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THE    BURNT   MILLION. 
BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  BY  PROXY,'  ETC.  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JOSH. 

IN  the  old  Court  suburb,  Kensington,  there  are  still  a  few  fine  old 
houses  standing  back  from  the  road,  with  gardens  attached  to  them 
of  considerable  size,  and  adorned  with  noble  trees,  especially  the 
Cedar.  Its  '  layers  of  shade,'  though  deadly  to  the  turf  beneath" 
them,  are  welcome  indeed  to  the  Londoner  during  the  summer  heats. 
As  he  sits  on  his  rocking-chair,  shut  out  from  all  the  din  and  dust 
of  the  streets,  and  with  only  the  muffled  roar  of  the  great  city 
breaking  on  his  ear  like  a  distant  sea — yet  within  reach  of  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living — he  combines,  as  few  can  do,  the  advan- 
tages of  town  and  country ;  the  knowledge  that  the  eye  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  enterprising  builder  is  on  him,  and  that  such 
pleasures  will  be  short-lived,  may  decrease  his  enjoyment,  but  not 
in  all  cases. 

In  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere,  for  example,  the  tenant  of 
Lebanon  Lodge,  who  is  thus  enjoying  a  cigar  of  the  finest  brand 
and  of  the  size  of  a  sausage,  this  reflection  is  rather  soothing  than 
otherwise.  He  is  a  man  who  is  not  displeased  with  the  notion  of  a 
transitory  pleasure  so  long  as  it  will  last  his  time.  As  his  lease 
has  still  to  run  for  twenty  years,  and  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
this  he  thinks  may  be  reckoned  upon  ;  and  Mr.  Tremenhere's  cal- 
culations are  generally  correct. 
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2  THE   BURNT   MILLION. 

He  may  have  made  one  or  two  mistakes  in  life  (though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  him  of  it),  but  not  in  figures.  He 
may  not  be  good  at  music  and  the  fine  arts — though  they  are  both 
in  a  sense  at  his  service,  in  common  with  everything  else  that 
money  can  buy — but  at  '  totting  up,'  as  he  playfully  terms  it,  he 
has  no  rival.  He  has  totted  up  his  own  fortune,  from  the  pro- 
verbial half-crown,  with  which  as  a  friendless  boy  he  came  to 
London,  to  something  like  a  million  of  money.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  though  a  master  of  numbers 
has  helped  us  to  do  so,  by  pointing  out  that  the  bunches  of  chest- 
nut blossoms  on  one  side  of  the  long  drive  in  Bushy  Park — which 
seem  to  the  unscientific  eye  innumerable — may  be  considered  to 
s  tot  up  '  to  that  amount.  '  Sell  them  for  a  sovereign  apiece,'  as 
Josh  would  say,  '  and  there  you  are.'  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere, 
notwithstanding  the  great  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  world 
at  large,  is  familiarly  known  by  it  as  '  Josh,'  and  even  called  so  by 
his  more  audacious  clients  to  his  face,  and  without  rebuke.  Indeed, 
supposing  their  rank  is  sufficiently  high  to  justify  it,  he  rather  likes 
it ;  for  it  shows  that  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  them.  Dukes  have 
taken  that  pudgy  hand  of  his  with  heartfelt,  if  transitory,  gratitude, 
for  he  has  dragged  their  graces  out  of  many  a  hole.  Its  stumpy 
but  scrupulously  clean  fingers  sparkle  with  costly  rings  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  noble  lords  in  return  for  the  assistance 
which  Jews  and  lawyers  have  alike  denied  to  them ;  they  come  to 
him  as  a  last  resort,  and  often  express  a  genuine  regret  that  they 
have  not  earlier  applied  to  such  a  benefactor  of  their  species ; 
often,  we  say,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  always. 

They  are  welcomed  by  him,  without  exception,  with  courtesy 
and  goodwill;  if  they  are  but  frank  with  him,  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
they  will  not  repent  it ;  he  finds  meat  on  their  bones,  where  others 
have  assured  them  there  is  no  meat ;  but  in  cases  where  there  is 
so  very  little  of  it  that  it  hardly  repays  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  for 
his  trouble  in  discovering  it,  he  naturally  keeps  it  for  himself.  He 
is  not  going  to  set  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  their  legs  merely  to 
walk  away  without  fee  ;  and  their  skeletons  become  his  detractors, 
But  who  cares  for  what  people  say  who  have  neither  money  nor 
credit?  Certainly  not  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere.  His  own  review 
of  his  past  is  as  favourable  as  any  one  could  expect — much  more  so 
than  most  reviews.  Josh's  temper  is  something  angelic ;  he  has 
stood  things  which  very  few  people,  even  philosophers,  could  have 
borne  without  indignation  ;  and  his  conscience  is  even  more  under 
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Control.  Its  still  small  voice  was  always  the  reverse  of  importu- 
nate, and  Josh  is  growing  a  little  deaf.  One  may  almost  say  that 
it  never  troubles  him.  When  he  looks  back  upon  his  life,  he  is 
astonished,  like  the  great  shaker  of  the  Pagoda  tree,  at  his  own 
moderation.  He  has  done  pretty  well  for  himself,  no  doubt  but 
in  some  cases  he  might  (as  he  reflects  with  a  sigh)  have  done  even 
better.  He  thinks  over  his  feats  of  finance  with  a  pardonable 
pride,  for  indeed  they  have  been  unparalleled.  He  has  rushed  in 
where  lawyers  have  feared  to  tread,  and  snatched  from  ruin  scores 
of  great  estates,  or  at  all  events  portions  of  them.  He  has  stood 
in  the  way  between  them  and  hundreds  of  grasping  greedy  creditors, 
and  defied  them ;  whip  in  hand,  he  has  gone  down  among  the 
snarling  crowd,  and  slashed  their  faces  for  them  ;  nay,  he  has  done 
far  more  dangerous  things — trodden  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
criminal  law — the  crust  of  the  volcano — and  yet  saved  both  him- 
self and  his  client. 

His  future,  so  far  as  he  concerns  himself  with  such  a  matter, 
is  assured  to  him.  If  he  has  to  live  on  his  principal,  which  would, 
however,  seem  to  him  a  very  monstrous  notion,  much  as  the  idea 
of  living  by  theft  would  seem  to  the  intelligent  and  doubtless 
honest  reader,  he  could  still  live  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  great 
prosperity,  or,  as  he  himself  would  have  expressed  it,  *  like  a  fight- 
ing cock.' 

It  is  indeed  the  vast  amount  of  money  he  has  made,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  which  troubles  him. 

*  What  will  become  of  it  when  I  am  gone  ?  '  is  the  question  he  is 
always  putting  to  himself.  How  to  preserve  it  to  his  children  ;  how 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  away  with  it  themselves,  and  especi- 
ally other  people  from  doing  away  with  it  for  them  ?  He  does  not 
want  them  to  be  coming  cap  in  hand  to  some  other  *  Josh,'  to 
entreat  him  to  save  something  of  his  property  out  of  the  fire  for 
them.  He  has  a  bad  opinion  of  other  '  Joshes,'  if  indeed  there  is 
one  in  all  Christendom  worthy  to  be  called  by  his  great  name.  In 
Judea  there  certainly  is  not.  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  is  a  Jew 
himself  (though  some  people  call  him  a  Samaritan),  but  a  very 
*  wet '  Jew ;  not  at  all  solicitous  about  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  much  less  the  smaller  ones,  and  seldom  seen  at  syna- 
gogue. He  has  fought  and  conquered  his  brethren  of  Israel  many 
times,  and  none  of  them,  as  well  they  know,  can  stand  against 
him :  it  is  something  to  be  the  greatest  moneylender  that  London 
has  ever  produced :  but  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  is  far  more 
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than  that.  He  is  a  money-maker.  Out  of  estates  mortgaged  to 
the  hilt,  out  of  fortunes  sunk  in  the  sand,  he  has  wrung  the  red 
gold. 

Just  at  present,  however,  lie  is  thinking  of  none  of  these 
things,  but  of  his  daughter,  little  Grace,  for  it  is  her  birthday. 
She  is  now  coming  to  him  down  the  lawn,  with  her  straw  hat  in 
both  her  hands,  the  sun  shining  on  her  blue-black  hair,  and  light- 
in  o-  up  every  line  of  her  Spanish-looking  face  with  beauty.  She 
is  slight,  and  not  very  tall ;  but  her  figure  is  exquisitely  graceful ; 
she  has  passed  the  brook  of  childhood,  for  she  is  seventeen,  yet 
still  seems  to  be  standing  on  the  hither  brink  of  it;  her  father 
calls  her  '  his  little  fairy,'  which  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination,  for  she  in  truth  resembles  one;  her  eyes  are  so 
bright,  and  her  face  so  full  of  glee,  that  under  the  dark  cedar  she 
moves  like  sunshine. 

t  You  naughty,  naughty  girl ! '  murmurs  her  proud  father 
lovingly ;  *  why  are  you  without  your  hat  ?  You  will  have  a 
sunstroke.' 

'  But  see  what  I  have  got  in  my  hat,  papa! ' 

lie  has  been  so  entranced  by  his  darling's  beauty,  that  he  has 
not  looked  at  her  hat,  which  he  now  perceives  to  be  full  of  the 
most  lovely  flowers,  all  white  ones. 

His  face  clouds  over  in  a  moment :  perhaps  the  idea  that  such 
flowers  are  used  at  funerals  occurs  to  his  mind,  and  connects  this 
fragile  little  creature— the  child  of  his  old  age — with  the  grave. 

*  Who  has  sent  you  these  ?  '  he  inquires  gravely,  almost  sternly. 

'  I  don't  know  ;  they  have  just  come,  with  nothing  but  this 
card  with  them,  "To  Fairy  on  her  birthday;"  is  it  not  kind  of 
somebody  ? ' 

Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  takes  the  card  and  examines  the 
handwriting  carefully,  and  by  no  means  with  a  pleased  expression 
of  countenance. 

'  Do  you  know  who  it  is,  papa  ?  Oh,  do  tell  me,  that  I  may 
thank  him  when  he  comes  this  afternoon.' 

'  How  do  you  know  it's  a  him?  '  he  inquires  sharply. 

( Well,  of  course,  it  may  be  a  lady,  but  we  know  so  few 
ladies ! ' 

This  was  very  true  :  the  female  visitors  at  Lebanon  Lodge  were 
not  numerous ;  nor  were  any  of  them  likely  to  have  sent  bridal 
flowers  (for  that  was  the  view  of  them  Mr.  Tremenhere  had 
taken)  to  Grace;  they  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  her  father,  and 
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would  have  been  careful  not  to  put  such  things  (us  matrimony) 
into  his  daughter's  head. 

'  It  must  be  some  gentleman  friend  of  yours,  papa,'  continued 
the  girl  ;  '  you  have  so  many  friends.' 

'  Have  I  ?  '  he  said,  with  a  queer  smile. 

*  Well,   of  course  ;  have  I  not  seen  them  ?     Shall  I  not  see 
them  to-day  ?  men  of  the  highest  rank,  some  of  them,  and  all 
(under  pretence  of  saying  "Many  happy  returns"  to  poor  little 
me)  coming  to  do  you  honour.' 

'You  think  that,  do  you,  little  one?  '  he  answered,  taking  her 
small  hand  in  his,  and  speaking  with  gentle  gravity. 

'  Think  it  ?  I  know  it.  Have  you  not  told  me  yourself  how 
you  have  helped  this,  that,  and  the  other  in  their  difficulties  ?  And 
have  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  grateful  they  are  to  you  ? 
I  am  no  longer  a  child,  papa,  though  I  believe  you  think  so,  and 
I  know  very  well  that,  though  of  course  we  are  very  rich ' 

4  What !  you  are  rich,  are  you  ?  '  he  interrupted. 

*  Well,  of  course ;  that  is,  you  are,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Agnes  and  Philippa  always  say  we  are  very  rich.' 

*  They  do,  do  they  ?  '     He  smoked  at  his   cigar  in  rapid  puffs 
— a  sign,  as  she  well  knew,  that  he  was  displeased. 

*  Is  it  wrong,  then  ?  or  right  for  them  and  wrong  for  me  to  say 
so,  papa  ?     I  am  very  sorry.     They  are  much  older,  of  course ' 

*  Tut,  tut !     They  are  not  much  wiser,  at  all  events,'  he  put  in 
kindly.    '  Yes,  you  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  your  position 
is  as  good  as  theirs.     Like  them,  you  are  my  daughter,  though 
there  the  likeness  ends.     You  have  not  offended  me  at  all,  little 
one.     It  is  highly  improper  that  there  should  be  a  tear  in  your 
pretty  eyes  on  your  birthday ;  let  me  kiss  it  away.     You  were 
saying  that,  though  we  are  so  rich,  something  happens  or  does 
not  happen,  which  was  it  ?  ' 

*  But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  about  it, 
papa  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  ought ;  I  like  to  hear  my  Fairy  talk  just  as  she 
feels,  just  as  she  thinks.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  was  thinking  that  other  people — Mr.  Abraham, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  Isaacs — who  are  almost  as  rich  as  you  are,  do 
not  have  the  same  friends,  neither  so  many  nor  such  great  ones  as 
you  have.     Miss  Abraham  does  not  know  a  single  lord,  she  says, 
except  one  who  is  unhappily  obliged  to  live  abroad.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  Mr.  Tremenhere  with  a  smile — this  time  a, 
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humorous  one.  (  Well,  and  we  know  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  noble 
personages,  don't  we,  Grace  ?  And  you  wonder  how  that  comes 
about  ? ' 

'No,  I  don't  wonder,  papa,  because  I  know,'  she  answered 
gravely.  'It  is  because  you  have  been  so  generous  to  them,  and 
helped  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  be 
so  good  and  kind,  and  also  so  powerful !  It  is  easy  enough  to  wish 
to  do  good.  I  can  get  that  far  myself;  but  I  am  not  a  fairy, 
though  you  call  me  so.  Now,  you  are  like  one  of  those  nice 
enchanters  that  one  reads  of  in  the  Eastern  tale,  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  undo  the  work  of  wicked  magicians,  and  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong.' 

'  I  am,  am  I  ?  '  Josh  had  taken  his  cigar  from  between  his  lips 
with  one  hand,  and  was  covering  his  mouth  with  the  other  ;  there 
was  something  there  he  did  not  wish  his  child  to  see. 

'  Well,  of  course  you  are ;  everybody  knows  it.  Mr.  Roscoe 
said,  when  I  was  talking  to  him  about  you  the  other  day,  that  you 
are  just  as  kind  to  animals,  since  he  has  often  seen  you  help  a 
lame  dog  over  a  stile.  But,  now  that  I  have  shown  you  my  flowers, 
I  must  go  and  dress,  dear  papa,  before  the  company  come ;  there 
is  just  time  to  give  you  a  kiss  before  your  cigar  goes  out  for  want 
of  puffing ; '  and  she  kissed  him  and  tripped  away. 

Mr.  Tremenhere  was  very  stout ;  he  was  a  large  man  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  there  were  no  wrinkles  in  his  fair  fat 
face,  but  it  had  suddenly  become  very  grey  and  worn.  On  his 
brow,  too,  there  now  sat  a  heavy  frown.  His  little  daughter,  who 
was  all  truth  and  trust,  the  only  human  being  he  knew  of  whom 
he  could  say  as  much,  believed  him  to  be  a  disinterested  and 
kindly  man.  He  knew  a  good  deal  about  getting  money  under 
false  pretences,  but  this  acquisition  of  tender  regard — a  young 
girl's  reverence — was  something  new  and  strange  to  him.  He 
had  imagined  that,  somehow  or  other,  his  little  Fairy  loved  him 
for  his  own  sake,  though  she  had  understood,  however  vaguely, 
what  he  was.  But  now  it  seemed  that  she  had  been  all  along  in 
a  Fool's  Paradise.  How  long,  he  wondered,  would  she  remain  in 
it  ?  It  must  needs  be  that,  sooner  or  later,  she  would  be  unde- 
ceived ;  but  woe  to  him  that  should  wake  her  from  her  innocent 
dreams!  Eoscoe,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  had  contrived  to 
amuse  himself  with  her  simplicity,  had  he  ?  Roscoe,  his  right- 
hand  man,  who  knew  more  of  his  secrets  than  anybody,  and  could 
tell  more  things  of  him.  If  he  had  dared  to  presume  upon  that 
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fact— *  But  here  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere's  indignation  became 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  rapped  out  an  oath  that  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  gentle  reader.  What  it  meant  was,  that  if 
the  circumstance  in  question  did  happen,  Mr.  Edward  Koscoe 
should  learn  to  his  cost,  and  with  a  vengeance,  the  difference 
between  master  and  man. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LORD     CIIERIHERT. 

AN  hour  later,  the  grounds  of  Lebanon  Lodge  were  filling  with 
gay  company.  Ladies,  mostly  matrons,  of  dark  complexion  and 
ample  proportions,  perhaps  a  trifle  over-dressed.  Daughters  of 
Judah,  who,  if  they  made  no  '  tinkling  with  their  feet,'  exhibited 
elsewhere  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  jewellery.  Young 
ones  also,  though  much  fewer,  were  to  be  seen  about  the  garden 
fountain  and  its  fishpond — full  of  swimming  bullion — like  so 
many  Kebekahs  at  the  well,  waiting,  in  most  cases  in  vain,  for 
their  Isaacs.  For  of  Isaacs,  unless  old  ones,  there  were  very 
few.  The  males  of  the  company,  who  far  outnumbered  the 
ladies,  were  professing  Christians,  and  in  most  cases  had  no  other 
profession.  Aristocrats  of  noble  race,  but  who  had  somewhat 
slipped  out  of  their  order.  The  Marquis  of  Baccarat,  who  was 
hardly  seen  at  any  social  gathering,  save  those  rare  ones  at  Lebanon 
Lodge  ;  Lord  Petronel,  Lord  Shotover,  Lord  Camballo,  all  three 
of  whom  would  have  recently  appeared  in  a  court  much  less 
highly  thought  of  than  that  of  St.  James'  but  for  the  kind 
interest  which  Mr.  Tremenhere  had  taken  in  their  affairs. 
General  St.  Gatien,  once,  but  not  very  recently,  of  the  Guards. 
The  band  of  his  old  regiment,  playing  on  the  lawn,  was  by  no 
means  incited  to  strike  up  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,'  on 
recognising  him ;  he  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  a  piece 
of  music  of  quite  another  kind — a  march.  Sir  Tattenham  Corner, 
and  many  other  celebrities  of  the  turf  and  of  the  Band  of  Green 
Cloth.  Some  of  these  eminent  guests — for  they  had  all  achieved 
distinction  for  themselves,  and,  if  not  exactly  public  benefactors, 
had  like  ill  winds  blown  some  people  good,  and  laid  the  social 
journalists  in  particular  under  especial  obligations — were  still 
young  in  years ;  but  their  appearance  had  lost  some  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  They  had  the  delicate  and  ascetic  air  of  young 
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monks  of  the  cloister,  or  of  too  diligent  students,  though  it  had  not 
been  produced  by  the  same  means ;  they  too,  indeed,  had  burned 
the  midnight  oil,  but  not '  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miser- 
able books  ; '  they  had  given  their  attention  only  to  the  books 
they  had  made  themselves,  which,  though  not  published  at  their 
own  expense,  had  cost  them  dearly.  Their  heavy  eyes  were  sunk 
in  their  wan  cheeks,  and  had  semicircles  of  black  under  them 
which  were  not,  however,  to  judge  by  the  looks  that  were  cast  at 
them  by  the  other  sex,  altogether  unattractive.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly distinguished-looking  young  fellows  ;  but  to  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  what  is  confidently  believed  by  some  people 
to  be  'life,'  they  suggested  the  deleterious  habit  of  taking  green 
curacoa  and  pickled  walnuts  for  their  breakfasts.  There  was, 
however,  one  marked  exception  to  them  in  the  person  of  Viscount 
Cheribert.  This  nobleman  was  but  just  of  age,  and  looked  much 
younger  (his  father,  Lord  Morella,  was  not  only  alive,  but  had 
barely  reached  middle  life,  which,  to  a  young  man  who  lives  on 
post-obits,  is  a  very  serious  and  expensive  matter)  ;  there  was  no 
more  hair  on  his  fresh  young  face  than  on  that  of  an  Eton  boy  in 
the  Lower  School ;  his  complexion  was  brilliant,  but  far  from 
hectic — it  was  perfectly  healthy.  If  teeth  are  injured  by  smokiog, 
it  must  be — to  judge  by  those  of  Lord  Cheribert — because  a  little 
smoking,  like  learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  a  cigar  was  never 
out  of  his  mouth— it  was  whispered  that  he  even  smoked  in 
bed — and  yet  his  teeth  were  pearls.  His  figure,  though  slight, 
was  perfect ;  he  was  an  adept  in  all  manly  games  and  exercises, 
but  had  devoted  himself  (and  many  a  paternal  acre)  to  piquet. 
He  was  an  admirable  player,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
games,  he  had  met  with  men  who  played  better  ;  it  was  said  that 
before  he  was  nineteen  he  had  lost  eleven  thousand  pounds  at 
it — without  counting  what  the  cards  cost,  which  was  a  pretty 
penny — at  a  single  sitting.  One  can't  help  admiring  a  young 
fellow  who  can  point  to  such  an  item — though  unfortunately 
a  deficit- — in  his  accounts  as  that.  Josh  had  a  genuine  regard 
for  him,  independent  of  the  gigantic  losses  which  in  his  eyes 
surrounded  this  juvenile  spendthrift  with  an  auriferous  halo. 
The  great  money-spinner  had  a  tenderness  Tor  the  great  money- 
spender;  the  Napoleon  of  Finance  a  sort  of  pity  for  this  gay 
young  Blucher,  who,  though  always  defeated,  never  seemed  to 
know  that  he  had  been  beaten.  More  than  once  Josh  had  faced 
his  father  for  him — and  Lord  Morella  was  not  a  pleasant  man  to 
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face  under  such  circumstances — and  pleaded,  though  not  of  course 
on  sentimental  grounds,  for  his  prodigal  son. 

Youth  and  good  looks,  especially  when  accompanied  by  good 
manners,  weigh  with  every  one  who  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of 
tenderness,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  we  know,  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere ;  the  interests  moreover  of  the  two  men 
were  (or  seemed  to  be)  identical ;  but  what,  perhaps,  attached 
Josh  to  the  young  fellow  more  than  all  was  that  he  perceived  in 
him,  notwithstanding  his  mad  ways,  a  genuine  stanchness ;  that 
though  his  money  and  he  were  so  easily  parted,  Lord  Cheribert  was 
not  a  fool.  Josh  thought  it  just  within  the  range  of  possibility 
— though  no  one  else  thought  it — -that  the  young  man  might  one 
day  become  a  decent  member  of  society.  Respectability  was  in 
his  blood.  It  was  true  he  was  going  to  the  devil  (Josh's  devil — • 
Poverty)  faster  than  any  young  fellow  of  his  means  had  ever 
ridden;  but  there  was  a  chance,  just  a  chance,  that  he  might 
suddenly  pull  up  ;  and  if  he  did  pull  up,  it  was  Josh's  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  good  and  all.  He  might  even  become  another 
Lord  Morella.  To  the  outside  world  this  forecast  would  have 
seemed  rank  folly;  but  Joseph  Tremenhere,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  book-learning,  had  studied  the  pages  of  human  life 
to  some  purpose.  <  In  every  spendthrift,'  he  was  wont  to  say 
(though  only  to  himself),  '  there  lives  a  miser.'  If  for  one  single 
instant  Lord  Cheribert  could  be  brought  to  see  his  position  (as 
every  one  else  saw  it) — the  gulf  of  ruin  on  which  he  stood,  and, 
above  all,  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  every  knave  who  had 
helped  to  bring  him  there — Josh  believed  he  might  be  saved  ; 
and  if  saved  (of  this  Josh  felt  sure),  every  farthing  which  remained 
out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  would  be  saved  with  him.  What- 
ever was  left  to  him  he  would  stick  to  like  a  limpet  to  his  rock  ; 
and  whatever  might  accrue  to  him  from  thenceforth  would  be  as 
safe  as  though  it  were  in  his  (Mr.  Tremenhere's)  own  strong  box. 

Each  guest,  as  he  arrived,  came  up  to  his  host  under  the 
cedar  tree,  and  said  a  word  or  two.  *  His  little  Fairy  '  stood  by 
his  side,  and  sometimes  he  introduced  them  to  her,  and  sometimes 
he  did  not.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  any  man  (who 
knew  him)  was  likely  to  say,  '  You  have  omitted  to  introduce  me 
to  your  daughter,  ]NIr.  Tremenhere.'  It  was  quite  possible  that 
he  might  presently  have  told  him,  and  with  much  plainness  of 
speech,  why  he  had  omitted  that  act  of  politeness. 

To  some  he  held  out  but  a  couple  of  fingers — difficult,  but  by 

1—5 
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none  found  impossible — to  hook  ;  to  others  three,  to  others  four. 
When  Lord  Cheribert  came  up  smiling — some  called  him  'Luci- 
fer, son  of  the  morning,'  in  allusion  to  his  naughty  ways  and 
the  freshness  of  his  appearance — the  host  offered  his  whole  hand. 

*  How  are  you,  Josh  ?  '  was  the  familiar  salutation  upon  the 
young  man's  lips ;  but  at  the  sight  of  Gracie  it  became,  '  How  are 
you,  Tremenhere  ? ' — an  alteration  which  other  sprigs  of  nobility 
had  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  make. 

'  As  well  as  an  old  man  has  any  right  to  be,  my  lord,'  he  said  ; 
and  then  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  '  My  daughter,  Grace.' 

'This  is  a  very  auspicious  occasion,  I  understand,'  said  the 
young  fellow;  '  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Miss 
Tremenhere.' 

His  tone  was  so  natural  and  buoyant  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  though  a  child  was  speaking  to  a  child. 

'Cheribert  has  the  best  manners  and  the  worst  morals  of  any 
man  of  his  age  in  Christendom,'  General  St.  Gatien  was  wont  to 
say,  in  strange  forgetfulness,  as  regards  one  part  of  the  verdict  at 
least,  of  his  own  far-off  youth. 

Grace  was  put  at  her  ease  at  once,  and  thanked  him  prettily. 

'  What  a  day  for  a  birthday  you  have  got !  '  he  went  on  ;  '  but 
then,  I  feel  sure,  you  deserve  it.  Now  my  last  birthday  was  all 
wind  and  rain ;  you  recollect  my  coming  of  age,  Tremenhere,  for 
you  were  so  good  as  to  dine  with  me  on  that  occasion.' 

'  I  remember  it  was  a  very  wet  evening,'  said  Josh  with 
humorous  gravity. 

Lord  Cheribert  laughed  as  lightly  as  the  fountain  played. 
*  What  a  charming  scene  this  is  !  There  are  very  few  gardens  like 
this  in  London,  where  the  band  does  not  seem  too  big  for  it. 
You  like  the  country  better  than  the  town,  of  course,  Miss 
Tremenhere  ?  ' 

'  Indeed  I  do.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  your  age,'  murmured  his  lordship  with  a 
genuine  sigh.  He  was  only  four  years  older  than  the  young  lady, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  spent,  or  at  all  events  he  owed 
it^lOO,OOOJ.  in  the  interval. 

'  Oh,  but  papa  likes  it  better  too,'  said  Grace  gravely,  '  if  one 
could  get  him  to  own  it.' 

'  Eeally  ?     Are  you  so  purely  pastoral,  Tremenhere  ?  ' 

'  I  like  my  own  place  in  Cumberland,  and  the  fishing,'  said  the 
money-lender  stiffly.  He  did  not  like  to  be  chaffed  about  his 
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pursuits  just  now,  even  ever  so  little,  though,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  welcomed  chaff;  he  made  grain  out  of  it. 

*  And  whereabouts  is  your  Cumberland  home,  Miss  Tremen- 
here  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe,  for  it  is   quite  up 
among  the  mountains,  and  away  from  everywhere,  on  Halswater.' 

*  I  suppose  your  father  wishes  to  keep  it  a  dead  secret,'  said 
Lord  Cheribert,  laughing,  «  as  the  way  over  the  fells  to  Muncaster 
Castle  used  to  be  kept.     He  has  never  asked  me,  at  all  events,  to 
come  and  see  him  there.' 

'I  am  afraid  life  at  Halswater  Hall  would  not  be  much  in 
your  line,  my  lord,'  said  the  money-lender  with  a  gathering  frown. 

4  Don't  be  hard  on  me  before  Miss  Grace,'  said  Lord  Cheribert 
gently.  '  Why  need  you  tell  her  that  I  have  no  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  no  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  no  time  now  for 
wholesome  pleasures  such  as  fishing — 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  papa  didn't  mean  that,'  interposed  Grace 
quickly  ;  she  felt  really  sorry  for  this  innocent  and  bright  young 
fellow,  who  imagined  himself  the  subject  of  such  severe  reproof; 
*  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help  liking  Halswater.' 

*  Still  your  father  doesn't  ask  me  there,'  observed  his  lordship 
with  humorous  persistence.     '  My  dear  Tremenhere,  I  dote  on 
fishing.' 

*  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  my  lord,  though  I  see  you  are  fishing 
now,'  was  the  host's  grim  reply ;  '  but  it's  too  bright  a  day  for 
catching  anything,  even   an  invitation.     Grace,  dear,  Agnes  is 
calling  you.' 

'  So  I  am  not  to  be  asked,  Josh,  to  this  country  house  of 
yours  ?  '  said  Lord  Cheribert.  His  tone,  now  they  were  alone,  had 
no  longer  its  pretence  of  pleading ;  he  had  exchanged  it  for  a  good- 
natured  familiarity,  in  which  there  lurked,  nevertheless,  a  certain 
seriousness. 

'  No,  my  lord,  you  must  not  come  to  Halswater.' 

*  Indeed !  The  lake  is  not  private  property,  I  conclude,'  returned 
the  young  man  with  a  slight  flush  ;  '  the  river,  I  suppose,  is  open 
to  anglers  ? ' 

1  You  have  asked  me  a  question,  and  you  have  had  my  answer, 
Lord  Cheribert,'  was  the  cold  reply. 

*  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  map  of  England, 
Mr.  Tremenhere,  with  the  places  marked  in  red  ink  which  I  am 
not  to  visit  ?  ' 
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'  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  at  no  distant  date  you  will 
find  the  whole  island  marked  out  in  that  way  for  you,  my  lord,' 
was  the  quiet  rejoinder,  'and  by  less  friendly  hands  than  mine.' 

The  young  man  lifted  his  hat— not  only  in  sign  of  departure  ; 
it  was  a  trick  he  had  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  sense  of  his 
true  position  came  over  him,  the  instinct  to  remove  a  weight  from 
his  brow — and  turned  away  without  a  word. 

« Agnes,  come  here! '  continued  the  money-lender. 

His  eldest  daughter,  who  was  still  talking  with  Grace,  at  once 
left  her  to  obey  his  summons.  She  was  a  tall,  fair  woman  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  looked  older  ;  her  features  were  good,  and 
even  classical,  but  her  lips  were  thin  and  straight;  her  hair 
resembled  hay,  and  there  was  not  a  luxuriant  crop  of  it ;  her  eyes 
were  a  cold  blue,  usually  lustreless ;  her  eyebrows  so  faint  that 
through  them  could  be  discerned  the  'thin  red  line'  by  which 
the  historian  on  a  well-known  occasion  described  the  British 
infantry. 

'  What  is  it,  papa  ?  ' 

'  Keep  by  your  sister's  side  this  afternoon,  Agnes ;  I  don't  wish 
strangers  to  talk  with  her.' 

'  You  mean  by  Grace's  side,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  so,'  he  answered  with  curt  contempt.  '  I 
should  think  Philippa  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.' 

It  was  not  a  pretty  speech,  for  there  was  only  a  year  or  two 
between  his  eldest  and  his  second  daughter ;  but  it  was  not 
Mr.  Tremenhere's  habit  to  make  pretty  speeches,  except  to  his 
little  Fairy. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   MEMORANDUM. 

AMONG  the  many  things  that  puzzled  people  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  the  Tremenhere  family— and  some  people  who  hadn't, 
for  Josh  and  his  affairs  were  much  talked  about — was  why  the 
two  marriageable  Miss  Tremenheres  did  not  take  advantage  of 
their  position.  Miss  Agnes  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader, 
and  if  her  personal  attractions  were  not  great,  that,  of  course,  was 
but  of  little  consequence  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  only  a  few  men 
in  these  days  who  marry  for  a  pretty  face,  and  their  intelligence 
is  not  thought  very  highly  of. 
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Her  sister  Philippa  had  narrowly  missed  being  pretty.  She 
was  not  so  tall  as  Agnes,  and,  indeed,  rather  dumpy  as  to  figure  ; 
but  her  bones  were  better  covered,  I  am  speaking  of  her  as  she 
was  spoken  of  among  themselves— by  her  father's  male  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  much  more  free  of  speech  in  discussing  the  family 
than  when  speaking  of  ladies  of  their  own  class.  Her  black  eyes 
were  '  beady,'  and  had  not  much  expression.  She  was  almost 
good-looking  enough,  they  said,  '  for  a  cigar  shop.'  Of  this  last 
matter  they  were  doubtless  good  judges,  but  they  were  not 
students  of  character,  and  there  were  points  in  that  of  Miss 
Philippa  which  had  escaped  all  but  one  of  them.  To  say  that 
three  gentlemen  out  of  four,  who  enjoyed — ^or  at.  all  events  pos- 
sessed—Mr. Tremenhere's  acquaintance,  would  have  'jumped'  at 
the  idea  of  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  would  be  to  give  a 
very  feeble  (as  well  as  vulgar)  expression  to  their  sentiments ; 
but  they  knew  that  the  grapes  hung  too  high  for  them.  More- 
over, Josh  stood  in  the  way  of  these  objects  of  their  ambition  like 
a  chevaax  de  /me.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  run  off  with  an 
heiress ;  even  if  she  is  a  ward  of  Chancery,  you  at  least  get  the 
interest  of  her  money — when  you  come  out  of  prison  ;  but  it  was 
well  understood  that  whoever  married  one  of  Josh's  daughters 
without  his  permission  might  just  as  well  have  married  for  love. 
This  was  hard  upon  the  young  ladies,  but,  unlike  most  of  their 
sex,  they  could  afford  to  wait.  Their  attractions  were  not  de- 
pendent upon  mere  youth  and  beauty,  but  on  solid  worth.  At 
fifty,  as  everybody  knew,  they  might  pick  and  choose  for  them- 
selves—so soon  as  Josh's  will  was  proved — as  though  they  were 
fifteen.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  remained  single. 
Every  one  has  his  pet  antipathy,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere 
concentrated  his  scorn  and  hate  upon  the  Fortune-Hunter.  He 
loved  his  Fairy  with  a  paternal  passion  of  which  few  believed  him 
capable,  but  he  loved  his  money  more,  and  no  one  had  any  doubt 
of  that  fact.  There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  shut  up  his 
stately  Agnes,  or  his  dark-eyed  Philippa,  in  any  castle  of  steel 
guarded  by  dragons ;  for  his  iron  will — and  the  thought  of  his 
Will — encompassed  them  and  kept  them  safe.  Neither  they  nor 
their  would-be  suitors  were  under  any  mistake  about  the  matter. 
That  observation  of  Mr.  Tremenhere's  about  Philippa  being  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself  was  merely  a  stroke  of  humour. 
He  meant  rather  that  she  was  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  herself, 
which  his  little  Fairy  might  possibly  not  be.  The  love  he  had 
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lavished  on  her  might  so  far  mislead  her  as  to  imagine  that  whatever 
she  did  would  be  forgiven  her — even  a  marriage  with  a  landless  lord 
— a  catastrophe  indeed  to  be  guarded  against.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josh  knew  that  his  will  would  be  a  law  to  Grace  in  quite 
another  sense  than  it  was  to  her  sisters ;  moreover,  she  was  still 
so  childlike  that  the  thought  of  (  such  things '  had  not  as  yet  so 
much  as  entered  her  mind ;  only  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  from  the  first. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  affairs  as  regarded  the 
two  elder  Miss  Tremenheres  was  so  well  understood,  there  were 
plenty  of  butterflies  to  hover  about  them — or  rather  of  bees,  not 
so  much  in  search  of  immediate  honey  as  of  the  garnered  store 
that  would  some  day  accrue  to  them ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
seriousness  in  their  attentions.  The  only  person  who  addressed 
them  with  any  approach  to  familiarity  was  Mr.  Edward  Koscoe, 
whose  intimate  business  relations  with  their  father  gave  him  that 
enviable  privilege.  When  Agnes  had  been  removed  from  Grace's 
side,  this  gentleman  had  taken  her  place — not  demonstratively, 
bat  in  a  quiet,  natural  manner — as  her  body-guard.  He  seemed 
to  know  by  intuition  what  would  be  his  patron's  wishes.  His 
appearance  was  rather  remarkable.  He  was  of  moderate  height, 
but  so  very  upright  that  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  tall  man. 
He  had  a  clean-shaven  face,  except  for  two  magnificent  whiskers, 
which  were,  nevertheless,  kept  within  due  limits ;  it  was  a  hand- 
some face,  and  when  he  smiled  an  attractive  one,  but  its  ordinary 
expression  was  grave  and  even  saturnine.  His  complexion  was 
swarthy,  though  not  disagreeably  so.  His  voice,  especially  when 
addressing  a  woman,  was  very  sweet  and  low ;  but  on  occasion — 
and  the  occasions  were  frequent — it  could  be  firm  and  resolute. 
He  had  an  air  of  independence  that  was  almost  obtrusive — not  at 
all  like  that  of  an  underling,  yet  he  was  well  known  to  be  Mr. 
Tremenhere's  jackal.  It  was  whispered  that,  notwithstanding 
the  clean  and  workmanlike  way  in  which  the  lion  disposed  of 
his  bones,  Mr.  Eoscoe  was  wont  to  find  something  on  them  for 
himself.  His  chief  power  lay,  however,  in  the  fact,  with 
which  every  one  was  acquainted,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
family. 

'Permit  me,  Miss  Grace,  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  which  I  have  not  yet  done  by  word  of  mouth  ; '  and  he 
looked  significantly  at  the  beautiful  flowers  which  the  girl  now 
held  in  her  hand. 
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(  Then  it  was  you  who  sent  me  these  ?  '  she  said  with  a  grate- 
ful blush.  '  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Koscoe.' 

'  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  but  not  worth  speaking  about, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  doing  so.  Some  persons  might 
think  it  an  impertinence  in  one  in  my  position.' 

I  An  impertinence  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  know  you  would  not  think  so  ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  estimates  people  for  themselves.  I  should  not,  for  example, 
venture  to  give  your  sisters  birthday  presents,  however  humble 
ones.' 

'  How  strange !  I  am  sure  they  have  both  a  great  regard  for 
you,  Mr.  Roscoe,'  she  answered  simply. 

He  smiled,  with  the  least  touch  of  bitterness.  *  When  you 
grow  older,  Miss  Grace,  you  will  know  the  world  better,  and  then 
I  shall  keep  my  distance.  At  present,  you  see,  I  take  advantage 
of  your  simplicity.' 

To  judge  by  his  sarcastic  look  as  the  girl  cast  down  her  eyes, 
one  would  have  almost  said  he  was  really  doing  it.  It  changed, 
as  her  sister  came  up,  to  a  smile  of  welcome. 

'  Well,  Miss  Agnes,  you  are  to  be  on  duty,  I  suppose  ?  My  post 
is  relieved.' 

I 1  had  no  orders  for  your  dismissal,  Mr.  Roscoe,'  she  answered 
gently. 

'  Then  let  us  keep  guard  together  by  all  means.' 

It  was  not  a  superfluous  precaution.  The  Marquis  of  Baccarat 
was  at  that  moment  lounging  up  to  them  with  his  cigar.  Lebanon 
Lodge  was  Holiday  Hall  as  regarded  smoking.  He  was  slight  and 
of  small  stature,  to  which  he  added  an  inch  by  high-heeled  boots. 
He  had  a  little  strut  in  his  walk,  which  gave  him  a  resemblance 
to  a  pigeon — and  indeed  a  pigeon  he  was,  though  almost  plucked. 
To  save  him  the  trouble  of  keeping  his  glass  on  his  eye,  it  was 
screwed  into  his  hat — a  device  not  so  inconvenient  as  it  appeared, 
since  he  really  could  see  equally  well  whether  his  hat  was  on 
or  off. 

'  How  are  you,  Miss  Tremenhere  ?  '  he  lisped.  *  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  great  success  of  your  garden-party.  Every- 
body is  raving  about  it.' 

Though  he  addressed  himself  to  Agnes,  his  impudent  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  younger  sister,  who,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  him.  She  was  still  rapt,  or  seemed  to  be  so,  in  admiration  of 
her  flowers,  and  talked  in  an  undertone  with  their  donor. 
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<  It  is  not  my  garden-party,  my  lord,'  said  Agnes.  She  had 
meant  to  add,  « it  is  my  sister's,'  but  a  glance  from  Mr.  Roscoe 
made  her  pause. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  not,  in  one  sense,'  squeaked  the  Marquis  ;  his 
voice,  when  irritated,  was  like  that  of  a  sucking-pig.  <  But  as  to 
the  founder  of  the  feast,  your  father,  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself  cannot  get  at  him  even  to  say  a  word  of  congratulation. 
His  cedar  tree  yonder  is  quite  a  hall  of  audience.' 

'  8ir  Tattenham  has  left  Mr.  Tremenhere  now,  my  lord,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Koscoe  dryly, '  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  him  ; '  and 
as  he  spoke  he  interposed  himself  by  a  natural  movement  between 
Grace  and  the  new-corner.  The  little  lord  sheered  off,  hurling  a 
broadside  of  invective — so  far  as  looks  could  do  it — upon  this  faith- 
ful sentinel,  who  remained  utterly  unmoved. 

'  A  worthless  creature,  but  not  dangerous,'  he  murmured  in 
the  elder  sister's  ear.  Agnes  nodded  adhesion ;  his  lordship's 
indifference  to  her  charms  had  been  marked  enough  to  arouse  any 
woman's  indignation. 

'  Why  does  papa  invite  such  people  ?  '  she  returned  in  the  same 
low  tones. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Agnes,  he  is  a  Marquis  ! '  said  Mr.  Roscoe. 
His  most  winning  smile  sat  on  the  speaker's  lips  as  he  uttered 
these  words  of  pretended  reproof,  and  her  face  reflected  the  smile. 
To  a  keen  observer  it  would  have  almost  seemed  to  say,  '  Your 
views  are  mine ;  for  my  part,  as  you  should  know,  I  prefer  a  man 
to  a  marquis.' 

Mr.  Roscoe's  tone  to  Grace  had  been  more  tender,  but  less 
confidential,  than  his  manner  to  her  sister ;  they  seemed  to  have 
a  mutual  understanding. 

'  Philippa,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  a  lord,'  said  Agnes,  more  in 
pursuance  of  her  own  train  of  reflection  than  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  her  sister  was  approaching  them  in  company  with  Lord 
Cheribert. 

*  I  am  afraid  so,'  laughed  Mr.  Roscoe. 

'  E'en  Irish  Peers,  could  she  but  tag  'em, 

With  Lord  and  Duke  'twere  sweet  to  call ; 

And,  at  a  pinch,  Lord  Bally-raggem 
Was  better  than  no  Lord  at  all.' 

Lord  Morella  was  in  the  Irish  Peerage. 

Lord  Cheribert,  with  his  bright  fresh  smile,  shook  hands  with 
Agnes,  and  also  with  Mr.  Roscoe.   The  latter  gentleman,  unsoftened 
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by  that  affability,  obstructed,  as  before,  the  young  man's  view  of 
the  more  attractive  object  in  the  background ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  he  was  '  on  the  free  list,'  and  had  already  been  intro- 
duced to  Grace  by  Mr.  Tremenhere. 

*  Papa  has  been  telling  Grace,  Lord  Cheribert  informs  me,'  said 
Philippa,  '  that  we  are  going  to  Halswater  early  in  the  autumn.' 

Mr.  Koscoe  withdrew  from  his  obnoxious  position  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  magic-lantern  slide,  and  Agnes  clapped  her  hands  ; 
'  I  am  so  glad  ! '  she  cried. 

*  So  you  too,  like  your  father,  are  a  lover  of  the  country,  are 
you  ? '  said  his  lordship,  so  precipitately  that  it  cut  off  the  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  that  had  risen  to  Grace's  lips.     She  had  no 
recollection  of  her  father  having  made  any  such  statement,  but  it 
did  not  now  seem  worth  while  to  dispute  it.     Agnes  was  already 
eloquent  upon  the  pleasures  of  life  at  the  Lakes.     Lord  Cheribert 
listened  to  her  with  apparent  interest. 

'  You  are  as  Arcadian  as  Miss  Philippa,  it  seems,'  he  said.  '  I 
am,  alas  !  only  a  Burlington  Arcadian,  but  I  hope  some  day  to  mend 
my  ways.  Why  does  Mr.  Koscoe  smile  like  that,  I  wonder  ?  '  His 
tone  was  good-humoured,  but,  to  the  ear  which  it  addressed,  had  a 
certain  severity.  There  were  more  reckless  men  than  Lord  Cheri- 
bert in  the  '  gilded  pale  '  of  Lebanon  Lodge  that  afternoon,  but  no 
one  with  whom  it  was  more  imprudent  to  take  a  liberty. 

*  1  was  not  aware  that  I  was  smiling,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Roscoe  ; 
and  he  spoke  the  truth. 

1  That  is  the  worst  of  having  too  sweet  a  disposition,'  returned 
his  lordship  dryly.  '  So  both  you  young  ladies  fish,  do  you  ?  Does 
Miss  Grace  also  fish?  '  And  he  turned  his  pleasant  face  to  her  for 
the  first  time. 

*No,  Lord  Cheribert,  I  do  not  fish.     I  think  it's  cruel.' 

*  Really  !     I  thought  they  had  a  cartilage,  a  something  ex- 
pressly given  them,  so  that  the  hook  should  not  hurt  them.' 

*  But  there  is  the  live  bait.' 

*  To  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  that ;  they  don't  sell  it  in  the 
Arcade,  you  see.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  so  ignorant  as  you  pretend  to  be,' 
laughed  Grace. 

'  Well,  that's  kinder  than  Miss  Philippa,  at  all  events,  who  made 
the  same  remark  just  now  about  my  innocence.  But  I  am  really 
Uke  a  child  in  this  matter — and  a  good  child  too,  for  1  know 
nothing  of  the  rod.  J  was  in  hopes  that  some  of  you  young  ladies 
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would  teach  me  how  to  catch  trout,  I  only  know  one  way— when 
the  stream  is  very  dry,  to  cut  what  water  there  is  off  and  leave 
them  stranded.' 

'  Not  a  very  sportsmanlike  proceediog,  I  must  say,'  observed 
Agnes,  smiling. 

<  Never  laugh  at  the  ignorant  or  the  poor,  and  I'm  both,'  said 
Lord  Cheribert  reprovingly.  <  What  I  want  is  teaching.' 

'  Well,  if  you  come  to  Halswater,'  said  Agnes,  '  Philippa  and  I 
will  teach  you  to  throw  a  fly.' 

'  Thanks ;  that's  a  bargain.  And  what  will  you  teach  me, 
Miss  Grace  ? ' 

*  I  ?     Nothing  ;  I  have  everything — so  everybody  tells  me — to 
learn.' 

'  Then  everybody  doesn't  tell  the  truth.  Come,  you  must  do 
something  when  you  are  in  the  country,  or  else,  like  me,  you  would 
feel  tempted  there  to  commit  felo-de-se' 

'  No,  I  do  nothing ;  I  only  wander  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.' 

'  Then  you  must  know  your  way  about.' 

'  Not  a  dalesman  of  the  dales,  not  a  cragsman  of  the  fells,  I 
flatter  myself,  knows  it  better,'  said  Grace  with  conscious  pride. 

*  Thanks  ;  that's  another  bargain.     I'll  put  it  down  in  my  little 
book  at  once.'     And  here  he  produced  his  betting-book,  a  duo- 
decimo volume  he  had  bought  for  little,  but  which  had  cost  him 
much. 

'  Mem. :  September,  to  learn  how  to  fish  from  Miss  Agnes  and 
Miss  Philippa  Tremenhere  ;  to  learn  "  my  way  about  "  from  Miss 
Grace.' 

'  But  I  never  promised  to  teach  you,'  she  remonstrated. 

'  But  you  did  not  say  you  wouldn't,  and  you  looked  as  if  you 
would,'  he  replied  gaily.  *  Your  excellent  father  is  coming  this 
way,  doubtless  to  ask  me  to  Halswater ;  but  his  invitation  is 
now  superfluous.  I  shall  be  there.'  He  smiled,  nodded  instead  of 
taking  his  hat  off,  but  very  pleasantly,  and  was  gone.  It  was  very 
cool  of  him,  of  course,  but  his  manner  robbed  his  nod  of  any  im- 
pertinence. It  was  said  of  Lord  Cheribert  by  his  detractors,  who 
after  all  were  few,  that  he  owed  much  of  his  personal  popularity  to 
the  exercise  of  a  certain  '  agreeable  insolence  ; '  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, really  insolence,  but  only  the  perfectly  natural  manner  of  a 
very  kindly  young  fellow  who  was  always  accustomed  to  have  his 
own  way. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A   SUSPICION. 

LORD  CIIERIRERT  was  in  error  in  supposing,  or  at  least  asserting, 
that  Mr.  Tremenhere  had  come  up  to  the  little  party,  like  a  dove 
with  the  olive  branch,  with  an  invitation  for  him  to  Halswater 
in  his  mouth.  If  that  gentleman  looked  like  a  dove  at  all,  it  was 
one  whose  feathers  have  been  very  much  ruffled ;  his  appearance 
was  more  like  that  of  an  angry  hen,  who  sees  her  pet  chicken 
endangered  by  the  attentions  of  a  hawk  in  chick's  feathers.  Of  the 
hawk  proper,  with  beak  and  claw  highly  developed,  it  was  evident 
he  stood  in  no  fear,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  General  St. 
Gatien  with  him,  unless,  indeed,  his  haste  was  such  that  it  did 
not  admit  of  his  getting  rid  of  that  gallant  officer,  with  whom  he 
had  been  converging  under  the  cedar  tree.  The  General  was  a 
tall  hairy  man,  with  a  sinister  expression,  and,  but  for  his  great 
height,  which  seemed  to  unfit  him  for  naval  evolutions,  less 
resembled  a  soldier  than  a  buccaneer.  As  he  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  sweep  to  the  ladies,  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
buy  all  three  of  them— the  youngest  for  choice — and  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  that  he  had  not  the  money. 

'  The  three  Graces,'  he  said,  *  upon  my  life,  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.' 

The  mythology,  perhaps,  was  a  little  mixed,  but  that  the 
General  thought  he  had  paid  a  pretty  and  acceptable  compliment 
was  certain,  by  the  way  in  which  he  smiled  and  drew  out  his 
waxed  moustaches — a  sure  sign  of  self-satisfaction  with  him. 

*  Our  Eden  is  not  without  a  serpent,  however,'  replied  Miss 
Philippa,  who  had  a  ready  tongue,  and  was  not  the  least  afraid  of 
this  warrior,  *  for  I  have  seen  him.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  he  said,  with  a  flush  upon  his  swarthy  face. 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  General,'  she  added,  with  a  light  laugh  ;  *I 
meant  nothing  personal.     It  was  only   a   musical   instrument ; 
they  have  a  serpent  in  your  band.' 

*  You're  too  clever  for  me,  Miss  Philippa,'  he  answered,  frown- 
ing ;  there  were  reasons,  though  she  did  not  know  them,  why 
allusions  to  his  old  regiment  were  displeasing  to  him. 

*  What  was  Cheribert  so  eloquent  to  you  about  just  now  ? 
You  didn't  make  fun  of  Aim,  I'll  warrant.' 

Philippa  was  about  to  make   some  jesting  reply,  when  she 
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noticed  that  her  father,  who  was   speaking  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  had 
suddenly  paused  as  if  to  listen  to  her. 

'  He  was  enlightening  us  upon  sporting  matters.' 

'  No  doubt  he  fancies  himself  immensely  in  his  own  colours, 
but,  mark  my  words,  he'll  break  his  neck  some  day.' 

Grace  looked  up  quickly,  with  an  ejaculation  of  dismay. 

'  Yes,'  pursued  the  General  ruthlessly,  '  I  would  recommend 
no  young  lady  to  set  her  affections  upon  Cheribert  till  he  has 
learnt  to  ride  or  given  up  steeplechasing.' 

'  He  has  given  it  up,'  observed  Mr.  Tremenhere. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  good  fellow ;  he  only  said  he  was  thinking 
of  giving  it  up.  You're  a  better  judge  of  what  his  thoughts  are 
worth  than  I  am,  and  doubtless  have  persuaders  for  him  as  sharp 
as  his  spurs ;  but  I'll  back  his  obstinacy,  though  I  wouldn't  back 
his  horse.  He's  booked  for  the  Everdale,  at  all  events,  and  it's  a 
stiffish  course.' 

<  Indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Trem2nhere  indifferently.  But  the 
news  was  in  reality  displeasing  to  him.  There  were  certain 
arrangements  of  great  importance  to  him,  which,  ;  if  anything 
should  happen '  to  Lord  Cheribert,  would  turn  out  very  disastrously ; 
and  though  his  business  operations  were  often  of  a  most  specu- 
lative kind,  he  resented  their  being  made  unnecessarily  so.  He  had 
two  mottoes :  one  was  '  Push  '  (which  he  pronounced  like  *  rush ') 
and  the  other  '  No  Risks,  as  the  goose  said  when  she  stooped 
under  the  barn  door.'  It  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  much 
less  like  a  goose  than  a  fox,  but  he  was  quite  as  anxious  as  that 
prudent  bird  not  to  knock  his  head,  and  also  that  other  people  in 
whom  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  should  not  knock  their  heads — 
against  a  stone  wall  in  a  steeplechase,  for  example.  He  even 
mechanically  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  Mr.  Roscoe,  as  though  he 
would  say,  '  Do  you  hear  that  ?  '  to  which,  however,  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  '  his  little  Fairy,'  gave 
no  response. 

They  were  bending  over  those  white  flowers  together,  the 
arrival  of  which  had  already  given  Mr.  Tremenhere  some  discom- 
posure. 

*  General,  an  idea  has  just  struck  me,'  he  exclaimed  suddenly; 
'  I  think  I  see  my  way  out  of  that  business  about  which  we  were 
talking  together  just  now.' 

'  And  do  you  see  my  way  ? '  returnecl  the  General  pertiv 
nently 
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1 1  think  so,'  and  he  thrust  his  stout  arm  through  that  of  his 
astonished  guest  and  led  him  away. 

The  two  elder  sisters  looked  at  one  another  significantly. 

'Papa  is  very  angry,'  said  Philippa  in  a  low  tone. 

« There  is  no  need  to  tell  me  that,  since  I  know  papa  as  well 
as  you  do,'  was  the  dry  reply. 

'  I  suppose  it's  about  Lord  Cheribert ;  I  could  not  help  bring* 
ing  him  with  me  ;  he  asked  me  to  bring  him ;  it  is  so  difficult 
somehow  to  refuse  him  anything.' 

Agnes  did  not  answer ;  her  attention  seemed  to  be  distracted 
by  what  was  going  on  between  Mr.  Koscoe  and  Grace.  Philippa 
observed  this,  and  a  strange  expression  flitted  across  her  face ;  it 
had  displeasure  in  it,  and  also  a  certain  cruelty. 

4  After  all,'  she  said,  '  it  is  not  surprising  that  Grace  should 
have  taken  his  fancy.' 

1  Whose  fancy  ?  '  inquired  Agnes,  sharply,  the  little  colour  she 
possessed  suddenly  deserting  her  cheeks. 

'Well,  of  course,  Lord  Cheribert's ;  you  did  not  suppose  I 
meant  General  St.  Gatien's  surely  ?  '  There  was  a  touch  of  mockery 
in  her  tone  which  did  not  escape  the  other's  ear, 

'  Instead  of  chattering  here  with  me,  Philippa,'  she  said 
severely,  *  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  attending  to  our 
guests.' 

'  Why  don't  you  do  the  honours  to  them  yourself,  my  dear?' 
returned  the  other  ;  <  you  are  the  eldest.' 

Agnes'  brow  grew  very  black,  and  a  gleam  of  anger  flashed 
from  her  eyes  ;  the  tone  was  quiet  enough,  however,  in  which  she 
replied,  '  Papa  has  placed  me  here  to  take  charge  of  Grace.' 

Philippa  laughed  softly,  but  not  sweetly,  and  cast  a  half 
glance  at  the  couple  behind  them.  What  her  laugh  seemed  to 
say  was,  *  I  cannot  congratulate  you  upon  the  way  in  which  you 
are  performing  your  duties.'  '  Mr.  Koscoe,'  she  said,  f  I  have  been 
moved  on  by  the  police.  Will  you  give  me  your  escort  to  the 
refreshment  tent  ? ' 

The  gentleman  appealed  to  looked  up  with  a  quick  start,  and 
glanced  at  Agnes.  *  I  am  unable  to  oblige  you,  Miss  Philippa, 
he  answered  coldly  ;  *  I  am  under  orders  to  remain  on  guard  here 
with  your  sister.' 

It  was  Philippa's  turn  to  look  black  now  :  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  face,  she  pressed  her  lips  closely  together  as  if  to  restrain 
herself  from  speaking,  and  moved  slowly  away. 
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« Why  did  she  want  you  to  go  with  her  ? '  inquired  Agnes 
under  her  breath. 

'A  little  shy,  I  suppose  ;  there  are  so  many  people  about.' 

1  Shy  ?  You  should  rather  say  sly,'  said  Agnes  contemptuously. 

'  If  so,'  replied  Mr.  Eoscoe  gravely,  '  there  is  only  the  more 
reason  for  that  caution,  the  necessity  of  which  I  have  so  often 
ventured  to  impress  upon  you. — Your  father  is  coming  back  to  us, 
Miss  Grace ;  you  have  an  attraction  for  him  to-day,  it  seems, 
even  greater  than  usual.' 

Mr.  Tremenhere  had  now  a  lady  on  his  arm ;  she  was  dark 
and  plump,  had  hardly  reached  middle  age,  and,  but  for  a  certain 
coarseness  of  feature,  would  have  been  decidedly  good-looking. 
Her  name  was  Linden,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Her  dress  was 
magnificent — indeed,  a  great  deal  too  much  so  for  a  garden-party— 
and  sparkled  with  jewels  ;  but  the  good  nature  in  her  eyes  out- 
shone them.  Mr.  Tremenhere  had  not  many  favourites  among 
the  female  sex,  but  Mrs.  Linden  was  one  of  them.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  she  entertained  the  ambition  of  becoming  something 
nearer  to  him  than  his  confidential  friend  and  domestic  adviser — 
a  circumstance  that  prevented  her  from  gaining  the  good  graces 
of  either  Agnes  or  Philippa. 

*  They  are  so  devoted  to  their  father,'  the  widow  used  to  say 
to  her  intimates  with  a  strange  mixture  of  frankness  and  sarcasm, 
'that  it  makes  them  jealous  of  me.'  What  she  said  to  herself 
was,  '  They  think  I  want  his  money — or  what  they  consider  their 
money — as  if  I  had  not  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with  already  ! ' 
And  doubtless,  though  they  objected  to  her  influence  with  their 
father,  their  opposition  would  have  been  far  less  keen,  could  she 
have  placed  their  minds  at  ease  on  this  point.  Young  people  can 
never  understand  why  old  people  should  want  to  marry,  and  are 
always  quick  to  impute  bad  motives  for  it ;  but  the  true  reason 
for  Mrs.  Linden's  admiration  for  Mr.  Tremenhere  was  never  even 
guessed  at  by  his  daughters.  Money,  as  they  suspected,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  but  not  greed.  The  late  Mr.  Linden  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  same  profession  ;  had  been,  as  it  were, 
the  attorney-general  among  money-lenders,  but  Mr.  Tremenhere 
was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  she  bowed  down  less  to  the  golden  calf, 
than  to  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  had  built  it  up,  though 
she  perceived  no  folly  in  his  worshipping  it,  The  hunger  for  gold 
is  at  least  as  strong  with  some  people  as  that  for  land,  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much ;  and  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  it,  even 
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to  those  who  have  heaps  of  it,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  earth-eating. 
The  atmosphere  Mrs.  Linden  had  always  breathed  was  aureate  ;  the 
ground  she  had  trodden  upon  was  auriferous  ;  her  very  dreams  had 
been  golden.  She  had  been  brought  up  all  her  life,  as  indeed  had 
been  Mr.  Tremenhere,  in  the  worship  of  wealth,  which  has  a  cult, 
just  as  rank  and  position  have  ;  only,  instead  of  the  'Peerage  '  and 
the  *  County  Families,'  '  plums  '  and  '  warmth  '  are  the  objects  of 
adoration.  This  respectable  sect  place  the  possessors  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  of  five  hundred  thousand,  and  so  on,  where 
lords  and  dukes  are  put  in  the  other  scale.  In  Mrs.  Linden's 
eyes  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  because 
he  was  said  to  have  a  million  of  money  ;  if  he  had  died  worth 
all  that,  he  would  have  seemed  to  her  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
Walhalla,  and  she  would  have  spoken  of  him  ever  after  with  a 
hushed  reverence.  But  she  hoped  he  would  not  die,  but  live  to 
make  her  Mrs.  Tremenhere,  that  she  might  shine  by  his  reflected 
splendour.  Except  for  that,  her  regard  for  him  was  as  unselfish 
as  that  of  any  village  maiden  for  her  swain  ;  she  would  not  have 
asked  for  a  pennyworth  of  settlement ;  and  underneath  all  that 
yellow  mud  she  had  a  tender  heart. 

*  How  beautiful  your  little  Fairy  is  looking,  dear  Mr.  Tremen- 
here ! '  she  had  been  saying  with  genuine  admiration,  as,  emerging 
with  him  from  the  refreshment  tent,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  girl  and 
her  body-guard.     *  If  I  were  you  I  should  feel  quite  nervous  at 
having  so  bright  a  jewel  in  charge.' 

'  Grace  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty,'  said  the  money-lender  in  a 
tone  that  was  not  only  confident  but  had  something  of  reproof 
in  it. 

'No  doubt,  as  good  as  gold.  But  her  very  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  her  own  attractions  have  danger  in  them.' 

4  That  is  true,'  said  Mr.  Tremenhere.  It  was  even  truer  than 
she  thought ;  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty — some  day — to  point 
out  to  his  little  Fairy,  that,  kind  and  tender  as  he  seemed  to  her, 
he  could — and  would — be  inflexible  as  iron  in  certain  circum- 
stances ;  on  an  occasion  too,  perhaps,  when  she  might  have  expected 
him  to  be  soft  as  wax ;  but  he  shrank  from  showing  her  a  side  of 
his  character  which,  though  so  often  turned  to  others,  she  had 
never  beheld. 

'  You  are  a  woman  and  have  keen  eyes,'  he  continued  gravely  ; 
*  do  you  suspect  danger — I  mean  from  any  particular  quarter?  ' 

*  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Tremenhere.' 
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*  But  1  insist  upon  it,  Mrs.  Linden  ;  my  child  has  no  motner.' 
<  That  is  an  appeal  I  cannot  resist,' she  interrupted  hastily; 

'  but  I  am  no  meddler,  and  hate  to  make  mischief,  and,  moreover, 
I  may  be  quite  wrong.  There  is  also  another  reason  which  dis- 
inclines me  to  speak.' 

*  Out  with  it !  let  us  get  that  over  first,'  he  said.     His  manner 
was  more  brusque  even  than  usual ;  it  concealed  an  anxiety. 

*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  what  I  am  about  to  say  would  not 
be  to  your  taste.     You  have  strong  likings  as  well  as  prejudices. 
I  do  not  wish  to  suffer  in  your  opinion  by  going  counter  to  one  of 
them.' 

*  You  shall  not  suffer ;  even  if  you  are  wrong,  I  shall  be  your 
debtor,  Mrs.  Linden.     AVho  is  it  you  suspect  ? ' 

*  I  suspect  no  one.     But,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  likely 
quarter  for  danger  to  Grace  to  come  is  the  one  in  which  you  have 
placed  most  confidence.' 

'  He  dares  not,'  replied  Mr.  Tremenhere  in  low,  hoarse  tones. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  mention  names,  for  his  own  eyes  and  those 
of  his  companion  were  fixed,  while  they  were  speaking,  upon  the 
man  in  question.  He  was  standing  with  smiling  lip,  stroking  a 
whisker  f  as  the  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face,'  between  the 
two  ladies,  and  making  himself  agreeable  as  it  seemed  to  both  of* 
them. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  that  he  dares  not  do,' was 
Mrs.  Linden's  quiet  rejoinder.  '  His  will  is  as  strong  as  yours, 
and  he  is  very  subtle.' 

« You  are  right  so  far,  but  you  do  not  understand  how  well  he 
understands  me.  Moreover,  if  what  you  imagine  were  the  fact, 
Agnes,  who  is  as  sharp-eyed  as  yourself,  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover it.' 

There  was  a  reply  on  Mrs.  Linden's  lips  which,  if  expressed, 
would  have  surprised  her  companion  very  much  ;  but  it  never 
passed  them. 

'Agnes  suspects  nothing  because  she  deems  her  sister  still  a 
child,'  she  answered  after  a  moment's  pause.  '  That  very  circum- 
stance, however,  may  be  to  Grace's  disadvantage.  She  may  come 
tinder  his  influence  without  knowing  it,  and  the  knowledge  may 
come  too  late.' 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess  from  Mr.  Tremen- 
here's  face  that  the  suspicion  of  this  very  thing  had  already 
occurred  to  him,  and  that  not  an  hour  ago ;  but  he  nodded  and 
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jerked  his  hand  out  in  a  manner  that  informed  Mrs.  Linden,  who 
had  studied  his  sign  language  to  some  purpose,  that  what  she  had 
said  to  him  had  had  its  weight,  and  would  be  attended  to.  His 
anger,  however,  must  have  been  great,  since  even  the  presence  of 
his  little  Fairy  did  not  prevent  his  addressing  his  subordinate, 
when  he  came  up  with  him,  in  the  harshest  tone. 

'What  are  you  hanging  about  here  for,  Roscoe,  instead  of 
making  yourself  useful  about  the  place  ?  ' 

Mr.  Roscoe  looked  quite  unmoved,  and,  as  Agnes  knew,  was 
perfectly  well  able  to  answer  for  himself  under  much  more  trying 
circumstances ;  but  to  have  him  thus  spoken  to  in  the  hearing  of 
Mrs.  Linden  was  unendurable  to  her. 

'  If  there  is  any  one  to  blame,'  she  interposed,  '  blame  me  ;  for 
it  was  at  rny  request  that  Mr.  Roscoe  kept  us  company.' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  evinced  to  her  father  the 
smallest  interest  in  that  gentleman,  and  she  regretted  the  speech 
the  instant  she  had  uttered  it. 

Mr.  Tremenhere,  however,  did  not  appear  displeased,  and 
seemed  even  mollified  by  it.  His  suspicions  had  taken  another 
direction,  and  were  monopolised  by  another  object. 

'  In  that  case,'  he  said  coldly,  '  I  will  take  Mr.  Roscoe's  place  ; ' 
and,  so  saying,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

Mrs,  Linden  dowered  Agnes  with  a  smile  of  such  quiet  signifi- 
cance as  that  young  lady  would  have  liked  to  recompense  by 
strangling  her  on  the  spot. 

Even  in  the  richest  households  there  are  drawbacKs  to  perfect 
happiness,  and  there  was  more  than  one  skeleton  in  the  closet  at 
Lebanon  Lodge,  the  existence  of  which  it  was  highly  desirable 
should  not  be  suspected  by  an  outsider. 


CIIAPTEft  V, 

THE   WARNING. 

IT  was  Mr.  Tremenhere's  custom,  when  the  labours  of  each  day 
were  over,  to  write  down  the  result  of  them  in  a  certain  ledger, 
furnished  with  great  locks  like  a  prison  door,  in  company  with  his 
faithful  assistant,  Mr.  Roscoe.  The  place  of  meeting  of  these  two 
recording  angels  was  a  small  upper  room  (such  as  could  not  be 
spied  upon),  furnished  like  a  bank  parlour,  and  in  which  more 
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money  (in  paper)  was  wont  nightly  to  change  hands  than  in  the 
saloons  of  Monaco,  and  with  a  much  greater  percentage  in  favour 
of  '  the  table.'  Even  when  there  had  been  but  little  business 
done,  they  would  still  meet  together  and  concert  benevolent 
schemes  for  getting  this  and  that  poor  fellow  out  of  his  difficulties, 
and  also  for  recompensing  themselves  for  their  trouble  in  the 
matter.  It  was  not  done  in  the  prim  stiff  way  in  which  affairs  are 
— sometimes — conducted  in  the  City,  but  over  cigars  and  brandy 
and  soda ;  and  these  discussions,  especially  so  far  as  Josh  was 
concerned,  were  carried  on  with  much  dramatic  force  and  freedom 
from  convention.  These  two  spiders,  working  in  the  same  web, 
were  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other ;  the  one  somewhat  bloated 
and  unwieldy,  but  uncommonly  deft  and  keen,  and  the  other  lank 
and  agile,  and  quick  to  supply  a  thread  where  it  was  wanted,  and 
the  gluten  to  fix  it. 

Even  after  the  birthday  party  at  Lebanon  Lodge  they  met  as 
usual,  though  a  trifle  later ;  for,  because  a  day  had  been  spent  in 
conviviality,  it  by  no  means  followed  with  these  diligent  workers 
that  no  '  operation'  had  been  effected.  From  the  flower  Pleasure 
it  was  quite  as  much  their  habit  to  pluck  the  blossom  Business 
as  from  the  more  ordinary  sources ;  the  nettle  Danger  was  more 
often  bound  up  in  it  in  that  case  than  usual,  and  required  their 
more  particular  attention. 

Mr.  Tremenhere's  face  was  graver  to-night  than  customary,  and 
had  even  a  sullen  look,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  it  rarely  wore.  If 
he  was  not  the  best-mannered  man  that  ever  picked  pocket,  as  some 
eulogist  described  him,  who  knew  perhaps  more  of  pickpocketing 
than  of  manners,  he  was  of  a  much  more  genial  nature  than  could 
be  expected  from  any  one  in  his  line  of  business ;  he  had  his 
likings,  not  altogether  misplaced,  and  was  always  more  willing  to 
do  a  kindness  that  cost  him  nothing  than  an  injury.  He  was  not 
an  honourable  man,  of  course ;  there  were  legal  authorities  of  high 
standing  who  had  pronounced  him  dishonest ;  but  he  was  not  one 
of  your  mean  and  miserly  money-lenders.  His  huge  fortune  had 
not  been  built  up  by  scraping  and  paring  ;  it  was  even  said  that 
from  bones  on  which  he  had  found  unexpected  pickings  he  had 
sometimes  taken  less  than  he  might  have  done,  though  that  idea 
perhaps  owed  its  origin  to  the  love  of  romance  which,  I  am  thank-  . 
ful  to  say,  pervades  every  section  of  society.  But  he  liked  his 
comforts,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  put  out  by  a  small 
thing.  Yet  it  was  a  small  thing,  as  Mr.  Koscoe  thought,  that  had 
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put  his  companion  out  to-night,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  at 
once  grappled  with  it.  His  own  marvellous  power  of  intuition 
was  one  of  the  things,  as  he  well  knew,  for  which  his  lord  and 
master  valued  him ;  and  he  never  shrank,  as  a  mere  subordinate 
would  have  done,  from  treading  on  a  tender  place,  or  hinting  that 
the  other  had  here  and  there  been  less  sagacious  in  his  proceedings 
than  became  him. 

*  General  St.  Gatien  tells  me  that  you  are  going  to  let  him 
have  that  money,'  he  observed  quietly  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 

Even  in  his  talks  with  his  patron,  Mr.  Roscoe  always  gave  his 
clients  their  full  title,  whereas  Josh  was  terribly  at  his  ease  in 
Zion,  and  would  speak  of  persons  of  the  highest  position  with  the 
most  shocking  familiarity. 

*  Of  course  you  know  best  (a  phrase  he  never  used  unless  he 
was  quite  sure  the  other  was  in  the  wrong),  but  in  my  opinion 
the  General  is  a  squeezed  lemon.' 

Mr.  Tremenhere  threw  out  hia  hand  in  his  contemptuous 
fashion. 

*  Damn  St.  Gatien  ! '  he  said  j  '  I'm  going  to  have  a  word  or 
two  with  you ! ' 

Roscoe  had  a  command  over  his  features  which  would  have 
fitted  him  for  a  diplomatist  or  a  poker  player  of  the  highest  order  ; 
but,  though  he  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  up  in  his  com- 
panion's face  with  well-affected  surprise,  he  felt  the  tell-tale  colour 
in  his  cheeks  as  he  did  so. 

'If  you  are  deceiving  me,  Edward  Roscoe,'  continued  Mn 
Tremenhere,  speaking  with  a  sternness  that  was  almost  savage  in 
its  intensity,  and  gazing  at  him  with  angry  eyes,  '  it  will  be  the 
worst  piece  of  work  you  ever  did  for  yourself — by  Heaven,  it 
will ! ' 

*  Deceiving  you,  Mr.  Tremenhere  ? '   His  tone  was  one  of  sheer 
amazement,  but  still  the  tell-tale  blood  would  not  be  kept  down, 
but  rose  and  rose  till  it  sang  '  traitor '  in  his  very  ears. 

*  Have  I  taken  you  from  the  gutter,  I  wonder,  and   clothed 
and  taught  and  fed  you,  only  that  you   should  turn  like  an  un- 
grateful cur,  and  snap  at  my  hand  ? — for  you  cannot  bite  me,  sir, 
you  cannot  bite  me.     No  !  ' 

The  speaker's  excitement  was  extreme,  and  made  the  greater 
impression  on  his  companion,  because  such  a  state  of  mind  in  his 
patron  was  without  a  precedent.  The  fear  which  filled  Mr.  Roscoe's 
mind  was  also  as  great  a  stranger  there.  He  had  secrets  of  his 
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0-wG_and  damaging  ones— but  if  all  of  them  (save  one)  had  been 
discovered,  he  would  have  met  his  accusers  with  a  front  of  brass. 
The  question  that  stirred  his  scheming  soul  to  its  muddy  depths 
was.  'Had  that  one  been  discovered?'  Xo !  if  it  had  been,  he 
would  have  been  by  this  time  in  the  street  with  Mr.  Tremenhere's 
door  closed  for  ever  behind  him  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  might  be 
suspected  ;  nothing  less,  he  felt,  than  such  a  suspicion  could  have 
moved  his  patron  thus. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Mr.  Tremenhere  ;  I  cannot 
defend  myself,  since  you  are  striking  me  in  the  dark.  I  only 
know  that  you  are  doing  me  a  grievous  wrong.' 

•  It  may  be  so,  I  hope  it  is — for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  sir, 
be  sure  of  that.  I  say  again,  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power  of 
man  to  hurt  me  ;  I  have  no  weak  point — none.' 

His  appearance  physically  was  not  corroborative  of  this  state- 
ment. His  huue  and  flabby  frame  shook  from  head  to  foot ;  his 
eves  were  bloodshot  ;  and  on  his  forehead  there  was  a  ghastly 
dew.  Under  circumstances  less  affecting  his  own  vital  interests 
Mr.  Rosc-oe  would  have  been  seriously  alarmed  for  his  patron  ; 
but  for  the  moment  it  behoved  him  to  lo:>k  to  himself  alone,  and 
be  armed  at  all  points,  though  indeed,  if  the  stroke  he  awaited 
should  be  that  he  had  in  his  mind,  even  his  ready  skill  and 
buckler  of  bull's  hide  would  little  avail  him. 

'I  am  here  to  ask  you  nothing,'  continued  the  money-lender 
after  a  long  pause  ;  '  for  if  you  are  guilty,  I  know  I  should  only 
meet  with  lies/ 

It  was  not  a  complimentary  observation,  but.  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed, it  gave  more  satisfaction  than  under  other  circumstances 
any  eulogy  could  have  done.  He  uttered  a  silent  sigh  of  relief, 
and  bowed  his  head  with  Eastern  humility — behaviour  so  foreign 
to  his  character,  that,  if  his  companion  had  not  been  blinded  with 
passion,  it  might  have  itself  betrayed  him. 

'  I  am  here,  Edward  Eoscoe,  to  warn  you  for  the  first  time  and 
the  last.  You  think  yourself  my  right  hand,  and  I  do  not  deny 
your  use ;  you  trade  on  it,  I  know,  and  I  don't  blame  you ;  you 
have  lived  on  the  crumbs  that  have  fallen  from  my  table,  and 
grown  fat  upon  them  ;  let  that  content  you.  Beware  of  interfer- 
ing between  me  and  mine  !  ' 

'  Then  it  is  so,'  was  the  other's  inward  thought ;  *  he  does 
snspect  it.'  He  dared  not  meet  his  patron's  eye,  but,  looking 
critically  at  his  cigar  (which  was  natural  enough,  since  it  had  gone 
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out,  but  that  he  did  not  notice),  replied  deferentially,  '  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  ever  having  done  so,  Mr.  Tremenhere.' 

'  Knowing  me  as  you  do,'  continued  the  money-lender,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  this  disclaimer,  '  you  are  aware,  I  suppose, 
that  if  any  one  of  those  men  who  were  in  this  house  to-day,  men 
of  rank  and  birth,  and  some  of  them  not  without  expectations, 
which  no  one  knows  better  than  myself  how  to  realise,  was  to  ask 
one  of  mv  daughters  in  marriage,  what  sort  of  answer  he  would 
get  from  me  ?  ' 

'I  know  that  he  might  just  as  well  ask  for  the  moon,'  replied 
the  other  dryly. 

*  And  if,  notwithstanding  that  reply,  he  should  put  his  design 
into  execution,  and  persuade  the  silly  girl  to  marry  him,  you  know 
too  what  would  happen  then  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  would  happen/  returned  Mr.  Koscoe,  forcing  a  smile, 
*  except  that  he  would  have  found  a  wife.  She  would  not,  as  I  can 
well  believe,  be  the  heiress  he  had  looked  for.' 

*  Heiress !  '  hissed  the  money-lender ;  *  while  I  lived  she  would 
not  have  a  penny,  and  when  I  was  dead  she  would  have  a  shilling 
— just  a  shilling  to  show  that  I  had  not  forgotten  her.' 

'Indeed,  sir,  I  think  it  very  probable.' 

*  Probable  ?      It  would  most  certainly  happen.      My  money 
shall   never,    never ' — here   he  struck    the  table  with  his  large, 
nerveless  hand,  as  a  fishmonger  smites  his  slab  with  a  flat  fish — 
'feed  the  insatiable  maw  of  any  spendthrift — no,  not  if  he  could 
make  my  girl  a  duchess.      Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  likely  that  a 
low-born  schemer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  shrewd  wits,  and  con- 
tempt for  ne'er-do-wells,  himself  runs  risks  I  know,  and  looks  to 
become  wealthy  in  a  moment  by  a  lucky  stroke  on  'change,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  enriching  himself  by  the  same  means  at 
my  expense?  ' 

Such  an  insult  might  have  brought  the  blood  to  any  man's 
cheek,  but  it  was  not  the  insult  that  turned  that  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  to  crimson. 

*  Such    a    character  as  you  describe,    Mr.  Tremenhere,'    he 
answered  quietly,  '  would  have  most  certainly  no  chance  at  all.' 

*  You  are  right.  Lay  your  own  words  to  heart  and  profit  by  them. 
Stop ! ' — for  the  other  was  about  to  speak — *  there  is  one  thing  more. 
Notwithstanding  the  conviction  you  have  expressed,  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  entertain  an  illusion.     You  may  think — though  you 
ought  to  know  me  betler — that,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said 
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on  this  matter,  and  how  fully  purposed  I  am  in  my  own  mind 
about  it,  there  is  a  weak  point  through  which  you  may  reach  my 
heart  and  gain  your  ends.  "  There  is  his  little  Fairy,"  you  may 
be  saying  to  yourself,  "  who  is  dearer  to  him  than  all  his  wealth, 
and  whom  he  would  never  doom  to — what  he  most  despises  and 
detests  himself — a  life  of  poverty.  If  I  could  wind  myself  into 
her  affection,  and  secure  her  for  my  own,  he  would  forgive  her, 
though  he  would  never  forgive  me.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  come 
to  terms  ;  on  his  death-bed  at  least  he  would  send  for  her,  and  say, 
'  You  are  my  daughter  still '  " ;  if  you  are  thinking  that,  Edward 
Eoscoe,  you  are  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  indeed.' 

While  his  patron  was  thus  speaking,  the  flush  had  gradually 
left  the  other's  cheek  ;  a  certain  rigidity  of  limb,  caused  by  some 
extreme  tension  of  the  nerves,  had  also  disappeared ;  except  that 
he  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  instead  of  pain,  he  was  like  a  man 
who  recovers  from  a  fainting  fit,  and,  though  not  unconscious  of  a 
danger  narrowly  escaped,  begins  to  feel  himself  again. 

'Mr.  Tremenhere,'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  more  grave  than 
ordinary,  but  without  a  trace  of  his  recent  humility,  '  you  amaze 
me.  I  say  nothing  of  the  infamy  that  is  pre-supposed  in  the 
monstrous  offence  which  you  would  by  implication  impute  to  me, 
except  that  it  is  of  so  vile  a  character  that,  even  with  your  low 
opinion  of  human  nature,  I  feel  confident  it  did  not  originate  in 
your  own  mind.  None  but  a  woman,  who  had  her  own  ends  to 
serve,  could  have  conceived  it.' 

'  Never  you  mind  how  it  got  there,'  answered  the  other  curtly. 
'  It  is  there.' 

'  I  see  it  is ;  I  see  that  your  mind  has  been  poisoned  against 
me.  Let  it  be  so.  Think  anything  of  me  that  you  please.  Let 
toe  be  as  base  and  faithless  to  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  me  as 
malice  can  paint.  But,  remember,  in  so  doing  you  impute 
ingratitude  and  disobedience  to  one  whom  you  know  to  be  in- 
capable of  such  offences,  an  innocent  and  loving  child.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh  ! '  answered  the  other  contemptuously.  <  None 
of  your  heroics,  sir.  Of  course  she  is  innocent,  but  she  is  no 
longer  a  child.  You  sent  her  flowers  to-day.' 

«  Her  birthday !  Even  if  I  had  sent  her  diamonds,  it  would 
have  been  no  such  matter.  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  your 
objecting  to  it.  She  has  been  "  Grace  "  to  me  ever  since  I  have 
known  her ;  but  henceforward  she  shall  be  "  Miss  Grace,"  like  her 
sisters.  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  just  now  that  anything  I 
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might  allege  in  my  own  defence — against  a  charge  of  which  I 
knew  nothing,  and  as  little  expected  it  to  be  this  as  one  of  arson 
—would  probably  be  lies.  Ask,  then,  Miss  Grace  herself  what  I 
have  said  to  her,  how  I  have  behaved  to  her,  so  long  as  she  can 
remember.  That  I  have  not  been  truthful  to  her  may  be  justly 
urged  against  me ;  but  did  you  wish  me  to  be  truthful  to  her  ? 
When  she  asked  her  simple,  ignorant  questions  about  her  father's 

calling ' 

'  Be  silent,  sir,'  interrupted  the  money-lender  savagely,  '  and 
let  my  Grace  alone ! ' 

*  As  you  please,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  though  it  seems  hard  that  a 
man's  mouth  should  be  closed  on  the  very  matter  which  would 
establish  his  innocence.  However,  since  that  is  forbidden  ground, 
and  also  as  it  seems  you  think  me  knave  enough  for  anything, 
the  only  line  of  defence  that  is  left  me  is  to  plead  that,  if  guilty, 
I  am  not  responsible  for  my  actions.  If  I  have  entertained  such 
a  project  as  has  been  suggested  by  you,  I  must  certainly 
be  stark  staring  mad.  I  put  aside  the  fact  that  I  am  double 
the  young  lady's  age,  and  totally  unfitted  by  my  position  to 
induce  her  (if  the  subject  of  matrimony  has  ever  entered  her 
mind,  which  I  do  not  believe)  to  waste  a  thought  on  me  ;  I 
only  urge  this  argument,  that,  since  I  have  been  your  confidential 
clerk  for  many  years,  I  know  something  of  your  character  ;  and 
what  I  have  gathered  from  my  study  of  it  is  that,  so  far  from  your 
affection  for  your  youngest  daughter  being  likely  to  mitigate 
in  your  eye  any  such  act  of  folly  and  disobedience  on  her  part,  it 
would  add  fuel  to  fire.  You  are  not  a  man  to  be  crossed  in  any- 
thing on  which  you  have  set  your  mind  •  but  where  you  have  set 
your  heart,  opposition,  if  I  read  you  aright,  would  turn  it  from 
stone  to  steel.  Knave  let  me  be,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  consider 
me  such ;  but,  whether  blinded  by  your  own  passion  or  hoodwinked 
by  another,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  been  brought  to  think 
Edward  Koscoe  a  born  fool.' 

These  words  flowed  with  a  force  and  earnestness  that,  if  they 
were  feigned,  would  have  proved  the  speaker  to  be  a  consummate 
actor  indeed ;  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  stood  steadily  con- 
fronting the  other,  was  almost  contemptuous  in  its  defiant  con- 
fidence ;  his  air  had  lost  all  its  habitual  secretiveness  and  reserve, 
and  manifested,  what  had  probably  never  been  seen  in  it  before,  an 
honest  indignation. 

*  It  may  be  as  you  say,  sir  ;  I  hope  it  i?,'  was  the  cold  rejoinder. 
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« I  have  made  no  accusation  against  you,  and  I  do  not  regret  my 
word  of  warning — I  have  done.' 

These  last  words  were  uttered  thickly  and  indistinctly,  and  had 
a  terrible  significance  for  the  ear  that  heard  them.  The  speaker's 
face  had  turned  purple,  and  had  a  look  in  it  which  agitated  his 
companion  with  a  strange  mixture  of  hope  and  fear. 

*  You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Tremenhere  ?  ' 

A  sharp  and  bitter  cry^broke  from  the  lips  of  the  money-lender 
as  he  sank  backwards  in  his  chair. 

In  a  moment  Eoscoe  was  at  his  side,  unloosing  his  neckcloth. 
It  was  an  involuntary  action,  and,  after  he  had  performed  it,  he 
remained  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  eye  mechanically  sought  the 
bottle  of  brandy,  but  his  hand  did  not  move  towards  it.  He  stood 
watching  his  master  like  a  dog  (but  with  no  such  faithful  or 
anxious  look),  and  with  his  ear  on  the  stretch  for  any  external 
sound.  Would  that  scream  have  roused  the  house,  he  was  won- 
dering, or  had  no  one  heard  it  ?  Presently  the  money-lender 
opened  his  eyes.  '  Brandy  !  '  he  gasped.  With  steady  hand  the 
other  poured  out  a  glassful  and  gave  it  him,  like  medicine  to  a 
child.  The  stimulant  revived  him. 

'  Tell  no  one  of  this,'  he  murmured.     Koscoe  inclined  his  head. 

4  If  I  had  not  thought  such  would  have  been  your  wish,'  he 
answered  gently,  '  I  should  have  called  assistance.' 

*  You  did  quite  right — another  !  ' 

{ I  am  afraid  you  have  been  in  great  pain,  sir,'  said  the  other, 
as  he  obeyed  him. 

'  Pain  doesn't  express  it ;  it  was  torture — agony.' 
'  For  the  moment  you  lost  your  breath,  I  fear.' 
4  It  was  not  breathlessness  ;  it  was  annihilation.' 
He  felt  for  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

*  That  was  the  dew  of  death,  Eoscoe.     But  for  you  ' — he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  neckcloth  on  his  knee — *  I  should  have  been 
gone ;  I  shall  not  forget  it.' 

'  You  make  much  of  a  trifle,  Mr.  Tremenhere.' 
'  A  trifle,  you  call  it !     By  George,  let  me  tell  you  it  was  Touch 
and  Go ! ' 

There  was  no  occasion  to  tell  Mr.  Roscoe  that.  He  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  companion's  seizure,  and 
also  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  there  was  no  further  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it.  The  money-lender's  face  had  assumed  its 
normal  complexion — not  a  particularly  wholesome  one,  it  is  true, 
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but  with  no  resemblance,  such  as  it  had  so  lately  worn,  to  that  of 
a  man  half-strangled ;  it  was  curious,  too,  how,  with  returning  life, 
his  old  manner  of  speech  had  been  resumed,  which,  but  now,  in 
view  of  the  Beckoning  Hand,  had  been  so  apprehensively  grave. 

*  Yes,  you've  had  your  warning,  and  I've  had  mine,  the  same 
evening,'  he  continued  grimly;  *  but  mine  was  a  real  notice  to  quit. 
What  fools  we  are,  even  the  sharpest  of  us  ! '  he  added  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Tremenhere  j  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  were  saying.' 

*  Never  mind,  it  was  not  worth  catching.     Now  I  shall  do.' 
And  he  looked  towards  his  bedroom  door,  which  communicated  with 
the  sitting-room. 

1 1  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  left,  sir,'  returned  the  other ;  *  it 
will  be  no  inconvenience  to  me  to  sleep  here  on  the  sofa,  so  as  to 
hear  you  if  you  called.' 

The  words  were  couched  in  dry  mechanical  tones,  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sympathy  they  suggested,  and  the  speaker  kept 
his  eyes  upon  the  floor  as  he  uttered  them.  Perhaps  it  was  some 
sense  of  shortcoming  in  his  manner,  or  even  some  expression  in 
that  downcast  face,  which  the  other  was  regarding  very  sharply, 
that  caused  Mr.  Tremenhere  to  decline  this  offer,  and  without 
thanks. 

'  No,  no,  I  shall  be  better  alone,'  he  said  with  abrupt  decision. 
«  Good  night ! ' 

'  Very  good.'  Mr.  Roscoe  lit  his  candle  and  left  the  room. 
His  patron  listened  for  a  moment  as  though  to  make  sure  the  other 
had  gone  away,  then  moved  to  the  door,  and  softly  locked  and 
bolted  it, 

'  My  nerves  are  thoroughly  upset,'  he  muttered  to  himself. 
'  What  could  he  hope  to  get  by  murdering  me  ?  That  woman  was 
wrong,  too,  I'm  pretty  sure,  about  his  having  any  designs  on  Grace  ; 
still  he  might  have  had,  and  in  that  case,  if  I  had  died  to-night — 
well,  there  shall  be  no  more  risks ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  done.' 
There  was  a  large  bookcase  in  the  room  filled  mostly  with  legal 
works,  and  on  the  top  shelf  an  encyclopaedia  in  many  volumes  ;  he 
took  down  volume  1  and  turned  to  a  certain  article.  *  This  disease,' 
it  said,  *  is  characterised  by  intense  pain  and  sense  of  constriction ; 
the  paroxysms  begin  with  the  breastbone  and  extend  to  the 
shoulder.  The  fits  recur,  and  the  patient  dies  in  one  of  them.' 
*  I  thought  so.'  He  put  the  book  back  carefully  in  its  place,  and 
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reseated  himself  in  his  chair.  '  I  must  not  allow  myself,  it  seems, 
to  be  put  out  by  things  as  I  was  to-day.  There  will  be  no 
occasion  to  be  put  out  when  one  has  guarded  against  all  possible 
consequences.  And  in  the  meantime  nothing  shall  disturb  me.' 
Nevertheless,  though  there  was  no  recurrence  of  his  malady,  Mr. 
Tremenhere  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  that  night.  His  sleep  was 
broken,  and  once,  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
thought  he  heard  the  handle  of  his  sitting-room  door  turned  ;  but 
that,  no  doubt,  as  he  assured  himself,  was  fancy.  With  the  morning 
light  he  was  almost  himself  again ;  the  impression  of  what  he  had 
suffered  was  still  upon  him,  but  greatly  weakened  ;  and  though  he 
was  no  less  determined  to  put  into  effect  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  the  previous  night,  there  seemed  no  such  pressing  occasion 
for  it.  That  information  in  the  encyclopedia  was  doubtless  correct 
enough,  but  it  might  not  apply  to  him.  Since  doubt,  however,  had 
become  a  factor  in  his  case,  there  were  two  things  to  be  done 
instead  of  one. 


PILGRIMS   TO  MECCA. 

EVERY  year  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pious  believers  in  the 
name  of  Mohamed  desert  their  homesteads  and  wend  their  way, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  towards  the  country  that  saw  the  birth 
of  their  religion  and  witnessed  the  miraculous  deeds  of  their 
arch-prophet.  From  China,  India,  and  Persia  ;  from  every  quarter 
of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  from  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco  ;  from  Zanzibar  and  Senegal ;  from  Kurdistan  and  Afghan- 
istan ;  from  the  Soudan  and  the  great  Sahara,  and  from  many 
other  places  whose  existence  we  Europeans  are  but  dimly  con- 
scious of,  they  throng- — mostly  poor,  ignorant,  and  dirty,  but 
devout  and  determined  in  their  purpose.  They  are  pilgrims  to 
the  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  to  reach  them 
they  starve  themselves  for  years  to  save  up  sufficient  money  to 
defray  their  expenses,  and  endure  horrible  privations  by  the 
way.  They  commit  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  the  vast  and 
awe-inspiring  sea,  dreaded  by  all  true  Easterns;  they  risk  being 
robbed  by  the  Bedouins  or  killed  by  the  heat — and  all  with  an 
amount  of  phlegm  and  good  humour  that  is  almost  sublime. 
Whatever  happens  to  them  they  care  not ;  God  will  provide  for 
them,  and  should  they  die  on  their  way  out  they  will  be  received 
all  the  more  readily  into  the  mansions  and  the  arms  of  the 
voluptuous  houris  already  provided  for  each  one  of  them  by  their 
much-beloved  prophet  in  the  seven-storied  paradise  of  Islam. 

Last  year  (1888)  the  Great  Hadi,  or  principal  day  when  all 
the  pilgrims  have  to  unite  in  worship  at  Mecca,  took  place  on 
Friday,  August  17.  It  usually  occurs  about  this  time,  but  the 
exact  date  varies,  and  is  fixed  annually  by  the  religious  authori- 
ties at  Mecca.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  good  Moslems  to  perform 
this  pilgrimage  at  least  once,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Many 
perform  it  several  times,  and  some  make  a  business  of  it,  and 
hire  themselves  out  as  substitutes  for  others  ;  for  a  pilgrimage 
by  proxy  is  considered  to  be  as  effective  as  one  performed 
in  person,  provided  that  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  per- 
formed be  dead.  No  one  can  hire  a  substitute  during  his  life- 
time, but  he  may  leave  a  provision  to  that  effect  in  his  will. 
This  pilgrimage  must  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  penance, 
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after  which  the  Hadji  is  to  receive  a  plenary  indulgence  for  past 
sins.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  Eucharist,  whereby  the  believer  is  supposed  to  be 
brought  into  closer  communion  for  the  time  being  with  the  Deity 
and  his  human  representative.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to 
declare  that  one  is  not  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking— and  many,  without  the  least  odium  being  attached  to 
them,  excuse  themselves  on  that  plea — for  it  is  expressly  ordered 
that  no  man  unable  to  pay  his  own  way  without  being  an  incum- 
brance  to  any  one  else  should  attempt  it.  The  necessary  expenses 
vary  according  to  the  station  of  the  Hadji.  A  poor  man  starting 
from  the  shores  of  Persia  could  perform  the  whole  pilgrimage  and 
get  back  for  about  350  rupees,  or  about  231.  10s.  of  our  money — 
according  to  the  present  relative  value  of  the  rupee  and  sovereign 
at  Bushire,  the  chief  seaport  of  Persia.  A  person  of  any  conse- 
quence would  probably  spend  1,000  rupees  ;  and  of  course  a  rich 
man  could,  if  he  liked,  spend  a  much  larger  sum.  Yet  not  much 
opportunity  for  display  is  allowed.  All  around  Mecca  there  are 
certain  places,  forming  a  circle  round  the  city,  after  passing 
which  the  pilgrimage  begins  in  earnest.  For  men  no  covering  is 
allowed  but  a  couple  of  white  towels  or  bits  of  calico  sheeting,  one 
fastened  round  the  waist  and  the  other  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 
On  women,  also,  no  jewel  or  ornament  of  any  description  is  tole- 
rated— robes  of  snow-white  linen  constitute  their  only  apparel. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  women  are  not  considered  fit 
to  take  part  in  this  important  religious  duty,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
religious  services  whatever.  There  is  a  ^evalent  idea  amongst 
us  that  Moslems  do  not  allow  to  their  women  the  possession  of 
souls.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  may  be  to  the  point  to  mention 
that  I  am  writing  this  in  Busrah,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  that  just 
as  I  finished  writing  the  last  sentence  a  sheikh  of  great  learning  and 
influence  in  this  place  came  in,  and  on  asking  him  the  question, 
he  gives  me  to  understand  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  women  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  regards  a  future  life  as  men,  and  that 
women  are  allowed  to  enter  a  mosque  and  pray  therein  ;  but 
that  it  is  not  customary  for  them  to  do  so.  This  summer  I 
accompanied  a  steamer  carrying  pilgrims  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Jeddah,  and  amongst  them  we  had 
quite  a  large  number  of  women.  One  middle-aged  lady— a 
person  of  great  importance,  for  she  was  one  of  the  wives  of  a 
powerful  Persian  sheikh— I  have  heard  holding  forth  to  quite  a 
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crowd  of  male  listeners  outside  the  impromptu  tent  that  shielded 
her  from  their  view,  on  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Unknowable 
with  the  same  surprising  assurance,  and  utter  contempt  of  all 
logic,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  our  own  fair  countrywomen,  and 
had  just  returned  from  morning  service.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  in  Persia  if  a  rich  woman  marries  she  retains  complete 
control  over  all  her  property  ;  if  she  dies  without  issue  it  returns 
to  her  parents,  or  she  may  will  a  part  of  it  to  her  husband ;  if 
she  has  a  child  the  whole  goes  to  it  at  her  death,  whether  it  be  a 
boy  or  a  girl ;  if  she  has  two  children,  one  a  boy  and  the  other  a 
girl,  the  boy  gets  two-thirds,  and  the  girl  one-third — the  husband 
is  entitled  to  nothing. 

These  women  are  not  such  complete  slaves  to  their  hus- 
bands as  is  generally  supposed.  A  Moorish  officer  we  took  to 
Jeddah  from  Tangiers  had  his  wife  with  him.  She  was  his  only 
wife,  and,  though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  been  married  to 
him  five  years,  and  had  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
dead,  and  the  other  two  alive  and  left  behind  at  their  home  in 
Fez,  whence  they  came.  lie  had  twice  before  performed  the 
Hadj,  and  each  time  had  been  accompanied  by  his  young  wife. 
This  time  they  were  taking  her  mother  with  them ;  and  indeed 
the  thoughtful  and  considerate  way  in  which  he  treated  them 
occasioned  me  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  This  bigoted  Mussulman 
— looked  upon  by  his  European  brethren  as  a  jealous  tyrant  of 
women,  as  one  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  their  higher 
qualities,  and  merely  using  them  as  means  wherewith  to  gratify 
his  coarse  passions — could  certainly  have  shamed  many  of  them 
in  this  matter.  The  ship  was  lying  in  the  bay  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Tangiers ;  the  sea  was  running  pretty  high,  and  long 
before  they  came  alongside,  both  ladies  were  very  sick.  Gently 
he  lifted  them  on  board  and  laid  them  down  in  a  quiet  corner, 
whilst  he  rushed  about  to  seek  the  best  place  on  deck  whereon  to 
fix  his  tent.  Then  he  tore  open  his  packages,  and  drew  out  from 
them  carpets  and  pillows  and  curtains,  and  in  a  short  while  a  well- 
fitted  tent  was  ready,  and  into  it  he  carried  the  two  women  and 
laid  them  down  and  made  them  comfortable.  There  they  lay  till 
the  next  day,  as  much  like  two  bundles  of  clothes  as  anything 
else,  for  even  their  faces  and  hands  were  invisible,  and  I  really 
believe  they  did  not  move  once,  although  in  a  few  hours,  as  soon 
as  we  had  got  through  the  Straits  and  entered^  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  sea  became  perfectly  calm ;  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
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indisposition  must  have  been  of  that  inexplicable  nature  which 
would  have  tried  the  patience  of  many  a  Christian  husband  con- 
siderably. But  he  busied  himself  about  and  lit  a  fire,  and 
presently  turned  out  a  nice  little  dinner,  and  didn't  lose  his 
temper  a  bit  because  they  would  have  none  of  it,  but  only  gazed 
sorrowfully  at  the  provisions  that  were  to  be  wasted.  Then  he 
made  them  some  tea,  and  then  some  coffee,  and  left  nothing  un- 
tried in  the  whole  category  of  things  to  make  them  comfortable, 
patiently  sitting  there  fanning  them,  or  anon  starting  up  to  get 
them  some  water  or  any  other  thing  they  might  want.  When, 
the  next  morning,  the  ladies  had  been  induced  to  look  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  sea  was 
as  calm  as  it  possibly  could  be,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not 
any  longer  be  sick,  then  did  they  bestir  themselves  and  do  their 
proper  work  in  attending  to  the  house  and  doing  the  cooking. 
They  took  great  pride  in  making  the  tent  look  clean  and  neat, 
and  altogether  they  seemed  a  very  happy  couple. 

These  pilgrims  scramble  on  board  with  great  agility,  and  with 
no  regard  whatever  for  dignity  or  decency.  A  ladder,  of  course, 
is  always  welcome ;  but  if  one  is  not  handy,  they  are  quite 
capable  of  swarming  up  ropes,  or  climbing  up  the  sides.  If  the 
women  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  they  are  handed  up  like 
any  other  bundles.  For  an  hour  or  two  after  the  decks  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  pandemonium  of  yelling  demons.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  fighting  with  everybody  else ;  screams  of  distress,  yells  of 
furious  anger,  threats  and  prayers,  curses  and  blessings,  succeed 
each  other  in  bewildering  and  ludicrous  confusion.  The  gesticu- 
lation is  startling.  Arabs  certainly  excel  Frenchmen  in  this 
accomplishment.  The  disturbance,  whilst  it  lasts,  is  something 
awful,  and  is  produced  by  the  search  after  and  identification  of 
baggage  and  selection  of  sites  for  erecting  tents  or  spreading 
carpets.  Women  are  no  less  forward  in  this  business  than  they 
are  in  any  other,  even  amongst  us.  One  fat  old  negress  we  took 
up  at  Tangiers  came  on  board,  and  instantly  took  a  fancy  to  a 
part  of  the  deck  which  three  grave  long-bearded  Moors  had  taken 
possession  of  the  night  before.  Furiously  she  ordered  them  away, 
and  as  at  first  they  seemed  too  much  lost  in  astonishment  to 
comply  with  her  modest  request,  she  proceeded  to  give  them  a 
practical  demonstration  of  her  meaning  by  preparing  to  pull  up 
the  carpets  on  which  they  were  sitting.  On  this  they  started  up 
and  not  only  let  her  take  the  best  spot  for  herself  and  her  hu.s-» 
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band,  who  stood  by  looking  on  in  a  half-frightened  manner,  but 
also  served  her  submissively  in  bringing  up  her  boxes  and  mass- 
ing them  around  her,  whilst  she  squatted  on  her  haunches  and 
treated  them  to  her  views  of  things  in  general. 

One  Turkish  lady  came  on  board  at  Busrah,  with  a  husband 
who  was  stricken  with  ague.  She  had  herself  the  appearance  of 
one  who  in  her  younger  days  had  possessed  considerable  beauty ; 
but  at  present  she  was  most  remarkable  for  her  stature  and  the 
length  of  her  arms.  Until  we  got  up  steam  and  glided  down  the 
river  she  was  certainly  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  decks : 
wherever  the  din  was  greatest,  or  the  aspect  of  things  most 
threatening,  her  black  shroud  could  be  plainly  distinguished, 
and  her  arms,  wildly  sawing  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in 
frantic  expostulations  or  soul-withering  imprecations,  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  an  inspired  windmill !  Yet  under  all  this 
she  possessed  as  kind  a  heart,  and  a  nature  as  sensitive  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  as  any  of  her  decorous  and  tender  sisters  of  the 
West,  and  the  attention  she  lavished  on  her  sickly  husband,  and 
the  efforts  she  was  continually  making  to  alleviate  the  discomforts 
of  any  one  else  unwell  near  her,  won  for  her  a  general  regard.  A 
few  days  after  we  arrived  at  Jeddah,  this  woman  met  the  captain 
and  myself  walking  in  the  bazaar.  She  stopped  us  with  an  excla- 
mation of  delight  and  surprise,  and  asked  us  how  we  were,  and 
when  we  were  going  away,  and  showered  blessings  down  on  our 
heads,  all  in  a  breath,  when  suddenly  a  donkey  passing  too  near 
her  person,  gave  her  an  unexpected  push,  which  considerably  dis- 
turbed the  equilibrium  both  of  her  body  and  her  temper.  Turn- 
ing round  rapidly,  with  a  sudden  and  startling  change  of  expression 
on  her  face,  she  administered  to  the  man  following  the  donkey, 
whose  remissness  in  not  calling  her  attention  to  the  approaching 
quadruped  had  been  the  cause  of  her  discomfiture,  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  effective  back-handed  slaps  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  for  with  a  yell 
of  anguish  he  sprawled  incontinently  on  his  stomach,  and  in  that 
undignified  position  received  the  volley  of  oaths  she  hurled  at 
him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  suddenly  sprang  after  the 
donkey,  and,  with  a  clever  movement  of  her  hands,  dislodged  the 
load  it  was  carrying,  and  sent  it  off  at  a  lazy  trot  by  means  of  a 
well-directed  kick ;  whilst  its  unfortunate  driver  sprang  up  and 
took  to  his  heels  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  onlookers, 
squatting  on  their  benches  in  the  adjoining  cafes.  Then  with  a 
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countenance  as  composed  and  unruffled  as  if  this  singular  per- 
formance had  been  but  a  dream  on  my  part,  she  turned  to  us 
again  and  continued  the  conversation,  and  gave  us  the  last  news 
of  herself  and  her  husband,  and  told  us  that  that  very  night  they 
were  starting  off  for  Mecca. 

Fights  are  not  uncommon  when  the  pilgrims  first  come  on 
board.  This  happened  to  us  at  a  place  on  the  Persian  side  of  the 
Euphrates  called  Failiyah,  when  the  passengers  from  this  place 
set  upon  some  others  from  Bagdad,  and  then  ensued  a  beautiful 
scrimmage  for  a  while,  until  our  agent's  clerk,  who  is  stout  and 
of  a  gouty  build,  and  who  had  been  perspiring  freely  with  emotion 
at  the  sight,  suddenly  lost  command  over  himself,  and,  seizing 
hold  of  a  tremendous  spar  that  lay  close  by,  charged  full  tilt  into 
the  very  midst  of  them,  like  another  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 
This  proceeding  spread  such  consternation  amongst  the  combatants 
that  incontinently  they  left  off,  swore  eternal  friendship,  kissed 
one  another  on  both  cheeks,  and  proceeded  to  look  after  their  dead 
and  wounded. 

It  is  oftentimes  not  undesirable  that  such  quarrels  should 
arise,  for  if  divided  by  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  they  are 
less  likely  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  captain  and  the  crew.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance,  or  one  to  be  treated  lightly 
or  with  scorn.  There  have  been  such  things  as  general  risings 
amongst  these  pilgrims,  when  the  officers  and  crew  have  had  to 
defend  themselves  with  their  revolvers  and  such  other  arms  as  they 
possessed,  as  best  they  could.  Individual  cases  are  not  uncommon 
when  on  some  slight  provocation  the  glittering  knife  of  a  fanatic 
has  been  buried  deep  in  the  flesh  of  an  unbelieving  dog  of  a 
Nazarene.  My  own  experience  does  not  embrace  any  such  un- 
pleasant occurrences ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  quite  friendly. 
But  no  one  who  knows  the  wild  fanatic  and  suspicious  nature  of 
these  people,  and  the  hatred  they  bear  to  the  Christian,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  little  causes  of  friction  between  them  and  the 
crew  daily  in  operation,  can  consider  such  events  as  very  impro- 
bable. We  had  plenty  of  arms,  though  we  never  used  them ;  but 
our  best  safeguard,  no  doubt,  was,  that  in  each  trip  we  made  with 
them  they  belonged  to  various  sects  and  to  various  countries. 
And  amongst  these  semi-barbarous  people  the  principle  of 
distrust  and  latent  enmity  between  different  clans  or  tribes 
obtains  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  not  long  since  they  were  at  open 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  slightest  incident  serves  to  rekindle 
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the  old  feud.  The  people  we  took  up  at  Tangiers  were  composed 
of  two  separate  parties,  one  of  which  was  located  on  the  fore  half, 
and  the  other  on  the  after  half,  of  the  upper  deck.  The  Moorish 
officer  I  have  before  mentioned  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  his  tent, 
always  kept  in  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  by  his  busy  little 
wife,  had  something  of  a  palatial  appearance  beside  the  squalor 
and  dirt  of  the  other  tenements.  The  people  on  the  fore-hatch 
were  a  particularly  dirty  lot,  and  their  spleen  appears  to  have  been 
excited  by  the  sight  of  so  much  prosperity  and  order.  Especially, 
it  appears,  were  the  women  moved  to  anger  ;  for  the  ladies  of  the 
tent  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  they  were  greatly 
exasperated  by  the  assumption  of  such  airs,  and  determined  to 
make  it  manifest  to  all  the  world  that  they  considered  them- 
selves equal  in  every  respect  to  them.  So  one  day,  whilst  the 
officer  himself  was  far  away  leaning  over  the  bows  and  watching 
the  ship  cleaving  its  way  through  the  blue  water,  and  the  innu- 
merable jelly-fish,  two  or  three  of  the  women  from  the  fore-half 
came  to  the  tent  on  the  pretext  of  a  visit,  and  made  themselves 
obtrusively  at  home,  and  presently  went  so  far  as  to  request  the 
loan  of  certain  utensils,  such  as  a  teapot,  pans,  &c.,  for  their  own 
use.  On  this  being  refused,  they  began  to  be  abusive  in  their 
language,  and  then  they  were  pitched  out  by  the  mother-in-law 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  mother-in-law  was  furious,  for  one  of 
the  women,  who  had  a  green  veil  over  her  head,  had  addressed 
herself  to  her  in  particularly  dirty  and  filthy  language — indeed, 
the  curses  and  terms  of  hatred  in  common  use  amongst  these 
people  are  unequalled  as  examples  of  refined  obscenity.  Although 
the  latter  had  been  bundled  off  to  her  own  part  of  the  ship,  she 
was  not  satisfied.  She  fetched  out  a  bludgeon,  evidently  manu- 
factured in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  manslaughter,  with 
a  knob  on  it  as  big  as  a  good-sized  water-melon.  With  this,  as 
far  as  we  could  gather  from  her  incoherent  language,  she  intended 
to  damage  that  green  veil  somewhat.  To  appease  her,  or  to  hold 
her,  was  impossible ;  five  women  sat  on  her  to  no  purpose,  and  finally, 
as  a  last  resource,  she  was  muffled  up  in  mattresses  and  carpets,  and 
a  couple  of  heavy  boxes  put  over  all  to  keep  her  down,  and  there 
she  lay  venting  her  passion  in  hysterical  screams.  The  officer  now 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  battle,  and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done.  Meanwhile  the  other  women  had  returned 
to  their  people,  and,  by  their  lamentations  and  the  description  of 
the  treatment  they  had  just  received,  greatly  excited  their  wrath. 
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One  young  fellow  in  particular  seemed  deeply  moved.  He  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  glared  to  such  good  purpose  that  on  the  spot  he 
became  affected  with  a  permanent  squint,  and,  seizing  a  big  stick, 
advanced  grimly  aft.  Hardly  had  he  passed  the  engine-room 
when  he  was  disarmed,  cast  down,  and  had  we  not  rescued  him, 
his  life  would  have  been  cut  short  in  its  early  prime.  Special 
measures  were  then  taken  to  prevent  people  from  either  side 
crossing  over ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  all  danger 
of  a  general  conflagration  had  disappeared. 

There  are  amongst  the  Moslems  two  great  divisions,  the 
Sunnites  and  the  Sheites.  The  Turks  are  all  Sunnites,  the 
Persians  all  Sheites.  They  differ  in  that  the  latter  regard  Ali, 
the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Mohamed,  with  greater  love  than 
they  do  Mohamed  himself.  Ali  married  Fatima,  Mohamed's 
daughter,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Husein.  It  is 
said  that  Mohamed  predicted  their  death;  and  indeed  one  day 
Ali  and  his  two  sons,  and  a  large  number  of  friends  and  adherents, 
were  massacred.  The  Sheites  declare  that  Mohamed  encompassed 
their  death,  and  to  this  day  the  two  sects  hate  each  other  even 
more  than  they  do  the  Christians.  The  anniversary  of  this  fatal 
day  is  celebrated  religiously  every  year  amongst  the  Sheites. 
They  gather  in  groups  around  a  certain  man,  who,  seated  in  their 
midst  on  some  elevated  spot,  begins  the  recital  in  a  monotone  of 
the  tragedy.  Gradually  he  warms  up,  he  becomes  excited,  he 
throws  up  his  hands,  he  even  sobs  with  anguish  as  he  proceeds 
and  graphically  describes  the  misfortunes  of  the  ill-fated  Ali  and 
his  two  sons.  And  his  audience,  with  downcast  eyes  reverently 
shaded  with  their  hands,  follow  with  all-absorbing  interest  his 
words.  Presently  they  begin  to  sob,  and  finally  to  cry  aloud  with 
anguish  and  beat  their  heads  and  breasts  and  tear  their  hair.  The 
reciter  sways  his  audience  with  thronging  words  of  passion,  with 
soft  whispers  of  entreaty,  with  broken  ejaculations  of  agony.  Then 
suddenly  his  mood  changes.  What  has  passed  has  been  a  con- 
fession of  their  sin  and  a  confession  of  the  justice  of  any  punish- 
ment that  might  fall  on  them.  For  the  Sheites  were  originally 
Sunnites  and  approved  of  the  death  of  Ali,  and  it  was  only  later 
that  they  became  Sheites  and  seceded  from  the  Sunnites ;  and  by 
this  ceremony  they  lament  over  and  expiate  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
fathers. And  now  succeeds  earnest  prayer  with  upraised  hands 
to  God  to  receive  Ali  and  his  sons  into  favour  and  to  pardon  them 
jn  His  mercy.  Then,  when  this  is  finished,  narghilehs  or 
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bubbles  are  handed  round,  and  the  whole  company  enjoy  a  quiet 
smoke  to  calm  their  excited  feelings.  In  some  places  knives  are 
made  use  of,  and  fearful  wounds  self-inflicted,  and  in  some 
cases  death  has  resulted.  Last  year  (1888)  the  anniversary  was 
on  September  10.  But  with  the  pilgrims  we  had  this  ceremony 
continually,  night  and  day,  until  it  became  a  nuisance,  and 
orders  were  given  that  after  8  P.M.  no  more  noise  should  be  made. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  whilst  accusing  him  of  this  murder  and  con- 
demning his  action,  the  Sheites  do  not  deny  that  Mohamed  is 
the  true  and  only  prophet  of  God.  With  the  Sunnites  AH  and 
his  sons  are  of  no  account. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  these  pilgrims  not  half  so 
dirty  in  their  habits  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  Even  the 
Persians,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  worst  in  this  respect,  were 
not  so  bad.  With  a  few  exceptions — and  we  carried  several 
hundreds  of  them — they  came  on  board  with  clothes  clean  and 
in  good  order.  They  were  always  willing  to  clear  the  decks  of 
their  belongings,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  being  washed,  though 
this  was  necessarily  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  in- 
convenience to  themselves.  They  washed  their  hands  and  faces 
every  time  before  and  after  food,  and  frequently  bathed  them- 
selves. Some  that  we  brought  from  Tangiers  were  filthy  and 
lousy ;  their  only  garment  consisted  of  a  sort  of  sack,  with  one 
aperture  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  head,  and  two  others  for 
the  arms.  These  cloaks  are  hideous,  and  had  apparently  lasted 
them  for  a  long  time.  But  they  had  come  from  the  wilds  of  the 
great  Sahara,  and  were  little  better  than  savages.  One  old 
gentleman  from  Senegal  could  speak  French  with  the  fluency  of 
a  Parisian ;  he  was  the  blackest  negro  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the 
figure  and  muscles  of  a  Hercules,  and  looked  a  grand  sight  as  he 
strutted  about  the  decks  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  orange-coloured 
silk  and  a  bright  scarlet  fez.  He  was  treated  with  consideration 
by  the  others,  and  apparently  was  of  consequence  in  his  own 
country.  Withal  he  was  a  pleasant- spoken  man,  and  could 
converse  intelligently  on  general  subjects. 

These  pilgrims  do  not  take  long  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
those  settled  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  thus  soon  the 
whole  crowd  is  split  up  into  separate  and  distinct  groups.  Each 
group  messes  in  company,  prays  in  company,  reads  the  Koran  in 
company,  smokes  in  company,  and  drinks  tea  in  company. 
These  are  the  principal  occupations  during  the  voyage,  but  most 
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important  is  the  tea-drinking.  They  are  always  at  it,  especially 
the  Persians.  They  have  very  good  tea,  and  drink  it  in  small 
glasses,  with  lime-juice  instead  of  milk.  The  Moors  flavour 
their  tea  with  mint.  They  are  most  generous  in  the  way  of 
offering  to  others  anything  that  they  may  themselves  be  eating  ; 
but  this  is  rather  a  nuisance,  for  their  cooking  is  not  suited  to 
European  palates,  and  one  has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  offend 
them  in  refusing. 

I  have  said  before  that  all  around  Mecca  there  are  certain 
points  after  passing  which  the  pilgrimage  begins  in  earnest.  By 
sea  from  the  north  this  is  at  Araba  ;  from  the  south  at  Yelumlum. 
On  reaching  these  places  they  put  off  their  ordinary  clothes,  bath 
themselves,  shave  their  heads,  and  put  on  snow-white  garments,  in 
the  case  of  men  these  consisting  of  only  two  towels  or  bits  of  calico. 
The  Sheites,  on  arriving  opposite  Yelumlum,  whilst  the  ship  stops 
for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  shout  out  a  sort  of  doxology,  which, 
as  each  group  has  its  own  time  and  its  own  key,  is  very  distress- 
ing to  those  who  have  any  delicacy  of  aural  perception,  and  are 
not  carried  away  by  the  same  religious  fervour  which  appears  at 
this  moment  to  have  bereft  them  of  their  senses.  After  this 
ceremony,  and  until  the  pilgrimage  is  over,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  wear  any  other  garment,  nor  shoes,  nor  head  covering.  Sandals 
they  may  wear,  but  with  nothing  to  cover  the  feet.  Whilst  at  rest 
they  can  make  use  of  umbrellas,  but  whilst  progressing  towards 
Mecca  they  must  trust  to  Allah,  and  not  shield  themselves  from 
the  sun.  Some  time  ago  the  question  arose  whether  it  was  law- 
ful for  them  to  remain  under  the  awnings  of  the  ship  which 
was  carrying  them  towards  their  destination,  which  it  was  said 
the  captains  would  not  allow  to  be  removed ;  and  the  religious 
authorities  declared  that  in  such  case  of  necessity  their  sin  would 
be  pardoned  to  them  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  on  their  landing 
at  Jeddah.  (On  hearing  this,  our  captain  offered  to  have  the 
awnings  removed,  but  this  they  begged  him  not  to  do,  as  they 
preferred  paying  for  the  sheep  to  dying  from  sunstroke.  A  sheep 
costs  about  7s.  6d.  of  our  money.)  Every  little  transgression  they 
commit  during  the  pilgrimage  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  slaughter 
of  a  sheep,  and  these  transgressions  are  numerous,  for  if  a  fly  settles 
on  them  they  must  not  kill  it,  and  if  anybody  strikes  them  they 
must  not  swear  at  him.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  sheep  are 
sacrificed  in  this  way  every  year,  and  the  shepherds  of  Arabia 
drive  a  good  business,  and  pray  every  year  that  the  sins  of  their 
brethren  may  be  increased. 
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Arrived  at  Jeddah  there  ensues  a  scene  which,  whilst  it  defies 
description,  is  well  worth  coming  all  the  way  to  witness.  As  soon 
as  the  ship  comes  into  the  middle  harbour,  forty  or  fifty  dhows  or 
lateen-sailed  native  boats  come  swooping  around  and  attempt  to 
secure  passengers.  But  the  quarantine  flag  is  still  flying  at  the 
masthead,  and  Turkish  men-of-war's  boats  course  round  the  ship 
and  drive  off  the  dhows  with  much  cursing  and  swearing.  Pre- 
sently the  doctor's  boat  with  its  snow-white  sail  and  Turkish  flag 
above  it  comes  rushing  along,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrives  alongside 
and  sees  the  papers  pratique  is  given.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
dhows  and  the  coolies  on  them.  They  swarm  into  the  ship  like 
so  many  demons,  never  take  the  trouble  to  ask  anybody  any 
questions,  but  seize  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
shove  it  into  their  boats.  The  women  are  tossed  overboard  like 
so  many  bundles,  no  matter  whose  wives  they  may  be.  Coolies 
are  not  soft-hearted  ;  they  pay  no  more  heed  to  the  prayers,  pro- 
testations, tears,  and  curses  of  the  pilgrims  than  if  the  latter  were 
dogs.  Woe  to  the  pilgrim  who  tries  to  resist !  One  man  tried  to 
secure  his  luggage  by  sitting  on  it.  Three  sets  of  boatmen 
attacked  him.  After  much  struggling,  one  set  walked  off  with 
the  coverings  of  his  packages,  another  with  the  contents,  and  the 
third  with  the  pilgrim  himself.  They  mostly  secure  all  their 
possessions  at  the  custom-house  after  paying  a  good  deal  of 
*  backsheesh.' 

Jeddah  is  only  forty  miles  or  so  from  Mecca,  and  the  pilgrims 
start  usually  in  the  evening.  Yet  the  journey  is  not  devoid  of 
danger,  for  the  Bedouins  on  the  way  do  not  hesitate  to  relieve 
their  co-religionists  of  their  property.  An  armed  guard  always 
accompanies  the  pilgrim.  Nearly  everybody  in  Jeddah  goes  off. 
The  bazaars,  a  few  days  before  full  of  life,  now  are  silent  and 
deserted  like  the  streets  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  Many  white- 
clothed  and  helmeted  Europeans  are  seen  about,  for  during  the 
time  of  the  Hadj  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  large 
steamers  in  the  harbour.  After  going  to  Mecca  for  the  Great 
Hadj,  such  pilgrims  as  have  not  come  early  and  visited  that  city 
first  of  all,  go  off  to  Medina,  a  distance  of  ten  days'  journey. 
Many  of  them  die  from  the  heat  and  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  And  woe  to  the  ships  that  have  to  carry  them  back  ! 
They  are  then  indeed  a  sorry  and  mangy-looking  crew,  and  often 
bring  amongst  them  many  cases  of  infectious  disease  which  play 
great  havoc  in  the  ship  after  a  few  days. 
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A  NEAR  member  of  my  family,  too  much  addicted,  I  regret  to 
say,  to  levity  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression,  on  perceiving 
the  title  I  have  given  to  this  Philosophical  Discourse,  has  unkindly 
suggested  to  me,  as  I  sit,  pen  in  hand,  awaiting  inspiration,  that 
the  potato's  only  proper  place  in  history  is  surely  in  a  vegetable 
dish.  I  mention  this  shallow  and  ungenerous  domestic  criticism 
at  the  very  outset  merely  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  obvious 
unfitness  of  the  feminine  mind  for  the  Higher  Culture,  and  the 
crosses  to  which  authors  are  frequently  subject  in  quarters  where 
sympathy  might  be  most  confidently  expected.  The  remark  itself 
I  treat  as  beneath  rejoinder.  I  answer  not  a  lady  according  to 
her  foolishness. 

For  it  must  be  obvious  at  once  to  Thinking  Minds,  like  yours 
and  mine,  most  proverbially  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  that 
the  potato  has  really  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  world's 
history — a  part  far  larger  than  Marlborough's  or  Napoleon's  ;  that 
it  has  more  than  once  saved  France  and  famished  Ireland ;  that 
it  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  smiling  plains,  and  spread  culti- 
vation up  the  arid  slopes  of  barren  mountains.  For  a  single 
plant — and  in  all  probability  a  single  individual  weed — to  have 
done  so  much  is  at  least  something.  And  now  that  we  stand 
within  measurable  distance  of  a  great  social  revolution — the 
extinction  of  the  potato — now  that  our  horticultural  and  medical 
pastors  and  masters  are  even  beginning  to  discuss  among  them- 
selves what  we  shall  do  for  an  antiscorbutic  when  we  have  to  go 
without  potatoes  altogether — the  time  is  surely  come  when  those 
lowly  tubers  should  no  longer  languish  in  unsung  obscurity,  carent 
quia  vate  sacro.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Last  of  the 
Barons,  and  the  Last  Minstrel  have  all  been  celebrated  in  fitting 
lays.  I  will  fling  myself  into  the  breach  like  Marcus  Curtius ; 
I  will  constitute  myself, pro  tern.,  the  vates  sacer  of  the  moribund 
race  ;  I  will  pose  as  the  Laureate  of  the  Last  of  the  Potatoes. 

For  the  potato  is  really  going  to  pot — or,  if  the  expression  be 
deemed  too  personal  to  the  subject,  to  Bath,  Putney,  Jericho, 
Halifax,  or  any  other  familiar  refuge  of  the  destitute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  The  soul  of  Kew,  indeed,  is  disturbed  about 
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the  potato.  Consultants  are  debating  on  its  probable  lease  of  life. 
Constitutional  disease  and  the  Colorado  beetle  have  preyed  too 
long  upon  its  delicate  organism.  It  is  yielding  at  last  to  old  age 
and  infirmities,  and  botanical  authorities  refuse  to  insure  its 
enfeebled  frame  at  average  rates  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Why  it 
has  thus  fallen  a  prey  to  premature  senility  will  appear  further 
on ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  to  the  very  bottom  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Potato's  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  a 
little  more  closely  than  usual  at  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  potato  generally.  It  will  then  become  evident 
—paradoxical  as  it  sounds  at  first  hearing — that  almost  all  the 
potatoes  in  the  world  may  be  regarded  with  high  probability  as 
parts  of  a  single  potato  plant ;  and  that  it  is  the  gradual  growing 
old  of  this  one  worn-out  herb  which  now  threatens  the  world  with 
the  approaching  potato  famine. 

Who  is  the  potato,  and  where  does  he  come  from  ? 

All  over  the  earth,  in  tropical,  subtropical,  and  temperate 
climates,  there  grow  various  members  of  an  uncanny  and  highly 
suspected  family  known  to  botanists  as  the  solanacetc  or  night- 
shades. A  more  unpromising  group  than  these  doubtful  herbs 
in  which  to  look  for  a  human  foodstuff  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
There  are  families,  like  the  grasses,  which  supply  mankind  with 
endless  useful  plants — wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  millet, 
oats,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.  There  are  others,  like  the  pea  tribe, 
almost  every  one  of  which  has  some  economic  value,  either 
directly  for  human  food,  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils, 
or  indirectly  for  fodder,  as  in  the  case  of  clover,  vetch,  lucerne, 
and  sainfoin.  But  the  nightshades  are  just  one  of  those  ill- 
omened  families  which  bear  on  their  very  faces  the  obvious  marks 
of  an  evil  disposition,  and  which  are  regarded  with  a  certain 
shrinking  instinctive  disfavour  even  by  those  who  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  their  objectionable  character.  One  of  them  is 
the  well-known  belladonna  or  deadly  nightshade,  which  haunts 
old  ruins  or  monastic  buildings,  and  contains  a  powerful  acrid 
narcotic  poison,  famous  for  its  stupefying  and  relaxing  action  on 
the  retina.  Its  flowers  are  a  lurid  brown  in  colour,  and  look  as 
deadly  to  the  sight  as  they  really  are.  Its  berry  is  black,  shining, 
and  uncanny ;  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  distinctly  murderous 
air,  which  its  popular  name  exactly  expresses.  The  potato,  in 
fact,  is  a  solitary  well-behaved  and  respectable  member  of  a 
peculiarly  abandoned  and  dissolute  family — a  family  in  which 
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poisoning  and  witchcraft  and  all  evil  practices  run  riot  as  com-* 
monly  as  crime  and  murder  in  a  Mediaeval  Italian  princely  house. 

For  almost  all  the  other  nightshades  bear  out  in  their  way  the 
evil  repute  of  belladonna.  One  of  them  is  mandrake — the  mys- 
terious mandrake — that  plant  with  forked  roots,  gathered  by 
moonlight  under  the  gallows  shade  for  purposes  of  enchantment 
and  of  unholy  rites,  and  incidentally  known  to  scientific  medicine 
as  an  almost  equally  dangerous  and  virulent  narcotic.  A  second 
is  that  curious  half-mythical  plant,  the  Apple  of  Sodom  or  Dead 
Sea  Fruit,  whose  leaves  are  thickly  covered  with  bristling  needles, 
and  whose  tawny  berries  are  filled  within  with  the  ashes  that 
overwhelmed  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  though  modern  botany 
unpoetically  describes  it  as  a  common  shrub  of  Corsica,  Sicily, 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Then  there  is  the  bittersweet 
or  climbing  nightshade  of  our  English  hedgerows,  whose  wicked 
lilac  flowers  of  uncertain  hue  ought  to  be  enough  to  warn  any- 
body of  its  evil  intent,  but  whose  treacherous  red  berries,  filled 
with  a  poisonous  narcotic  principle,  are  answerable  every  year 
for  the  deaths  of  a  good  many  village  children.  And  more  terrible 
still  is  the  common  black  nightshade  of  our  waste  places,  known 
in  French  as  herbe  desmagiciens,vfliose  juice  is  powerful  enough, 
when  externally  applied,  to  get  rid  of  warts,  and,  when  internally 
administered,  to  get  rid  of  one's  enemies.  Even  the  potato  itself 
is  not  wholly  above  suspicion  in  this  particular ;  for,  though  the 
tubers  are  wholesome  enough  (when  decently  cooked),  the  berries 
or  potato-apples  are  said  sometimes  to  have  proved  highly  un- 
desirable food  for  those  bold  spirits  who  ventured  to  experiment 
upon  them,  and,  in  the  concise  language  of  a  medical  authority, 
*  to  have  determined  headache,  nausea,  and  advanced  symptoms 
of  atropine  poisoning.' 

Unpromising  as  the  nightshades  usually  show  themselves, 
however,  with  their  lurid  flowers  and  their  round,  shining  fruits, 
there  are  a  few  plants  even  in  this  wicked  tribe  which  ingenious 
man  has  pressed  somehow  into  his  exacting  service.  The  capsicum, 
to  be  sure,  with  its  near  relation,  the  delicious  little  West  Indian 
bird-peppers,  one  can  hardly  count  as  a  genuine  exception ;  for, 
though  a  small  quantity  of  red  pepper  is  pleasant  enough  as  a 
flavouring  to  soup,  a  diet  of  cayenne  would  doubtless  prove  unduly 
pungent  and  exciting ;  and  a  single  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of 
capsicum  is  sufficient,  as  our  medical  friend  would  gracefully 
phrase  it,  «to  determine  death  in  great  torment,'  But  the 
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tomato,  that  gentle  and  harmless  vegetable,  so  unexceptionable 
in  its  character  that  early  writers  knew  it  as  the  love-apple,  is  a 
true  nightshade — a  solanum  of  the  solanums ;  and  though  both 
flower  and  fruit  have,  in  outer  bearing,  all  the  distinctive 
poisonous  type  of  the  entire  tribe,  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
whisper  of  reproach  against  the  unassailable  character  of  the  mild 
tomato.  Even  Serjeant  Buzfuz  himself,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
when  denouncing  the  insidious  way  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
employed  '  tomata  sauce  '  to  undermine  the  sacredest  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Bardell's  nature,  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  intrinsic 
wholesomeness  of  that  excellent  preparation  in  its  proper  place. 
I  believe,  also,  nobody  has  ever  complained  of  the  luscious  egg- 
fruit  ;  while  the  winter-cherry  or  Cape  gooseberry — that  curious 
fruit  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  that  doesn't  fit  it — is  only  dangerous 
to  the  excesses  of  youth,  which  its  insipid  character  prevents  it 
from  inspiring  to  any  dangerous  degree  in  adult  maturity. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  some  few  redeeming  members  (like 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  among  the  middle  Caesars, 
or  Giovanni  delle  I5ande  Nere  among  the  later  Medici),  the 
nightshades  as  a  group  must  be  distinctly  regarded  as  a  doubtful, 
unwholesome,  and  ill-conditioned  family.  That  from  such  a  stock 
should  have  sprung  the  harmless,  necessary  potato — the  pride  of 
the  New  World  and  the  joy  of  the  Old,  the  support  and  stay  of  the 
sister  island,  and  the  confident  boast  of  the  maUre  d1  hot  el  (in 
connection  with  broiled  steaks  and  chops  at  the  Criterion) — is  one 
of  those  profound  mysteries  of  heredity  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
once  famous  metaphysical  inquirer,  no  fellow  can  understand. 

Viewed  merely  as  an  esculent  tuber,  however,  this  is  appa- 
rently how  the  potato  first  came  to  be.  In  some  unknown  region 
of  the  New  World,  probably  somewhere  about  the  Highlands  of 
Peru — for  the  origin  of  the  potato,  like  that  of  Mr.  Jeames  de  la 
Pluche  and  other  important  personages,  is  '  wrop  in  mystery  '- 
there  grew,  at  that  precise  period  of  history  known  to  chronologers 
as  '  once  upon  a  time,'  a  Solanaceous  Plant  peculiarly  persecuted 
in  the  struggle  for  life  by  the  persistent  attentions  of  too  many 
hungry  and  herbivorous  admirers.  In  such  a  case  the  common 
resource  of  any  ordinary  unscrupulous  member  of  the  solanum 
family  would  doubtless  have  been  to  adopt  the  usual  solanaceous 
tactics  of  poisoning  these  its  obtrusive  friends  and  actual  enemies. 
Any  other  solanum  would  have  filled  its  stem  and  leaves  with 
narcotic  juices,  and  made  itself  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  so 
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that  the  beasts  and  birds,  disgusted  at  the  first  bite,  would  have 
desisted  from  the  vain  attempt  to  devour  it.  Not  so  the  father 
of  all  potatoes.  That  honest  and  straightforward  plant  declined 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  strategy.  Hard  pressed  by  herbi- 
vores in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  struck  out  a  new  line  for 
itself  and  for  Ireland.  It  invented  the  tuber. 

And  what  is  the  tuber,  which  natural  selection,  thus  acting 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  prim;eval  potato,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing for  a  hungry  world  ?  Essentially  and  fundamentally  it  is 
not,  as  most  people  imagine,  a  root,  but  an  underground  branch, 
bearing  buds  and  undeveloped  leaves  on  its  surface,  which  we 
know  as  eyes,  and  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  of  a  branch  in 
producing  foliage,  flowers,  and  berries.  All  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  tuber,  viewed  as  a  branch,  sums  itself  up  in  two  cardinal 
points.  First,  it  happens  to  develop  underground  (an  accident 
which,  as  we  all  know  in  the  familiar  cases  of  layers  and  suckers, 
may  occur  with  any  ordinary  branch  any  day)  ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
large,  swollen,  and  soft,  because  it  contains  large  reserves  of 
material,  laid  up  by  the  plant  in  this  safe  retreat  to  aid  the 
future  growth  of  its  stems  and  leaves  in  a  second  season. 

O 

A  tuber,  in  fact,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  many 
plans  adopted  by  plants  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  con- 
tinuity of  existence.  In  woody  shrubs  and  trees  the  material 
laid  up  by  the  individual  to  provide  for  next  year's  leaves  and 
flowers  is  stored  in  the  inner  bark,  which  does  not  die ;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  way  in  which  such  trees  as  almonds,  mezereon,  and 
pyrus  japonica  are  enabled  to  blossom  in  early  spring  before  the 
foliage  itself  begins  to  come  out.  But  soft  and  succulent  plants, 
which  die  down  to  the  ground  with  every  winter,  cannot  act  in  this 
way.  They  adopt,  perforce,  a  different  plan  :  they  bury  their 
treasure  deep  in  the  ground  to  keep  it  safe  from  the  teeth  of  greedy 
herbivores.  It  is  true,  rabbits  and  other  burrowing  animals  get  at 
it  even  so ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  chances  of  destruction  are  greatly 
lessened,  and  so  the  plant  gains  a  point  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  often  enables  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  battle  of 
species  against  all  competitors. 

This  was  the  case  with  our  primitive  potato.  A  juicy  and 
fleshy  weed  in  its  native  form,  much  liable,  as  we  all  know,  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  affording  a  juicy  pabulum  for  the  browsing 
ruminant,  the  aboriginal  potato  provided  against  a  rainy  day  by 
storing  up  starch  in  its  underground  branches  or  tubers,  to  set  up 
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the  life  of  the  plant  afresh  in  the  succeeding  season.  When 
winter  came,  the  part  above  ground  withered  and  died — a  single 
frost  will  turn  a  whole  fieldful  black  to  this  day  with  surprising 
rapidity — but  the  underground  branches,  safe  alike  from  cold  and 
from  animal  foes,  kept  up  their  vitality  in  a  dormant  state  beneath 
the  hard  clay  through  the  long  winter.  In  short,  while  man 
exploits  the  potato  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  alone,  the  primitive 
ancestor  intended  to  exploit  it  for  its  own  growth  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species. 

Of  course  the  potato  has  seeds  too,  about  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  further  on  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  seeds,  which  make 
new  plants,  the  potato  vine  desired,  so  to  speak,  a  personal 
immortality,  not  a  mere  vicarious  and  secondhand  vitality,  in  the 
life  of  its  offspring.  It  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  foolish 
Comtist  verbal  juggle.  It  wanted  to  go  on  living  as  long  as  it 
possibly  could  itself,  not  merely  to  produce  seedlings  which  would 
live  and  flourish  after  it  had  itself  assumed  the  inorganic  condition. 
This  not  unnatural  desire  of  the  old  Adam  the  potato  tubers 
enabled  it  at  once  to  attain  ;  and  to  the  formation  of  tubers, 
accordingly,  it  devoted  from  the  first  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
redundant  vital  energy. 

In  order  to  understand  precisely  what  the  potato  is  driving  at, 
we  must  consider  the  case  of  a  potato-shoot  sprouting  in  the  dark, 
which  clearly  exhibits  to  the  meanest  intelligence  (no  offence 
meant,  and  let  none  be  taken  !)  the  actual  use  of  these  reserves  of 
material.  As  a  rule,  light  is  necessary  to  vegetation  ;  a  seed  can't 
grow  to  any  size  in  the  dark,  or  a  bough  put  forth  green  leaves  ; 
sunshine  is  the  active  dynamical  agent  of  plant  growth  and  plant 
development.  But  a  hyacinth  bulb  or  a  potato  will  send  forth 
shoots  in  a  dark  room,  because  these  rich  reserves  consist  of 
organised  material  already  laid  by,  and  capable  of  assuming  the 
leaf-and-branch  form  without  the  immediate  aid  of  sunshine. 
The  hyacinth  will  even  bud  and  blossom  under  such  conditions, 
while  the  potato  will  push  out  long  pale  steins,  which  head 
straight  for  any  ray  of  light  that  may  happen  to  enter  its  dark 
cellar  prison. 

And  this  consideration  leads  us  to  the  true  point  of  view  of 
the  potato,  as  not  a  seed,  but  a  part  of  the  same  individual  plant 
as  the  mother  that  bears  it.  Gardeners  call  the  potatoes  they  use 
for  planting  seed  potatoes ;  but  the  cut  fragments  are  no  more 
that  than  a  sucker  or  cutting  is  truly  a  seed;  they  are  un- 
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developed  branches  of  the  old  potato  vine.  The  real  seed,  of 
course,  is  contained  in  the  fruit  or  potato  apple  ;  and  genuine 
seedlings  are  from  time  to  time  procured  therefrom  to  start  fresh 
varieties ;  indeed  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  new  and  improved 
sorts  can  be  produced.  And  the  difference  is  not,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  a  purely  technical  one.  On  the  contrary,  its  importance 
is  being  practically  demonstrated  at  the  present  day  by  the 
gradual  decay  and  constitutional  feebleness  of  all  potato-kind  all 
the  world  over. 

For  a  seedling  is  like  a  child — a  genuine  new  individual,  the 
product  of  a  flower  fertilised  by  pollen  from  another  blossom  of 
its  own  kind ;  and  it  begins  life  on  a  fresh  basis  for  itself,  full  of 
young  and  sturdy  vitality.  But  a  cutting  (which  is  what  a  '  planted 
potato  '  practically  amounts  to)  is  not  a  fresh  young  life  at  all ;  it 
is  only  a  bit  of  the  old  diseased  and  worn-out  organism  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  started  anew  in  slightly  different  conditions. 
Its  true  animal  analogy  would  be  found  if  we  could  cut  off  a  gouty 
leg  and  grow  an  apparently  distinct  man  from  it,  with  all  the 
constitutional  faults  and  failings  of  the  enfeebled  and  aged 
first  possessor.  And  the  trouble  is  (as  our  American  friends 
quaintly  phrase  it)  that  for  years  and  years  we  have  gone  on  grow- 
ing potatoes  in  this  unnatural  and  undesirable  way,  with  hardly 
ever  a  fresh  cross — a  true  marriage  with  its  consequent  infusion 
of  new  elements — till  at  last  the  whole  stock  has  become  so  hope- 
lessly old  and  used-up  that  even  its  seedlings  are  now  as  feeble  as 
the  offspring  of  two  worn-out  old  parents  might  naturally  expect 
to  be  in  any  species. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  parallel  cases  elsewhere,  which 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  seeming  paradox  of  all  potatoes 
being  only  part  of  one  original  and  only  genuine  potato.  The 
famous  Canadian  river-weed  which  came  over  to  England  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  dammed  up  all  our  canals  and 
waterways  ever  since  with  its  rapidly  growing  masses,  is  an  admi- 
rable illustrative  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  want  to  emphasise. 
For  the  Canadian  river-weed  (I  mercifully  spare  you  the  infliction 
of  its  botanical  name)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  (like  the  date  and 
hemp)  which  bear  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  totally  different 
individuals.  Well,  the  plant  that  came  across  to  England  many 
years  ago — they  say,  to  a  pond  in  the  Cambridge  botanical  gardens 
— happened  to  be  a  female  specimen.  No  male  came  with  it,  so 
it  could  never  set  seed  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  But,  thriving 
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wonderfully  in  its  new  home,  it  sent  out  suckers  or  underground 
shoots  which  soon  ran  wild  among  the  rivers  of  the  fen-country ; 
and  thence,  getting  torn  up  by  the  bottoms  of  canal-boats,  broken 
pieces  were  accidentally  conveyed  into  all  the  other  rivers  and 
streams  of  England,  where  they  took  root  at  once  and  flourished 
everywhere  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Now,  all  these  new  or  deriva- 
tive plants  are  of  course  female,  because  in  fact  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  one  original  old  plant  that  came  first  like  a  new 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England  ;  and  no  male  flower  of  the 
river-weed  has  ever  yet  been  observed  by  botanists  in  any  part 
of  this  isle  of  Britain.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  specimens 
have  been  carefully  examined,  but  not  a  male  blossom  has  ever 
been  discovered  here.  Consequently,  the  weed  has  never  set  seed, 
and  never  produced  any  true  seedlings  ;  the  whole  mass  of  waving 
green  foliage  that  now  covers  the  beds  of  so  many  streams  from 
Caithness  to  Cornwall  belongs  in  the  last  resort  to  a  single  very 
big  and  wandering  plant,  just  as  truly  as  all  the  branches  of  an 
oak  or  a  spreading  ivy-bush  belong  to  the  same  single  individual. 
Similarly  with  what  we  call  varieties  or  kinds  in  roses  or  straw- 
berries. A  gardener  produces  from  seed  a  particular  rose-bush, 
with  certain  attractive  individual  features,  which  belong  as  dis- 
tinctively to  that  particular  bush  as  her  beauty  belongs  to  a  parti- 
cular woman.  If  he  were  to  grow  seedlings  from  it  again,  they 
might  not  *  come  true,'  as  gardeners  put  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  might  exhibit  individual  traits  of  their  own,  different  from 
the  traits  so  much  admired  in  their  respected  mother.  So,  to 
avoid  that  contingency,  the  gardener  makes  no  seedlings  from  his 
bush ;  he  takes  advantage  of  this  curious  power  of  multiplying 
the  selfsame  individual  by  mere  division  without  any  cross  of 
fresh  blood,  and  '  takes  cuttings.'  The  flowers  of  these  of  course 
remain  always  the  same,  exactly  as  they  would  have  done  had  the 
branches  been  left  upon  the  tree  that  bore  them.  With  straw- 
berries, in  like  manner,  when  the  gardener  has  once  got  a  good 
stock  from  seed,  he  cultivates  the  runners,  which  are  only,  after 
all,  long  naked  branches,  that  root  and  leaf  at  definite  distances. 
In  every  case  you  can  only  produce  a  truly  new  individual  by 
genuine  wedlock — by  crossing  and  seeding  ;  and,  though  the  life 
of  the  old  much-subdivided  plant  may  continue  for  many,  many 
years  in  special  circumstances,  there  comes  nevertheless  a  time  at 
last  when  all  its  force  is  utterly  epuise,  and  it  must  needs  die  like 
the  old,  old  oak  or  the  cedar  that  numbers  a  hundred  centuries. 
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So  now  see  the  plight  to  which  in  the  "case  of  our  chief  vegetable 
•we  have  unconsciously  reduced  ourselves.  We  have  allowed  our  one 
potato-plant  to  grow  so  old  that  even  when  we  take  seedlings  from 
two  of  its  flowers — themselves  mere  sister-blossoms  of  the  same 
decayed  and  decrepit  stock — the  very  seedlings  in  turn  start  in 
life  with  decayed  constitutions,  due  to  so  much  breeding  in  and 
in,  and  lack  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  true  young  blood.  The 
philosophic  poet  of  the  Bab  Ballads  warns  '  elderly  men  of  the 
bachelor  crew '  that  if  they  insist  upon  committing  matrimony 
late  in  life,  '  their  babes  will  be  elderly,  elderly  too.'  That  is  just 
what  has  happened  to  the  poor  potato.  For  lack  of  frequent 
healthy  crossing,  the  entire  vitality  of  the  race  has  been  slowly 
dissipated  ;  the  entire  stock  has  grown  old  together,  and  we  stand 
now  face  to  face  with  the  awful  possibility  of  a  potatoless  universe. 

But  why  can't  we  go  back  to  the  fountain-head  once  more,  and 
start  afresh  with  brand-new  potatoes  from  their  native  forest  ? 
Ay,  there's  the  rub,  as  Hamlet  justly  puts  it.  We  can't  discover 
the  fountain-head  any  longer.  Nobody  knows  where  the  potato 
comes  from  :  the  native  forest  itself  is  dead.  The  aboriginal  wild 
potato  seems  as  extinct  in  our  day  the  wide  world  over  as  the 
dodo  or  the  deinotherium. 

This  is  often  the  way  with  important  food-plants.  Nobody 
can  trace  with  certainty  the  ancestor  of  wheat  or  of  Indian  corn, 
the  primitive  father  of  the  plantain  or  of  the  banana.  The  fact 
is,  whenever  a  plant  lays  by  these  rich  stores  of  material  for  its 
own  use,  either  as  seed  or  root  or  bulb  or  tuber,  man,  greedy  man, 
is  sure  to  divert  it  to  his  own  purposes,  as  ruthlessly  as  he  robs 
the  bees  of  their  honey  and  the  cows  of  the  milk  they  have  pre- 
pared for  their  calves  in  their  own  udders.  Every  important 
human  foodstuff  is  essentially  at  bottom  a  seed  or  a  tuber  ;  eggs 
in  the  animal  world  answering  to  the  one,  and  fatted  beasts 
answering  roughly  to  the  other.  Wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  peas, 
beans,  dates,  and  cocoanuts  are  instances  in  the  first  direction ; 
potatoes,  turnips,  yam,  beetroot  are  instances  in  the  second. 

From  the  very  first  moment,  then,  that  the  ancestral  potato 
began  to  lay  up  starches  and  foodstuffs  for  itself  in  its  own  under- 
ground tissues,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  rodents,  monkeys, 
and  other  animal  enemies  did  their  level  best  to  circumvent  its 
innocent  design  by  digging  them  up  and  incontinently  eating 
them.  Presently,  man,  as  the  Eed  Indian,  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
and  subjected  the  incipient  and  starchy  potato  to  some  rude  culti- 
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vation.  In  one  way,  he  was  less  destructive,  no  doubt,  than  the 
rodents  and  monkeys  who  had  gone  before  him,  because,  while  he 
rooted  up  and  grubbed  out  more  indefatigably  than  they,  he  kept 
a  little  back  for  *  seed '  for  the  future,  lie  cut  up  his  potato  into 
many  small  pieces  with  an  '  eye '  in  each,  the  eye  being  in  fact 
an  undeveloped  leaf-bud,  whence  branches  would  issue  in  another 
season.  Thus  he  ensured  in  some  way  the  continuance  of  the 
plant ;  but,  alas  !  he  only  cared  for  his  own  squaws  and  papooses 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  took  no  thought  for  the  convenience 
of  the  intrusive  white  man  in  this  then  remote  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  considering  how  little  the  white  man  thought  of  //.  is 
convenience  some  ages  later,  perhaps  his  remissness  in  this  respect 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

At  any  rate,  what  the  Red  Indian  seems  to  have  done  was  just 
this :  as  in  almost  every  other  case  of  primitive  agriculture,  he 
brought  the  wild  plant  into  cultivation,  and  improved  largely  its 
special  yield  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  destroyed  its  native  type  alto- 
gether. Whether  he  grubbed  up  all  the  wild  ones  and  ate  them 
on  the  spot,  or  whether  he  merely  encroached  upon  their  open 
feeding  grounds  and  so  crowded  them  out,  as  farms  and  fences  are 
crowding  out  the  buffalo  in  the  Far  West,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
what  is  certain  is  that  the  wild  potato  itself  does  not  now  appear 
either.  We  have  lost  all  count  of  the  primitive  stock,  so  that  we 
can't  go  back  to  it  to  cross  it  with  its  own  degenerate  descendants, 
or  to  develop  anew  from  its  barbaric  tubers  the  succulent  Regent 
or  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney. 

When  Raleigh  brought  the  potato  to  Europe,  it  fared  even 
worse  in  its  new  home  at  the  hands  of  man  than  it  had  done  in 
its  old  one.  For  the  attention  of  civilised  gardeners  was  mostly 
directed  to  producing  new  and  better  varieties — seedlings  that 
ran  to  tuber  exceedingly — at  the  expense  of  the  general  constitu- 
tional vigour.  More  than  that ;  when  once  a  good  seedling  was 
produced,  everybody  tried  to  get  '  seed ' — really  tubers  for  plant- 
ing— from  that  individual  plant  and  no  other,  thus  neglecting  to 
keep  up  the  older  varieties.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the 
potato  plants  on  earth  are  now  parts  of  two  or  three  individual 
potatoes,  and  may  very  likely  be  ultimately  derived  from  a  single 
good  gardener's  variety  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 

When  once  a  plant  has  reached  that  advanced  stage  of  dotage, 
its  fate  is  sealed,  surely  and  irrevocably.  Actum  est  de  potato. 
You  may  indeed  prolong  its  life  for  a  while  through  progressively 
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feebler  and  ever  feebler  representatives ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  die 
it  mast,  of  pure  epuisement,  like  the  last  of  the  Tasmanians  on 
Norfolk  Island.  It  is  a  used-up  race,  and  nothing  on  earth  \vill 
save  it.  It  is  worse  off  even  than  the  Romans  of  the  decadence 
or  the  moribund  Byzantines,  who  could  still  intermarry  with  the 
fresh  young  stock  of  Goth  or  Slavonian.  For  it  has  no  chance  of 
crossing  left  to  reinvigorate  its  blood.  It  becomes  a  prey  to  ten 
thousand  diseases,  from  the  fungus  that  caused  the  Irish  famine 
to  the  devouring  flood  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 

The  history  of  this  last-named  aggressive  host  in  itself  beauti- 
fully though  painfully  illustrates  one  final  chapter  in  the  biography 
of  any  decadent  species.  The  potato-bug,  as  it  is  more  simply 
than  euphoniously  called  in  its  native  country,  plays  to  the  dying 
potato  the  part  of  the  barbarian  invader  to  the  Roman  empire. 
(Did  I  not  promise  to  discourse  to  you  of  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  do  you  not  now  see  how  strictly  appropriate,  by  biological 
analogy,  was  that  seemingly  strained  and  extreme  metaphor  ?) 
For  many  centuries  the  Colorado  beetle,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
had  fattened  and  thriven  on  the  leaves  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
solanum,  which  was  not  the  potato,  but  a  distant  cousin  of  some- 
what similar  taste  in  the  selfsame  family.  It  commonly  happens 
that  each  species  of  plant  in  the  wild  state  is  thus  preyed  upon 
by  a  particular  insect ;  and  entomologists  know  well  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  certain  rare  butterflies  or  moths  is  by  watching  for 
the  caterpillars  on  their  special  food-plant,  so  as  to  breed  them 
out  in  due  time  from  the  chrysalis.  The  solanum  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  thus  the  proper  pabulum  for  the  larva  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  ere  yet  its  dreaded  name  was  known  to  history, 
or  its  misdeeds  had  become  in  two  worlds  the  subject  of  repressive 
legislative  enactments. 

In  time,  however,  as  civilisation  took  its  way  westward,  the 
potato  spread  in  its  wake  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  The  white 
man  came  and  brought  his  tuber  with  him.  Then  the  enterpris- 
ing beetle  saw  his  chance  in  life.  Being  a  tolerable  botanist,  he 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  new  plant  introduced  into  his  pre- 
serves by  the  American  immigrant  was  indeed  a  solanum  (though 
I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  he  called  it  to  himself  by  that  or 
any  other  name),  and  that  it  would  probably  prove,  as  the  ad- 
vertisements say,  '  an  excellent  substitute '  for  that  other  of  its 
kind,  his  accustomed  food-plant.  He  tried  it  forthwith,  and  it 
succeeded  admirably.  '  The  Potato  for  the  Potato  Beetle  !  '  was 
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thenceforth  his  cry.  In  a  very  few  years  the  number  of  Colorado 
beetles  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  increased  a  thousandfold,  and 
the  intrusive  host  of  loathsome,  crawling  larvae — they  are  the 
ugliest  and  slimiest  creatures  ever  seen  outside  a  museum — had 
set  Malthus  at  defiance,  and  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  America.  To  them  it  must  have  seemed  as  though  the  American 
people  had  planted  whole  square  miles  of  a  peculiarly  delicious 
and  succulent  solanum  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  a 
pasture  for  innumerable  hordes  of  Colorado  beetles. 

Now  the  moral  of  all  this,  as  the  Duchess  would  have  said  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  is  immediately  apparent  to  the  reflective 
intelligence.  Why  did  the  Colorado  beetle,  who  had  never  killed 
off  his  own  solanum  in  endless  centuries,  succeed  in  overrunning 
such  vast  areas  of  good  potato  country  in  a  few  short  seasons? 
Clearly  because  the  potato  itself  was  already  too  enfeebled  by  old 
age  and  disease  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  its  insidious  enemy. 
A  vigorous  young  stock  would  have  repelled  the  invaders,  as 
Rome  repelled  the  Gaul  in  the  days  of  the  Republic :  a  decadent 
race  could  no  more  resist  it  than  the  provincials  of  the  last  age  of 
the  Empire  could  resist  the  onslaught  of  Alaric  or  Attila.  The 
reason  why  the  potato  fell  so  fast  before  the  mountain-bred  foe 
was  the  same  as  the  reason  why  the  Roman  fell  before  the 
northern  barbarian  from  his  snow-clad  fastnesses.  The  stock  was 
worn  out :  the  race  was  exhausted :  whatever  enemy  chooses  to 
attack  it  now,  be  it  Goth  or  Hun,  beetle  or  mildew,  gains  an  easy 
and  all  too  inglorious  victory  over  the  unhappy  tuber.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  ghost  of  the  once  might)'  plant,  the  Romani 
nominis  umbra  of  defunct  potatohood. 

And  is  the  potato  really  doomed  ?  And  must  the  tuber  die  ? 
Then  thirty  thousand  Kerry  boys  will  know  the  reason  why. 
Has  a  cruel  and  oppressive  Saxon  government,  intent  merely  on 
the  woes  of  Kent  and  Leicestershire,  done  nothing  to  prevent  this 
national  disgrace,  and  to  guarantee  the  foodstuff  of  the  finest- 
peasantry  in  Europe  ?  Well,  there  is  still  hope,  though  a  very 
faint  one.  Attempts  are  being  made  by  skilled  botanists  to  cross 
the  potato  with  various  allied  South  American  solanums,  so  as  to 
bring  back  something  of  the  primitive  vigour  to  the  exhausted 
stock,  and  to  preserve  its  life  to  many  future  generations.  If 
these  experiments  prove  successful,  the  plant  we  shall  obtain  will 
be,  not  quite  a  potato,  but  a  sturdy  mulatto  of  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  potato  (not,  of  course,  in 
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the  Co  vent  Garden  sense)  will  prove  superior  to  the  attacks  of 
Peronospora  infestans— the  mildew  of  the  famine— and  will  laugh 
to  scorn  the  puny  attempts  of  that  now  dreaded  visitor,  the 
Colorado  beetle,  whose  advent  in  Europe  by  Cunard  steamer,  on 
a  continental  tour,  has  been  duly  expected  any  time  these  last 
ten  years. 

Finally,  let  me  pour  forth  one  word  of  comfort  into  the 
distressed  ear  of  British  housewifery.  I  fear  my  prognostication 
of  evil  to  come  may  have  sunk  too  deep  into  the  tender  heart  of 
many  an  anxious  wife  and  mother.  She  may  have  trembled  too 
trustingly  for  dear  baby's  dinner.  To  calm  these  excessive  fears 
for  the  future  of  cookery,  I  should  like  to  explain  that  when  I 
talk  of  the  proximate  extinction  of  the  potato  I  use  the  words 
only  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  and  by  the  usual  measures  of 
geological  chronology.  The  probable  date  which  I  would  fix 
upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  prophecy  is  approximately  that  of 
the  Greek  Kalends.  The  potato  is  undoubtedly  in  very  feeble 
health ;  but  its  friends  and  its  medical  advisers  hope  that  with 
care  and  attention  its  life  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come, 
if  not  even  perhaps  prolonged  indefinitely.  Threatened  men  live 
long.  The  potato  may  live  longer  than  any  of  us  reckon  upon. 
It  is  true  its  constitution  is  seriously  impaired,  and  its  liability  to 
disease  grows  every  day  more  marked.  But  no  effort  is  being 
spared  by  science  to  recruit  its  shattered  health ;  and  now  that 
the  true  nature  of  its  complaint — old  age — is  fully  understood, 
measures  are  being  taken  before  it  dies  to  supply  its  place,  if  the 
worst  should  come,  by  an  appropriate  successor  of  the  same 
family.  This  successor  will  doubtless  share  half  its  blood,  and,  if 
the  attempts  at  hybridisation  turn  out  as  well  as  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  will  be  stronger  and  healthier  than  its  decrepit  ancestor. 
In  any  case,  we  are  fairly  safe  in  our  own  time.  Our  beefsteak 
will  not  be  divorced  from  its  faithful  helpmeet.  And  after  us 
the  deluge.  Succeeding  ages  will  learn  to  do  without  potatoes 
altogether,  or  will  patronise  the  yam-trade  with  the  flourishing 
republics  of  Central  Africa. 
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IT  was  generally  conceded,  in  the  Wolf  Creek  community,  that 
Daniel  Dunstan  had  no  more  sense  than  the  law  allowed  him— 
and  his  liberty. 

It  was  no  wonder  then,  that  when  a  certain  Mr.  Lockyear,  a 
f  claim  locator,'  struck  Wolf  Creek,  in  search  of  recruits  for  the 
Far  West,  one  of  the  '  suckers  ' 1  that  he  caught  was  Dan. 

This  old  Lockyear  had  apparently  formed  an  ideal  Paradise, 
which  conception  he  applied  to  the  barren  waste  which  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  '  settle  up.' 

After  the  manner  of  'locators 'in  general,  he  could  lie — by 
the  rod.  But  if  interrupted  by  a  question,  his  answer  invariably 
was,  '  You  betcher  ! ' — '  You  betcher.' — or  (  You  betcher  ?  '  as  the 
case  might  require.  According  to  him,  the  only  spot,  West,  fit  to 
settle  in  was  that  particular  Paradise  of  which  he  alone  knew 
all  the  *  Government  corners.'  '  Anything  could  be  raised  there  ; ' 
and  the  water  was  '  of  the  bulliest  kind  ! ' 

When  a  statement  is  correct  in  every  detail,  it  is  the  custom 
of  some  men  to  supplement  it  with,  '  Straight  goods !  according 
to  Hoyle.'  Before  Mr.  Lockyear  had  been  in  Wolf  Creek  a  week, 
statements  of  a  contrary  character  were  said  to  be  '  according  to 
Lockyear — you  betcher  ! ' 

'  The  soil,'  exclaimed  the  locator  to  a  little  crowd  of  loafers  in 
the  hotel,  '  is  a  fine  rich  sandy  loam — I  should  remark  it  was 
about  the  richest  in  the  United  States !  Here's  a  sample  of  it, 
boys,  I  brought  back  with  me.  Judge  for  yourselves.' 

He  produced  a  small  coffee-box,  and  opened  it  for  inspection. 

*  Eh?  what !     Wood-ashes  ?    D them  fellows'  monkey  tricks  ! 

I'll  get  even  with  'em !    Wood-ashes  it  is  '  (he  had  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  box),  *  you  betcher ! ' 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Wolf  Creek  when  Lockyear  and  Dan 
Dunstan  left  it ;  for  on  that  day  one  of  the  lard-tanks  at  the  pork- 
house  exploded,  killing  three  men,  thirteen  hogs,  and  a  Chinaman. 
Still  more  remarkable  was  Dan's  return.    To  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  he  came  back,  three  years  later,  with  a  '  bushel  of 

1  The  sucker  is  a  fish  which  feeds  on  the  bottom,  and  will  take  almost  any 
bait — hence  the  expression. 
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money,'  built  the  Dunstan  House,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  bank. 

Some  said,  '  A  fool  for  luck,  anyhow  ; '  but  the  better-natured 
exclaimed,  '  Bully  for  Dan  ! ' 

A  few  of  the  latter  were  invited  to  dine  one  evening  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Dunstan,  when  the  former  gratified  his  guests  by  telling 
them  how  he  had  made  his  money  :— 

'  None  of  you  fellows  ever  "  held  down  a  claim  "  ?  '  (None  of 
them  had.)  '  Well,  then,'  said  Mr.  Dunstan, '  take  advice  that  has 
cost  me  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  DON'T  ! ' 

'  But  it  seems  to  have  panned  out  all  right  in  your  case,'  said  one. 

«  So  it  has.    But  I'll  tell  you  :  they  say,  "  A  fool  for  luck " ' 

'  And  a  poor  man  for  dogs,'  interrupted  another. 

*  That's  right.     Well,  I  decided  to  take  up  land  "  outside  the 
limits  ;  "  so  when  we  got  to  Sage  station,  I  hired   a  wagon  and 
team,   and  we   drove   about   thirty  miles  due   south,  where   old 
Lockyear  said  there  was  a  fine  valley — "  you  betcher." 

*  I  somehow  didn't  think  the  old  cuss  knew  much  about  the 
country;    but  still,  after  driving  pretty  nearly  all  day,  we   did 
eventually  find  a  nice-looking  valley — and  he  appeared  to  recognise 
it  at  once.     After  figuring  a  little,  he  said  we  were  in  "  range  " 
61,  and  about  "  town  "  (township)  13  ;  so  we  hunted  around  for  a 
Government  corner ;  having  at  last  found  one,  Lockyear  tied  his 
handkerchief  round   the  front  wheel   of  the  wagon  and  drove, 
while  I  counted  the  revolutions. 

'  We  were  pretty  tired ;  the  country  was  sandy,  and  the  sun 
pretty  hot,  so  before  I  had  counted  out  two  "  sections  "  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  fell  out  of  the  wagon ;  that  started  the  horses,  and 
away  they  went  with  Lockyear.  They  must  have  run  pretty 
straight,  for  it  was  the  township  corner  that  upset  the  wagon.' 

Mr.  Dunstan  paused  to  minister  to  his  guests.  Mrs.  D 

sensibly  withdrew ;  which  action  being  silently  taken  as  a  signal 
for  the  cigar  of  peace,  the  host  continued  : — 

*  I  located  in  that  valley,  on  a  nice  little  stream  which  old 
Lockyear  assured  me  would  never  "  dry  up — you  betcher."     (I 
remember  the  way  he  shook  his  head  as  he  said  it.)     It  had  been 
an  exceptional  winter  for  snow,  or  that  little  stream  never  would 
have  been  on  the  surface — it  never  has  since  ;  it  "  runs  under." 

*  Well,  I  filed  on  the  north-west  quarter  of  ]  0  as  a  "homestead," 
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and  the  north-east  quarter  as  a  "  tree  claim."  (It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  grow  trees — they  wouldn't  live  ;  I  never  knew  any  one 
to  prove  up  on  a  "  tree-claim."  The  way  they  do  is  to  hold  on  to  it 
for  the  two  years  and  then  sell  the  "  right " — if  it's  worth  anything 
— to  some  one  to  "  pre-empt.") 

*  It  was  four  miles  from  a  ranche,  and  there  I  boarded  with  the 
"  granger  "  (the  "  outfit  "  were  away  on  the  "  round-up  ")  until  I 
got  my  house  up  and  well  dug. 

'He  was  a  nice  man  ("Honest  John"  they  called  him),  and 
he  promised  to  help  me  out.  When  I  got  down  with  the  well  so 
I  couldn't  throw  the  dirt  out  any  more  overhead,  he  came  down 
and  drew  it  up  for  me. 

1  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  (I  was  down  the  well)  when 
a  waterspout  burst  (the  two  storms  came  together  with  a  bang!) 
about  three  miles  north  of  us,  and  came  roaring  down  the  valley. 
We  had  just  time  to  get  into  the  shantee,  when  over  it  went  and 
us  in  it.  The  door  being  on  the  south  side,  it  had  us  nicely 
cooped.  You  see,  I  had  the  shantee  up  first,  but  couldn't  live 
in  it  till  we  struck  water ;  this  was  another  simple  trick  !  I  should 
have  dug  the  well  first ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  had  reckoned  on  the 
stream — and  that  went  back  on  me. 

1  It  was  while  we  were  cooped  up  there,  and  the  rain  driving 
through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  (which  now  stood  to  the  north,  of 
course),  that  John  said  : 

1  "  Dan,  didn't  you  say  this  was  the  north-west  quarter  of  10  ?  ' 
(He  was  sitting  there  on  the  side  of  the  overturned  stove,  despite 
the  way  the  lightning  flashed,  just  as  unconcerned  as  if  things 
were  right  side  up.) 

< "  Yes,"  I  said. 

'  "  Seems  to  me  mighty  strange,"  said  John.  "  Why,  our  place 
is  on  36,  in  the  next  *  town  '  west." 

4  This  set  me  to  thinking;  and  sure  enough,  when  I  got  a  land- 
agent  down  the  next  week  to  survey  it  out,  he  just  said  that  old 
Lockyear  "  was  a  fool,  and  had  worked  me  for  a  sucker."  The 
land  that  I  had  "  filed  on  "  was  over  two  miles  away.  So  I  had  to 
file  on  the  same  piece  over  again  as  a  "pre-emption," and  lose  my 
"  homestead  right  "  for  nothing,  and  didn't  get  the  money  back 
either. 

'  When  we  set  the  shantee  up  again  we  put  her  down  solid, 
you  bet ! 

'I  got  John  to  "break"  two  acres  for  me  (as  required  to 
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"  prove  up  "),  and  I  put  in  a  patch  of  beans.  Then  the  drought 
set  in.  The  beans  came  up  about  four  inches,  and  there  they 
stood  !  Where  in  thunder  was  I  to  get  sticks  from  ?  That  was  a 
thing  I  hadn't  thought  of;  but  it  didn't  appear  as  if  they  would 
ever  need  any,  anyhow. 

'  I  was  out  one  day  after  antelope  (I  "rustled  "  all  my  meat, 
except  a  ham  now  and  then  as  a  luxury),  when  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  large  patch  of  sunflowers,  where  an  old  sheep  corral  had 
stood,  and  just  happened  to  be  struck  with  the  idea,  Why  shouldn't 
these  sunflowers  make  the  best  kind  of  bean-sticks  ?  So  I  came 
the  next  few  days  and  dug  up  young  ones,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
set  down  one  to  every  hill  of  beans. 

4  There  they  stood.  For  a  month  neither  of  'em  grew  an  inch, 
but  the  beans  just  twisted  round  and  took  hold.  I  could  see  that 
my  scheme  was  going  to  work  like  a  charm  ! 

'  At  the  end  of  the  month  we  had  a  good  storm,  and  I  looked 
out  with  satisfaction  on  the  crops.  How  they  did  shoot  up  in 
that  one  day ! 

'But  the  next  day  was  a  scorcher.  I  thought,  towards  after- 
noon, that  those  beans  looked  sort  o'  sickly — and  sickly  they  were  ! 
When  I  came  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  sunflowers  had  grown 
at  least  two  feet,  and  had  taken  every  last  bean  up  with  'em — by 
the  roots — and  their  name  was  Dennis  ! ' 

Mr.  Dunstan  paused,  and  then  went  on  :— 

'  I  had  to  go  thirty  miles  after  my  mail.  Sometimes  I  used 
to  go  up  and  back  in  a  day,  and  sometimes  up  one  day  and  back 
the  next.  Sage  was  a  pretty  poor  place  to  stay  at,  and  what  few 
people  there  were  there  used  to  say  with  a  smile  when  they 
saw  me : 

*  "  Hello,  Dan !  How's  crops  down  your  way  ?  "  (You  see  that 
bean  racket  had  got  out  on  me.)  But  they  don't  act  that  way 
now. 

t  Although  when  I  was  at  home  at  the  shantee  no  one  would 
ever  come  in  sight  except  John,  yet,  somehow,  when  I  was  away 
they  could  find  the  place  right  enough. 

'  One  time  when  I  returned  from  Sage  all  that  was  left  of  my 
chickens  (I  had  two  hens  and  a  rooster)  was  a  plateful  of  bones 
and  the  old  rooster  (he  was  a  tough  old  cuss).  The  shantee  was 
full  of  feathers,  and  the  two  heads  and  insides  laid  on  the  table — 
but  my  guests  had  gone. 

'  Single-blessedness  didn't  suit  that  old  rooster  (I  believe  he 
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had  a  deal  more  sense  than  I  had),  for  day  by  day  he  wilted ;  until 
one  morning,  when  he  could  crow  no  more,  I  found  him  on  his 
back,  dead,  with  his  head  turned  up  and  his  feet  stretched  out, 
one  behind  the  other,  pointing  to  the  east  in  an  attitude  of 
derision.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  it,  but  I  missed  that  old 
rooster  as  if  he  had  been  something  human. 

'Then  a  skunk  took  up  his  abode  under  the  floor  of  the 
shantee. 

'  And  the  grasshoppers  came,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  gentle- 
men, they  would  have  eaten  all  the  siding  off  the  house  (there 
was  a  fine  crop  of  sunflowers,  but  they  didn't  appear  a?sthetic), 
but  luckily  a  strong  wind  got  up  and  took  them  further  west  (to 
perish  I  hope !)  before  they  had  their  job  finished. 

'  Another  time  I  rode  up  to  Sage,  and  back  the  next  day.  As  I 
got  near  home  I  saw  several  ponies  standing  round  outside  the 
shantee ;  when  I  got  there  and  looked  in,  there  sat  four  "  cow- 
punchers,"  as  unconcerned  as  you  please,  round  the  table,  playing 
"  seven-up."  The  fire  was  out ;  a  pile  of  dirty  cups,  plates,  and 
dishes  stood  on  the  stove;  they  were  all  chewing  tobacco,  and  the 
place  was  in  a  fine  mess,  I  can  tell  you.  One  of  them  saw  me 
standing  there  looking  astonished,  so  he  said : 

*  "  Come  in.     Don't  stand  knocking." 

*  "  Boys,"  I  said,  looking  round  at  the  mess  there  was,  "  why 
don't  you  come  out  here  with  the  spade  and  go  to  shovelling 
dirt  in— 

'  Another  interrupted  me  with  : 
1 "  Is  your  name  Dan  ?  " 

*  When  I  said  that  it  was,  they  got  up.     One  started  the  fire, 
another  went  to  the  well  to  fill  the  kettle,  the  third  got  a  broom 
and  went  to  sweeping  up,  the  other  threw  a  cloth  over  his  arm 
and  commenced  to  wash  dishes. 

'  When  the  fire  burnt  up,  one  went  to  the  corner  of  the  house 
where  an  antelope  hung,  and  began  to  cut  steaks. 

'  "  I  believe  I'd  a  little  sooner  have  ham,"  said  I. 

1  They  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  one  said,  "  I  reckon  if 
he  wants  ham  "  (he  spoke  as  though  addressing  the  others,  not 
me)  "  he'll  have  to  turn  cannibal ; "  and  in  corroboration  another 
produced  the  ham  bone. 

4  However,  they  stayed  the  night,  and  we  put  in  a  right  sociable 
evening,  playing  poker.  When  they  left  next  morning  I  was 
sorry  to  see  them  go,  for  all  my  spare  cash  went  with  'em — 
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and  in  those  times  thirty  odd  dollars  was  thirty  odd  hard  iron 
dollars. 

'  But  beans,  skunks,  grasshoppers,  and  "  cow-punchers"  were 
nothing.  There  came,  a  few  days  later,  a  poor  man  from  Missouri. 

'  He  had  come  West  to  make  a  home  for  his  family,  and  "  rare 
'em  up  with  the  country  ;  "  the  East  was  "  overstocked."  He  took 
up  the  north  half  of  the  section  cornering  on  mine,  and  lived  with 
me  while  he  dug  his  well  and  got  his  house  up  (of  course  I  helped 
him). 

'  So  the  time  passed,  and  I  thought  I  was  glad  to  have  a 
neighbour. 

'  He  said  that  his  family  were  on  the  road  with  the  furniture 
and  stock,  and  "  he  reckoned,  since  all  was  fixed  "  (he  had  put  up 
a  good  deal  bigger  house  than  mine,  but  "reckoned  he  could  fur- 
nish it  "),  "  he'd  go  East  and  meet  'em." 

'  As  I  had  advertised  to  prove  up,  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  a  week 
longer  (you  see,  it  would  take  the  family  a  matter  of  seven  weeks 
or  more  to  drive  out  from  Missouri),  and  be  one  of  my  witnesse?. 

'  Well,  I "  proved  up  "  (after  considerable  trouble,  but  then,  you 
see,  I  was  "  green,"  and  didn't  "  catch  on  ''  that  the  judge  only  made 
these  obstacles  to  get  ten  or  twenty  dollars  or  so  for  himself). 
"  Honest  John  "  was  my  other  witness. 

'I  looked  up  north  from  the  shantee  one  day,  about  noon,  and 
here  came  a  cloud  of  dust ;  in  it  I  could  see  a  "  prairie  schooner  " 
and  some  cattle  trailing  behind. 

'When  they  came  up  quite  close  I  was  able  to  "take  in" 
the  whole  outfit.  Sitting  on  the  front  seat,  and  looking  out 
from  under  the  wagon-cover,  was  the  old  man ;  next  him  was  his 
wife — a  youngster  in  each  arm;  and  strung  along  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  behind  were  cattle,  horses,  and  children  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  till  you  couldn't  see  out !  To  this  day  I  don't 
know  how  many  there  was  in  that  family,  for  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  "  round  'em  up." 

'  It  was  about  a  week  after  they  had  got  fairly  settled,  when 
the  old  man  came  over  to  me  one  morning  with  the  two  biggest 
boys,  one  of  them  a  fine-grown  fellow,  about  sixteen. 

' "  Fine  lad  that,"  I  said,  as  I  shook  hands  with  the  boy ;  "  I 
suppose  he's  the  eldest  ?  " 

'  "  No,"  replied  the  lad  smartly.  "  Let  me  see  "  (he  reckoned 
on  his  fingers),  "there's  five  gals  and  two  boys  older'n  me — but 
I  can  lick  'em." 
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'  "  You  see,"  said  the  father  proudly,  "  Bill  here  is  left-handed 
That's  it,  why  he  is  such  a  right  smart  chance  of  a  lad.  Yer  see, 
we  raised  'em  up  (such  raisin'  as  they  had)  on  hash  ;  they  had  it 
set  out  to  'em  in  a  big  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  'em  is  right-handed. 
Waal,  they  would  all  go  for  it,  till  round  and  round  went  the 
hash  in  the  bowl,  so  as  none  of  'em  could  catch  much  besides 
soup.  Then  Bill  come  in  with  his  left -banded  sweeps,  yer  see, 
and  caught  all  the  chunks.  But,"  he  went  on,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  speak,  "I  come  over  this  morning  tersee  you  on  bisness. 
Seems  ter  me  it's  about  time  this  township  had  a  school-house." 

'  "  The  devil,  you  say  !  "  I  exclaimed  (for  you  see  we  were  the 
only  two  settlers,  and  half  the  expense  would  come  on  me). 
"  But,"  I  added,  "  I've  got  no  children  to  send  to  school,  so  I 
don't  see  how  it  affects  me." 

' "  More  fool  you,"  he  replied — and  I  don't  know  now 
whether  he  meant  for  having  no  children  or  for  not  seeing  how 
his  having  enough  for  both  (or  a  dozen,  for  the  matter  of  that) 
affected  me. 

'"  You  see,"  he  went  on  in  an  authoritative  tone,  "  the  law 
provides  that  when  there  is  a  certain  number  of  children  in  a 
township  there  must  be  a  sootible  school-house.  Now  you  and 
me  is  the  only  voters — in  fact,  we're  the  school-board  and  the 
taxpayers.  Sort  o'  rocky  on  you,"  he  broke  off,  "  but  laws  is 
laws ! " 

'  Perhaps  the  old  man  saw  a  queer  kind  of  expression  on  my 
face,  for  he  added  quickly  : 

'  "  Maybe  you  don't  think  that  I've  got  as  many  children  as 
the  law  provides " 

' "  I  don't  doubt  it  one  bit ! "  I  broke  in  (you  see,  I  was 
sort  o'  hot),  "  but  there's  a  pile  of  difference  between  the  law 
providing  for  'em  and  Dan  Dunstan  doing  it." 

'  But  I  saw  clearly  that  I  was  at  fault  for  having  no  family  of 
my  own;  and  I  swore  that  that  should  be  amended  "just  to  get 
even  with  him" 

'  So  we  went  peaceably  to  work  together,  and  put  up  the 
school-house  on  the  "  school-section." 

*  We  had  nearly  finished  tacking  down  the  floor  one  day — the 
old  man  was  wedging  up  with  a  chisel  while  I  tacked  down — 
when  he  looked  up  and  said : 

1  "  Dan,  you  ain't  exactly  fixed  to  board  a  '  school-marm ' "  (he 
startled  me,  for,  you  fiee,  I  hadn't  thought  anything  about  a  school- 
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teacher),  "  and  I  ain't  got  room  ;  how  would  it  strike  yer  if  my 
eldest  gal — she's  got  her  certificate — taught  the  kids  ?  " 

'  I  said,  very  agreeably,  that  "  it  would  strike  me  where  the 
wool  was  short  "  (for,  you  see,  I  thought  that  the  girl  would  be 
glad  to  teach  her  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  any  one  else  would 
want  pay.  I  thought  he  just  asked  for  my  consent,  so  that  the 
motion  would  be  carried  unanimously). 

*  "  Waal,"   he   went  on,  "  I've  talked  it  over,  and,  bein'   as 
things  is  as  they  are,  she's  willin'  to  teach  our  school"  (hanged 
if   he  didn't  lay   stress  on  "our")  "for  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
month ;  we  couldn't  get  any  one  else  less'n  thirty." 

'  This  fairly  knocked  the  breath  out  of  me,  I  can  tell  you, 
gentlemen.  Was  I  going  to  pay  fourteen  dollars  a  month  for  the 
benefit  of  having  his  kids  whooping  and  howling  around  like 
Indians  ?  Not  much  I  wasn't !  But  I  didn't  let  on. 

'  When  I  got  home  I  shook  the  coal-oil  can.  There  was  about 
a  gallon  or  so  left. 

'  Early  in  the  morning  (before  daybreak)  I  got  up,  caught  my 
horse  and  saddled  him,  rolled  up  the  bedding  and  tied  it  on 
behind  the  saddle  in  a  pack,  and  slung  my  rifle  under  the 
stirrup-leather.  Then,  when  all  was  fixed,  I  sprinkled  that  coal- 
oil  round  on  the  floor,  and  took  a  match — 

In  the  laughter  of  his  guests  at  this  point  Mr.  Dunstan  lost 
the  thread  of  his  story.  Presently  he  continued  : 

'  I  hadn't  got  more  than  ten  miles  or  so  up  the  valley,  when 
I  was  met  by  a  buggy-load  of  men  evidently  headed  for  our 
valley.  The  driver  knew  me  (he  came  from  Sage).  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  survey-party  by  their  instruments. 

' "  Hello,  Dan  !  "  exclaimed  the  driver  ;  "  these  gentlemen 
were  just  coming  down  to  your  place — want  to  know  whether  you 
can  board  'em  ?  " 

' "  Can't  board  anything"  I  answered. 

'  They  looked  at  me  as  though  they  would  have  liked  to  ask, 
"  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you  ?  "  before  I  added  : 

«  "  I'm  burnt  out," 

1  "  That's  tough,"  said  one  or  two  of  them. 

*  Then  they  told  me  that  they  were  going  down  to  "  cross- 
section"  the  old  railway  survey  which  ran  through  our  valley, 
and  that  the  contractors  were  going  to  commence  work  at  once, 
to  extend  the  M.  &  G.  through  to  the  coalfields.     They  wanted  to 
have  used  my  shantee  for  a  time  while  at  work  in  our  valley,  for 
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the  survey  ran  across  one  corner  of  my  land  (it  was  a  "  claim  "  no 
longer,  for  I  had  my  "  patent "). 

'  This  was  something  new  to  me,  and  I  began  to  wish  that  I 
hadn't  been  quite  so  hasty. 

'  "  We  might  fix  you  up  in  the  school-house,"  I  suggested  ; 
"  that  is,  until  I  can  run  up  another  shantee."  I  began  to  think 
that  it  might  pay  me  after  all  to  stay,  and  submit  to  that  fourteen 
dollars  a  month. 

* "  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  a  school  away  down 
in  here  ?  "  asked  the  "  chief." 

*  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  was  from  that  day  my  luck 
commenced. 

'  Before  winter  set  in  the  "  cars  "  were  running  up  the  valley. 
They  made  a  station  on  the  next  section  to  mine.  The  valley  (and 
a  good  deal  that  wasn't  valley)  was  thickly  settled  and  well  irri- 
gated within  a  year.  Our  town  (White  City,  a  well-known  place 
now)  had  a  boom.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county,  as 
you  know  ;  and  we've  now  got  the  finest  court-house  in  the  State  ! 

*  I  had  to  lay  out  my  land  in  town-lots.     I  sold  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  in  six  months,  and  still  she  booms. 

'  So  now  you  know  how  I  made  my  pile,  and  became  "  Mr. 
Dunstan  "  in  place  of  plain  "  Dan." ' 
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THERE  is  no  more  misleading  test  of  a  people's  elevation,  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  than  their  amusements,  for  it  is  commonly 
with  a  people  as  with  individuals — the  greater  height  they  touch 
in  their  development,  the  lower  mostly  are  the  depths  of  their 
recoil.  That  this  is  true  of  individuals  may  be  seen  from  many 
great  statesmen  who  openly  delight  in  all  kinds  of  trash,  and 
often  recommend  it  ;  from  great  lawyers,  doctors,  artists,  whose 
chief  pleasure  very  frequently  lies  in  the  most  hopeless  of  Mudie's 
produce,  the  most  inane  of  comic  operas,  the  most  impossible  of 
plays ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Prigley,  with  his  superior  pince- 
nez  and  silly  blond  beard,  incompetent  an  bout  des  angles,  never 
descends  below  biography  and  travels,  attends  all  the  Richter 
concerts,  and  would  expire  if  he  were  taken  to  any  other  theatres 
than  the  Lyceum  or  the  St.  James's.  And,  for  a  people,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  motionless  or  retrograde  they  are,  the  more 
are  their  relaxations  characterised  by  extreme  gravity,  irreproach- 
able sense,  absurd  importance.  Savages  are  too  limited  in  their 
gamut  of  appreciation  to  get  any  fun  out  of  Collini  and  Robini, 
the  great  Irish  knockabouts.  The  Chinese  would  be  fatigued  to 
extinction  by  the  Seymours,  those  remarkable  American  variety 
artistes,  in  their  novel  comic  sketch,  'Out  on  the  Tiles;'  the 
Celestial  would  call,  rather,  for  some  scene  from  history,  profane 
or  religious.  The  Turk,  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  all  these  races 
without  a  history  or  a  literature  really  worthy  the  name,  would 
in  all  probability  stab,  poison,  or  bowstring  the  best  of  our  great 
character  artistes,  our  funny  comics,  our  favourite  sons  and 
daughters  of  Apollo  and  Terpsichore.  Unhappy,  then,  the  nation 
that  has  no  appreciation  of  hopeless  vulgarity !  woe  to  the 
country  that  has  no  love  for  senseless  laughter  !  The  day  when 
England  echoes  no  longer  with  an  utterly  foolish  and  inexplicably 
popular  comic  chant  will  be  the  day  when  the  knell  of  her  decadence 
will  most  surely  have  struck.  I  am  confident  Rome  would  never 
have  declined  if  only  the  imperial  city  had  rung  with  the  melody 
of  a  proavi  mei  clepsydra,  the  martial  strains  of  a  '  Grandfather's 
Clock,'  or  the  yell  of  Caius  and  Balbus,  arm  in  arm  in  the 
Suburra — pugnare  nolumus  ! 
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And  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  has  to  be  very  clever  before  he  can 
afford  to  read  a  feeble,  twittery  tale  of  love,  an  hysterical  novel, 
false  and  sickly,  from  cover  to  cover ;  whereas  any  human 
material  may  be  educated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  incompetence 
on  the  hundred  best  books. 

Now  the  old  actor  is  so  familiar  a  figure  that,  if  he  has  not 
yet  bred  contempt,  at  any  rate  I  believe  we  are  all  tired  of  him. 
We  know  his  rusty  jargon,  his  senile  vanity,  his  spirituous  tears, 
and  we  know  his  haunts,  now  the  public-house  or  frowsy  club, 
and  now  the  boudoir  of  the  refined  and  lovely  daughter  who 
has  married  well.  But  the  ancient  comique,  the  worn  and  tooth- 
less lion,  where  does  he  drag  his  peaked  bones  to  ?  what  damp 
cavern  or  shades  reverberate  with  his  hoarse  old  roar  ?  Not  that 
I  have  any  desire  to  follow  and  converse  with  him,  of  old  triumphs 
and  old  wrongs.  The  old  actor  may  or  may  not  be  an  engaging 
companion,  but  from  Champagne  Charley  in  his  decrepitude  I 
confess  I  should  not  look  for  much  more  sparkle  than  from  the 
worst  waters  of  a  German  spa.  And  where  is  he  to  be  found  ? 
They  say  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  dead  donkey ;  I  don't  mean  to 
be  disrespectful,  but  has  any  one  ever  met  a  respectable  retired 
Great  Inimitable  ? 

The  ladies,  gems  of  refined  vocalism,  are  easier  to  trace. 
Charming  duettists  and  comediennes,  one  knows  what  often 
becomes  of  them.  They  marry  money-lenders,  public-house 
auctioneers  and  brokers,  whom  they  have  to  keep.  Charming 
duettists,  their  unmelodious  complaint  is  not  unfrequently  heard 
by  the  sitting  magistrate,  to  whom  they  chant  the  brutalities  of 
drink  and  late  hours.  'Tis  the  Bulbul  put  away  in  the  back- 
kitchen  to  sing  neglected  by  the  sink ;  the  county  beauty  who 
marries  the  county  scamp,  and  comes  down  to  having  her  face 
slapped  in  seaside  lodgings.  Nemesis  has  innumerable  un- 
suspected channels  of  making  herself  felt,  and  La  Desiree,  Queen 
of  Song,  or  Loo  Perky,  the  charming  serio-comic,  is  perhaps  only 
having  to  face  old  impertinences  revenged  when  she  faces  the 
paltry  little  ruffian  who  has  long  ceased  to  care  for  her  and  now 
lives  on  her  earnings. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  these  music-halls,  one  of  these  palaces  of 
white  and  gold  and  plush  and  electric  light,  sprung  from  the  old 
free-and-easy  behind  the  public-house  bar,  with  gas-blackened 
ceiling,  dun  bare  walls  with  the  hand  of  Allsopp  and  the  triangle 
of  Bass,  and  on  the  floor  a  polynesia  of  spittoons  in  a  sea  of  saw- 
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dust.  Mark  how  the  landlord  with  his  white  sleeves  and  apron 
has  developed  into  the  proud  chairman  of  the  blazing  shirtstud 
and  the  ivory  hammer  ;  how  the  lawyer's  clerk  who  could  sing  a 
good  song  has  swelled  into  the  artiste  who  is  the  darling  of 
London  society,  neither  more  nor  less ;  how,  in  a  word,  the 
evening  haunt  of  the  local  tradesman  has  burst  into  this  gorgeous 
house  of  call  of  men  of  every  rank  and  gathered  from  all  corners 
of  the  globe.  There  is  a  cloud  of  smoke,  cigar,  cigarette,  and 
pipe,  a  White  ,Sea  of  upturned  faces ;  the  band  plays  a  teasing 
jiggy  waltz,  while  from  a  supreme  height  hangs  La  Divine 
Brasilienne  head  downwards,  waving  her  white  arms  as  though 
inviting  us  up  to  share  the  perils  and  delights  of  her  loftiness. 
We  know  to  what  these  fine  talents  and  daring  nerves  will  often 
sink  ;  let  us  endeavour  briefly  to  trace  their  rise. 

In  this  manner,  mostly.  M.  Georges,  the  equilibrist  of  the 
Cirque  Loisset,  and  Pinkney,  the  English  clown,  are  leaning  over 
the  bridge  at  Marney-sur-Seine,  watching  the  broad  river  rushing 
swallow-tailed  through  the  arches,  and  vaguely  catching  the  dull 
beat  of  the  Bohemian's  drum  as  he  urges  his  rusty  bear  to  climb 
the  acacia-trees  in  the  clump  outside  the  rampart.  The  two  friends 
do  not  speak,  they  simply  enjoy  themselves,  while  the  smoke  of 
M.  Georges'  vevey  fin  curls  into  the  calm  autumnal  air  and  the 
cloud  of  Pinkney's  birdseye,  smuggled  to  him  by  a  faithful  friend 
in  the  small  of  the  faithful  friend's  back,  circles  round  him,  god- 
like and  serene  and  cheerful.  Behind  rises  the  town  of  Marney, 
dominated  by  the  sharp  angle  of  the  cathedral  roof,  the  flag  of 
the  Mairie,  the  innumerable  dormer  windows  of  the  hotel ;  below, 
down  by  the  waterside,  there  is  something  that  fixes  Pinkney's 
attention,  for  he  leans  his  head  on  his  arms  and  stares  and  laughs 
and  swears.  It  is  a  ragged  little  girl,  with  a  long  mouth  and 
short  skirts,  small  black  eyes,  and  wiry  black  hair,  who  has  dropped 
from  the  wharf  edge  on  board  of  an  empty  lime-barge.  There, 
in  the  clumsy  tarred  rigging,  she  is  going  through  a  fearless 
little  performance,  the  embryo  of  those  daring  flights  of  hers 
right  across  the  music-hall  roof,  high  above  the  smoke  and  the 
faces,  and  the  flickering  haze  of  the  footlight  gas  ;  and  there,  on 
the  wharf  edge,  stands  a  small  frightened  friend,  partly  frightened 
at  the  peril  of  the  performance  and  partly  at  the  peril  of  the 
trespass ;  prototype  of  the  bow-legged  ex-trapezist,  with  cropped 
head  and  long  trained  moustache,  who  now  stands  below  the  net 
anxiously  watching  La  Divine,  deftly  swinging  and  flying  in  her 
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red  dress  and  red  flowers,  and  wicked  little  black  kiss-me-quick 
curls.  Pinkney,  the  clown,  laughs  and  swears  as  Jeanne  screams, 
and  climbs,  and  swings,  and  before  very  long  on  this  soft  autumnal 
afternoon,  the  mellow  sun  sinking  in  the  woods,  both  these 
gentlemen  are  down  on  the  wharf  edge,  and  while  the  little 
friend  in  terror  runs  away,  Jeanne  is  captured  and  explains. 
Jeanne's  mother  is  charbonnicre,  and  lives  Rue  Marie-Talbot ; 
Jeanne  has  brothers  and  sisters,  but  she  is  the  eldest ;  father  is  a 
sailor  and  away  in  China;  and  as  for  her,  she  is  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  can  even  shin  up  trees.  Only  last  month  in  the  woods, 
chasing  a  squirrel,  driving  him  to  his  last  retreat,  a  solitary  lofty 
fir,  she  swarmed  after  him  and  brought  him  down  safe,  scratching 
and  biting  in  her  apron  ;  and  at  home,  whither  Pinkney  and 
M.  Georges  accompany  her,  there,  among  her  many  pets  and 
captures  of  jackdaws  and  martins  from  the  sand  cliff,  there  is  the 
squirrel  and  there  the  charbonniere,  bustling  and  worn  and 
begrimed,  weighing  out  charcoal. 

The  delicate  negotiations  between  M.  Georges  and  the  char- 
bonnitre  that  followed  would  take  too  long  to  narrate ;  the  result 
of  them  was  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Cirque  Loisset  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  and  weary  training.  The  Cirque  Loisset  passes 
away  from  Marney,  pads  with  its  elephants  and  camels  and  Nubians 
over  Normandy  ;  indeed,  pretty  well  over  the  whole  of  France  ; 
and  at  eighteen  Jeanne  finds  herself  for  the  first  time  in  Paris 
and  has  her  first  bad  accident.  It  was  at  practice  that  she  broke 
her  ankle,  and  the  healing  proving  obstinate,  the  faithful  Pinkney 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  his  insular  prejudice  and  fetches  an 
English  doctor  who  had  cured  him,  a  young  fellow  just  finishing 
his  course  at  the  hospital.  Drule  d'histoire !  with  the  young 
English  doctor,  Jeanne,  hitherto  untouched,  falls  desperately  in 
love ;  she,  high  on  the  trapeze,  out  of  bowshot  of  the  god,  is 
winged  at  last  and  falls  broken  and  panting  into  the  net.  She  is 
long  getting  well,  and  begins  to  alarm  her  friends  and  proprietors, 
when  presently  she  learns  that  he  is  leaving  Paris,  and  behold  !  she 
is  well  at  once.  Pinkney  is  puzzled  and  M.  Georges  is  suspicious. 
Jeanne  lies  watching  them  both  with  her  quick  black  eyes  as  she 
rests  on  the  sofa ;  she  has  her  plan,  and  is  more  than  usually 
affectionate  with  Pinkney  and  talkative  with  Georges ;  and  the 
end  of  it  being  that  she  is  to  go  to  the  sea  for  a  week  with  Mme. 
Gailhard,  wardrobe  mistress,  to  recruit,  she  chooses  Boulogne,  of 
all  recruiting  depots,  and  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  spring  might 
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these  demons  reign  in  the  music-hall  menage,  and  all  are  ap- 
parently recognised  from  the  front  as  true  Lares  and  Penates. 
And  yet  almost  the  majority  of  the  audience  are,  as  I  judge  them, 
respectable  married  folk  and  appear  tolerably  contented  and  happy. 
Perhaps,  then,  they  applaud  because  it  is  all  not  true,  because 
they  know  their  own  homes  are  free  from  these  little  drawbacks  ; 
perhaps,  if  it  all  were  true,  they  would  sit  silent  at  the  description 
of  their  own  misery,  rather  than  enraptured  as  they  are. 

It  is  strange,  but  the  Sisters  Limejuice  have  precisely  the 
same  series  of  gestures  for  politics  as  for  love.  When  they  are 
threatening  .Russia,  a  favourite  music-hall  practice,  they  lay  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  sway  their  bodies,  kiss  their  fingers,  exactly 
as  they  did  when  they  were  describing  the  transports  of  the 
moonlit  lane.  And  again  when,  after  a  rapid  change  of  dress,  they 
reappear  somewhat  less  buxom  in  black  and  red,  their  gestures 
are  just  as  familiar  and  affectionate  an  accompaniment  to  a  series 
of  topical  verses,  in  which  they  deal  with  amazing  and  pungent 
frankness  with  current  events,  mostly  collected  from  the  chronique 
scandaleuse. 

I  don't  know  whose  business  it  is  to  see  after  the  songs  one 
hears  in  these  places,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  many  of  them  of  the 
type  known  as  doubtful ;  meaning  by  that,  songs  of  the  character 
of  which  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  doubt  whatever.  As 
for  the  Sisters  Limejuice,  they  are  fortunate  in  their  audience, 
whom  they  understand  and  who  are  well  disposed  towards  them. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  you  can  always  make  pretty  sure  of  a  music- 
hall  audience,  either  by  attacking  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy  or 
abusing  Russia.  For  these  audiences  are  always,  like  schoolboys, 
intensely  Conservative,  and,  most  of  them  revelling  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  never  likely  to  be  called  on  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  country,  yell  with  defiant  rage  at  the  notion  of  the 
Bear  laying  a  paw  on  our  Indian  Empire,  and  rhyme  '  more  '  and 
'  claw  '  with  '  '54  '  (meaning  by  that  the  Crimea)  with  the  true  bel- 
ligerency of  the  non-combatant.  Pass  the  fair  sisters,  charming 
duettists,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  escort  to  their  cab,  their 
heads  muffled  in  black  lace,  on  the  way  to  do  the  same  elsewhere, 
and  enter  Pholus,  Continental  comedian.  Pholus  is  a  comedian 
of  an  astonishing  scientific  turn,  with  actually  an  electric  light 
fitted  on  to  his  nose,  which,  when  his  flageolet  gives  a  deep  note, 
or  he  desires  to  express  any  violent  passion  of  horror,  astonish- 
ment, or  anger,  glows  a  sudden  fiery  red.  The  effect  is  truly 
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.ellous,  and  affords  an  agreeable  insight  into  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  science.  I  feel  somehow,  as  I  watch  its  railway- 
signal  glow,  as  I  used  at  the  Polytechnic,  that  I  am  being  educated 
and  amused  at  the  same  time.  He  has  a  little  dog  with  him  who 
sings  and  even  does  a  high  shake.  '  Noo,'  says  Pholus  to  his  dog, 
sitting  calmly  on  a  chair  surveying  the  hall,  '  noo,  tremble ! '  (the 
Pholus  for  *  shake '),  and  the  creature  opens  his  shaggy  little  mouth 
and  trembles  a  ravir ;  and  further,  when  Pholus  holds  up  his 
finger,  he  holds  the  note  tenderly  and  plaintively;  and  when  it  is 
dropped,  he  sinks  to  a  Gr,  so  low  as  to  stir  the  ashes  of  Lablache. 
No  wonder  that  his  master's  nose  glows  with  sudden  pride,  the 
directing  force  of  which  dwells  in  a  tiny  hat  on  the  top  of  his  bald 
head,  which  by  the  conducting  wires  is  plainly  seen  to  be  a  battery. 
In  the  front  row  there  are  some  young  merchantmen  ashore,  very 
friendly  and  talkative  with  the  band,  very  consumptive  of  bottled 
beer,  who  take  Pholus  and  his  dog  under  their  especial  protection 
and  constantly  pass  them  reassuring  remarks  ;  and  presently,  when 
Pholus,  whose  speciality  appears  to  be  the  drawing  of  music  out 
of  all  sorts  of  unlikely  receptacles,  enters  with  a  strange  instru- 
ment something  like  a  stovepipe  and  something  like  an  eccentric 
chimney,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  blow  '  La  ci  darem,' '  Hi ! '  shouts 
one  of  them,  ( he's  got  the  galley  funnel ! ' 

It  is  by  this  time  the  height  of  the  evening  and  the  hall  is 
full ;  young  blood  is  in  the  lounge  and  old  blood  is  soberly  smok- 
ing below.  Self-satisfied  youth  with  its  hat  over  its  eyes  threads 
the  crowd  aimlessly  in  and  out ;  middle-aged  bucks  lean  over  the 
bar  with  dull  eyes  and  do  nothing,  not  even  drink  ;  young  gentle- 
men sitting  bolt  upright  next  their  fathers,  follow  the  programme 
carefully  and  clap  their  hands,  which  no  one  else  does  ;  respect- 
able ladies,  old  and  young,  bury  their  blushes  in  beer  or  in  rapid 
conversation  with  each  other,  and  up  in  the  boxes  fine  dresses  are 
rustling  and  youth  is  settling  its  shirt-front  and  trying  to  look 
at  its  ease.  Among  them  all  there  is  a  curious  type  of  habitue 
often  seen  in  music-halls  and  not  easily  placed,  did  not  one  know 
the  infirmity  from  which  he  suffers,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  cause 
of  his  presence.  It  is  the  deaf  gentleman,  who  desires  amuse- 
ment and  cannot  get  it  at  the  theatre,  who  is  too  old  to  dance, 
and  not  good  enough  company  to  dine  out  every  night ;  the  deaf 
gentleman,  in  irreproachable  evening  dress,  who  solemnly  smokes 
the  whole  entertainment  through,  complacently  listening  to  the 
chorus  and  the  loudest  of  the  comiques.  His  lips  move,  but  no 
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sound  emerges,  while  his  companion,  picked  up  at  the  club,  sings 
to  himself,  looking  with  stolid  bashfulness  down  his  nose  and 
poking  his  little  finger  into  the  end  of  his  cigar.  Behind  him  a 
boy  with  very  bright  eyes  shouts  for  a  while  with  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  rumpled  hair  and  then  stops  with  a  foolish  laugh. 

The  music-hall  stage  will  often  be  found  a  resting-place  for 
those  who  are  going  up  and  those  who  are  coming  down  in  the 
theatrical  world.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  the  lights 
of  comic  opera,  drawing  their  twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds  a  week, 
not  so  very  long  ago  were  dancing  and  singing  in  the  smoke  here, 
and  doing  their  two  or  three  turns  a  night  elsewhere  ;  while 
others,  who  even  in  my  memory  were  princes  and  princesses  of 
opera-bouffe,  now  smile  at  us  painfully  across  the  haze  and  try 
hard  to  win  back  some  of  our  old  favour.  Here's  a  lady,  for 
example,  I  remember  in  the  best  days  of  Offenbach  as  never  any 
one  below  a  prince,  or  at  any  rate  a  shepherd  that  climbed  by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  royal  honours,  and  now,  poor  dear,  thin  and 
worn,  in  a  pink  dress  that  is  worn  and  thin,  and  a  voice  to  suit, 
she  pipes  one  of  those  abject  ditties  with  a  waltz  refrain  that  in 
this  atmosphere  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  love.  She  seems 
very  tired  of  it  all,  and,  depend  upon  it,  would  not  be  here  if  she 
could  help  it.  I  suppose,  when  money  was  coming  in  fast,  there 
was  some  scamp  making  it  his  business  to  see  that  it  went  out 
faster,  or  perhaps,  just  at  an  unlucky  time,  she  was  taken  ill 
and  recovered  only  to  find  her  part  occupied  by  somebody  whom 
she  has  never  since  been  able  to  displace. 

And  now  there  ambles  on  a  shy  young  man  with  a  concertina 
and  a  flaxen  wig,  very  short  trousers,  and  blue  body  coat,  who,  never 
raising  his  eyes  above  the  footlights,  floods  into  voluble  discourse 
of  the  American-German  combination,  familiar  to  us  from  Hans 
Breitmann.  He  follows  close  on  a  Japanese  who,  with  a  sunny 
background  of  English  lane  and  village  church,  tosses  knife 
and  ball  and  fan  in  the  manner  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Japanese  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  '67,  and  since  then  grown 
tiresome  ;  and  he  in  his  turn  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  a 
ventriloquist  whose  title  of  'Lieutenant'  seems  chosen  with 
deliberation,  since  he  very  truly  takes  the  place  of  many.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  in  an  ancient  French  song-book  I  lighted  on  an 
account,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  first  ventriloquist,  which,  being 
hitherto,  I  believe,  absolutely  unrecorded,  I  here  venture  briefly  to 
transcribe ;  and  I  do  it  with  the  more  confidence  since,  notwith- 
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standing  the  expectations  raised  by  the  shy  young  man  with  the 
concertina  of  something  novel  in  his  humour,  he  doesn't  on  the 
whole  appear  worth  listening  to. 
The  ancient  song  begins : — 

Dans  les  prisons  de  Londres  (ft/s) 

Liii  y  a-t  un  prisonnier  :  gai,  faluron,  falurette  ! 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 
Que  personn'  ne  va  voir  (Z»/«) 
Quo  la  fill'  clu  geolier :  gai,  faluron,  falurette  ! 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 
Elle  lui  porte  ;\  boire  (Its'), 
A  boirc  et  i\  manger  :  gai,  faluron,  falurette  ! 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 

The  prisoner  in  the  tower  was  a  Breton  sailor,  captured  by  one 
of  our  vessels  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and,  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  importance,  brought  to  the  capital  to  await  either 
ransom  or  exchange.  This  Breton  sailor,  apart  from  his  position 
at  Flouannec  of  merchant  and  privateer,  held  another  quite 
different,  if  indeed  to  be  an  undeveloped  ventriloquist  may  be 
considered  a  position.  At  any  rate,  Dyring  was  at  home  in 
Plouannec  much  esteemed,  and  by  many  feared  for  his  strange 
gift,  partly  of  mimicry  and  partly  of  ventriloquism,  a  practice  to 
which  in  his  gay  moments  on  shore  he  was  much  addicted, 
entirely  regardless  of  time  and  place.  In  the  tower,  alone  and 
in  the  twilight,  he  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  but  recall  his  home 
and  its  holidays  by  imitating  to  himself  the  drone  of  the  biniou 
and  the  clatter  of  feet  in  the  ronde,  mingling  it  with  laughter 
and  singing,  and  the  dull  chant  of  the  priests  leaving  the 
cathedral ;  and  then  it  would  be  a  summer  morning  at  his  farm 
on  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  you  would  hear  the  sharpening  of  the 
scythe,  and  the  wheezy  scream  of  the  seagull  circling  over  the 
buckwheat,  and  the  bleat  of  the  goats,  and  the  creak  of  the  cart ; 
or  again,  sitting  round  the  winter  fire,  there  would  be  a  winter 
tale-telling,  beginning  with  the  solemn  invocation  'In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii,'  in  Tonyk's  high  voice,  interrupted  by  the  grand- 
mother's cough  and  the  ohs  and  ahs  of  the  girls  listening.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  *  Dyring  at  home,'  an  at  home  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  *  dans  les  prisons  de  Londres,'  without  a  chance  of 
escape,  a  performance  that  mightily  frightened  and  interested 
Agnes,  the  gaoler's  daughter,  who  hung  her  linen  to  dry  on  the 
bushes  just  under  his  window,  and  could  hear  him  talking  and 
laughing,  and  scraping  a  violin  with  his  lips.  Pity  is  akin 
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to  Love,  and  Curiosity  does  the  introduction,  and  Agnes,  as  the 
verses  set  out,  began  to  carry  Dyring  his  food  and  drink,  then  to 
just  glance  at  him  stretched  lank  and  melancholy  in  a  corner,  and 
finally  to  open  a  little  conversation,  for  the  prisoner  knew  some 
English,  and  was  glad  to  air  it  in  his  damp  cell.  He  lay  in  the 
dusk  and  she  stood  in  the  twilight,  fair-haired  and  pitiful,  and 
one  day  '  il  lui  demande  qu'est-c'  rpe  Ton  dit  de  moi?'  to  which 
she  replied,  Dyring,  I  imagine,  supply  ing  the  refrain  :— 


That  evening  the  unfortunate  Dyring  gave  so  complete  a  re- 
presentation of  a  Breton  wake  and  funeral — the  shrill  acolytes, 
the  snuffling  priest,  the  loud  sham  grief  of  the  heir,  the  crying 
women,  then  the  singing  of  the  procession,  the  hard  breathing  of 
the  bearers  of  the  coffin,  the  click  of  the  gravcdigger's  spade 
striking  on  stones — that  when  the  soft-hearted  Agnes  in  tears 
stole  in  to  see  him,  and  he  cried  to  her,  '  Puisqull  faut  que  je 
meure,  ah !  deliez-moi  les  pieds,'  the  girl,  '  encore  jeunette,' 
did  as  she  was  prayed,  with  the  result  that  the  '  garcon  fort 
alerte '  in  one  bound  was  on  the  river  wall,  and  at  the  second 
plunge  had  crossed  the  sea,  the  first  carrying  him  straight  to 
the  bottom.  There,  safe  on  his  own  shore,  he  set  himself  to 
sing— 

Quo  Dicn  beniss'  les  filles  (fa'«), 

Surtout  cell'  tin  geulier  :  gai,  faluron,  falurcttc 

Gai,  faluron,  dondt-. 
Si  je  retounic  a  Londres  (iis), 
Oui,  je  1'epouscrai !  gai,  faluron,  falurette 
Oui,  je  I'epouserai  !  gai,  faluron,  donde. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  first  ventriloquist  of  whom  history  or 
song,  identical  in  authority,  makes  any  mention.  Sic  eum  servavit 
Apollo ! 

The  end  of  the  music-hall  evening  comes,  and  fort  he  end  is 
reserved  the  cream.  This  is  a  young  lady,  hoarse  with  singing 
elsewhere,  but  with  astounding  spirits  and  vivacity,  who  describes 
a  water-party  where  they  all  got  tipsy.  She's  a  ladylike-looking 
girl,  dressed  as  any  other  young  lady  to  be  observed  taking  a  first- 
class  ticket  at  any  of  the  South  Kensington  stations,  but  that 
doesn't  prevent  her  bounding  healthily  about  the  stage,  indulging 
to  the  full  her  somewhat  broad  humour,  which  we  all,  even  I, 
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cheer  to  the  evening  echo.     She  is,  I  am  informed,  queen  of  the 
music-hall  stage  ;  queen,  then,  of  Bohemia,  or  Misrule. 

To  the  superficial  philosopher  the  music-hall  will  seem  the 
haunt  of  rather  vicious  elves  and  somewhat  damaged  fairies. 
Well,  the  humour  here  is,  I  confess,  the  humour  of  the  gutter,  of 
the  kind  familiar  to  any  one  whose  ears  are  open  as  he  walks  the 
streets ;  the  repartee  is  that  of  the  'bus-driver  in  collision  with  a 
rival,  and  the  observations  generally  on  life  and  manners  those  of 
the  lowest.  Indeed,  beyond  the  costermonger,  the  policeman,  the 
private  in  the  Plungers,  the  gent  with  cash  to  cut  a  dash,  the 
performers  don't  appear  to  have  any  notion  that  fun  can  lie.  And 
further,  there  is  no  reflection  there  of  love,  or  honour,  or  reverence, 
or  obedience,  nor,  to  speak  the  brutal  truth,  of  any  very  cheerful 
or  honest  merriment.  But  to  the  really  thoughtful  these  very 
deficiencies  are  a  happy  and  a  worthy  sign.  That  such  places  are 
thronged,  that  such  companies  pay  their  twenty  and  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent.,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  solidity  of 
our  national  character ;  and  we  keep  the  tight  hold  we  do  on  the 
family  life,  the  reverence  we  pay  to  order,  to  obedience  and  purity, 
precisely  because  by  studying  the  reverse  we  find  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  imitate,  satisfy,  or  admire.  For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  audiences,  mainly  composed  of  honest  tradesmen,  of 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  full  of  order,  duty,  labour,  self- 
denial,  are  not  laughing  with  the  artistes,  but  at  them. 
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THAT  what  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison  is  a  trite 
saying,  but  it  conveys  volumes.  It  signifies,  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  that  nearly  all  the  foods  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  harmless — nay,  that  they  are  positively  nutritious  and 
wholesome,  for  otherwise  how  could  they  be  eaten  with  absolute 
impunity  ?  The  dishes  which  we  Englishmen  devour  and  fancy 
are  alone  man's  proper  food  are  often  an  abomination  to  people  of 
different  race  and  creed,  while  the  food  eaten  with  gusto  in  dis- 
tant lands  would  frequently  fill  us  only  with  disgust.  Depend 
upon  it,  eating  and  drinking  are  mere  matters  of  custom,  and  no 
rule  can  be  framed  absolutely  right  and  none  entirely  wrong. 
Man's  natural  food,  what  is  it  after  all  but  that  food  which  chance, 
or  necessity,  or  fashion  places  within  his  reach  ?  One  man  eats 
fish,  another  flesh,  a  third  fowl,  and  a  fourth  fruit,  and  all  thrive, 
not  in  the  same  degree  ;  still  all  thrive,  exemplifying  the  vastness 
and  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  food  resources  which  man  calls 
his  own.  There  is  hardly  a  creature  that  has  life  which  man  has 
not,  in  one  climate  or  another,  or  in  one  age  or  another,  used  as 
food.  There  are  few  fruits  on  which  some  portion  of  the  human 
race  has  not  feasted,  while  many  of  the  hardest,  most  indigestible, 
and  least  palatable  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  such 
as  grass,  bark,  roots,  acorns,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  have 
served  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  or  have  ministered  to  a  more 
or  less  depraved  appetite. 

As  far  as  is  known  no  species  of  bird  is  absolutely  uneatable,  at 
any  rate  none  is  poisonous.  Once,  when  a  lad,  I  stewed  a  jackdaw, 
and,  though  the  flesh  was  tough,  the  gravy  was  most  savoury  and 
tempting.  Few  four-footed  animals  are  uneatable,  and  it  is  only 
among  fishes  and  fruits  that  we  find  poisons.  My  brother  once 
brought  me  two  squirrels  which  he  had  shot,  and  having  read  that 
gipsies  relished  them,  we  watched  our  opportunity,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  family,  set  to  work  over  the  dining-room  fire  and 
stewed  them ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
share  we  had  had  in  preparing  them,  or  to  the  omnivorous  nature 
of  boys'  appetites,  we  had  no  cause  to  complain  that  the  dish 
lacked  tenderness,  flavour,  or  wholesomeness  ;  but  I  do  not  suggest 
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that  these  charming  little  rodents  should  be  slaughtered  by  way  of 
general  experiment.  Jugged  cat  I  have  not  eaten,  but  a  clergy- 
man once  told  me  that  he  and  some  clerical  friends,  living  in 
rooms  together,  were  much  tormented  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a 
venerable  clerical  brother,  who  would  drop  in  when  least  wanted, 
and  who  was  not  satisfied  unless  a  rich  meal  was  forthwith  prepared 
for  his  capacious  appetite.  One  day  these  young  scapegraces 
obtained  a  large  cat,  which  the  cook  most  skilfully  prepared  for 
the  delectation  of  the  old  clergyman,  who  had  been  duly  invited, 
thus  forestalling  one  of  his  usual  visits.  Some  excuse  was  made, 
and  the  old  fellow,  much  to  his  joy,  found  himself  the  sole  par- 
taker of  a  large  and  delicious  dish  of  hare,  and  he  ate  as  only  the 
rectorial  appetite  could  eat.  Never  had  he  tasted  anything  so 
choice ;  the  flavour,  the  tenderness,  the  gravy,  and  the  jelly  were 
most  tempting.  The  sequel  to  the  story  is  not,  however,  what  I 
could  wish.  At  last,  when  his  appetite  had  been  satisfied,  one  of 
his  hosts  began  uttering  cries  like  those  of  the  cat,  and  after  a  little 
time  the  guest  awoke  to  the  startling  consciousness  that  he  had 
demolished  a  large  cat.  He  was  almost  at  once  taken  ill,  and  for 
some  days  was  in  extreme  danger.  Whether  that  was  due  to  the 
character  of  the  meal  or  to  the  enormous  quantity  he  had  con- 
trived to  dispose  of  was  never  ascertained.  He  stoutly  maintained 
the  former,  and  his  hosts  the  latter.  However  that  may  be,  the 
experience  of  the  siege  of  Paris  is  conclusive  that,  in  moderation, 
hardly  any  animal  is  unwholesome,  for  not  only  were  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats  eaten  when  they  could  be  got,  but  hippopotami, 
elephants,  and  mules.  As  for  rats,  the  French  soldiers  in  Algeria 
contrived  to  earn  a  welcome  addition  to  their  scanty  pay,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  replenished  their  not  too  liberal  larder,  by 
acting  as  amateur  rat-catchers  and  rat-eaters  both  in  one.  Mr. 
J.  Gr.  Wood  tells  us  that  the  rat  is  delicious ;  he  often  enjoyed 
rat  pie,  and  feasted  upon  the  rich  gelatinous  food  which  it  contains 
when  well  made  and  properly  cooked.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
rat  is  a  particularly  clean  animal,  and  that  its  flesh  is  as  tender 
and  wholesome  as  that  of  the  pig,  and  we  know  that  the  latter 
is  so  overpoweringly  attractive  that  at  one  time  in  primitive  ages 

— so  at  least  Charles  Lamb  assures  us — people  did  not  scruple  to 
burn  down  a  house  so  that  the  resident  pig,  who  then  I  suppose 

lived  with  his  master,  might  be  roasted  to  perfection. 

As   for   hedgehogs,  and  it  is  said  even  weasels,  stoats,  and 

other  odoriferous   carnivora,   gipsies — that  picturesque   but   not 

4—5 
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particularly  cleanly  and  most  unsavoury  people — wrap  them  up  in 
a  thick  coating  of  well-puddled  clay ;  then,  putting  the  case  in  the 
fire,  a  slow  but  thorough  process  of  stewing  goes  on,  and  at  the 
right  time  the  mass  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  clay,  or  by 
that  time  the  brick  envelope,  is  removed,  the  skin,  hair,  or  feathers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  adhering  to  it,  and  inside  there  is  found  a 
delicious  morsel  fit  for  the  palate  of  a  king. 

In  the  charming  life  of  Charles  Darwin  there  occurs  a  very  inte- 
resting passage.  '  Another  old  member  of  the  Club  tells  me  that 
the  name — the  Gourmet  Club — arose  because  the  members  were 
given  to  making  experiments  on  "  birds  and  beasts  which  were 
before  unknown  to  the  human  palate."  He  says  that  hawk  and 
bittern  were  tried,  and  that  their  zeal  broke  down  over  an  old 
brown  owl,  which  "  was  indescribable."  At  any  rate  the  meetings 
seem  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have  ended  with  a  "game 
at  mild  vingt-et-un." ' 

Darwin  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his 
experiences.  *  I  must  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  in  my  early  entomological  days.  Under  a  piece  of 
bark  I  found  two  Carabi  (I  forget  which),  and  caught  one  in  each 
hand,  when,  lo  and  behold  !  I  saw  a  sacred  Panagceus  crux  major  ! 
I  could  not  bear  to  give  up  either  of  my  Carabi,  and  to  lose 
Panagceus  was  out  of  the  question,  so  that  in  despair  I  gently 
seized  one  of  the  Carabi  between  my  teeth,  when,  to  my  unspeak- 
able disgust  and  pain,  the  little  inconsiderate  beast  squirted  his 
acid  down  my  throat,  and  I  lost  both  Carabi  and  Panagceus.' 

Some  fish,  principally  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas,  will,  when 
eaten,  destroy  life,  and  that  too  at  all  times.  Some  other  species 
are  only  poisonous  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  still  more 
extraordinary,  individuals  of  a  certain  species  are  dangerous  while 
others  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give 
any  explanation  of  these  peculiarities.  The  health  of  the  fish  at 
the  time  of  its  capture,  the  food  of  which  it  has  been  partaking, 
or  even  some  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  eater  may  be  a  factor 
in  the  deplorable  result.  \\7hen  it  comes  to  vegetable  products, 
however,  we  can  lay  our  finger  on  the  chemical  principle  that 
endangers  life  or  occasions  death.  Amongst  those  terrible  secrets 
of  nature  which  we  shall  probably  never  clear  up,  are  the  purposes 
which  were  served  in  giving  strychnine,  nicotine,  morphine,  and 
atropine  properties  so  deadly  that  a  few  grains  will  for  ever  still 
the  beatings  of  the  most  vigorous  human  heart.  Why  should  an 
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infinitesimal  dose  of  nux  vomica  convulse  the  frame  of  the 
strongest  man,  and  bring  his  existence  to  an  almost  starllingly 
sudden  close,  but  with  agony  so  indescribable,  spasms  so  appalling 
to  witness — how  much  worse  to  endure  ! — that  the  man  who  has 
once  seen  a  case  of  the  kind  and  then  ventures  to  put  down  such 
awful  poisons  for  the  destruction  of  cats,  rats,  and  birds  must  find 
an  almost  diabolical  pleasure  in  causing  suffering  ?  Then  again, 
why  is  prussic  acid  so  speedily  fatal  to  him  who  takes  a  few  drops 
of  it,  while  its  aroma  is  so  pleasant  ?  Shall  we  ever  know  ? 

The  strangest  food  a  human  being  could  eat  is  his  brother 
man.  Fortunately  cannibalism,  although  once  distressingly  com- 
mon, is  now  confined  to  the  most  degraded  tribes  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  of  Central  Africa.  St.  Jerome  accused  the  Attcotti, 
a  Scotch  clan,  of  preferring  the  shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  pos- 
sibly, considering  the  cold-blooded  ferocity  for  which  those  cruel 
North  British  tribes  were  long  infamous,  and  the  frequent 
scarcity  of  animal  food  in  their  bleak  and  inclement  country,  the 
charge  may  be  well  founded.  Some  traces  of  this  revolting  custom 
lingered  among  the  Scotch  until  comparatively  recently  ;  at  least, 
if  I  do  them  injustice,  they  must  not  blame  me  but  one  of  their 
countrymen,  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  for  having  traduced 
them,  for  he  is  responsible  for  the  charge. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  exhaustive  and  most  interesting 
treatise  he  has  lately  published,  '  Scotland  as  it  was  and  is,'  gives 
a  most  curious  passage  that,  besides  illustrating  the  ferocity  of  the 
Irish  knights  of  seven  hundred  years  ngo,  shows  that  modified 
cannibalism  still  lingered  among  them.  '  It  is  not  a  Protestant, 
but  a  Catholic  historian,'  he  says,  '  who  gives  us  the  most  terrible 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster.  We  are  told 
that  when  the  men  of  Ossory  had  been  borne  to  the  ground  by  a 
charge  of  the  English  cavalry,  the  fallen  were  immediately  des- 
patched by  the  natives  under  the  banner  of  Derrnot.  A  trophy 
of  two  hundred  heads  was  erected  at  the  feet  of  that  savage,  who 
testified  his  joy  by  clapping  his  hands,  leaping  in  the  air,  and 
pouring  out  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty.  As  he  turned  over 
the  heap  he  discovered  the  head  of  a  former  enemy.  His  hatred 
was  rekindled  at  the  sight,  and,  seizing  it  by  the  ears  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  he  tore  off  the  nose  with  his  teeth.' 

To  come  to  foods  less  horrible  than  man,  whose  trials  and  dis- 
appointments are  sufficiently  severe  to  exempt  his  body  from  often 
serving  as  aliment  to  his  fellow-man.  The  lion  is  eaten  by  some 
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African  races,  but  its  flesh  is  held  in  small  esteem.  The  Zulus 
find  carrion  so  much  to  their  liking  that,  according  to  the  late 
Bishop  Colenso,  they  apply  to  food  peopled  by  large  colonies  of 
larvaa  the  expressive  word  '  uborni,'  signifying  in  their  uncouth 
jargon  'great  happiness.'  David  Livingstone,  that  keen  and 
accurate  observer,  reminds  us  that  the  aboriginal  Australians 
and  Hottentots  prefer  the  intestines  of  animals.  f  It  is  curious,' 
he  says,  '  that  this  is  the  part  which  animals  always  begin  with, 
and  it  is  the  first  choice  of  our  men.'  On  this  point  I  may 
remind  the  civilised  reader  that  the  woodcock,  and  the  red  mullet 
or  sea  woodcock,  are  both  eaten  and  relished  without  undergoing 
all  the  cleansing  processes,  which  most  animals  used  for  food 
among  us  generally  experience,  to  fit  them  for  the  table,  so  that 
our  aversion  to  the  entrails  of  animals  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
one  of  degree. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  favourite  dish  with  some  Africans  when 
they  can  get  this  unwieldy  and  formidable  river  monster,  and 
when  young  its  flesh  is  good  and  palatable,  but  with  advancing 
years  it  becomes  coarse  and  unpleasant.  The  Abyssinians,  the 
amiable  people  to  whom,  according  to  the  Italian  Prime  Minister, 
his  countrymen  propose  to  teach  wisdom  and  humanity,  find  the 
rhinoceros  to  their  taste  ;  so  they  do  the  elephant,  which  is  also 
eaten  in  Sumatra.  Dr.  Livingstone  describes  the  elephant's  foot 
as  delicious,  and  his  praises  will  be  echoed  by  many  travellers 
in  lands  where  that  sagacious  monster  still  lingers  in  rapidly  de- 
creasing numbers.  '  We  had  the  foot,'  wrote  the  great  doctor, 
'  cooked  for  breakfast  next  morning-,  and  found  it  delicious.  It 
is  a  whitish  mass,  slightly  gelatinous  and  sweet  like  marrow.  A 
long  march,  to  prevent  biliousness,  is  a  wise  precaution  after  a 
meal  of  elephant's  foot.  Elephant's  tongue  and  trunk  are  also 
good,  and  after  long  simmering  much  resemble  the  hump  of  a 
buffalo  and  the  tongue  of  an  ox,  but  all  the  other  meat  is  tough, 
and  from  its  peculiar  flavour  only  to  be  eaten  by  a  hungry  man.' 

Among  Greenlanders  and  Eskimo  the  seal  is  the  chief  article 
of  food ;  it  was,  indeed,  formerly  eaten  in  England,  although 
coarse  and  oily.  The  porpoise  was  once  an  English  dish,  and 
the  liver  of  this  beautiful  animal  is,  when  fried,  still  relished 
by  sailors.  Another  huge  sea  animal,  the  walrus,  was  found  to 
be  very  palatable  by  Arctic  explorers,  and  it  is  largely  consumed 
by  the  Eskimo.  The  Japanese,  New  Zealanders,  and  Western 
Australians  find  the  whale  good  eating,  and  the  Eskimo,  those 
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enthusiastic  consumers  of  anything  and  everything  oily  and  nasty, 
highly  approve,  as  is  well  known,  of  blubber  and  devour  it  ad 
nauseam.  The  narwhal,  or  sea  unicorn,  is  one  of  the  Green- 
lander's  dainties,  while  the  Siberians  and  the  Eskimo  live  in  part 
on  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer. 

But  the  foregoing  do  not  exhaust  the  strange  foods  of  the 
world.  Dogs,  cats,  horses,  lizards,  bears,  hedgehogs,  frogs,  otters, 
skunk,  rats,  mice,  wolves,  camels,  and  indeed  almost  every  crea- 
ture that  runs  or  flies,  are,  in  some  part  or  another  of  the  globe, 
in  nearly  as  much  favour  as  venison,  pheasant,  and  sucking  pig 
among  us.  Surely,  however,  culinary  eccentricity  can  no  further 
go  than  in  the  preparation  of  that  famous  German  dish,  sauer- 
kraut. This  delicious  food  is  a  vegetable  compound,  and  is  thus 
prepared:  The  leaves  of  cabbages,  the  stalk  and  midrib  being  re- 
moved as  a  little  too  tough  for  the  not  very  fastidious  stomach  of 
the  people  of  the  Fatherland,  are  cut  up  and  placed  in  a  proper 
receptacle  in  layers,  with  abundance  of  salt  between  them ;  the 
strange  mess  is  next  subjected  to  pressure,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  is  quite  sour  from  fermentation ;  then,  being  fit  for 
food,  and  as  wholesome  as  it  could  ever  become,  it  is  stewed  in  its 
own  liquor,  and  eaten  with  many  deep  German  ejaculations  ex- 
pressive of  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  gourmand.  In  passing 
let  me  point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  stewing,  the 
preparation  of  sauerkraut  is  closely  like  that  of  ensilage,  the  form 
in  which  on  every  New  England  farm,  and  on  a  very  few  Old 
England  ones,  green  food  is  economically  prepared  and  preserved 
for  the  winter  consumption  of  cattle,  and  as  in  this  way  it  agrees 
particularly  well  with  the  latter,  why  should  it  not  also  with 
man  ? 

Coming  to  our  own  land,  where  we  don't  eat  sauerkraut  and 
blubber,  birds'  nests  and  puppies,  elephant's  foot  and  bison's 
hump,  we  shall  nevertheless  find  some  strange  foods  in  common 
use.  Not  to  speak  of  the  intestines  of  the  red  mullet  and  the 
woodcock,  and  the  red  currant  jelly  added  to  venison,  game 
and  mutton,  not  to  dwell  upon  game  in  a  state  not  unlike  that 
in  which  the  Zulus  prefer  carrion,  the  hedgehog,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  is  eaten  by  the  gipsies,  who  thus  imitate  the 
people  of  Barbary  and  some  of  the  Spaniards ;  it  is  even  said  that 
the  frog — the  JRana  esculenta — is  often  eaten  in  the  north  of 
England,  while,  as  we  all  know,  the  poor  turtle  fares  no  better 
when  the  City  aldermen  get  him  within  their  clutches.  '  Ah,  my 
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dear  sir,'  once  remarked  one  of  these  worthies,  '  how  transitory 
are  all  human  pleasures  ! '  and  then  he  sighed  before  continuing, 
'did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  after  three  basins  of  turtle  cared 
for  a  fourth  ?  ' 

We  don't  eat  toads,  but  negroes  do  and  find  them  palatable. 
Sharks  and  crocodiles  are  good  eating,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land the  small  smooth  shark  is  often  eaten  and  is  esteemed  a 
dainty,  while  the  opulent  Chinese  greatly  enjoy  the  fins  of 
another  species  of  the  same  formidable  fish. 

Bees,  grubs,  white  ants,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  spiders,  cater- 
pillars, and  even  the  chrysalis  of  the  silkworm,  are  all  eaten  ;  and 
in  the  south  of  Europe  during  Lent  the  vineyard  snail  is  in 
request,  and  thus  the  conscience  is  satisfied  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  apparently  respected,  while  the  dietary  is  not  without  a  fair 
supply  of  stimulating  animal  food.  If  rumour  does  not  err, 
cockchafers  delicately  preserved  in  sugar  are  regarded  as  delicious 
sweetmeats  in  at  least  one  highly  civilised  European  country. 

By  the  way,  the  reader  may  be  interested  to  hear  how  destruc- 
tive the  siege  of  Paris  was  to  animal  life.  When  every  kind  of 
comestible  was  at  famine  prices,  and  when  nothing  except  man 
that  had  life  was  permitted  to  escape,  the  Parisians  swept  the 
streets  and  the  zoological  gardens  clean.  Twelve  hundred  dogs 
disappeared  during  the  siege  in  a  manner  unwonted  in  Paris  ;  one 
would  have  expected  that  a  hundred  times  as  many  would  have 
found  their  way  to  the  table,  and  it  is  said  that  their  flesh  was 
much  relished,  quite  apart  from  the  condiment  which  extreme 
hunger  gave  the  appetite  ;  3,000  cats  also  went  the  same  way, 
and  made  dishes  as  savoury  as  though  unattended  by  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  followed  the  meat  on  which  the  old 
clergyman,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  regaled  himself. 
Two  bears  vanished  in  the  same  fashion,  and  their  flesh  was  com- 
pared to  pork ;  65,000  horses,  pleasantly  called  by  the  Parisians 
*  siege  venison,'  furnished  a  large  supply  of  wholesome  food  in  the 
terrible  winter  of  1870-1.  Three  elephants  followed  or  preceded, 
I  know  not  which,  the  horses  and  cats,  and  were  much  com- 
mended, and  with  them  went  1,000  asses  and  2,000  mules.  The 
last  were  said  to  be  delicious,  and  far  more  delicate  than  beef;  but 
let  me  remind  the  reader  that  those  famous  Bologna  sausages 
which  every  one  has  heard  so  much  about  are  in  part  made  of  the 
flesh  of  the  ass.  Three  kangaroos  were  eaten  during  the  siege, 
and  very  greatly  enjoyed  ;  nor  is  this  astonishing,  for  in  Australia 
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kangaroo-tail  soup  is  preferred  to  ox-tail  soup,  and  in  my  humble 
iudgment  is  far  more  palatable.  And  in  the  last  place  the 
Parisians  made  short  work  of  a  seal,  and  said  it  resembled  lamb. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  my  assertion,  that 
man  eats  and  enjoys  almost  everything  that  has  life  and  which 
he  can  lay  his  hands  upon.  Now  I  will  say  a  little  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  which  man  contrives  to  get  through.  Daring  the 
Lancashire  famine,  when  food  was  scarce  among  the  cotton 
workers,  they  were  condemned  to  a  diet  of  such  scantiness  that 
there  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  appetite,  while  it  was  often  only 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  poor  creatures  alive — in  other  words, 
though  they  could  live  upon  it  they  could  not  have  done  any 
work,  while  had  they  been  exposed  to  severe  cold  or  to  dangerous 
contagious  illness  they  would  have  perished  in  vast  numbers. 
The  amount  of  food  they  received  was  two  pounds  to  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter  of  bread  a  day.  Yet  this  scanty  allowance  was  luxurious 
and  abundant  compared  with  the  rations  that  on  certain  occasions 
men  have  managed  to  exist  upon  for  a  long  time.  For  instance,  in 
the  often-quoted  mutiny  of  the  '  Bounty,'  Captain  Bligh  and  twenty- 
five  of  his  men  were  set  adrift  in  boats  near  the  Friendly  Islands. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  close  of  May  these  unhappy  people 
subsisted — they  could  not  be  said  to  live — on  a  daily  allowance  of  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  biscuit  apiece,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  occasionally  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  rum  ;  the  last,  I  may 
remark,  modern  scientific  researches  would  lead  us  to  regard  as 
doing  harm  rather  than  adding  to  the  value  of  the  food.  Such  a 
diet  as  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  long-continued  starva- 
tion, and  the  marvel  is  that  all  did  not  die ;  perhaps  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  the  inactivity  to  which  their  mode  of  life  con- 
demned them  saved  them,  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  bodily 
waste  ;  these  circumstances  may  have  accounted  in  great  measure 
for  their  passing  through  such  a  perilous  ordeal.  Probably  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  prolonged  starvation  occurred  in 
the  memorable  march  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Fort  Enterprise.  Only 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  had  to  be  traversed,  but  the  journey 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  a  climate  demanding  absolutely  un- 
stinted quantities  of  food,  more  particularly  of  an  oily  character, 
and  the  travellers  could  get  little  except  tripe  de  roche  to  eat. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  worn  and  wearied  wanderers  found 
that  a  mile  a  day  was  as  much  as  their  feeble  strength  could 
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accomplish.  One  of  the  party,  Michel,  a  half-breed  Iroquois,  con- 
tinued strong  and  active  while  his  companions  were  dying  around 
him,  but  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  living  on 
the  flesh  of  the  dead,  killing  when  necessity  arose  one  of  the 
emaciated  and  enfeebled  companions  of  his  march. 

In  his  savage  condition  man,  when  he  can  get  food,  will  eat 
till  nature  rebels,  and  he  cannot  contain  more ;  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unamiable  traits  of  savages  that,  while  they  will 
cheerfully  endure  great  hardships  and  privations  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  to  repletion  when  the 
opportunity  presents.  In  violent  contrast,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
stances I  have  given  of  extreme  privation,  I  shall  cite  a  few  of  just 
as  remarkable  excess.  The  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  savage  South 
African  races  generally  are  enormous  gluttons.  <  Ten  of  them,' 
says  Barrow,  '  ate,  in  my  presence,  the  whole  of  an  ox  all  but  the 
hind  legs  in  three  days,  and  the  three  Bosjesmans  that  accom- 
panied my  wagon  devoured  a  sheep  on  one  occasion  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.'  In  cold  climates  such  feats  as  these  would 
only  be  trifles,  and  Parry  and  Eoss  have  recorded  cases  that,  were 
they  not  well  attested,  would  pass  belief.  Sir  Edward  Parry  once 
tried  the  capacity  of  an  Eskimo  scarcely  full  grown,  and  this  in- 
teresting young  savage  contrived  in  twenty-four  hours  to  devour 
4  Ibs.  4  oz.  of  the  raw,  hard-frozen  flesh  of  a  seahorse,  the  same 
quantity  of  it  boiled,  1  Ib.  12  oz.  of  bread  and  bread  dust,  a 
pint  and  a  quarter  of  rich  gravy  soup,  a  tumbler  of  strong  grog, 
three  wineglasses  of  raw  spirit,  and  nine  pints  of  water.  Sir  John 
Eoss  indeed  believed  that  the  daily  rations  of  an  Eskimo  were 
20  Ibs.  of  flesh  and  blubber,  but,  in  extenuation  of  so  enor- 
mous a  consumption  as  this,  the  severity  of  the  climate  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Perhaps  the  most  astounding  example  of 
inhuman  gluttony  recorded  is  that  by  Captain  Cochrane,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Russian  admiral  Saritcheff,  who  was  told  that  one 
of  the  Yakuts  had  consumed  the  hind  quarter  of  a  large  ox  in 
twenty-four  hours,  together  with  20  Ibs.  of  fat  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter.  As  the  man  had  already  gorged 
himself  in  this  disgusting  fashion,  it  hardly  seemed  possible 
that  he  would  be  able  to  consume  any  more ;  but  the  worthy 
Eussian  admiral,  to  test  him,  gave  the  savage  a  thick  porridge  of 
rice  boiled  with  3  Ibs.  of  butter,  weighing  together  28  Ibs.  The 
glutton  sat  down  to  this  abundant  banquet,  although  he  had  just 
partaken  of  breakfast,  and,  without  stirring  from  the  spot  or  show- 
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ing  any  sign  of  inconvenience,  got  through  the  whole.  Captain 
Cochrane  adds  that  a  good  large  calf,  weighing  200  Ibs.,  will  just 
make  a  meal  for  four  or  five  Yakuts,  and  that  he  has  seen  three 
of  them  consume  a  whole  reindeer  at  one  meal.  Not  to  be  too 
hard  on  these  unsophisticated  children  of  nature,  I  must  say  that 
the  feats  of  English  working  men,  on  their  annual  club  feast  day, 
•would  surpass  belief:  a  leg  of  mutton  has  not  been  found  too 
much  for  the  requirements  of  one  man.  The  late  Dr.  Darwin, 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Darwin,  had 
the  local  reputation  of  being  a  glutton,  and  is  reported  to  have 
called  a  goose — a  favourite  Salop  dish — '  an  inconvenient  one,  as 
being  too  much  for  one  and  not  enough  for  two.' 

To  conclude  :  strange  fashions  are  not  confined  to  our  own  age 
or  country.  Holin.shed,  the  famous  and  amusing  chronicler  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  comments  severely  upon  the  manners  of  the 
English  of  his  day.  He  tells  us  that  '  in  number  of  dishes 
and  changes  of  meat  the  nobility  of  England  (whose  cooks  are 
for  the  most  part  Frenchmen  and  foreigners)  do  most  exceed : 
till  there  is  no  day  in  manner  that  passeth  over  their  heads, 
wherein  they  have  not  only  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  kid,  pork, 
cony,  capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  them  as  the  season  yieldeth, 
but  also  some  portion  of  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  beside  variety  of 
fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  thereto  sundry  other  delicates  wherein  the 
sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale  is  not  wanting,  so  that 
for  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them  and  to  taste  of  every  dish 
that  standeth  before  him,  is  rather  to  yield  unto  a  conspiracy  with 
a  great  deal  of  meat  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  natural  health 
than  the  use  of  a  necessary  meal  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  com- 
petent repast  to  sustain  his  body  withal.'  Much  the  same  fashion 
is  kept  up  to  this  day,  and  public  banquets  and  the  sumptuous 
tables  of  the  opulent  abound  in  all  that  can  charm  the  eye  and 
tempt  the  palate,  and,  let  me  add,  lay  the  foundation  of  long  and 
severe  illness.  How  strange  the  contrast  between  this  reckless 
profusion  and  the  simplicity  of  some  mediaeval  saint,  whose  diet 
was  spare  and  plain  to  a  degree,  or  of  him,  greater  than  any  of  the 
prophets,  who  did  his  glorious  life-work  on  a  sparing  allowance 
of  locusts,  wild  honey,  and  water  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

AT    THE   riAXO. 

I  FOLLOW  Mrs.  Westby's  pale  blue  gown  into  the  drawing-room  in 
extremely  low  spirits.  The  dinner  hour  has  not  been  a  jovial  one, 
and  now  I  am  in  for  a  snubbing  ;  I  can  see  it  in  every  feature  of 
Lady  Dromore's  face,  and  in  every  curve  of  Mrs.  Westby's  figure 
us  she  waddles  in  front  of  me. 

Great  heavens !   How  justly  the  poet  might  have  exclaimed— 

' .  .  .     .1  hate  a  dumpy  woman  ! ' 

if  he  had  known  Mrs.  Westby. 

So  I  pull  myself  together  as  best  I  may,  hold  my  head  in  the 
air,  and  stiffen  my  weary  knees.  If  Lady  Dromore  is  very  rude,  I 
shall  inquire  minutely  after  that  sister  of  hers  who  she  declares 
is  travelling  in  America,  but  who  is  really  in  a  dipsomaniac  esta- 
blishment near  Dorking,  as  I  accidentally  discovered  the  other 
day. 

Matters  do  not  reach  this  extremity,  however.  The  snubbing 
is  more  passive  than  active,  and  consists  mainly  in  Lady  Dromore 
and  Mrs.  Westby  utterly  ignoring  my  existence,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  evince  a  delicate  sixth  sense  of  the  presence  of  an  out- 
sider by  the  dignity  with  which  they  confine  their  conversation  to 
indifferent  topics. 

I  warm  my  feet  carefully  at  the  fire ;  then,  finding  that  occu- 
pation pall  in  time,  I  stroll  slowly  across  the  room  to  the  open 
piano  and  begin  one  of  Chopin's  dreamiest  nocturnes. 

Mrs.  Stuart  and  Frances  have  gone  into  the  little  conservatory 
that  opens  out  of  the  drawing-room.  From  where  I  sit  I  can 
see  them  in  earnest  conversation  among  the  chrysanthemums. 
Frances  is  twisting  the  creamy  petals  of  a  jagged  Meg  Merrilies 
in  her  fidgety  fingers ;  but  they  are  not  talking  about  the  flowers, 
I  am  sure.  Never  did  Frances  pour  out  so  voluble  a  stream  of 
words  over  the  merits  of  any  queen  among  them  all — rose,  lily,  or 
chrysanthemum ;  some  very  personal  interest  is  lighting  up  her 
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face,  and  now  she  lets  the  Meg  Merrilies  fly  back  on  its  long 
stem,  and  lays  her  hand  affectionately  on  Mrs.  Stuart's  arm. 

One  by  one  the  men  drop  in,  and  bestow  their  persons  where 
it  seemeth  good  unto  them.  Mr.  Mostyn  is  struggling  with  a 
yawn,  and  undisguisedly  looking  at  his  watch.  Bryan,  with  un- 
conscious heroism,  makes  straight  for  Lady  Dromore  and  Mrs. 
Westby,  but  how  long  it  takes  to  convince  him  that  he  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  storm  the  Redan  single-handed  I  cannot 
tell,  for  Sir  Allan  has  paused  by  the  piano,  and  looks  down  hesi- 
tatingly at  me. 

It  is  pity  that  is  softening  his  face — I  know  each  line  of  it  so 
well ;  but  even  his  pity  I  will  not  scorn.  Almost  superstitiously 
do  I  long  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  could  bear  my  lot  more  easily  and  do  my  duty  more  steadily 
after  one  kind  word  from  Allan. 

'  How  has  your  musical  education  been  getting  on  ?  '  I  ask 
hurriedly,  smothering  Chopin's  sighs  with  remorseless  hand  so 
that  they  may  accompany  me  monotonously  pianissimo.  '  Do  you 
know  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  now  when  you  hear  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  unless  I  see  fellows  taking  off  their  hats,'  with  a  reluctant 
smile. 

'At  any  rate  you  are  spared  a  good  deal,'  I  continue,  not 
caring  much  what  I  talk  about  so  long  as  I  keep  him  there.  If 
he  would  only  pull  up  that  little  cane  chair  and  sit  down  !  '  You 
would  listen  quite  gaily  to  a  first  lesson  on  the  violin,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' 

*  Just  as  gaily  as  I  should  listen  to  Joachim,'  he  answers, 
laughing  outright.     His  hand  is  on  the  back  of  the  chair  now. 

'  Did  you  write  that  article  in  the  Tri-  Weekly,  on  Colonies  in 
England  ?  '  I  ask  with  sudden  boldness. 

Allan  looks  sharply  at  me  and  frowns.  *  What  put  that  into 
your  head  ? ' 

*  Part  of  it  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  some  of  our  old  talks 
that  I  felt  sure  you  wrote  it,'  I  answer.     '  Sit  down  and  tell  me  if 
you  think  of  trying  that  experiment  about  a  self-supporting  village 
in  the  north.' 

He  pulls  up  the  chair  and  sits  down,  but  '  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  my  colony  to  you,'  he  says  calmly.  '  I  used  to  imagine 
at  one  time  that  you  were  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  such 
things,  but  I  have  had  my  eyes  opened  since  then.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  I  never  set  up  for  being  any 
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better  than  other  girls.  You  always  knew  I  was  fond  of  amusing 

myself,  and — and '  I  am  so  anxious  to  regain  his  good 

opinion,  or  rather  to  discover  why  I  have  forfeited  it,  that  my 
breath  comes  short,  and  my  wits  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away. 

'  At  any  rate,'  I  exclaim  desperately,  throwing  all  defence  of 
my  character  to  the  winds,  'I  am  no  different  now  from  what  I 
used  to  be,  except  that  trouble  has  sobered  me ;  and  we  used  to 
be  very  good  friends.  Why  can't  we  be  friends  again  ?  ' 

Allan  meets  my  wistful  look  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

1  No,  I  dare  say  you  are  the  same,  but  I  had  a  different  idea  of 
you.'  Then  with  a  sudden  flash  of  wrath,  '  I  cannot  understand 
how  you  could  do  such  a  cold-blooded,  heartless  thing ! ' 

What  does  he  mean  ?  Is  it  my  marriage  he  is  alluding  to  ? 
He  knows  that  I  only  married  Bryan  after  he  had  deserted  me, 
and  it  is  horribly  unfair  of  him  to  talk  of  heartlessness. 

Open-eyed  and  breathless  with  excitement,  we  are  gazing  at 
one  another,  Allan  leaning  forward  with  tilted  chair,  I  turning 
round  on  the  music  stool. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  I  answer  slowly.  c  How  could  you 
possibly  expect  me '  and  I  pause,  searching  for  words  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  past,  and  yet  which  will  not  be  disloyal  to 
Bryan. 

Allan  waits  with  painful  intentness. 

*  How  could  any  girl  be  expected —    -'  I  begin  again,  when  a 
light  laugh  rings  out  behind  us,  and  Frances'  hand  is  laid  on  my 
shoulder. 

*  At  any  rate  1  am  not  afraid  of  her,'  she  says.     '  Mrs.  Stuart 
wants  you  to  play  again,  Esme,  but  she  does  not  like  to  ask  you. 
She  says  you  made  such  crushing  remarks  the  other  day  about 
objecting  to  accompany  conversation.' 

'  So  I  do  generally,'  I  exclaim,  trembling  with  disappointment 
and  turning  round  in  piteous  appeal  to  Frances.  Oh,  how  cruel 
of  her  to  rob  me  of  my  one  chance  !  '  But  I  am  in  a  more  modest 
frame  of  mind  this  evening,  and  I  will  play  the  most  encouraging 
of  accompaniments  if  you  will  go  and  mollify  Mrs.  Stuart.' 

'  Very  well,'  says  Frances,  without  budging  an  inch.  *  Only 
don't  play  Chopin ;  he  is  too  depressing.  Play  that  thing  Bryan 
is  so  fond  of ;  you  know  what  I  mean — that  waltz  he  always  asks 
you  for,  every  evening  after  dinner.  She  ought  to  be  in  good 
practice,  Sir  Allan ;  she  plays  to  Bryan  by  the  hour  together  ! ' 
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At  this  soothing  picture  of  domestic  bliss  Allan  starts  up  hastily 
and  looks  around  for  a  retreat.  By  a  deft  movement  Frances 
places  herself  in  front  of  him,  so  that  they  walk  away  from  the 
piano  together  with  the  decorous  appearance  of  lady  first,  gentle- 
man following. 

1 1  can  assure  you  there  are  moments  when  I  find  myself 
forcibly  reminded  that  "  two  is  company,  three  is  trumpery," '  says 
Frances,  smiling  back  at  Allan  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  moves 
towards  a  vacant  corner.  *  Bryan  is  so  devoted,  and  Esme  is  one 
of  those  affectionate  people ' 

Her  voice  dies  off  to  a  confidential  murmur,  and  I  turn  back 
to  the  piano  to  hide  my  mortification  as  best  I  may  under  a  volley 
of  notes. 
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4  Si  oiseau  j'etais,  a  toi  je  volerais  \  '  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  sort 
of  a  reception  should  I  get  ? 

As  I  rattle  lightly  along  something  in  the  very  contrast  of  the 
music  brings  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  setting  of  the  55th  Psalm 
to  my  mind — 

Oh  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  I     Far  away,  far  away  would  I  roam, 

and  the  tears  fill  my  eyes.  There  is  no  rest,  no  peace  for  me. 
I  am  full  of  trouble,  and  the  thought  that  it  is  partly  my  own 
doing  makes  it  no  easier  to  bear. 

There  is  dead  silence  for  a  moment  as  I  finish.  The  light 
brilliance  of  the  bird-like  rush  has  caught  people's  attention, 
although  of  course  they  are  not  so  impressed  as  they  would  have 
been  with  a  good  musical  box. 

*  Wonderful  execution  \ '  says  Mr.  Westby. 

*  You  must  practise  a  great  deal,  Mrs.  Mansfield,'  remarks  Lord 
Dromore,  with  the  air  of  a  critic. 

*  That's  the  curious  part  of  it,'  interposes  Bryan,  coming  up  to 
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i     •» 
my  side  ;  '  she  scarcely  practises  at  all.'     And  lie  rubs  his  hands 

with  modest  triumph. 

Lady  Dromore  now  considers  it  high  time  to  divert  attention 
from  so  unworthy  an  object. 

'  We  must  be  going,'  she  declares,  retrieving  her  lord  with  a 
stony  glance,  and  marching  up  to  our  hostess  to  say  good-bye. 

'  No,  wait  a  minute,'  whispers  Mrs.  Stuart,  when  I  too  would 
take  my  leave.  *  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Mostyn.' 

Then  putting  her  hand  through  my  arm  and  guiding  me 
through  the  drawing-room,  *  Come  and  show  me  which  chrysan- 
themums you  would  like  cuttings  of,'  she  begins  loudly ;  and  I 
wonder  within  myself  what  she  can  be  driving  at,  for  never  have 
I  breathed  a  word  about  chrysanthemums  to  her. 

When  we  are  fairly  inside  the  conservatory,  '  I  want  you  to 
lend  me  Frances,'  she  says  persuasively ;  '  she  would  like  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

'Of  course  I  have  no  objection,'  I  return,  rather  puzzled, 
nevertheless,  at  this  sudden  friendship.  We  have  known  Mrs. 
Stuart  all  our  lives,  but  have  never  stayed  at  one  another's  houses 
before. 

'Do  you  want  her  to  come  to  you  before  Christmas  or 
after  ?  ' 

'  Christmas !  Dear  Esine,  how  innocent  you  are !  Why,  I 
want  her  to  come  to  me  to-morrow.  Sir  Allan  is  only  staying  a 
few  days  longer.' 

'  To-morrow  ! ' 

The  blood  rushes  in  an  angry  wave  to  my  face.  So  that  is 
what  she  and  Frances  were  talking  about  in  here  after  dinner! 

O 

Frances  must  have  given  her  a  good  broad  hint  that  she  would 
like  to  come.  How  indecent  she  can  be  !  It  really  is  not  kind 
of  Mrs.  Stuart  to  encourage  her  in  such  a  barefaced  husband- 
hunt. 

'  Yes,  to-morrow.     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  ' 

And  Mrs.  Stuart  looks  up  curiously  at  me.  Something  in  her 
expression  warns  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  How  far  have  Frances' 
confidences  led  her,  I  wonder  ? 

'I  do  not  mind/  I  answer  slowly,  '  except  that  it  seems  rather 
queer  for  her  to  come  over  so  suddenly.' 

'No  one  will  notice  it,'  returns  Mrs.  Stuart.  {  There  are  no 
women  in  the  house,  and  men  never  see  anything.' 
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'  N — no,'  I  murmur  dubiously. 

'  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  opportunity,'  she  goes  on.  *  It  would 
be  such  a  splendid  match  for  Frances.  He  really  does  seem  taken 
with  her,  and  if  he  leaves  us  without  proposing  she  won't  have 
much  chance.  All  the  girls  in  England  will  be  at  his  heels,  and 
a  man  so  soon  gets  spoilt.' 

'  You  are  very  interested  in  the  affair,'  I  say  vaguely,  as  she 
pauses.  I  must  say  something,  and  it  certainly  must  not  be  what 
I  think. 

'  Of  course  I  am  !  Allan  Vaudrey  is  one  of  my  best  friends, 
and  if  he  marries  a  stranger  I  shall  never  see  anything  more  of 
him.  Now  I  always  have  liked  Frances.' 

'  Yes,'  I  murmur,  with  parroty  assent ;  *  most  people  do  like 
Frances.' 

Something  in  my  stiff,  unsympathetic  bearing  annoys  Mrs. 
Stuart. 

'  I  think  also,'  she  exclaims,  in  a  tone  I  have  never  heard  from 
her  before,  and  with  an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  '  that 
women  who  have  married  happily  and  well  ought  to  do  all  that  is 
in  their  power  for  girls — particularly  for  a  nice  girl  in  Frances 
lonely  and  desolate  position  ! ' 

Clearly  I  must  look  to  my  fair  fame  and  beware  of  slander. 
So  repressing  the  angry  retort  that  rises  to  my  lips  and  wreathing 
them  instead  in  a  very  tolerable  smile,  I  rejoin  good-humouredly, 
*  Of  course  we  ought !  Only  please  don't  call  Frances  lonely  or 
desolate.  My  home  is  always  hers ;  and  as  to  paying  visits  to- 
morrow or  at  any  time,  she  is  perfectly  free  to  make  her  own 
plans.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  drawing-room  now  ?  It  is  getting 
late.' 

A  more  approving  consent  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  ;  but 
apparently,  like  Mercutio's  wound,  'it  is  enough,'  for  Mrs.  Stuart 
calls  out  gaily  as  we  emerge  from  the  conservatory, 

'  Frances,  you  must  be  a  good,  obedient  girl,  and  come  over 
here  to-morrow.  Esme  says  she  can  spare  you  better  now  than 
later  on,  and  I  was  really  beginning  to  think  that  your  long-talked- 
of  visit  would  never  come  off.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CHARITIES. 

FRANCES  wastes  no  words  during  the  long  drive  home;  having 
attained  her  object  she  leans  back  in  satisfied  silence. 

Bryan  also  is  satisfied  ;  though  wherefore  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  the  slight  facts  he  alludes  to  affording  but  insufficient  ground, 
to  an  impartial  mind,  for  rejoicing  over  his  social  success.  Lady 
Dromore,  it  seems,  grunted  twice  in  answer  to  his  conversational 
attempts ;  Mrs.  Westby  informed  him  that  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenburg  was  coming  to  breakfast  the  next  time  the  hounds 
met  at  Eakefield,  and  that  she  had  invited  all  the  nice  people  she 
knew  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  Lord  Dromore  quite 
agreed  when  he — Bryan — remarked  that  it  was  a  cold  evening. 

All  that  night  I  lie  awake,  open-eyed,  pondering  many 
things. 

At  first  bitter  wrath  stirs  my  blood  and  I  toss  angrily  about, 
cursing  my  own  hasty  folly  in  for  ever  putting  a  gulf  between  my 
love  and  me,  and  chafing  against  the  unkind  fate  which  seems 
determined  that  we  shall  not  even  be  friends. 

As  for  Frances  and  her  contemptible  tricks  and  wiles,  I  will 
tolerate  them  no  longer.  I  will  give  her  plainly  to  understand 
that  if  she  wishes  to  remain  under  my  roof  she  must  alter  her 
behaviour.  I  have  enough  to  worry  me  surely,  without  needlessly 
enduring  her  pinpricks. 

But  as  the  still  hours  wear  on  a  wiser  calm  steals  over  me. 
Joy  and  happiness,  it  is  true,  I  have  put  away  from  me  for  ever ; 
but  peace  may  at  least  be  mine — the  repose  that  comes  from  per- 
severance in  well-doing.  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  right  lately  ; 
yet  peace  and  I  have  been  far  from  each  other.  Rather,  indeed, 
have  I  learnt  how  much  one  can  endure  and  still  present  a  smiling 
face  to  the  world.  How  am  I  to  earn  it  ?  Only  by  doing  Clod's 
will,  the  will  divinely  summed  up  in  those  mighty  words,  'Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 

The  first  commandment  is  for  my  heart  and  me.  The  second 
.  .  .  how  am  I  fulfilling  it  ? 

I  told  Bryan  plainly  before  I  married  him  that  there  could  be 
no  pretence  of  affection  on  my  part,  but  that  I  would  do  my  duty 
to  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ;  and  I  am  keeping  my  word. 
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Never  once  have  I  flinched  from  his  side,  and  never  once  have  I 
spoken  to  him  with  deliberate  unkindness  ;  to  be  candid  with 
myself,  I  must  confess  to  occasional  snaps  and  sharp  answers,  but 
they  have  been  always  quickly  repented  of  and  promptly  repaired. 
Surely  if  my  cheek  is  constantly  burning  with  mortification  at 
his  sayings,  and  my  eyes  often  lowered  in  annoyance  at  his  doings, 
that  is  my  punishment,  not  my  crime. 

With  regard  to  Frances  my  conscience  is  not  so  clear.  What 
right  have  I  to  be  annoyed  at  her  flirtation  with  Allan  Vaudrey  ? 

Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is  inconsiderate,  unkind,  un  sisterly  of  her  to 
single  out  the  very  man  whom  I  have  so  loved  and  for  whom  I 
have  so  suffered.  But  why  should  I  interfere  if  such  a  desirable 
marriage  be  possible  for  her  ? 

For  Allan's  sake  ? 

In  spite  of  his  unworthy  treatment  of  me,  I  still  think  him 
immeasurably  too  good  for  Frances ;  but  if  she  pleases  him  what 
business  is  that  of  mine?  Though  he  married  a  paragon  uni- 
versally admitted  to  combine  in  her  one  person  all  the  graces  and 
all  the  virtues,  /  should  certainly  consider  her  a  most  objection- 
able creature  !  Frances  is  no  worse  than  other  girls,  I  suppose 
(I  have  never  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  my  own  sex) ;  she  is 
bright,  pretty,  good-tempered,  and,  with  plenty  of  money  to  give 
her  what  she  wants,  is  a  charming  creature  to  live  with.  In  the 
old  days — ah !  those  happy  old  days  ! — I  used  always  to  think  her 
a  delightful  girl ;  and  if  adversity  has  brought  out  certain  bad 
qualities,  the  happy  sun  of  prosperity  will  perhaps  warm  her 
back  to  her  own  genial  self  again. 

So  what  need  have  I,  for  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey 's  sake,  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  sister's  meeting  him  ? 

I  had  better  acknowledge  the  truth.  It  is  jealousy  that  is 
disturbing  me  so — jealousy  patent  to  others — to  Mrs.  Stuart  and 
to  Frances — though  I  will  scarce  admit  it  myself. 

To  know  one's  weakness  is  half  the  battle ;  and  I  rise  in  the 
morning,  pale  and  weary,  but  determined  to  do  my  duty. 

Frances  eyes  me  apprehensively  when  we  meet  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  evidently  thinking  it  possible  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  I 
may  try  and  prevent  her  visit. 

'  Will  you  have  the  victoria  or  the  brougham  this  afternoon  ? ' 
I  ask,  smiling  at  her  with  the  teapot  poised  in  mid  air.  '  I  am 
going  to  ride,  so  it  won't  make  any  difference  to  me  which  you 
prefer.' 
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« Then  I  will  have  the  brougham,'  she  says  with  a  little  sigh 
of  relief,  the  red  colour  fluttering  back  to  her  face — Frances' 
complexion  is  as  delicately  variable  as  a  child's.  'I  need  not 
leave  here  till  four,  so  as  to  get  there  about  tea-time.  That's 
the  most  propitious  moment  to  arrive,  isn't  it  ? ' 

« Yes,  I  think  so,'  I  agree — a  twinge  shooting  through  me  as  I 
picture  the  group  round  Mrs.  Stuart's  tea-table.  *I  have  told 
Julie  to  see  to  your  packing,  and  to  take  you  anything  of  mine 
that  you  would  care  to  wear.  You  would  like  my  pink  ostrich 
fan  to  go  with  your  pink  gown,  wouldn't  you  ? ' 

Frances  shakes  her  head  with  a  serious  air. 

'  I  shall  not  take  my  pink  gown,'  she  says  solemnly.  1 1  am 
only  going  to  wear  my  old  white  ones.  Simplicity  and  modest 
merit  are  the  watchwords  of  this  crisis.' 

The  candid  exposition  of  her  plans  is  here  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  Bryan  upon  the  scene.  He  has  not  until  now  grasped 
the  fact  that  Frances  is  going  to  leave  us  for  a  while  ;  and  his  joy 
upon  being  informed  of  her  approaching  departure  is  indecently 
manifest. 

'  Stay  as  long  as  you  feel  inclined,'  he  urges  repeatedly.  *  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  return  any  kindness  the  Stuarts  show  you. 
I  can  make  it  up  to  Stuart  over  the  shooting ;  he  shall  have  a 
good  place  when  we  shoot  the  Home  Covert.' 

Now  that  Frances,  with  nods  and  becks  and  many  a  smile,  is 
fairly  off,  I  determine  to  take  advantage  of  my  tete-a-tete  with 
Bryan  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  our  monetary  position. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  our  finances. 
Bryan  encourages  me  to  run  up  endless  bills  and  give  reckless 
orders,  but  I  never  can  get  any  money  from  him ;  nor  has  he  ever 
given  me  a  clear  statement  of  his  means,  often  as  I  have  asked 
him.  Although  our  establishment  is  mounted  upon  an  extravagant 
scale,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  stables  and  out  of  doors  generally 
is  lavish,  twenty  thousand  a  year  is  a  large  income,  and  will,  I 
dare  say,  cover  everything  when  once  the  cost  of  furnishing  is 
cleared  off.  But  I  want  to  hear  definitely  from  Bryan  that  we 
are  justified  in  spending  that  amount;  and  I  should  like  an 
allowance  for  my  own  private  use,  that  I  might  economise  upon 
my  clothes  and  have  some  money  for  charity. 

Bryan  is  so  touchy  and  queer  about  his  affairs,  that  I  select 
the  moment  for  my  investigations  with  care.  After  dinner  he  is 
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always  sleepy,  and,  if  disturbed,  inclined  to  be  fractious  ;  after 
breakfast,  when  we  are  not  hunting,  he  retires  to  the  library  and 
writes  mysterious  documents  which  he  shuffles  away  when  I  go 
in ;  but  after  luncheon  he  is  generally  in  a  bland,  chatty  frame 
of  mind. 

'  Bryan,  I  have  not  been  at  all  pleased  with  Mrs.  Marston 
lately,'  I  begin,  one  day  about  half-past  two.  My  choice  of  open- 
ing subject  has  also  been  well  considered  ;  Mrs.  Marston  is  the 
housekeeper,  and  Bryan  usually  loves  talking  about  the  servants. 

'  Haven't  you,  though  ?     What  has  she  been  doing  ?  ' 

(  I  can't  get  proper  accounts  from  her ;  and  it's  a  regular  case 
of  "  pull  devil,  pull  baker  "  whenever  I  want  to  look  at  the  trades- 
people's books.' 

*  Is  that  all  ? '  returns  Bryan.  '  She  has  evidently  lived  in 
families  where  these  things  are  considered  beneath  the  lady's 
notice.' 

'  Very  likely ;  but  they  are  not  beneath  the  lady's  notice  in 
this  family.  And  that  reminds  me — how  much  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  spend  in  the  house,  Bryan  ? ' 

'  To  spend  in  the  house  ! '  repeats  my  husband  vacantly.  4 1 
really  don't  know.  Oh,  I  see  here  that  the  Duke  of  Sackville  is 
not  expected  to  recover.' 

He  is  leaning  over  the  billiard-table,  drinking  in  news  from 
the  imaginative  columns  of  a  Society  paper. 

'  Poor  fellow  ! '  I  respond  philosophically.  '  But  you  must 
liave  some  idea  of  our  income,  Bryan  ?  If  you  would  only  just 
tell  me  how  much  we  ought  to  spend,  I  could  arrange  everything 
accordingly.' 

'I  don't  see  that  any  fresh  arrangement  is  wanted,'  with  a 
sulky  shake  of  'The  Scavenger.'  'It  is  no  use  my  going  into 
-figures  with  you  ;  women  never  understand  business.  When  I 
complain  of  the  amount  of  money  spent,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  talk  about  fresh  arrangements.' 

'  I  know  I  don't  understand  business,'  endeavouring  to  combine 
meekness  and  firmness  in  happy  proportions ;  '  no  one  can  be 
more  ignorant  of  it  than  I.  But  you  might  explain  to  me  how 
much  money  you  have  and  what  it  brings  you  in  every  year.  You 
surely  don't  mind  my  knowing,  do  you,  Bryan  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  you  display  much  confidence  in  me  when  you 
•bother  me  so  about  details,'  answers  Bryan,  evasively  important. 

I  sigh  impatiently  and  am  mute. 

5—2 
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'  You  have  everything  you  want,  have  you  not  ?  '  he  pursues,, 
gathering  up  his  paper  and  preparing  for  retreat. 

'  I  have,  in  one  way,'  I  answer  slowly  ;  '  but  I  should  like  some 
money  for  charity.  I  never  have  a  penny  to  give  away.' 

'  To  give  away ! '  repeats  Bryan  with  an  astonished  air  ;  s  and  you 
have  just  been  grumbling  about  expense  !  How  inconsistent 
women  are,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

Then,  in  a  softer  tone — for  Bryan  does  not  like  to  refuse  me 
anything — he  asks,  *  Well !  How  much  do  you  want  ?  Five 
pounds  ?  Ten  pounds  ?  Look  here,  now,  I'll  give  you  all  the 
ready  money  I  have  about  me.' 

And  he  empties  his  pockets  on  the  billiard-table. 

'  Six  pounds  and  eight  shillings.  There,  you  can  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  that !  I  don't  know  what  you  will  be  able  to  do 
with  it,  as  the  neighbourhood  is  by  no  means  a  poor  one.  Well,, 
ta-ta,  I  must  go  and  see  Grodbold  about  those  new  forcing-pits.' 

Wherewith  he  marches  off,  quite  alertly  for  him  ;  and  I,  like 
the  damsel  in  the  song,  am  left  lamenting. 

Next  day,  however,  a  new  aspect  of  the  case  has  occurred  to 
Bryan. 

'  By  the  way,  Esme,'  he  says,  emerging  from  the  library  with 
his  hands  full  of  papers,  '  I  find  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in 
what  you  were  saying  yesterday  as  to  giving  money  away.  I  have 
been  looking  up  these  applications  and  I  see  that  the  best  people 
about  here  give  very  regularly.  Lord  Dromore,  for  instance,  is 
an  annual  subscriber  to  this  lot,'  holding  out  the  right-hand 
packet,  '  and  has  given  donations  to  these,'  flourishing  the  left.. 
*  You  see,'  apologetically,  '  I  have  never  lived  in  the  coun try- 
before,  and  it  did  not  strike  me  how  such  things  would  be 
criticised.  You  were  quite  right  to  speak  about  it — quite 
right.' 

I  open  my  mouth  to  deprecate  this  unmerited  praise,  but 
shut  it  again  feebly ;  an  explanation  with  Bryan  is  so  exhausting^ 

'  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  Frances  to  remind  me  of  the 
importance  of  well-chosen  almsgiving  before,'  continues  my 
husband,  the  irritated  expression  appearing  in  his  face  which 
Prances'  name  always  brings  there.  'She  is  generally  quick 
enough  to  mention  anything  bearing  upon  our  social  position.' 

'What  are  these  charities?'  I  ask,  slipping  off  the  elastic 
"bands  with  which  he  has  secured  the  two  bundles. 

'  Don't  mix  them,  dear,'  exclaims  Bryan  hastily.    '  I  thought  I 
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could  not  do  better  than  follow  Lord  Dromore's  lead,  so  I  have 
sorted  out  his  subscriptions  and  his  donations.  I  shall  write 
cheques  for  the  same  amounts.' 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE    HALL. 

FRANCES  betook  herself  to  Mrs.  Stuart's  on  a  Thursday. 

The  following  Monday  Bryan  goes  out  hunting  alone.  By 
artful  manipulation  of  that  feminine  weapon,  a  bad  headache,  I 
have  persuaded  him  to  leave  me  at  home  in  peace — a  peace 
untarnished  by  fear  of  any  interruption  whatsoever,  as  I  emphasise 
my  holiday  by  giving  prompt  orders  that  no  visitors  are  to  be 
admitted. 

Then,  flinging  aside  all  pretence  of  occupation,  I  indulge  in 
the  doubtful  luxury  of  my  own  thoughts. 

From  room  to  room  I  wander,  drawing  long  breaths  of  relief 
at  my  unwonted  liberty.  For  one  whole  day  I  am  free  to  sigh  or 
to  smile,  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  as  the  fancy  takes  me,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  full  and  radical  explanation  of  what  has  pleased  or 
grieved  me.  For  one  whole  day  I  am  released  from  Frances' 
inquisitive  and  too-comprehending  gaze,  from  Bryan's  intermi- 
nable discussion  of  the  dullest  details.  Poor  Bryan  !  Had  ever 
man  so  heavy  a  conversational  touch,  so  fatal  a  habit  of  worrying 
a  subject  to  death? 

This  morning  he  prosed  steadily  through  breakfast  about  the 
:grilled  chicken  in  front  of  him.  I  wonder,  should  I  think  Allan 
Vaudrey  dull  if  he  talked  about  grilled  chicken  ?  Rather,  I  am 
afraid,  should  I  consider  his  remarks  worthy  of  being  printed  as  a 
companion  essay  to  Elia's  '  Roast  Pig ! ' 

It  is  very  hard  that  my  interest  in  Allan  should  so  terribly 
have  outlived  his  interest  in  me.  I  am  the  same  Esme,  whose 
every  movement  his  eyes  used  to  follow  ;  yet  how  terribly  is  my 
influence  over  him  gone  ! 

I  walk  to  the  long  glass  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room  and 
inspect  my  charms  critically  in  the  cold  grey  November  light. 

No,  it  is  no  waning  in  my  beauty  that  has  estranged  him. 
Though  I  have  grown  very  thin,  I  am  prettier  than  ever,  and,  as  I 
stand  gazing  into  those  soft  dark  eyes  as  though  they  were  a 
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stranger's,  a  great  flood  of  self-pity  comes  over  me.  I  look  so- 
young,  so  fragile,  to  be  so  hopeless — and  in  despair  I  cast  myself 
down  on  a  sofa  hard  by  and  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

I  must  have  lain  there,  prone  and  sobbing,  for  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  a  discreet  cough  breaks  upon  my  ear. 

Burrowing,  face  downwards,  between  two  cushions  is  doubt- 
less not  apt  to  quicken  one's  sense  of  hearing ;  still  I  think  if 
Dixon  had  rattled  the  door-handle,  or  tripped  over  a  convenient 
footstool,  he  might  have  aroused  me,  instead  of  coming  within 
three  feet  before  he  gives  the  faintest  warning  of  his  presence. 

'  Miss  Nugent  is  at  the  door,  ma'am,'  he  begins  composedly,  as 
I  raise  myself  with  a  jerk,  and  present  the  back  of  my  head  per- 
pendicularly instead  of  horizontally  for  his  minute  inspection ; 

*  she  is  on  horseback,  and  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
come  out  and  speak  to  her,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  dismount.' 

'  Who  is  with  Miss  Nugent  ?  '  I  ask,  in  hideous  perturbation, 
as  I  bethink  me  of  my  red  nose  and  swollen  eyelids. 

'  Miss  Nugent  is  alone,  ma'am.' 

'  Go  and  say  that  I  will  come  to  her  in  a  moment.' 

Which  moment  is  spent  in  mopping  my  eyes  and  pushing; 
back  my  ruffled  hair.  How  can  I  ever  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  the  gods  have  inspired  Frances  to  ride  over  alone  ?  What 
should  I  have  done  if  any  one  else  had  arrived  to  find  me  in  such 
obvious  woe  for  no  obvious  reason  ?  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
meet  my  sister's  cool  eyes  out  of  doors  in  the  broad  light,  and 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  to  bottle  up  my  tears  in  future  for  the 
privacy  of  my  chamber  and  nightfall.  Languidly  I  cross  the 
hall.  What  can  Frances  want,  I  wonder?  Some  more  gowns 
perhaps ;  I  thought  she  was  taking  too  few.  Dixon  throws  open 
the  front  door  and  I  emerge  upon  the  big  stone  step,  bareheaded 
and  defenceless  from  the  garish  day,  to  find  not  only  Frances  but 
Sir  Allan  Vaudrey  waiting  for  me.  It  is  too  late  to  draw  back,  but 
I  cannot  control  the  startled  exclamation — 

'  Dixon  told  me  you  were  alone,  Frances  ! ' 

'  Yes.  Don't  be  angry  with  him,  poor  fellow  ! '  with  a  sunny 
smile,  well  aimed  over  my  shoulder  at  the  mendacious  domestic. 

*  I  told  him  to  say  so  because  I  didn't  want  the  bother  of  getting 
off,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might  decline  to  interview  any  one  else 
upon  the  doorstep.     So  we  agreed  that  Sir  Allan  did  not  count ! ' 

She  is  mounted  upon  a  fidgety  grey  cob  and  looks  almost  like 
a  child,  with  her  tiny  waist  and  slim  shoulders.  All  Frances* 
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height  is  in  her  legs.  Sir  Allan,  on  a  bay  weight-carrier,  is  well 
behind  her,  and  as  he  confines  his  greeting  to  a  bow  and  a  brief 
*  Good-morning,'  has  very  very  much  the  air  of  squire  in  attend- 
ance. But  alas  !  I  know  from  old  experience  that  those  grey  eyes 
of  his  are  far-seeing  and  astute,  and  I  much  fear  that  the  poor 
little  stratagem  of  shading  my  forehead  from  the  light  with  out- 
stretched fingers  will  be  of  small  avail  in  concealing  such  palpable 
tear-stains.  Surely  never  was  burst  of  weeping  more  ill-timed  ! 

'  Well,  you  don't  seem  overjoyed  at  beholding  us,'  pursues 
my  sister,  as  she  restrains  her  steed  from  a  playful  attempt  to 
nibble  my  gown  ;  '  and  yet  we  have  come  a  good  bit  out  of  our  way 
to  see  you.  Bryan  told  us  we  should  find  you  at  home.' 

*  Oh,  you  have  seen  Bryan,  have  you  ? '  is  all  I  can  manage  to 
get  out. 

'  We  have  had  that  honour.  What  a  shame  of  him  to  leave 
you  behind,  you  poor  old  darling !  It  is  such  a  jolly  morning  ! '  in 
compassionate  accents. 

*  How  absurd  you  are,  Frances  !     As  if  Bryan  would  leave  me 
at  home  if  I  wanted  to  go  ! '  I  exclaim  angrily. 

*  Oh,  of  course  I  know  he  is  perfect,'  smiling  provokingly. 
'  But  I  haven't  lost  the  chance  of  a  run  to-day  to  hear  you  sing 
the  praises  of  your  beloved.     I  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Stuart  has 
asked  me  to  stay  till  next  week  and  go  to  the  Brackham  ball  with 
her.     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all.' 

'  And  then  I  thought  that  you  need  not  turn  out  unless  you 
like,'  pursues  Frances.  '  I  know  you  were  going  principally  on  my 
account.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  reply  shortly. 

I  think  Allan  might  say  something  to  me  instead  of  sitting 
there  in  grim,  observant  silence.  He  is  evidently  going  to  stay 
for  the  ball. 

*  We  must  be  jogging  now,'  says  Frances,  with  calm  appro- 
priation of  her  escort.     *  You  are  sure  you  don't  mind  my  staying 
on  ?     No  ?     I  thought  you  wouldn't.     I  expect  you  and  Bryan 
are  perfectly  delighted  to  get  rid  of  me.     I  suppose  you  are 

Still  amorous  and  fond  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling. 

Eh?' 

*  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  think  I  will  go  in,'  I 
remark,  loftily  ignoring  her  odious  little  couplet.     *It  is  very 
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cold  standing  here.  Good  morning,  Sir  Allan.  Good-bye, 
Frances.' 

And  I  march  indoors,  with  as  much  dignity  as  the  circum- 
stances will  allow.  From  behind  the  morning-room  window- 
curtains  I  watch  them  ride  off,  Frances  very  close  to  Sir  Allan's 
knee,  and  her  pretty  chin  tilted  up  in  the  air  towards  him  as  she 
chatters  away  confidingly.  I  expect  she  is  observing  that  dear 
Esme  must  have  had  a  tiff  with  her  husband,  as  nothing  else  ever 
makes  her  cry ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  for  a 
more  devoted  couple  could  not  be  found  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  island  than  Bryan  Mansfield  and  her  sister ! 

I  abandon  myself  to  no  more  tears  after  this ;  not  that  the 
cause  for  them  is  less,  but  that  wrath  has  momentarily  swallowed 
up  woe,  and  my  anger  is  all-absorbing  and  inclusive.  I  am 
furious  with  Frances,  furious  also  with  Sir  Allan,  though  what  the 
poor  man  has  done  except  hold  his  tongue  it  would  be  hard  to 
say ;  and  most  furious  with  myself  for  the  undignified  figure  I 
have  cut  this  morning.  To  be  found  sobbing  noisily  by  the  butler 
is  annoying ;  but  to  have  my  blurred  and  distorted  face  merci- 
lessly exposed  to  the  prolonged  gaze  of  the  man  before  whom  I 
would  fain  wear  my  fairest  appearance  is  hard  indeed.  What  a 
foil  I  must  have  presented  to  Frances'  dainty  skin  and  clear-cut 
features !  Of  course  I  ought  not  to  care  so  terribly  about  Sir 
Allan's  thoughts  of  me ;  I  know  that  perfectly  well ;  and  the 
struggle  to  push  him  out  of  my  mind  alternates  cheerfully  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  wrathful  invectives  against  Fate  and 
hopeless  attempts  at  a  more  righteous  frame  of  mind. 


*  You  look  well  turned  out,  Esme,'  says  Bryan,  as  he  surveys 
me  critically  before  we  start  for  the  Brackham  ball ;  '  but  you  are 
very  pale.  Can't  you  do  anything  for  it,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Do  anything  for  it  ? '  I  repeat  inquiringly.  '  How  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

'  Couldn't  you  touch  up  your  cheeks  a  little  ?  '  he  explains. 
*  I  dare  say  there  is  some  rouge  about,'  and  he  peers  among  the 
silver  bottles  and  knicknacks  of  my  toilet-table. 

1  ]STon,  Monsieur,  Madame  n'en  a  pas ;  mais  moi  je  puis  en 
trouver,'  shrieks  Julie,  flying  delightedly  in  the  direction  of  her 
own  apartment. 

'  Come  back,  Julie,  at  once,'  I  vociferate,   '  and  fasten   my 
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mantle.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  only  joking.  He  knows  I  would  not 
paint  my  face.  Now,  Bryan,  shall  we  start  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't  paint  your  face,'  grumbles 
my  husband,  two  minutes  later,  as  we  bowl  along  in  the  cosy  little 
brougham.  '  You  will  have  to  begin  some  time  or  other,  and  the 
least  touch  of  rouge  would  have  been  an  immense  improvement 
to-night.  You  have  been  looking  very  white  lately.' 

i  It  is  the  cold  weather,'  I  answer  cheerfully.  '  You  have  no 
idea  how  red  I  shall  get  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  dance  ;  a  peony  will 
be  faded  compared  with  my  complexion.' 

'  Have  you  been  feeling  the  cold  so  much  ? '  asks  Bryan 
anxiously.  *  You  have  never  mentioned  it  before.  Would  you 
like  to  go  abroad  after  Christmas  ?  I  think  I  will  get  Dr.  Single- 
ton to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

*  Nonsense,  Bryan  ! '  I  exclaim,  laughing  in  spite  of  myself  at 
the  idea  of  the  village  doctor  making  a  palpable  examination  of 
my  heart  as  a  cure  for  its  impalpable  woes.  '  I  am  perfectly  well. 
How  hard  the  roads  sound  !  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
hunting  to-morrow  ?  ' 

I  am.  being  borne  along  to  the  ball  in  a  tolerably  jovial  frame 
of  mind,  all  things  considered.  Hope  is  hard  to  kill ;  and  one 
has  better  chances  of  a  tete-a-tete  at  a  ball  than  at  any  other  fes- 
tivity. Allan  can  hardly  fail  to  ask  me  to  dance ;  and  though  it 
be  only  once  we  shall  be  practically  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  which  not  even  Frances  can  interrupt  us.  Nor  does  any  fear  of 
feminine  snubs  assail  my  mind.  At  a  ball,  as  in  a  better  world,  I 
shall  rise  superior  to  dowagers.  What  matter  the  frowns  and 
averted  glances  of  whole  bench-loads  of  old  women  when  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  make  a  fuss  over  me  ?  So  with  radiant  mien, 
not  wholly  feigned,  I  enter  the  well-known  room. 

The  dowagers  are  there — as  uninteresting  a  dado  as  heart  of 
man  could  conceive ;  the  men  are  there — in  five  minutes  I  am 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  black  and  red  hunt  coats ;  and  Allan  is 
there,  not  dancing,  but  standing  drearily  by  a  door,  and  looking 
supremely  out  of  tune  with  the  whole  festivity. 

With  much  forethought  I  have  decided  that  I  will  give  him 
three  dances,  if  he  ask  for  them  at  once  ;  two,  if  he  delay  a 
little  ;  and  one  only,  if  he  be  conspicuously  slack  in  coming  for- 
ward. It  has  scarcely  entered  into  my  calculations  that  he  should 
not  come  forward  at  all ;  and  yet  that  apparently  is  the  course  he 
has  chalked  out  for  himself.  He  sees  me  clearly  enough,  and 
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with  cool  politeness  returns  the  bow  I  bestow  upon  him  as  our 
eyes  meet.  Now,  for  a  woman  to  look  away  from  the  men  who 
are  thronging  around  her  in  a  ball-room  and  bow  to  an  individual 
who  shows  no  intention  whatever  of  joining  the  throng,  is  already 
a  tolerable  advance  on  her  part.  I  can  do  no  more. 

Blankly  I  abandon  every  dance  but  one  to  those  who  clamour 
most  eagerly ;  it  is  too  obvious  I  need  not  retain  two,  much  less- 
three.  Turn  te  turn,  turn  te  turn,  goes  the  band,  and  off  we  start 
in  ridiculous  accord.  Is  there  another  form  of  mortal  amusement 
so  degradingly  foolish  as  a  dance  ?  To  think  of  human  beings 
who  ought  to  have  some  work  to  do  in  the  world  (and  who,  if  they 
have  not,  are  of  all  men  most  miserable)  twirling  round  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  mostly  with  tired,  aching  bodies,  to  the 
monotonous,  purposeless,  mechanical  twanging  of  instruments ! 
It  is  true  I  did  not  take  so  bitter  a  view  of  dancing  ten  minutes 
ago,  before  Allan  Vaudrey  surveyed  me  indifferently  and  coolly 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  but  while  I  am  being  whisked 
around  in  Lord  Chadwyck's  arms,  my  dress  getting  torn  and  my 
elbows  scratched,  it  is  powerfully  borne  in  upon  me  that  within 
the  last  twelve  months  I  have  grown  too  old  for  a  ball-room. 

My  discovery,  fortunately  for  me,  does  not  affect  my  popu- 
larity. I  may  be  tongue-tied  and  absent-minded,  but  what 
matters  that  at  a  ball  ?  The  poetic  eloquence  of  Sappho  and  the 
wit  of  Aspasia  would  be  superfluous  and  unmarketable  com- 
modities with  dancing  men ;  all  they  ask  is  a  slim  waist  to  put 
their  respective  arms  around,  a  smart  gown  to  walk  with,  and  a 
person  inside  the  gown  who  can  keep  step  with  their  varied  eccen- 
tricities of  motion. 

These  requirements  properly  fulfilled,  no  further  strain  upon 
the  intellect  is  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  So  I  scamper  wildly 
•with  Lord  Chadwyck,  turn  slowly  under  the  gaselier  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  Major  Johnstone,  t^ke  hurried  little  rushes  with 
Mr.  Mostyn,  and  blockade  the  ring  of  revolving  couples  with 
Archie  Sinclair ;  while  the  selfsame  smile  does  duty  when  Lord 
Chadwyck  says  the  room  is  getting  hot,  when  Major  Johnstone 
tells  me  his  grandmother  is  dead  and  has  left  him  a  pot  of  money, 
when  Mr.  Mostyn  remarks  that  he  rode  a  brute  to-day  who  came 
down  with  him  twice,  and  when  Archie  Sinclair  audaciously 
inquires  whether  my  new  aunt  has  converted  Uncle  Frank  yet. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Allan  stands  about  the  room  and  dances  with 
no  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    COKKIDOR. 

BRYAN,  on  the  contrary,  is  dancing  energetically,  and  presenting 
a  living  illustration  of  the  maxim,  '  If  you  cannot  get  what  you 
like,  it  is  best  to  like  what  you  can  get.'  Meeting  with  no  success 
when  he  invites  the  young  and  fair  to  join  the  mazy  dance  with 
him,  he  philosophically  falls  back  upon  the  elderly  and  ugly. 
The  higher  the  damsel's  rank,  the  older  and  uglier  may  she  be. 
He  has  drawn  the  line  at  Janet  Harding,  the  Brackham  curate's 
daughter,  who,  verging  upon  forty,  smiles  liberally  upon  anything 
in  masculine  attire  ;  but  he  is  more  than  content  to  be  seen 
marching  about  with  Lady  Margaret  Fitzcluc,  of  years,  wrinkles, 
and  frightfulness  untold.  He  has  taken  seven  ladies  down  to 
supper,  and  finds  himself  more  cordially  received  at  this  crisis  of" 
the  evening  than  at  any  other  time. 

4  Awful  sell  for  Jack  being  left  out  in  the  cold,'  says  Major 
Johnstone,  still  upon  the  theme  of  his  grandmother  and  her 
ducats  ;  '  but  he  really  has  been  going  on  too  absurdly.  Did  you 
hear  of  his  swarming  up  a  lamp-post  in  Pall  Mall  with  two  police- 
men's helmets  under  his  arms  ?  ' 

'  What  for  ? '  I  inquire  absently. 

'  For  a  lark,  of  course.  He  stopped  the  bobbies  one  after  the 
other,  and  told  'em  he  was  an  M.P.  just  going  to  introduce  a  new 
bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  police  headgear,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  examine  the  width  of  their  brims.  Then  off  he  bolted.  I 
came  along  a  few  minutes  afterwards  and  found  him  astride  upon 
the  lamp-post,  reading  out  extracts  from  the  "  Police  Manual  for 
the  guidance  of  constables  in  unusual  circumstances."' 

'  What  did  you  do  ? '  I  ask,  with  provoking  inattention. 
Frances  is  talking  eagerly  to  Bryan,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
and  with  a  smile  and  a  turn  of  the  head  which  I  certainly  have 
not  seen  her  practise  upon  him  since  the  Eiverdalian  days. 

*  Do?     Nothing,  of  course,'  responds  Major  Johnstone  with  an 
aggrieved  air.     His  little  story  has  fallen  so  very  flat. 

*  At  any  rate,  I  hope  it  was  not  you  who  informed  the  grand- 
mother,' I  remark  lightly.     '  Come  and  talk  to  my  sister.     I  have 
not  spoken  to  her  yet.' 

But  by  the  time  we  reach  Frances,  Bryan  has  left  her,  darting 
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off  with  most  unusual  alacrity.  I  feel  inclined  to  dart  after  him 
in  my  morbid  suspicion  of  Frances'  prompting,  but  it  takes  some 
time  to  change  the  current  of  Major  Johnstone's  ideas,  and  he  has 
only  just  mastered  the  fact  that  I  want  to  speak  to  my  sister. 

'How  are  you,  dear?'  she  says,  meeting  me  more  than  half- 
way, and  laying  an  unusually  caressing  hand  upon  my  arm.  '  You 
look  so  nice,  and  your  gown  is  quite  the  prettiest  in  the  room.' 

'  Thank  you.     I  can  bear  that  honour  calmly.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  acquiesces  Frances  with  a  laugh.  *  The  British 
provincial  female  has  outdone  herself  to-night.  Well,  are  you 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  coming  back  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Very,'  I  answer  with  unfeigned  relief.  Sir  Allan  has  not 
been  paying  her  the  least  attention  to-night,  and  when  she  comes 
home,  and  he  leaves  Mrs.  Stuart's,  surely  she  will  turn  her 
beguiling  elsewhere,  and  I  shall  have  my  torture  relaxed.  Any 
other  man  with  money  would  do  just  as  well  for  Frances.  By 
the  way,  Major  Johnstone  must  be  very  rich  now  ;  he  was  well 
off  before,  and  old  Lady  Killock's  money  has,  after  the  manner 
of  money,  come  where  it  was  least  wanted.  Why  should  not 
Frances  try  her  hand  upon  him  ? 

'Will  you  stay  with  my  sister,  Major  Johnstone?  I  see  my 
husband  looking  wildly  around  for  some  one — he  wants  me,  I 
suspect.' 

I  am  slipping  quietly  off  when  Frances  catches  my  hand 
detainingly. 

'  No,  no,  it  is  not  you  Bryan  is  looking  for — it  is  some  one 
else.  Tell  me,  what  time  can  you  send  for  me  to-morrow  ? ' 
And  before  she  releases  me  my  next  partner  comes  up. 

I  wonder  if  any  married  woman  in  love  with  another  man 
than  her  husband  ever  felt  herself  so  painfully  degraded  by  it 
as  I.  As  I  walk  and  dance  around  that  square,  unbedecked  ball- 
room, my  knees  trembling  beneath  me  with  agitation,  my  nerves 
on  the  stretch  with  excitement,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  humilia- 
tion must  be  written  upon  my  face ;  as  if  every  one  who  passed 
me  must  be  able  to  read  there  how  horribly  I  love  Allan  Vaudrey. 
To  add  to  my  misery,  I  am  conscious  that  I  should  not  be  so 
ashamed  if  Allan  cared  for  me  as  I  for  him ;  but  to  have  this  sick 
longing  for  the  touch,  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has 
dismissed  me  from  his  mind  with  such  ease,  is  mortifying  as  well 
.as  wicked.  And  alas  !  a  mind  must  be  more  perfectly,  attuned  to 
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the  heavenly  harmonies  than  mine  not  to  be  as  much  troubled 
by  the  mortification  as  the  wickedness. 

My  partner  is  discoursing  with  bland  unconsciousness  in  my 
ear.  To  most  of  the  misery  in  this  world  there  seems  to  be  a 
babbling  accompaniment  of  small  talk ;  the  respectable,  recog- 
nised sorrows  which  admit  of  open  tears  and  undisguised  mourn- 
ing may  be  summed  up  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hand.  Surely 
they  cannot  be  so  hard  to  bear.  If  I  could  live  in  a  black  gown 
and  sob  noisily  and  openly  all  day  long,  I  believe  it  would  go  half- 
way towards  curing  me  of  my  woes. 

'  Yes ;  and  it  was  a  mangy  vixen  after  all,'  finishes  Mr. 
Mostyn  dismally. 

'  How  tiresome ! '  I  respond.  '  Then  she  didn't  give  you  any  run? ' 
*  Just  crept  up  Birch  Hill  like  a  snail ! ' 

Sir  Allan  has  returned  to  the  doorway  through  which  Bryan 
disappeared  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  is  looking  inquiringly  round 
the  room.  What  lucky  fair  one  is  he  searching  for  ?  Not 
Frances ;  his  eye  lights  on  her  and  passes  her  over.  He  is 
coming  my  way  at  last !  Allah  be  praised !  How  glad  1  am,  and 
how  undignified  to  be  so  glad  ! 

*  They'll  catch  it  from  anything,'  continues  Mr.  Mostyn.  *  I 
have  known  a  toy  terrier  start  the  mange  in  a  whole  country- 
side  ' 

1  Is  it  too  late  to  ask  for  a  dance,  Mrs.  Mansfield  ?  '  asks  Allan. 
'  I  think  I  have  one  left.' 

I  hope  that  careless  accent  was  not  overdone.  Mr.  Mostyn 
evidently  does  not  notice  anything,  for  he  tucks  my  hand  under 
his  arm  again  in  his  jerky  fashion,  and  resumes  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way,  and  his  disquisition  upon  the  iniquitous  diseases  of 
the  vulpine  race.  Foxes  alone  agitate  his  heart. 

Half  an  hour  later  Allan  and  I  are  seated  together  on  one  of 
the  few  benches  in  the  corridor  outside  the  ball-room. 

The  corridor  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  air  of  heaven  and 
the  frosts  of  earth  by  the  aid  of  a  little  match-boarding  and  much 
bunting.  Winds  icier  than  an  Arctic  blast  sport  playfully  with 
the  tendrils  of  my  hair  and  penetrate  gaily  down  my  bare  back ; 
but  though  each  breezelet  brought  rne  certain  bronchitis,  and  each 
draught  lifelong  rheumatism,  I  would  hail  them  with  cheerful 
indifference,  for  have  I  not  at  l<ist  got  Allan  all  to  myself,  with 
no  Frances  to  interrupt,  and  no  Bryan  to  irritate  ? 

Conversation  at  first  hangs  fire.     Small  wonder.     Does  not 
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Heine  tell  us  that  when  he  first  met  Groethe,  after  a  weary 
pilgrimage  to  behold  the  features  of  the  godlike  being  whom  he 
had  long  reverenced  from  afar,  no  more  exalted  remark  occurred 
to  him  wherewith  to  initiate  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul  so  eagerly  anticipated  during  many  a  long  winter  night, 
than  that  '  the  plums  along  the  roadside  from  Jena  to  Weimar 
were  excellent '  ? 

If  such  paralysis  of  the  wits  thus  assailed  the  brilliant  poet, 
surely  two  ordinary  mortals  like  Allan  and  myself  maybe  forgiven 
for  finding  nothing  more  sympathetic  to  begin  with  than— 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  in  a  draught,' 

and — 

'Not  at  all,  thanks.     I  like  fresh  air,  you  know.' 

Then  after  a  pause — 

*  I  see  you  are  as  fond  of  dancing  as  ever,'  says  Allan. 

4  I  am  not  fond  of  it  at  all,'  I  retort  hastily. 

4  Appearances  are  deceitful  then.' 

4  Very  likely.  I  don't  know  how  the  world  would  go  on 
wagging  if  we  all  looked  and  did  as  we  felt  inclined.' 

4  It  is  very  easy  to  some  people  to  conceal  their  feelings,'  says 
Allan  bitterly. 

Now  Allan  has  a  nice  voice,  and  in  speaking  to  women  it  is 
soft  and  deferential;  only  to  me  it  has  lately  been  hard  and 
sharp.  When  I  consider  this  in  calm  solitude  I  comfort  myself 
by  arguing  that  the  exception  betrays  strong  feeling  of  some  kind, 
and  that  after  all  I  would  rather  he  addressed  me  in  different 
tones — harsh  though  they  be — from  those  in  which  he  agrees 
with  Mrs.  Westby  that  it  is  a  fine  day;  but  at  the  time  the 
unaccustomed  voice  jars  upon  me,  and  makes  me  shrink  within 
myself.  Another  pause. 

4  Did  you  like  India  ?  '  I  ask  desperately.  I  must  say  some- 
thing, and  the  minutes  are  slipping  on. 

'  Very  much.  I  had  such  a  cheerful  time  there,  and  I  heard 
such  delightful  news.' 

4  What  news  ?  ' 

4  Of  a  wedding.' 

4  Ah !  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  a  wedding  spoken 
of  with  approbation.  They  are  usually  considered  gruesome  things/ 

4 1  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  this  wedding  with  approbation.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  it  was  a  gruesome  thing.' 

4  Keally  ?  where  did  it  take  place  ?    In  England  or  in  India  ?  ' 
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<  In  England.' 

4  Then  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  heard  of  it  with 
•complete  indifference.  I  imagine  you  are  one  of  those  happy 
beings  whose  friends  when  out  of  sight  are  out  of  mind.' 

«  Thank  you.' 

I  steal  a  side-glance  at  him.  He  looks  very  cross ;  and  the 
conversation  is  not  taking  the  turn  I  intended.  Inside  the  ball- 
room the  violins  are  getting  excited ;  the  waltz  is  more  than  half- 
way through.  Allan  shall  start  the  next  remark  anyhow,  and  I 
will  remain  motionless  and  speechless  until  he  says  something. 

As  I  make  this  doughty  resolve  I  open  my  fan  with  a  would- 
be  careless  flourish  ;  but  to  my  horror  I  see  it  shaking  violently 
as  if  held  in  a  palsied  hand.  I  hastily  shut  it  up  again,  and 
clasp  my  hands  firmly  together  under  its  feathers,  so  that 
trembling  fingers  may  not  betray  me.  Then  I  look  cautiously 
around  to  see  if  Allan  has  noticed  my  discomposure,  and  meet  his 
eyes  bent  full  upon  me  with  an  anxious,  searching  expression 
whence  all  crossness  has  vanished. 

'  Why  could  you  not  have  told  me  yourself,  that  morning  you 
walked  to  the  station  with  me  ?  '  he  asks  suddenly. 

<  Told  you  what  ?  ' 

'  That  you  were  going  to  marry  Mansfield.' 

*  But  I  wasn't — I  had  not  thought  of  it — he  had  not  even 
asked  me,'  I  rejoin  in  a  breathless  jumble. 

A  puzzled  look  comes  over  Allan's  face. 

*  But  you  were  thinking  of  it  then  ?  '  he  insists.     *  You  meant 
to  marry  him  if — if  things  did  not  turn  out  well  with  me.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you  in  the  very  least,'  I  return  slowly, 
staring  at  him  vrith  wide-opened  eyes.  '  I  never  dreamt  of  marry- 
ing any  one  else  until  you — until  you Oh  !  er — well,  I  am 

sorry  you  did  not  like  India.' 

For  Bryan  here  makes  his  appearance  at  the  entrance  from  the 
ball-room,  and  saunters  jauntily  up  to  us. 

'  Of  course  he  did  not  like  India !  Nobody  ever  does  ;  only  if 
a  fellow  has  to  stay  there,  he  generally  makes  the  best  of  it.  Is 
there  room  for  me  on  that  bench,  darling  ?  Well,  Sir  Allan,  have 
you  been  arranging  with  my  wife  when  you  are  to  come  to  us  ? ' 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  deserve  no  sympathy.  What  wife  does 
who  begins  a  sentence  to  a  man  which  she  cannot  finish  in  her 
husband's  hearing  ?  Who,  loaded  with  that  husband's  benefits 
and  kindnesses,  owing  everything  in  the  world  to  him  (even 
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the  very  gown  upon  her  back),  yet  feels  furious  anger  when  he 
unconsciously  interrupts  the  pleasing  assurance  she  is  giving  her 
quondam  lover  that  she  has  only  married  the  unfortunate  man  as 
a  last  resource. 

Allan  mutters  something  indistinctly  in  reply  to  Bryan's  ques- 
tion. What  do  they  mean  about  his  coming  to  us  ? 

1  Any  time  after  your  return  from  the  North  would  suit  us,  pro- 
vided it  is  this  side  of  Christmas,  on  account  of  the  shooting.  The 
first  week  in  December,  eh  ?  ' 

'  What  is  it  you  two  are  plotting  ?  '  I  break  in  hurriedly. 

( Mr.  Mansfield  has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  with 
you,'  says  Allan,  looking  defiantly  at  me.  '  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion ? ' 

I  gaze  at  him  in  astonished  silence — too  full  of  joy  to  speak. 
So  I  need  not  ?ny  good-bye  to  him  to-night ;  without  any  planning 
of  my  own,  Fate  is  arranging  some  delicious  days  for  me. 

I  shall  have  him  in  my  own  house  ;  there  will  be  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  talking  to  him,  not  a  beggarly  quarter  of  an  hour 
snatched  from  a  ball-room,  and  already  interrupted  by  Bryan — by 
Bryan ! 

Ah !     My  eyes  fall  guiltily,  and  a  shudder  runs  through  me. 

*  Have  you  any  objection,  Mrs.  Mansfield  ?  '  repeats  Sir  Allan. 

I  answer  not ;  but  my  husband  chuckles  amusedly,  and,  with 
a  fatuous  laugh,  exclaims — 

'  Any  objection  !     She  is  delighted,  I  know — and  Frances  too/ 

Frances  too  !  It  is  not  Fate,  then,  but  Frances,  who  has  made 
this  arrangement. 

Her  unaccustomed  smile  at  Bryan  in  the  ball-room  recurs  to 
my  mind. 

It  is  quite  possible  she  and  Sir  Allan  have  discussed  it  all  be- 
forehand, and  in  my  overweening  self-consciousness  I  have  nearly 
been  a  marplot. 

'  Of  course  I  am  delighted,'  I  echo,  lifting  my  eyes  again  and 
smiling  carelessly  ;  '  and  when  you  come  to  stay  with  me,  Sir 
Allan,  I  won't  entrap  you  into  cold-catching  draughts.  The  North 
Pole  would  be  quite  stuffy  after  this  corridor.  Shall  we  go  back  to 
the  ball-room  ? '  with  an  amiable  all-round  turn  of  the  head  which 
amply  includes  Bryan. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN    HONEST   LAWYER. 

THE  difference  between  the  probability  and  the  certainty  of  death, 
however  slight  in  degree,  is  very  marked  as  regards  the  feelings 
of  him  who  is  threatened  with  it.  Even  in  a  '  forlorn  hope  '  there 
is  still  a  hope  of  life,  and  if  there  were  none  at  all,  there  would  be 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  volunteers.  There  are  more 
people  in  the  world,  indeed,  who  wish  to  die  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  still  they  are  not  numerous,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tre- 
menhere  was  certainly  not  among  them.  He  had  none  of  the 
fears  that  agitated  Hamlet  as  regards  the  future ;  though  his 
motto  of  '  No  risks '  was  not  perhaps  utterly  lost  sight  of  even 
in  that  matter ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  well  content  with 
this  sublunary  sphere,  and  he  had  a  characteristic  objection  to  ex- 
change it  for  nothing — which  was  the  alternative  that  he  looked 
forward  to. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  after  his  *  shaking '  (as  he  now 
called  it  to  himself),  instead  of  sitting  in  his  parlour  as  usual 
awaiting  the  bright-winged  flies  of  pleasure,  he  left  his  assistant  to 
entertain  them,  and  took  his  way  on  foot  to  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  physician.  It  was  not  his  own  doctor,  though  he  had  great 
confidence  in  that  gentleman,  and  made  use  of  him  in  a  manner 
very  unusual ;  sent  him  a  much  larger  crop  of  patients  than 
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generally  arises  from  the  seed  of  individual  gratitude,  and  took 
an  interest  in  their  well-being,  which,  but  for  its  close  connection 
with  finance,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  philanthropist.  But 
though  he  had  many  secrets  in  common  with  him,  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  him  the  depositary  of  his  present  apprehensions 
about  himself.  He  preferred  to  consult  a  stranger.  This  resolve 
had  its  inconveniences ;  for  he  might  have  to  wait  his  turn  for 
admission,  and  waiting — where  he  was  paying  for  it  instead  of 
being  paid — did  not  at  all  suit  with  Mr.  Tremenhere's  humour. 
Who  of  us  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  that  grim 
antechamber  (the  same  all  the  world  over)  in  which  we  await  our 
summons  to  the  (medical)  hall  of  doom  ?  When  not  used  for  its 
present  purpose,  it  is  a  dining-room,  but  anything  less  suggestive 
of  conviviality  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Will  dainty  dishes  really 
in  due  course  supply  the  place  of  those  mouldy  books  and  long- 
dead  periodicals  that  lie  on  that  funereal  table?  Will  these 
miserable  fellow-creatures  that  surround  us,  dyspeptic,  pale,  and 
silent,  be  succeeded  by  jovial  guests  ?  It  seems  impossible. 
Why  do  they  look  at  each  one  as  he  enters  with  such  serious  dis- 
favour, as  if  their  chances  of  life  were  diminished  by  any  addition 
to  their  numbers  ?  It  is  because  they  believe  that  he  has,  like 
themselves,  given  a  shilling  to  the  butler  to  call  him  before  his 
turn.  In  Josh's  case  they  were  wrong ;  for  he  had  bribed  the  man 
with  half  a  crown. 

'Mr.  Tremenhere,  by  appointment^  were  the  words  that 
dropped  with  due  solemnity  from  the  lips  of  that  discreet  serving- 
man,  the  very  next  time  he  opened  the  door.  It  was  even  more 
improper  in  the  patient  than  in  the  butler,  but  it  should  be 
charitably  remembered  that  the  Encyclopaedia  had  warned  him  to 
avoid  all  mental  emotions,  such  as  impatience,  and  *  having  to 
wait '  was  therefore  bad  for  him.  If  those  he  had  wronged  could 
have  seen  Mr.  Tremenhere's  face  when  he  emerged  from  his 
interview  with  the  doctor,  they  would  have  had  their  revenge.  He 
had  gone  in  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  bad  news,  but  not  with 
the  certainty  of  it :  he  came  out  with  the  words  of  doom  ringing 
in  his  ears.  He  had  asked  for  the  truth,  in  his  plain-spoken 
way,  and  the  truth  had  been  told  him.  The  doctor,  knowing  who 
he  was,  had  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  him ;  a  wise  doctor 
always  does  in  such  cases ;  human  nature  is  almost  as  much  his 
study  as  anatomy.  This  interest  is  quite  independent  of  sym- 
pathy, or  even  pity.  <  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  beautiful 
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skin — except  a  skin  disease,'  said  an  enthusiastic  surgeon  ;  and 
virtue  is  always  a  less  attractive  subject  for  moral  diagnosis  than 
its  contrary. 

Sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  the  great  money- 
lender. To  most  people  in  such  circumstances  money  would 
have  taken  a  very  secondary  place  in  their  reflections,  but  in 
those  of  Joseph  Tremenhere  it  assumed  even  greater  proportions 
than  usual.  There  was  not  a  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be 
lost  in  putting  out  of  the  reach  of  harm,  of  guarding  from  greed 
and  waste  and  folly,  that  treasure,  the  amassing  of  which  had 
been  the  darling  object  of  his  laborious  days.  If  life  must  needs 
be  lost,  that  at  least  should  be  saved,  and  in  its  entirety.  The 
question  Cui  bono,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  to  be  saved,  did  not 
enter  into  his  mind.  The  gold  itself  was  the  thing  sacred  to 
him,  and  required  no  temple  to  sanctify  it.  Curiously  enough — 
though  not  so  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature — Mr.  Tremenhere,  despite  the  fancy  value  that 
he  placed  upon  his  riches,  had  not  yet  made  his  will.  The  folly 
of  such  an  omission  had  never  struck  him  till  last  night,  and 
that  soliloquy  of  his,  '  What  fools  we  are,  even  the  sharpest  of 
us ! '  had  referred  to  it.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  had  not  only 
been  a  fool  but  a  madman.  Like  one  who  has  been  living  in  a 
costly  but  wooden  house,  which  constitutes  his  whole  property, 
and  suddenly  remembers,  '  lam  not  insured,'  he  stood  amazed  and 
alarmed  at  his  own  recklessness.  The  very  idea  of  the  risk  he 
had  run  brought  on  another  risk ;  his  heart  began  to  beat  in  an 
abnormal  fashion ;  his  terrified  fancy  pictured  it  as  the  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  that  second  '  seizure '  which  the  doctor  had 
warned  him  would  probably  be  his  last.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
out  of  his  huge  hoard  he  would  have  given  gladly  for  the  hours, 
not  of  respite  from  death,  but  of  freedom  from  distracting 
thoughts  and  fears,  so  that  he  might  accomplish  the  all-important 
task  that  lay  before  him  with  a  clear  brain.  His  ideas  upon  the 
matter — his  testamentary  intentions — had  long  been  made  up  ; 
but  all  the  complex  plan  would  go  for  nothing  unless  he  could 
communicate  it  to  another. 

He  was  in  the  street  (how  he  got  there  he  did  not  know), 
holding  to  a  lamp-post,  and  looking  to  the  passer-by  like  a  man 
who  had  been  overtaken,  not  so  much  by  fate,  as  by  liquor.  It 
was  fortunately  a  very  quiet  thoroughfare,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
doctors,  and  he  gradually  came  to  himself  without  having  attracted 
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public  attention.  He  called  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  drove  to  a 
solicitor's  office  at  no  great  distance,  and  here  again,  as  in  the 
doctor's  case,  he  did  not  choose  his  own  solicitor.  He  knew  more 
than  one  gentleman  of  that  profession,  and  was  on  much  more 
intimate  terms  with  them  than  is  usually  the  case  with  lawyer  and 
client,  but  he  knew  too  much  of  them  to  wish  them  to  know  so 
much  about  him  as  it  had  become  necessary  to  disclose.  Mr. 
Allerton  was  a  solicitor  with  whom  indeed  he  had  had  dealings, 
and  of  a  confidential  nature,  but  they  had  not  been  amicable  deal- 
ings. He  had  acted  for  Lord  Morella  in  connection  with  certain 
transactions  which  the  money-lender  had  had  with  his  lordship's 
son  and  heir,  and  had  expressed  himself  rather  strongly  on  Mr. 
Tremenhere's  course  of  conduct.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  in  a  conversation  to  which  there  were  no  witnesses,  '  It  is  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  that  you  are  acting  like  a  rogue  in  this 
matter.' 

But  insinuations  of  that  sort  had  never  made  the  money- 
lender's heart '  go ; '  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  them  ;  moreover 
he  had  got  the  better  of  the  lawyer  in  the  affair  in  question,  and 
could  have  afforded  to  put  up  with  even  stronger  vituperation  at 
the  same  price.  He  had  a  large  charity  under  such  circumstances 
for  hasty  expressions,  and  not  only  bore  no  malice  because  of 
them,  but  rather  respected  him  who  uttered  them  for  his  candour 
and  perspicacity.  There  is  a  foolish  saw  about  rogues  believing 
all  other  men  to  be  as  roguish  as  themselves ;  but  he  must  be  a 
poor  rogue  indeed,  and  little  likely  to  succeed  in  his  calling,  who 
entertains  any  such  belief.  There  is  no  one  who  understands  the 
advantage  of  genuine  honesty — and  in  his  way  appreciates  it — • 
better  than  your  clever  scoundrel.  He  may  dislike  the  honest 
man  exceedingly,  but  if  he  says  he  despises  him,  he  is  a  liar.  He 
has  in  truth  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him  than  of  any  one  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  himself. 

Mr.  Allerton  was  what  many  people  consider  a  rarity,  an 
honest  lawyer ;  but  he  had  characteristics  of  a  still  more  unusual 
kind.  It  was  cruelly  said  of  one  of  his  profession  who  pretended 
to  have  them,  that  though  a  professing  Christian  he  was  a  prac- 
tising attorney;  but  Mr.  Allerton  was  really  a  religious  man. 
How  it  came  about  was  of  course  a  subject  of  great  speculation* 
His  detractors  said  that  since  Lord  Morella,  his  chief  client,  was 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party,  it  was  only 
natural—meaning  that  it  was  to  his  obvious  interest — that  Mr. 
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Allerton  should  be  evangelical  too ;  but  those  who  said  so  knew 
little  about  him,  or  were  very  shallow  critics.  With  this  side  of 
that  gentleman's  character,  however,  Mr.  Tremenhere  did  not 
concern  himself;  he  never  meddled  with  matters  he  did  not 
understand ;  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Allerton  was  an  honest  and 
trustworthy  man,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason  only,  he 
was  about  to  entrust  him  with  the  knowledge — and  he  hoped  the 
management — of  his  private  affairs. 

On  arriving  at  the  lawyer's  office,  he  was  shown  into  the 
waiting  room,  which  he  was  well  pleased  to  see  unoccupied,  and 
sent  in  his  card.  The  clerk  who  took  it  came  back  with  prompti- 
tude, and  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Allerton  was  very  particularly 
engaged.  If  Mr.  Tremenhere  had  any  communication  to  make, 
he  added,  Mr.  Allerton  would  be  very  happy  to  receive  it — in 
writing. 

Not  the  least  disturbed  by  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Tremenhere  sat 
down  and  wrote,  as  requested,  just  half  a  dozen  words. 

*  My  business  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Lord  C.'s  affairs.' 

This  he  sealed  with  wax  before  confiding  it  to  the  messenger. 

'  Just  give  Mr.  Allerton  that,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  its  contents  will  be  attended  to.  Nor  was  his  confi- 
dence misplaced.  The  clerk  returned,  though  by  no  means 
immediately,  with  a  civil  request  that  Mr.  Tremenhere  would 
*  walk  this  way.' 

He  knew  the  way  very  well,  for  he  had  often  trodden  it  on  no 
very  agreeable  errands,  and  the  last  time  had  been  the  occasion  on 
which  that  injurious  remark  had  been  applied  to  him  which  the 
exigencies  of  our  story  have  compelled  us  (with  much  regret)  to 
quote. 

Mr.  Allerton  was  a  short,  thin,  wiry  man,  not  much  above 
middle  age,  but  with  a  gravity  of  countenance  that  made  him 
appear  older  than  he  was.  He  looked  even  graver  than  usual  as 
the  money-lender  was  announced,  rose  from  his  chair  without, 
however,  moving  foot  or  hand,  and,  looking  keenly  at  his  visitor 
through  his  spectacles,  inquired  in  a  tone  that  was  far  from  con- 
cilatory,  'To  what  am  I  indebted,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  for  this 
entirely  unexpected  visit  ?  ' 

'  I  want  your  professional  assistance  on  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  but  not  a  disputed  one,  and  solely  in  connection  with 
my  own  affairs/ 
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*  Then  I  think  you  had  better  go  elsewhere,  sir ;  to  speak 
frankly,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  connected  with  them,  or  with  you, 
in  any  way.     I  have  no  interest  in  your  affairs,  Mr.  Tremenhere.' 

'  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  alter  that  opinion  if  you  will 
have  the  patience  to  listen  to  me  for  five  minutes,'  was  the 
money-lender's  quiet  rejoinder.  'I  am  very  unwell;  will  you 
permit  me  to  take  a  chair  ?  ' 

The  lawyer  frowned,  but  nodded  ;  his  face  had  not  one  touch 
of  sympathy  ;  he  seemed  to  be  saying  to  himself,  like  the  diplo- 
matist who  heard  that  his  astute  rival  was  dying,  '  I  wonder  what 
he  does  that  for.' 

*  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  Allerton,  of  the  opinion  you  entertain 
of  me ;  and  have  neither  the  time,  nor,  to  say  truth,  the  desire  to 
attempt  to  controvert  it.     I  know  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  your 
attention  whatever,  save  one,  our  common  humanity.' 

'  Those  are  strange  words  to  come  from  your  lips,  Mr.  Tre- 
menhere,' said  the  lawyer  coldly,  but  looking  at  his  visitor  with 
some  curiosity  too.  He  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
the  man  looked  ill,  and  the  sense  of  having  wronged  him  so  far 
had  its  effect  on  him. 

'  I  have  just  come  from  a  doctor's  consulting  room,  who  is  not 
given  to  false  predictions,  and  he  has  told  me  that  my  life  hangs  on 
a  thread.  Let  the  extreme  urgency  of  my  case  excuse,  at  least, 
my  intrusion.' 

'  But  why  come  to  me,  Mr.  Tremenhere  ?  You  have  friends  of 
your  own,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  learned  in  the  law.' 

'Eogues  all,'  interrupted  the  money-lender  curtly;  'rogues 
all.  I  come  to  you  because  you  are  an  honest  man.' 

A  dry  smile  parted  the  lawyer's  lips. 

'  You  think  that  a  strange  reason  to  actuate  me,  Mr.  Allerton. 
You  may  think  anything  you  like,  if  you  will  only  act  for  me.  I 
want  you  to  make  my  will.' 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  positively  decline  that  honour.' 

'  Do*you*refuse  to  oblige  a  dying  man  by  performing  an  ordi- 
nary duty  of  your  profession  ?  This  is  not  what  I  expected  of  one 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  good  feeling  as  well  as  honesty. 
In  any  other  case  I  should  have  appealed  at  first  to  an  instinct 
which  in  yours,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  has  less  influence,  namely 
self-interest.  I  propose  to  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  for  this 
great  service.' 
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'  A  thousand  pounds ! '  Mr.  Allerton  was  human,  and  in  whose 
bosom  beats  the  heart  where  the  notion  of  earning  a  thousand 
pounds  in  an  hour  or  two  does  not  touch  some  sympathetic 
chord  ?  He  was  moved  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly  recovering 
himself,  he  exclaimed  with  some  heat,  '  You  must  be  insulting 
me,  sir ;  your  intention  must  be  to  bribe  me  to  do  something 
dishonourable.' 

'  A  very  natural  supposition,  I  admit,'  said  the  money-lender 
blandly.  *  But  your  suspicion  is  quite  without  foundation,  as  you 
will  soon  be  convinced.  I  ought  to  have  added  that  the  sum  in 
question  is  contingent  upon  your  accepting  the  executorship.' 

'  The  executorship  !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  draw  up 
a  will  out  of  which  I  am  myself  to  receive  a  thousand  pounds  ?  ' 

*  Why  not  ?  It  is  no  ordinary  will,  I  promise  you.  If  it  were 
five  thousand,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  or  uncommon,  if  it 
were  in  due  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  bequest,  and  in 
this  case  that  is  a  million  of  money.' 

Even  in  the  perilous  state  in  which  the  money-lender  stood— 
with  the  grave,  as  he  felt,  gaping  for  him,  and  all  the  things  of 
this  world,  which  had  had  so  magnetic  an  attraction  for  him,  slip- 
ping from  his  grasp — he  uttered  those  last  words  with  a  certain 
proud  complacency.  Nor  were  they  without  their  effect  upon  the 
lawyer  himself.  He  was  used  to  deal  with  large  sums,  but  he 
knew  how  seldom  a  fortune  of  this  size  was  placed  at  the  sole 
disposal  of  a  single  individual.  There  was  wonder — perhaps  even 
a  gleam  of  admiration — in  his  keen  grey  eyes ;  he  was  dazzled  in 
spite  of  himself. 

'  Of  course,'  continued  the  money-lender,  *  a  man  in  your 
position,  who  is  so  good  as  to  undertake  this  trust,  will  not  be 
treated  as  a  layman.  There  may  be — there  must  be — many  obli- 
gations connected  with  it,  the  discharge  of  each  of  which  will,  of 
course,  receive  its  proper  remuneration.  If  I  were  speaking  to 
some  lawyers  whom  you  and  I  know,  I  should  say, "  There  will  be 
pretty  pickings  ;  "  but  I  am  well  aware  that  such  considerations 
will  have  little  weight  with  you.  What  I  would  rather  dwell 
upon  is  the  opportunities  such  a  position  will  afford  you  of  admi- 
nistering a  vast  estate  to  good  advantage — the  advantage,  that  is,' 
he  added  hastily,  *  of  helpless  and  innocent  young  people — for  I 
have  three  daughters,  Mr.  Allerton,  who  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  finance  as  their  father,  and  will  doubtless  stand  in  need  of 
your  advice  and  assistance.' 
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The  latter  part  of  this  statement  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  attractive  to  most  persons,  but  Mr.  Tremenhere  knew  his  man. 
Mr.  Allerton  was  not  averse  to  play  the  part  of  mentor  to  his 
clients ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  knowledge  that  in  this  case 
he  would  be  handsomely  paid  for  it,  had  its  weight.  More- 
over, which  was  a  great  point  with  him,  he  would  be  robbing  no 
one.  If  the  money  was  the  orphan's,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  orphan 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  widow ;  his  little 
charges  would  be  mere  flea-bites  to  her.  He  felt  much  as  the 
honest  divine  feels  who  is  translated  to  another  benefice,  that  it 
would  be  '  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,'  and  also  involve  an 
increase  of  stipend. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  Mr.  Tremenhere  as  certainly  he  had 
never  thought  to  look — .with  something  of  personal  interest  as 
well  as  curiosity — as  he  replied : 

« Well,  well,  we'll  see  about  it.     I'll  think  it  over.' 


CHAPTER   -VII. 

THE   WILL. 

WHEN  a  man  says  on  any  previously  debated  question  (provided 
it  is  not  an  appeal  to  his  pursestrings)  that  he  will  'think  it 
over,'  his  antagonist  may  generally  congratulate  himself  on  having 
gained  his  point ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  Mr.  Tremen- 
here would  have  felt  satisfied  with  the  success  he  had  so  far 
achieved  in  a  not  very  promising  case.  But  there  was  that  within 
him  that  '  voted  urgency  '  in  this  matter,  and  made  procrastina- 
tion almost  one  with  failure. 

'  You  are  forgetting,  Mr.  Allerton,  what  I  told  you  about  the 
state  of  my  health  ;  whatever  is  to  be  done,  it  above  all  things 
behoves  me  to  do  it  quickly.' 

There  was  that  in  the  money-lender's  words  that  reminded 
the  lawyer  of  the  unjust  steward,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated 
as  to  whether  he  should  comply  with  his  request  or  not ;  that  he 
was  touching  pitch  there  was  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  his  hands 
were  at  least  less  likely  to  be  defiled  by  it  than  those  of  any  other 
man  whom  Mr.  Tremenhere  would  be  likely  to  employ  ;  and  then 
there  was  the  thousand  pounds  down,  and  the  pickings,  and  the 
opportunities  for  good, 
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'  I  suppose  I  must  oblige  you,  Mr.  Tremenhere,'  he  said  with 
a  sigh,  which  blew  away  his  last  remnant  of  opposition,  and  the 
two  men  drew  their  chairs  together.  Like  adversaries  at  whist, 
who  cut  and  find  themselves  in  partnership  with  one  another, 
their  old  antagonism  ceased  at  once,  and  they  became  lawyer  and 
client. 

Though  Mr.  Tremenhere's  fortune  was  so  immense,  it  was  not 
one  of  those  properties  which,  like  port  wine,  takes  time  to  settle. 
Almost  the  whole  of  it,  save  his  Cumberland  estate  and  his  lease 
of  Lebanon  Lodge,  was  in  what  might  be  almost  termed  hard 
cash ;  securities,  a  list  of  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  with  him.  His  knowledge  of  business  matters  was  fully  as 
great  as  that  of  his  companion,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted — an  attribute  rare  indeed,  and  which  facilitates  the  opera- 
tion of  will-making  above  all  others.  Moreover,  all  that  he 
desired  at  present  was  a  synopsis  of  his  intentions,  duly  witnessed, 
which,  though  valid  in  itself,  might  afterwards  be  expanded  into  a 
larger  testament,  should  time  and  health  be  granted  to  him.  This 
last  circumstance,  as  it  happened,  was  of  great  service  to  him  in 
overcoming,  here  and  there,  certain  objections  on  the  lawyer's 
part,  who  would  certainly  have  shown  a  more  obstinate  front  but 
for  the  thought  of  the  better  opportunity  that  would  presently  be 
afforded  him  of  arguing  the  matter. 

'  I  set  this  down  under  protest,  Mr.  Tremenhere,'  he  said  more 
than  once  ;  *  I  hope  you  will  remember  this.'  And  at  the  words, 
'  To  my  faithful  clerk  and  assistant  Edward  Eoscoe  I  bequeath 
the  sum  of  o,000£.,'  he  could  not  restrain  an  ejaculation  of  astonish- 
ment. It  was  an  unusual  thing  to  do,  of  course ;  the  will-maker 
should  be  a  machine  in  such  cases ;  but  then  he  knew  the 
gentleman — not  personally  but  in  his  relations  with  his  client — 
so  well. 

*  Quite  so  ;  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  Mr.  Allerton,'  said 
the  money-lender,  '  as  though  you  spoke  it.  He  has  feathered 
his  nest  pretty  well  for  himself,  no  doubt,  and  out  of  my  birds  ; 
but  this  is  a  promise.  He  saved  my  life  last  night,  when  he 
might  have  let  me  die,  and  greatly  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
cannot  happen  now,  as  I  shall  frankly  tell  him,  in  case  the  tempta- 
tion should  occur  again  and  be  too  strong  for  him.  But  one  must 
keep  one's  word.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  I  think,  that 
I  have  always  done  that  much.' 

Mr.  Allerton  inclined  his  head  assentingly ;  he  could  do  so 

6-5 
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without  scruple  ;  Josh's  word  had  always  been  as  good  as  his  bond, 
which  could  only  in  a  facetious  sense  have  been  said  of  most  of 
those  he  dealt  with.  His  will  had  been  strong,  but  his  promise 
had  been  irrefragable,  however  much  to  his  disadvantage  might 
have  been  its  performance. 

There  were  items  in  Mr.  Tremenhere's  testamentary  instruc- 
tions which  went  more  against  the  grain  with  Mr.  Allerton  than 
that  legacy  to  Mr.  Eoscoe ;  and  though  he  looked  upon  the  docu- 
ment as  a  temporary  one,  or  rather  as  a  Bill  in  Parliament  which 
the  Opposition  permits  to  pass  upon  the  understanding  that  it 
shall  be  altered  in  committee,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  it. 

'  I  call  this  will  of  yours  a  cruel  will,  Mr.  Tremenhere,'  he  said 
deliberately  when  all  was  done. 

'  I  am  cruel  only  to  be  kind,'  answered  the  money-lender. 

;  That  is  of  course  your  view ;  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  positive 
injustice,  or  I  should  not  be  acting  for  you ;  but  in  my  opinion 
you  are  flying  in  the  face  of  nature.  Those  who  are  dearest  to 
you  will  think  so,  and  not  thank  you  for  it.' 

'  Then  that  will  be  because  they  don't  know  what  is  good  for 
them,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

'  They  know  better  than  you  do,'  replied  the  lawyer  curtly ; 
'  what  seems  to  you  the  highest  good,  at  all  events,'  he  added  in 
a  more  conciliatory  tone,  '  will  not  seem  so  to  them.  Money 
is  not  everything,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  to  everybody,  even  in  this 
world.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  if  they  prefer  something  else — call  it  by  what 
name  you  will — there  is  nothing  here  to  prevent  them  indulging 
their  inclinations.  If  they  choose  to  be  Quixotic  they  can  be  so, 
and  yet  not  starve.' 

'  Yes,  fortunately  for  your  intentions  there  are  certain  "  gifts 
over,"  independent  of  the  conditions ;  but  even  so,  if  this  testa- 
ment should  be  disputed,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unassailable.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  leave  his  own  money 
as  he  pleases  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Tremenhere  scornfully. 

'  Certainly  not,  in  all  cases,'  returned  the  lawyer  dryly.  '  I  do 
not  say,  however,  that  all  I  have  set  down  here  is  not  perfectly 
legal ;  but  the  Court  is  always  prone,  and  rightly  prone,  to  look 
with  a  jealous  eye,  unless  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  it, 
on  any  restraint.' 
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'  And  is  religious  scruple  not  a  reason  ? '  put  in  the  money- 
lender, with  virtuous  indignation. 

Mr.  Allerton  passed  his  hand  over  his  lips  to  hide  a  smile. 

'  That  also  has  been  a  point  to  be  decided  by  the  judge,  ever 
since  Lord  Hardwicke's  time.  However,  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
conditions  are  perfectly  legal.  But  I  say  again,  Mr.  Tremenhere, 
that  it  is  a  cruel  will.' 

4 1  am  sorry  that  you  entertain  that  opinion,  but  I  think  a 
father  should  be  the  best  judge  of  the  interests  of  his  own  child- 
ren. Outside  that,  if  you  have  any  objection  to  offer,  I  am  ready 
to  hear  it.' 

*  Then  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  this  conditional  reversion 
of  your  property  towards  the  discharge  of  the  National  Debt  is 
very  little  to  your  credit.     It  surprises  me  more  than  your  other 
provisions,  though  it  shocks  me  less.     I  should  have  thought  a 
man  like  you  would  be  above  such  egotism.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  money-lender,  indifferently,  *  let  us  strike 
that  out.' 

This  ready  compliance  with  his  suggestion  amazed  the  lawyer 
and  gave  him  hopes.  It  was  plain  that  the  expression  of  his  views 
had  no  little  influence  with  his  strange  client ;  and  it  surely  be- 
hoved him  to  do  his  best  to  guide  him  aright. 

'  Mr.  Tremenhere,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that 
he  had  hitherto  used,  *  you  have  just  now  asked  me  to  bear  witness 
to  your  fidelity  to  your  word  ;  may  I  ask  you,  in  return,  to  believe 
that  I  am  no  hypocrite  ? ' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are  not,'  answered  the  other  simply ; 
*  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  should  not  be  here.' 

'  Then  let  me  adjure  you  to  think  again  before  you  leave  this 
legacy  of  wrong  behind  you.  Do  one  good  act,  at  all  events,  upon 
which,  when  you  come  to  lie  on  your  death-bed,  you  may  look 
with  satisfaction.' 

1 1  shall  have  no  death-bed,'  was  the  dry  rejoinder.  *  I  shall 
die  suddenly,  Mr.  Allerton  ;  very  likely  in  the  street.' 

*  Then  between  this  and  then,  let  there  be  something  on  which 
your  mind  can  rest  with  comfort.     I  cannot  see  into  your  mind, 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not  something  that  troubles 
it.     You  are  not  so  satisfied  with  what  you  have  just  done  here  '- 
he  laid  his  finger  on  the  will — '  as  you  would  have  me  believe.' 

*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  it  is  not  my  business  to  speak  of  such 
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things,  but  is  there  nothing  you  repent  of,  and  for  which  even 
now  some  reparation  can  be  made  ?  ' 

The  speaker  was  like  one  who  shoots  at  a  venture,  but  where 
he  knows  there  is  plenty  of  game. 

'  Yes  !  '  interrupted  the  money-lender  sharply  ;  '  there  is  no 
need  to  go  into  the  matter,  but  there  is.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  reminding  me  of  it.  Instead  of  my  property,  in  the  contin- 
gencies referred  to,  reverting  to  the  State,  let  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance revert  to  Robert  Vernon — Heaven  knows  where  he  is  now, 
but  you  may  say  some  time  of  Cockermouth.' 

'  A  relation  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  the  only  one  I  have  in  the  world — my  cousin.' 

'  There  is  some  sense  in  that,  at  all  events,'  observed  the  lawyer, 
as  he  made  the  alteration  in  favour  of  Robert  Vernon  or  the  heirs 
of  his  body.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  the  '  pious  founder '  to 
have  any  respect  for  him,  and  he  had  almost  as  much  objection 
to  the  posthumous  benefactors  of  the  State. 

Then  he  copied  out  the  will  with  his  own  hand,  and  two  of  his 
clerks  came  in  and  witnessed  it. 

'  You  have  laid  me  under  a  great  obligation,'  said  the  money- 
lender, when  all  was  done. 

f  You  will  best  discharge  it,  Mr.  Tremenhere,'  returned  the 
other  gravely,  '  by  taking  a  juster  view  of  your  responsibilities 
when  we  are  treating  this  affair  at  large.' 

Mr.  Tremenhere  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand,  which,  this 
time,  was  not  refused. 

As  '  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,'  so  a  common 
interest  unites  those  who  would  be  otherwise  as  far  asunder  as  the 
poles. 

'  If  you  would  call  in  some  day  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
my  girls,  Mr.  Allerton,  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  kindness.  It 
will  make  things  easier  for  them  afterwards.  You  know  Lebanon 
Lodge  ? ' 

« Very  well,'  replied  the  lawyer  ;  but  whether  the  answer  re- 
ferred to  the  invitation,  or  only  to  his  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
was  doubtful. 

Mr.  Allerton  knew  Lebanon  Lodge  well  enough,  but  hitherto 
it  had  certainly  not  been  one  of  the  places  on  his  visiting  list. 
What  would  Lord  Morella  say,  he  wondered,  with  his  dry  smile, 
if  he  came  to  know  that  Josh  Tremenhere  had  become  a  client  of 
his? 
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The  money-lender  left  Mr.  Allerton's  office  in  a  more  tranquil 
frame  of  mind  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered  it.  Even 
physically  his  visit  to  the  lawyer  had  benefited  him  as  much  as 
that  to  the  physician  had  depressed  him.  He  felt  that  so  far  as 
the  future  was  concerned — for  Mr.  Tremenhere's  horizon  was  a 
very  limited  one- — he  could  now  snap  his  fingers  at  Fate.  His 
reflections  were  no  longer  personal,  as  they  had  been  a  few  hours 
ago ;  his  mind  was  free  to  concern  itself  with  others.  He  was 
just  as  likely  to  die  as  before,  of  course,  but  the  matter  was  not 
so  pressing  or  important,  and  he  could  speculate  upon  it  apart 
from  himself.  What  would  become,  he  wondered,  with  a  grim 
smile,  of  that  wild  team  of  thoroughbreds  he  had  so  well  in  hand, 
but  of  the  management  of  which  none  but  he  possessed  the  secret? 
How  they  would  rear  and  bolt,  and  kick  over  the  traces,  and  up- 
set the  coach,  when  he  should  be  no  longer  on  the  box-seat! 
Roscoe  thought  a  good  deal  of  himself  as  a  whip,  no  doubt,  but 
he  would  probably  make  a  precious  mess  of  it.  Mr.  Tremenhere 
felt  the  same  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  overturn  as  did 
the  diplomatist  who  observed  (  After  me  the  Deluge.'  Eoscoe 
would  step  into  his  shoes,  no  doubt,  and  try  to  wear  them,  unless 
indeed  he  contemplated  that  shorter  way  to  wealth  of  which  he 
had  so  lately  accused  him.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  was  not 
of  much  consequence  now  ;  but  either  way  there  would  be  dis- 
appointments for  Roscoe.  Five  thousand  pounds  is  a  large 
bequest  to  one  who  is  no  relation  to  the  testator,  but  he  was  well 
aware  that  it  would  not  satisfy  the  legatee  in  this  case.  He  would 
look  for  more  than  half  per  cent,  of  what  his  employer  left  behind 
him :  for  he  had  good  reason  to  expect  to  be  left  executor.  It  is 
not  always  a  judicious  act,  however,  to  make  a  poacher  one's  game- 
keeper. How  he  would  stare  to  find  Allerton's  name,  of  all 
names,  in  that  little  document  that  had  just  been  executed, 
instead  of  his  own !  And,  above  all,  how  the  document  itself 
would  make  him  stare ! 

'You  are  not  so  satisfied  with  it  as  you  would  have  me 
believe,'  the  lawyer  had  said ;  but  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it.  *  A  juster  view  of  your  responsibilities,'  forsooth ;  that  was 
the  only  bit  of  cant  which  the  other  had  indulged  in — that  and  his 
absurd  remark  that  the  girls  knew  what  was  good  for  them  better 
than  he  did.  Why  Allerton  didn't  even  know  the  girls.  Would 
he  call,  he  wondered,  and  see  Grace  ?  She  would  be  certain  to 
interest  him,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  for  his  little  Fairy  to 
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do  go — to  have  some  one,  outside  Lebanon  Lodge  and  all  belonging 
to  it,  to  whom  to  apply  for  counsel. 

He  was  walking  through  the  Park  beside  the  Row,  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  it,  where  there  were  few  people,  and  sat  down  on  an 
empty  bench  to  rest  a  little. 

His  little  Fairy  !  She  was  the  only  being,  as  he  believed,  in 
all  the  world  that  would  regret  him ;  and  even  so  would  be  re- 
gretting some  one  else  that  was  not  himself  at  all.  It  would  be 
better  for  her  that  he  should  go  before  her  eyes  were  opened. 
If  his  chances  of  life  had  been  good,  things  might  have  been 
very  different.  As  he  thoughtfully  puffed  at  his  cigar  and 
watched  the  smoke,  a  picture  rose  before  him  of  what  might  have 
been.  He  saw  himself  '  retired  from  business ; '  greatly  looked 
up  to  by  the  world  at  large  on  account  of  the  money  he  had 
made,  but  with  no  desire — and  this  was  the  strangest  part  of  his 
dream — to  increase  his  store.  He  had  no  friends,  for  he  had 
never  made  any,  nor  sought  to  make  them  ;  but  there  was  one 
house  which  was  always  open  to  him,  and  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  its  mistress  with  open  arms.  It  was  one  of  those  *  stately 
homes  of  England '  at  whose  size  and  splendour  foreigners  stand 
amazed  ;  a  place  he  had  seen  pictured  many  times.  Its  master 
was  a  young  fellow  he  had  always  liked,  but  there  had  been  faults 
and  flaws  in  him  of  old  which  no  longer  existed.  He  was  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  but  also  a  good  husband.  There  were  little 
children  in  the  house,  one  of  them  the  image  of  his  little  Fairy, 
as  she  had  looked  some  twelve  years  ago  or  so,  and  they  called 
him  '  Grandpapa.' 

It  was  rather  a  snobbish  and  pinchbeck  dream,  perhaps,  but 
such  as  it  was  it  soothed  and  pleased  him  wonderfully.  He  felt 
quite  annoyed  when  a  couple  of  riders,  passing  at  full  speed, 
aroused  him  from  it. 

*  How  are  you,  Josh  ? '  one  called  out  as  they  swept  by,  and 
afterwards  the  breeze  brought  to  his  ear  from  both  of  them — or 
so  it  seemed  to  him — a  sound  of  mocking  laughter. 

The  horsemen  were  Lord  Cheribert  and  General  St.  Gatien. 

There  was  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  incident;  certainly 
nothing  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  ruffled  the 
money-lender  ;  but,  just  now,  it  did  ruffle  him. 

4 1  have  been  an  old  fool,'  he  murmured  ;  '  but  only  for  five 
minutes.  It  shall  never  happen  again.  St.  Gatien  yonder  was 
once  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  Josh  Tremenhere 
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called  all  sorts  of  names,  but  that  he  had  never  heard  anybody 
call  him  a  fool.    And  I'll  take  good  care  that  it  never  shall  be  so.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   FIRE. 

THE  niceties  of  religious  scruple  are  among  the  most  curious 
things  in  human  nature,  and  not  the  less  so  to  those  who  enter- 
tain them — though  in  a  different  form  from  those  which  excite 
their  wonder — themselves.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  young 
woman,  devoted  to  suet  pudding  and  treacle,  take  the  pudding 
without  the  treacle  because  the  day  was  a  Friday.  I  have  known 
a  man,  who  wouldn't  touch  a  card  on  Sunday  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  play  at  bagatelle  without  a  prick  of  conscience.  It  is  in 
the  matter  of  amusement,  indeed,  that  these  refinements  of 
propriety  are  most  observable.  In  what  is  called  *  the  religious 
world,'  for  example,  to  take  a  walk  upon  a  Sunday  (except  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland)  is  permissible,  but  to  mount  a  tricycle  is  sacri- 
legious ;  to  attend  dramatic  representations  is  held  to  be  impious, 
but  to  listen  to  Shakespeare  Readings  is  an  innocent  recreation. 
The  opera  is  a  synonym  for  the  infernal  regions,  but  the  concert- 
room  is  a  place  which  the  best  of  men  can  patronise  without  risk 
of  their  eternal  welfare. 

That  a  person  of  good  sense  and  intelligence  like  Mr.  Allerton 
should  strain  at  these  gnats,  and  yet  be  a  solicitor  in  large  prac- 
tice, may  seem  strange ;  but  he  did  other  things  quite  as  unwar- 
rantable in  the  eyes  of  reason,  which  the  world  at  large  was  not 
at  all  surprised  at.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  no  one  to  work 
for  but  himself;  he  was  not  greedy  for  gain,  and  yet  he  passed 
eight  hours  a  day  in  a  dingy  office,  adding  to  a  fortune  that  was 
already  far  too  large  for  his  simple  needs.  For  my  part,  such 
conduct  seems  the  act  of  an  idiot ;  but  other  people  may  think  me, 
an  idiot  for  indulging  in  my  little  eccentricities,  which  travel  in 
another  direction.  We  all  possess  glass  houses  of  some  kind  or 
another — though  yours  and  mine,  reader,  are  mere  cucumber 
frames — and  should  not  throw  stones. 

Mr.  Allerton  was  very  fond  of  music,  though  he  would  not 
have  listened  to  an  orchestra  in  a  theatre  to  oblige  Lord  Morella 
himself  (and,  indeed,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  his  lordship  would 
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have  asked  that  favour  of  him)  ;  and  he  thought  it  no  harm,  a  few 
nights  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Tremenhere,  to  find  himself 
sitting  in  a  stall  at  the  new  Harmony  Hall  in  South  Kensington. 

It  was  an  edifice  the  old  lawyer  knew  something  about,  for  he 
had  been  the  solicitor  to  the  company  who  built  it,  but  it  was 
not  on  that  account  that  it  now  enjoyed  his  patronage  ;  he  would 
have  gone  anywhere  else,  and  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  him- 
self to  hear  such  singing  as  its  programme  promised  him  to- 
night. He  had  come  early,  though  not  so  much  from  fearing  to 
miss  any  of  it  as  from  habit— you  could  be  five  minutes  too  late 
for  everything  in  the  world  worth  having,  he  used  to  say,  but  you 
could  not  be  five  minutes  too  soon — and  he  amused  himself  by 
watching  the  house  fill.  He  was  a  little  deaf,  and  had  con- 
sequently taken  a  stall  close  to  the  stage,  and  he  stood  up  with 
his  back  to  it,  opera-glass  in  hand,  and  looked  about  him.  There 
were  a  good  many  people  he  knew,  and  they  him :  for  the 
most  part,  quiet,  unfashionable  folks,  very  different  from  the 
sparkling  throng  that  chat  and  smile  with  one  another  at  the 
playhouse ;  he  thought  little  of  them  at  the  time,  but  circum- 
stances afterwards  arose  which  caused  him  to  remember  them  all 
very  particularly.  In  his  vicinity,  however,  there  were  only 
strangers.  Presently  a  party  of  three  entered  the  house,  one  of 
whom  at  once  arrested  his  attention.  She  was  a  young  girl  of 
great  beauty,  but  what  attracted  him  in  her  was  the  animation 
and  pleasure  that  lit  up  her  face.  Scenes  of  public  amusement, 
it  was  plain,  were  unfamiliar  to  her  ;  and  she  was  looking  forward 
to  her  coming  treat  with  childish  expectation.  Innocence  has  an 
attraction,  it  is  said,  for  lawyers,  but  for  this  one  it  had  a  peculiar 
and  quite  unprofessional  charm ;  like  the  spectacle  of  a  fair  land- 
scape at  early  dawn,  it  seemed  to  do  Mr.  Allerton  good.  He  was 
so  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  girl  that  only  the  sense  that  she 
was  growing  much  too  large  reminded  him  that  he  might  be  bestow- 
ing an  unacceptable  attention  on  her.  She  was  coming  very  near 
him,  and  he  shut  up  his  glasses  rather  hastily  and  took  his  seat, 
and  consulted  his  programme.  When  he  looked  up  from  it  he  per- 
ceived, not  without  satisfaction,  that  she  was  sitting  next  to  him. 

*  What  a  wicked  old  man  ! '  some  people  would  have  said,  had 
he  confessed  as  much  ;  but '  some  people '  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  finer  pleasures ;  what  he  looked  forward  to  was  a  reflected 
happiness,  the  delight  he  knew  would  be  aroused  in  that  charm- 
ing and  innocent  face  at  what  she  had  come  to  hear.  Beside  her, 
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of  course,  were  sitting  her  two  companions,  one  of  them  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  of  powerful  frame,  and  with  a  face  that  most 
persons  would  have  pronounced  handsome  ;  when  he  smiled,  it 
was  certainly  so,  but  when  he  was  not  smiling,  it  struck  the 
lawyer  that  it  had  a  sinister  expression.  He  was  dark,  like  the 
young  lady,  but  had  no  other  resemblance  to  her ;  he  could 
hardly  be  her  father,  yet  his  manner  to  her  seemed  parental, 
affectionate,  and  almost  playful  in  its  protective  kindness  ;  with 
the  other,  a  commonplace  young  woman,  tolerably  good-looking, 
and  with  very  bright  eyes,  he  was  familiar,  but  less  demon- 
stratively so.  Mr.  Allerton  concluded,  though  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  their  ages,  that  the  party  were  brother  and 
sisters. 

The  performance  was  musical  as  well  as  vocal,  and  when  the 
notes  of  the  organ,  '  like  a  god  in  pain,'  began  to  fill  the  hushed 
air,  *  it  was  pretty  '  (as  Mr.  Pepys  with  much  inappropriateness 
would  have  said)  to  watch  the  changes  that  swept  over  the  girl's 
speaking  face.  At  times,  even,  thought  Mr.  Allerton,  in  his 
'  serious,'  commonplace  way,  she  seemed  to  be  communing  with 
the  blessed  angels  themselves ;  at  others,  the  dew  stood  in  her 
eyes  and  an  intense  melancholy  seemed  to  hold  possession  of  her, 
caused,  perhaps,  by  some  exaggerated  sense  of  her  own  un- 
worthiness. 

When  the  first  singer  came  to  the  front  she  was  less  moved, 
but  not  less  pleasant  to  look  upon,  for  she  was  more  herself.  The 
song  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  tried  the  vocal  powers  to  the 
utmost ;  she  seemed  to  follow  every  note  and  sympathise  with 
every  obstacle  surmounted,  and  her  small  hands  met  together  at 
the  close  with  eager  appreciation.  But  with  the  enthusiasm  it 
evoked  in,  some  quarters  it  was  plain  she  had  no  sympathy ;  it 
touched  the  sense  for  her,  but  not  the  soul.  Then  came  a  simple 
ballad,  such  as  when  trilled  by  a  cracked  voice  in  the  streets  will 
reach  the  heart,  but  when  sung,  as  now,  by  one  formed  by  art  and 
nature  to  do  justice  to  it,  makes  the  whole  world  of  listeners  kin. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  whilst  the  girl  was  weeping  with  bowed-down 
head,  Mr.  Allerton  and  her  companion  shot  a  glance  at  one  another 
over  it,  full  of  dread  significance.  There  was  smoke  proceeding 
from  one  side  of  the  stage,  followed  by  a  solitary  tongue  of  flame. 

1  Fire  !  Fire  ! '  screamed  some  one  from  the  gallery,  and  the 
whole  house  rose  at  once  as  at  the  National  Anthem,  onlv  a  great 
deal  quicker, 
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*  Fire !     Fire ! '  was  echoed  in  a  dozen  places,  and  all  that 
decorous,   respectable   assemblage  was   transformed   in   another 
instant  to  a  Pandemonium. 

It  is  easy  to  say  *  What  cowards  ! '  as  we  read  of  such  things 
in  our  own  chairs  at  home,  with  the  serene  conviction  that  if 
such  an  event  had  happened  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  been 
as  cool  as  cucumbers  ;  but  the  fact  is  there  is  a  thing  called 
'  panic '  against  which  ordinary  courage — the  courage  of  the 
soldier — struggles  in  vain ;  even  the  Die  Hards,  we  read,  were 
once  victims  to  it.  Nevertheless  there  were  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  general  stampede  that  at  once  took  place  from  every  part  of 
the  concert  room.  Mr.  Allerton's  first  thought  was  for  the  girl 
beside  him.  He  heard  her  companion  exclaim,  '  Keep  your  seats, 
both  of  you ! '  by  which  he  knew  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a 
protector  to  one  of  them ;  but  it  was  also  plain  that  in  that  raging 
rout  no  one  man,  however  strong  and  resolute,  could  save  two 
helpless  women.  The  same  thought,  he  saw,  was  passing  through 
the  other's  mind.  Even  in  that  awful  moment  the  passions 
depicted  on  that  swarthy  face  did  not  escape  his  observation  ;  its 
vehement  resentment  of  the  Fate  that  seemed  about  to  overtake 
them,  and  then  the  terrible  struggle  as  to  which  of  his  two 
charges  should  be  his  care,  could  be  read  distinctly  in  it ;  and 
finally — though  the  whole  thing  did  not  take  a  moment — the 
man's  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  elder  woman. 

'  I  will  take  care  of  the  young  lady,'  said  the  lawyer,  in  quiet 
but  unhesitating  tones. 

*  Thank   you,  Mr.  Allerton,'  returned  the  other,  a  flush  of 
gratitude  lighting  up  his  dark  features  ;  *  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.' 

If  there  had  been,  the  fact  of  being  addressed  by  his  own 
name  would  certainly  have  struck  the  lawyer ;  but  at  the  time  he 
was  unconscious  of  aught  but  the  peril  to  which  the  other  re- 
ferred. The  flame  was  already  licking  the  side  scenes,  and  the 
heat  was  becoming  unbearable  ;  the  advice  of  '  Keep  your  seats  ' 
to  those  who,  like  themselves,  were  near  the  stage  could  no  longer 
be  followed.  The  two  men  helped  the  women  over  the  backs  of 
the  emptied  stalls  to  the  last  row,  and  waited  for  the  doorway  to  be 
cleared.  The  spectacle  was  frightful.  The  room  itself,  in  spite  of 
the  myriad  lights  that  hung  about  it,  was  getting  dim  with  smoke, 
but  they  could  see  the  remnant  of  the  frantic  crowd  fighting  and 
tearing  at  one  another  at  the  narrow  exit  like  fiends  incarnate.  The 
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girl  released  her  arm  from  Mr.  Allerton's  hold,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  shocking  scene.  She 
had  not  spoken  a  word  from  first  to  last,  but  had  done  exactly  as 
he  had  instructed  her  to  do  ;  whereas  her  sister  had  uttered 
shriek  on  shriek,  and  had  been  so  possessed  with  terror  that  her 
companion  had  had  to  carry  her  in  his  arms  over  the  last  three 
rows  of  stalls.  In  spite  of  their  terrible  situation  this  had  aroused 
his  anger. 

'  If  you  mean  to  perish  miserably,  you  are  going  the  way  to 
do  it,  Philippa,'  he  exclaimed  in  passionate  tones ;  ( whereas  if 
you  will  but  keep  your  feet  and  stick  to  me,  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  these  cowardly  fools  ; '  and  he  had  looked  at  them  as  he 
spoke  so  savagely  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him,  hatchet  in 
hand,  putting  his  threat  into  execution.  His  words,  however 
inappropriate  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  not  without  their 
good  effect  upon  the  person  he  addressed,  and  revived  her  not  a 
little,  as  harshness  is  said  to  bring  to  themselves  persons  in  hys- 
terics. She  murmured  something  in  his  ear,  to  which  he  nodded 
a  grim  assent. 

Mr.  Allerton  would  have  been  incapable  of  applying  such 
strong  remedies,  even  if  the  case  of  his  companion  had  called  for 
them,  but  he  too  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of  quiet  assurance. 

'  The  doorway  will  soon  be  clear,  my  dear,'  he  said ;  '  and  you 
may  be  sure,  whatever  happens,  that  I  will  not  desert  you.' 

She  looked  up  in  his  pitiful  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
ineffable  gratitude,  reading  the  generous  and  earnest  purpose  in 
them,  and  murmured  her  simple  trust  in  him.  It  seemed  to 
both  these  strangers  of  five  minutes  ago  that  they  had  known  one 
another  for  years.  By  this  time  the  fire  had  wrapped  the  whole  of 
the  stage,  and  sparks  from  they  knew  not  whence  were  flying  in  all 
directions.  They  all  moved  hastily  towards  the  door,  now  blocked 
by  only  a  few  stragglers,  and  presently  emerged  with  them  into  a 
low  and  narrow  passage.  Except  that  the  fire  was  for  the  moment 
hidden  from  view,  their  position  seemed  now  even  more  hopeless 
and  inextricable.  A  compact  mass  of  human  beings,  their  features 
distorted  with  rage  and  fear,  their  garments  torn  and  dishevelled, 
and  trampling  one  another  under  foot  with  the  most  shocking 
indifference,  filled  the  entire  space  between  them  and  the  entrance 
hall. 

*  There  are  no  stairs,'  Mr.  Allerton  heard  his  male  companion 
mutter,  as  if  to  himself  j  then  aloud,  *  Philippa,  put  your  arms 
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round  my  waist,  and  if  you  loose  your  hold,  remember,  you  lose 
your  life.' 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  he  threw  himself  on  the  struggling 
throng,  and  by  sheer  strength,  like  a  wedge  beaten  by  the 
hammer,  forced  his  way  slowly  through  it,  dragging  his  companion 
after  him. 

'I  have  not  the  strength  for  that,'  murmured  Mr.  Allerton, 
'  even  if  I  had  the  will.' 

The  girl  at  his  side  heard  him ;  the  look  of  fear  in  her  pale 
face  had  changed  to  one  of  horror. 

'  I  would  rather  die,'  she  said,  '  than  do  it.' 

To  die  to  some  persons  is  easy,  but  to  perish  by  devouring 
flame  is  appalling  to  the  best  and  bravest  of  us.  The  air  in  the 
unventilated  passage  was  by  this  time  almost  suffocating,  and 
above  the  crackle  and  the  roar  of  the  fire  rose  the  eddying  smoke 
and  found  its  way  to  them.  The  mass  of  people  in  front  was 
moving  onward,  but  almost  as  imperceptibly  as  the  march  of  a 
glacier;  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  last  of  them — and  they 
two  were  the  very  last — could  reach  the  outer  air  alive. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  Mr.  Allerton ;  there  rose  up  before 
his  inward  eye  a  plan  of  the  hall,  as  he  had  seen  it  before  it  was 
built.  From  one  of  the  two  passages  opening  from  the  stalls, 
there  was  a  stone  staircase,  he  remembered,  leading  under  the 
stage,  and  at  the  side  of  it  a  door  opening  into  an  unfrequented 
court;  his  impression  was  that  it  was  the  passage  in  which  they 
were,  but  he  was  not  sure.  We  cry  for  faith  in  the  fathomless 
Future,  but  what  would  he  not  have  given — about  this  matter  of 
the  Present  seemingly  so  small — for  certainty !  Should  he  try 
that  way  and  be  mistaken,  they  would  both  without  doubt  be  lost ; 
yet  the  other  way  seemed  almost  devoid  of  hope.  For  once  the 
lawyer  felt  a  responsibility  that  was  too  great  for  his  own  shoulders. 
Like  a  rider  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  in  despair  throws  his  reins 
upon  his  horse's  neck,  he  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  his  com- 
panion's choice  ;  there  was  no  instinct,  indeed,  in  her  case  to  guide 
her,  but  perhaps  He,  who  gives  instinct  and  all  other  good  things 
to  His  creatures,  might  in  His  mercy  give  this  innocent  girl  a 
right  judgment.  In  a  few  hasty  words  he  therefore  put  the 
matter  before  her. 

*  If  I  am  wrong,  my  child,'  he  added,  but  the  thought,  that  in 
that  case  she  would  perish  and  by  his  own  act,  was  too  much  for 
}iim,  and  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 
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4  If  you  are  wrong,'  she  put  in,  '  you  will  have  done  your  best 
for  me ' — it  was  not  selfishness  but  her  appreciation  of  the  nobility 
of  the  other's  conduct  that  forbad  her  to  say  '  for  us ' — *  and  more 
than  could  have  been  looked  for  in  any  stranger.  As  to  my  choice 
in  the  matter,  I  say  any  way  but  that  way,'  and  she  pointed  with 
a  shudder  to  the  surging  crowd  above  which  her  late  companion's 
form  could  be  discovered  at  some  distance  battling  without  scruple^ 
but  not  without  success,  for  the  dear  life. 

'  So  be  it  then,'  said  Mr.  Allerton  solemnly ;  '  this  way,  my 
child.'  And  he  took  Ber  hand  as  though  she  were  a  child  indeed. 
In  turning  their  back  on  their  fellow-creatures,  they  did  not  feel 
as  if  they  were  deserting  them,  but  rather  as  if  they  themselves 
were  bidding  good-bye  to  life.  If  the  crowd  in  fact  had  turned 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  not  one  in  ten  would  probably 
have  been  then  alive,  for  after  about  ten  feet  it  terminated  in  a 
steep  stone  staircase  down  which  even  those  two  in  the  gathering 
smoke  had  to  feel  rather  than  see  their  way.  They  were  much 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  fire  than  they  had  been  before,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  flames  on  the  other  side  of  the  brick  wall  that  alone 
intervened  between  it  and  them  was  <terrific.  The  heat,  too,  was 
growing  almost  insupportable.  Had  the  gaslights  then  gone  out, 
which  happened  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  no  human  power  could 
have  saved  them.  At  the  end  of  the  staircase,  however,  they 
could  see  the  closed  door  of  which  they  were  in  search ;  their 
clasped  hands  clutched  one  another  as  they  caught  sight  of  it,  but 
neither  spoke.  The  thought  which  was  in  the  mind  of  each  was, 
*  Is  it  locked  or  unlocked  ?  '  There  were  some  tools  lying  on  the 
floor — a  chisel  and  hammer  among  them — which,  however,  there 
would  have  been  no  time  to  use  ;  perhaps  some  one  had  already 
used  them  to  force  the  door,  or  rather  it  was  more  likely  they  had 
been  flung  down  by  the  stage  workmen  who  knew  this  way  of 
egress  and  had  escaped  by  it.  Mr.  Allerton  turned  the  handle, 
and  the  door  yielded  to  his  touch.  They  were  saved. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
REUNITED. 


THERE  was  a  wind  that  night  which  carried  the  smoke  and  flame 
from  the  burning  hall  to  the  opposite  side  of  it,  and  left  the  court 
in  which  Mr.  Allerton  and  his  young  companion  now  found 
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themselves  canopied  by  the  flying  clouds  and  the  quiet  stars.  As 
they  looked  up  to  them  both  the  old  man  and  the  girl  said  some- 
thing, though  not  to  each  other,  and  then  the  girl  poured 
out  a  few  broken  words  of  passionate  thanks  to  her  human  pre- 
server. 

'  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,'  he  answered  gently,  '  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  wise  choice  and  your  most  admirable  behaviour,  we  should 
not— 

*  Philippa !  let  us  find  dear  Philippa   and  Mr.  Roscoe,'  she 
interrupted  excitedly. 

*  To  be  sure,'  he  said,  putting  her  arm  in  his,  and  hurrying  on. 
He  was  not  very  much  alarmed  on  their  account  as  he  remembered 
his  last  glimpse  of  them.     If  any  man  could  make  his  way  to  the 
front,  it  was,  he  felt  from  what  he  had  heard  as  well  as  seen  of 
him — it  was  that  man,  but  the  name  of  course  was  a  revelation  to 
him. 

*  Mr.  Roscoe  is  your  brother,  I  suppose,'  he  said,  conscious  of 
a  certain  involuntary  lessening  of  interest  in  his  young  charge,  of 
which  he  was  nevertheless  ashamed. 

*  No,  no  ;  he  is  no  relation  ;  but  he  lives  at  home  with  us.     He 
is  papa's  secretary.' 

'  What,  is  your  father  Mr.  Tremenhere  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  I  am  his  daughter  Grace.  Is  it  possible  that  you  know 
him  ?  How  grateful  he  will  be  to  you  !  Oh,  if  Philippa  should 
only  be  safe  !  What  a  dreadful  crowd  !  What  a  frightful  scene  ! ' 

As  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  court,  the  spectacle  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  striking  indeed.  A  mass  of  people,  all  in  black 
as  it  seemed,  filled  every  inch  of  standing  ground,  and  were  only 
kept  back  from  the  approaches  to  the  hall  by  mounted  police. 
Everything  above  and  about  them  was  wet,  and  shone  in  the  lurid 
flame  that  was  now  leaping  up  to  the  skies.  The  roar  of  the  fire 
mixed  with  the  mechanical  beat  of  the  engines  which  were  play- 
ing on  it  torrents  of  water  in  all  directions.  The  conflagration 
was  not  kept  under,  but  it  was  delayed. 

'  I  feel  quite  assured,  Grace,  that  your  sister  and  her  companion 
are  by  this  time  in  safety  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  either 
get  to  them  or  they  to  you.  I  will  take  you  home,  where  doubt- 
less they  will  have  arrived  before  us.' 

« But,  dear  Mr.  Allerton,  it  feels  as  though  we  were  deserting 
them.5 

It  was  on  the  lawyer's  lips  to  reply  that  they  had  not  shown 
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much  scruple  about  deserting  her,  but  the  thought  of  the  perilous 
state  of  the  money-lender's  health  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 

'  If  only  for  your  father's  sake,  my  dear,'  he  said,  « we  ought 
to  go  home  at  once,  and  break  what  has  happened  to  him.  If 
the  news  of  the  Hall  being  on  fire  should  reach  him  by  other 
means,  it  might  have  serious  consequences.' 

1  To  be  sure,  it  would  frighten  dear  papa  very  much,  would  it 
not  ?  '  she  assented. 

It  was  clear  to  her  companion  that  she  was  unaware  of  her 
father's  state  of  health ;  that  it  did  not  enter  her  mind  that  it 
might  even  frighten  him  to  death. 

4  Even  if  Philippa,  as  you  say,  has  got  home,'  she  continued 
thoughtfully,  '  he  will  still  be  in  great  anxiety  upon  my  account.' 

'  Indeed  I  should  think  he  would,'  returned  the  lawyer,  '  for 
he  ought  to  be  very  fond  of  you.' 

1  Oh,  but  he  is,'  she  answered  eagerly,  *  much  fonder  of  me 
than  I  deserve.  He  calls  me  his  little  Fairy.' 

1  Keally  ? ' 

The  fact  itself  astonished  the  lawyer.  He  could  not  fancy 
Josh  Tremenhere  using  a  pet  name  even  to  his  own  daughter ; 
but  when  he  coupled  it  with  those  remarkable  provisions  in  his 
will,  it  seemed  amazing  in  its  inconsistency. 

*  Well,  I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  fairy,'  he  answered  as  lightly 
as  he  could.     In  spite  of  the  presence  of  mind  his  companion 
had  shown,  far  beyond  her  years,  he  perceived  from  her  distracted 
air  and  the  broken  tones  of  her  voice,  that  she  was  deeply  agitated, 
and  that  but  for  her  sense  of  obligation  she  would  probably  not 
have  replied  to  him  at  all. 

As  they  walked  on  together  homeward,  she  kept  glancing 
back  at  the  fire,  and  shook  and  shuddered  at  the  appalling  noise 
it  made.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  through 
the  crowds  that  were  hurrying  to  the  spectacle.  A  commissioner 
of  police  came  galloping  down  the  road,  and  stopped  a  mounted 
patrol  coming  at  full  speed  from  the  other  direction. 

4  The  people  are  all  out,  sir,'  they  heard  the  latter  say,  in 
reply  to  some  hurried  question.  '  There  have  been  no  lives 
lost,' 

*  You  hear  that,  my  dear,'  said  the  lawyer,  comfortingly ;  and 
the  answering  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  was  very  wel- 
come to  him.     The  idea  he  was  glad  to  think  had  not  occurred  to 
her  which  had  occurred  to  him,  that  since  there  were  at  least  two 
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persons  not  accounted  for  whom  the  patrol  knew  nothing  about, 
his  statement  could  not  be  very  trustworthy. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  the  girl,  though  somewhat  con- 
soled, still  full  of  fears  for  her  sister,  the  lawyer  reflecting  on  the 
strange  chance  which,  despite  his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  was 
taking  him  to  Lebanon  Lodge.  If  the  money-lender  could  have 
looked  into  his  mind,  he  would  have  been  well  assured  that  the 
man  he  had  made  his  executor  and  trustee  would  take  an  interest 
in  one  at  least  of  his  three  charges,  and  would  have  been  duly 
grateful  for  it.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this  good  will  was  not 
reciprocated;  for  just  in  proportion  to  the  admiration  Mr.  Allerton 
felt  for  the  brave  girl  beside  him,  Mr.  Allerton  despised  his  client. 
How  a  man  could  possess  such  a  daughter,  and  even  as  it  would 
seem  to  some  extent  appreciate  her,  and  yet  set  such  a  fancy 
value  upon  his  money,  was  amazing  to  him.  He  had  many 
clients  who  thought  a  great  deal  of  their  wealth,  yet  always  in 
connection  with  its  advantage  to  them  or  theirs ;  but  Joseph 
Tremenhere  worshipped  his  wealth  itself,  as  though  it  were  the 
final  good. 

There  were  lights  in  the  drawing-room  at  Lebanon  Lodge, 
but  nowhere  else ;  nor  was  there  any  stir  about  the  house,  such  as 
there  doubtless  would  have  been  had  their  absence  excited  alarmi 
It  was  plain  to  them  that  Philippa  and  her  companion  had  not 
arrived,  and  at  Mr.  Allerton's  request  Grace  said  nothing  to  the 
servant  as  to  the  reason  of  their  delay.  Mr.  Tremenhere,  he  in- 
formed them,  to  the  lawyer's  great  relief,  had  already  retired  to 
rest,  but  Miss  Agnes  was  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  of  course 
surprised  to  see  her  sister  in  company  with  a  stranger;  but  when 
she  heard  the  cause  of  it,  her  agitation  and  alarm  seemed  almost 
to  deprive  her  of  her  senses. 

f  The  Hall  on  fire ;  with  Philippa  and  Edward  there  !  and  you 
left  them ! '  and  she  threw  a  look  at  her  sister  full  of  such  anger 
and  contempt  that  poor  Grace  quailed  beneath  it. 

*  On  the  contrary,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Allerton,  fired  at  an 
accusation  so  unjust  hurled  at  so  innocent  an  object,  'Mr.  Eoscoe 
left  us.  I  feel  very  certain  that  he  has  taken  good  care  of  him- 
self, and  of  Miss  Philippa  likewise.' 

<  You  deserted  them.     He  is  lost! '  cried  Agnes,  turning  upon 
the  lawyer  with  angry  vehemence  ;  then  bursting  into  tears,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  gave  vent  to  a  passion  of  tears. 
'  At  all  events,  he  has  not  been  lost  for  very  long,'  observed 
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Mr.  Allerton  dryly ;  he  pointed  to  the  window  which  looked  into 
the  little  courtyard,  where  the  missing  couple  could  be  seen 
emerging  from  a  hansom. 

Agnes  leapt  to  her  feet  with  a  little  cry  of  joy;  then  at  once 
recovered  her  self-control. 

'I  am  sorry  to  have  spoken  as  I  did,  Mr.  Allerton,'  she  ex- 
claimed, '  but  I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind  upon  my  sister's 
account.' 

'  Your  apology  is  due,  madam,'  he  replied  coldly,  '  less  to  me 
than  to  your  other  sister.' 

She  ran  up  to  Grace  and  embraced  her  at  once ;  the  best 
thing  she  could  have  done  to  show  her  penitence,  and  one  which 
considerably  mollified  the  lawyer. 

*  Let  them  make  less  noise  below,  if  you  please,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
happen  to  know  that  your  father  is  far  from  well,  and  that  all 
excitement  has  been  forbidden  to  him.' 

He  spoke  with  earnestness  and  with  a  certain  air  of  command 
which  in  a  stranger  must  have  seemed  to  require  explanation ; 
but  Agnes  did  not  question  his  authority  ;  she  was  very  willing  to 
conciliate  this  man,  whoever  he  was,  before  whom  she  was  con- 
scious she  had  committed  a  great  imprudence ;  she  thought  he  was 
some  doctor  whom  her  father  had  consulted.  Even  if  what  he  said 
was  true,  however,  it  was  just  then  comparatively  of  small  matter 
to  her ;  her  mind  was  full  of  more  pressing  things.  Grace,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  run  downstairs  at  once,  as  much  to  hush  the 
noise  in  the  hall  as  to  welcome  the  new-comers. 

Philippa  embraced  her  with  passionate  fervour. 

*  Thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven ! '  she  sobbed,  as  she  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom.     An  unmistakable  touch  of  remorse  mingled 
with  her  joyful  accents. 

'  Imagine,'  she  murmured,  '  our  horror,  when  we  strained  our 
eyes  in  vain  to  see  you  come  out  of  that  horrible  place.' 

*  I  told  her,  however,  my  dear  Grace,  that  you  were  in  safe 
guidance,'  put  in  Mr.  Eoscoe,  smiling.     '  If  I  had  not  been  sure  of 
that,  we  would  never  have  left  you.' 

*  It  was  all  for  the  best,'  said  Grace,  as  he  wrung  her  hand. 
She  knew  that  her  tone  was  colder  than   she  wished  it  to  be. 
She  was  not  displeased  with  him  for  leaving  her,  but  for  the 
manner  of  it  as  regarded  others.     She  still  seemed  to  see  him 
shouldering  those  poor  frightened  creatures  to  left  and  right;  it 
had  been  to  some  degree  a  revelation  to  her  of  his  true  character. 
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She  could  never  think  of  him  as   being  'nice,'  in  any  Sense, 
again. 

His  quick  intelligence  perceived  the  ground  he  had  lost  with 
her,  but  not  the  cause. 

'  I  am  afraid,  Grace,  you  feel  a  grudge  against  me,'  he  said 
plaintively.  *  Philippa  will  tell  you  that  directly  I  had  saved  her 
I  tried  to  go  back  again  for  you.' 

'He  did  indeed,  Grace,'  put  in  Philippa  earnestly,  '  only  the 
police  would  not  permit  it.  How  dreadful  it  was  pushing  through 
that  shrieking  crowd  !  when  they  came  out  it  was  in  great  knots 
and  bundles,  not  like  human  beings  at  all ;  that  was  why  we  were 
unable  to  recognise  you.  My  dress  is  torn  to  pieces,  but  yours — 
why  you  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  you ! '  she  added, 
with  amazement. 

1  Mr.  Allerton  and  I  escaped  by  another  way,  quite  alone.' 

t  There !  I  told  you  how  good  a  guide  she  had  got,  Miss 
Philippa,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Koscoe  triumphantly. 

'  You  might  have  also  said  how  kind  a  one,'  said  Grace  with 
tender  enthusiasm.  '  I  owe  him  more  than  words  can  say.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  write  to-inorrow  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  him,'  observed  Mr.  Roscoe. 

'  Mr.  Allerton  is  at  this  moment  in  the  house,'  she  answered ; 
*  he  saw  me  home,  and  naturally  waited  here  for  your  arrival. 
Poor  Agnes  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  about  you  both.' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Eoscoe,  *  but  more  particularly,  of  course, 
upon  your  sister's  account.  I  think,  Miss  Philippa,  it  would  be 
very  kind  of  you  to  go  up  to  Miss  Agnes ;  she  can  hardly  leave 
her  guest  alone.' 

Philippa  left  the  room  at  once — they  had  been  talking  in  one 
that  led  out  of  the  hall — and  Grace  was  about  to  follow  her,  when 
Mr.  Roscoe  stopped  her. 

'  One  moment,  dear  Miss  Grace.  Mr.  Allerton,  I  suppose, 
knows  who  you  all  are  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  told  him,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  he  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  dear  papa.' 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken  there.  They  have  had  business 
relations  with  one  another,  but  that  is  all.' 

« But  it  is  not  so ;  he  must  be  very  intimate  with  him ;  he 
told  me  what  alarms  and  pains  me  very  much,  that  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  amiss  with  papa's  health,  of  which  he  has  never 
spoken  to  us.' 
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e  How  strange !  '  Mr.  Roscoe's  astonishment  was  perfectly 
genuine.  He  knew,  of  course,  of  his  employer's  ailment,  but 
that  he  should  have  confided  it  to  Mr.  Allerton,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  was  news  indeed — and  bad  news.  His  mind  leapt  at  once, 
if  not  to  the  right  explanation  of  the  matter,  to  a  suspicion  of  it. 
He  remembered  that  on  the  day  after  his  seizure  Mr.  Tremenhere 
had  passed  the  whole  morning  away  from  home,  on  some  business 
of  which  he  had  never  spoken.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had  made 
his  will  with  the  apprehension  of  what  might  happen  to  him  any 
day  strong  upon  him,  and  had  gone  to  Mr.  Allerton  for  that  pur- 
pose? The  chagrin  that  Mr.  Roscoe's  face  exhibited  as  the  thought 
crossed  him  was  beyond  even  his  powers  to  conceal.  Grace 
naturally  took  it  for  sympathetic  sorrow. 

4  Then  you,  too,  were  unaware,'  she  said,  *  of  anything  very 
wrong  with  dear  papa  ?  A  sudden  shock,  Mr.  Allerton  said,  might 
be  serious  to  him.  Good  Heavens !  can  it  be  possible  that  he 
has  heart  disease  ?  ' 

1 1  have  never  heard  a  whisper  of  such  a  thing,  Miss  Grace  ; 
but  a  person  has  only  to  be  eminent  in  any  walk  of  life  to  have 
all  sorts  of  stories  told  about  him,  and  Mr.  Allerton  is  in  the  way 
of  hearing  such  matters.  Did  he  happen,  by  the  way,  when  you 
were  alone  together,  to  speak  of  me?  ' 

1  Not  a  word.  We  were  too  much  engaged,  I  fear,  with  selfish 
thoughts  to  talk  of  anybody.' 

She  said  this  with  some  embarrassment,  arising  from  an 
unaccustomed  sense  of  duplicity,  for  she  well  remembered  what 
they  had  thought  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  though  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him. 

4 1  am  glad  of  that,'  he  answered,  smiling.  *  Mr.  Allerton  and 
I  have  been  antagonists—not  personally,  of  course,  but  in  busi- 
ness matters — and  that  might  have  prejudiced  him  against  me. 
Henceforward,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  can  never  regard  him  save 
with  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude.  Oh,  Grace—for  I  must  call 
you  Grace,  if  it  be  but  for  this  once  only— never  shall  I  forget 
the  horror  of  that  moment  when  I  was  compelled  to  entrust  your 
precious  life  to  another.  It  was  no  question  of  choice,  believe  me.' 

*  How  could  it  have  been  ?  '  she  put  in  simply.  It  was  evident 
she  had  missed  his  meaning,  which  had  referred  to  his  taking 
Philippa  instead  of  herself.  The  innocence  of  her  tone  convinced 
him  of  the  stupendous  error  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
committing. 

7—2 
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4  Your  generous  nature  prompts  you  to  say  to  yourself, 
"  Necessity  has  no  law," '  he  continued,  *  but  I  can  never  forget 
that  in  that  moment  of  danger  and  despair  I  turned  my  back 
upon  you.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  done  otherwise,  Mr.  Eoscoe,' 
she  replied  calmly.  She  had  almost  said,  *  I  don't  see,  so  far, 
how  you  could  have  done  otherwise.'  It  was  again  not  the 
remembrance  of  his  desertion  of  her  at  all  (which  had  seemed 
really  a  necessity),  but  that  of  his  behaviour  to  others,  which 
made  her  tone  so  cold.  But  he  had  not  the  key  of  this,  and  he 
felt  that  his  protestations  had  missed  fire. 

'  I  think  you  should  be  wishing  Mr.  Allerton  good-bye,'  he 
observed  deferentially,  with  a  little  sigh. 

'  True,  it  is  getting  late.  Let  us  go  very  quietly  upstairs,  so 
as  not  to  risk  waking  dear  Papa.' 

But  when  she  reached  the  drawing-room  she  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  Mr.  Eoscoe  was  not  following  her.  She  thought  it 
strange,  considering  what  had  happened,  that  he  should  omit  to 
make  his  personal  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Allerton  ;  but  per- 
haps his  modesty  suggested  that  they  should  more  fitly  come 
from  her  father. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  is  generally  held  that  the  surviving  Crusaders  brought  leprosy 
back  to  Europe  with  them  from  the  East ;  in  fact,  it  used  to  be 
bitterly  said  that  that  was  all  they  did  bring  back  with  them. 
Another  not  unlikely  source  was  the  early  European  trade 
with  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  as  suggested  by  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy  in  his  *  Fabliaux.'  The  Jesuit  Velly,  who  rarely  gave  his 
authorities,  says,  however,  that  it  was  very  common  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  under  Pepin,  and  even 
long  before.  Voltaire  has  endorsed  this,  saying  that  leper 
hospitals  were  already  very  numerous  in  Charlemagne's  time 
(768-814).  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  clear  it  was  common  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  that  in  the  twelfth 
it  had  become  a  general  plague  ;  every  town  worth  the  name 
then  built  a  special  refuge  for  the  lepers,  and  the  number  of 
these  ladreries  increased  enormously.  Voltaire,  who  probably 
copied  from  the  History  of  France  of  another  Jesuit  (Or.  Daniel, 
1713),  in  his  'Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,'  states  that  Louis  VIII.  left 
100  sous  to  each  of  two  thousand  of  these  refuges.  Louis  VIII. 
died  in  1223,  and  100  sous  of  that  day  would  now  be  worth  about 
251.  sterling,  which  would  make  the  whole  royal  legacy  up  to 
the  respectable  amount  of  50,000/. 

From  Father  Damien  back  to  St.  Louis  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  devoted  charity  towards  these  wretched  outcasts.  In  the  Life  of 
the  canonised  monarch  by  the  confessor  of  his  queen,  Marguerite, 
is  an  account  of  his  visit  to  a  leprous  monk  whom  he  found  eating 
pork,  which  was  then  a  customary  food  for  lepers.  But  the  King 
had  a  pair  of  fowls  and  three  partridges  roasted  for  the  monk, 
carved  a  partridge  for  him,  and  fed  him  with  it  himself,  '  putting 
the  morsels  into  his  mouth ; '  and  in  those  days  there  were  no 
forks.  The  disease  was  by  no  means  confined,  as  many  have 
thought,  to  the  lowest  classes.  Robert  the  Bruce  died  of  it  in  1329  ; 
and  when  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  was  founded 
for  the  care  of  lepers,  it  was  one  of  its  leading  rules  that  its  grand- 
master should  always  be  a  leper,  so  that  a  supreme  fellow-feeling 
for  the  stricken  should  be  of  the  essence  of  its  government.  This 
one  fact  alone  may  show  us  how  general  leprosy  must  then  have 
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become.  The  rule  was  clearly  in  operation  at  least  until  1253, 
when,  <  the  infidels  having  slain  all  the  leper-knights  of  our 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,'  the  Order  had  to  petition  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
for  a  dispensation  to  choose  a  grand-master  who  was  of  sound 
health.  This  fact  is  recited  in  a  Bull  of  Pius  IV.  given  in  the 
Franciscan  Helyot's  'History  of  Monastic  Orders  '  (i.  263).  This 
Order  of  St.  Lazarus  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Maurice  in  1572 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  united  order  took  the  combined 
names  of  both  saints,  with  the  new  and  special  obligation  of  oppos- 
ing the  progress  of  Protestantism.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  decorative  order  with  the  same  double  title,  which  the 
Gotha  Almanac  says,  however,  was  founded  by  Duke  Amadeo  VIII. 
of  Sardinia  some  140  years  earlier  (1434).  In  the  Latin  will  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi — the  Seraphic  Father  Francis,  as  he  was  called — 
he  declares  his  belief  that  the  tenderness  he  bore  the  lepers  was  the 
sole  merit  which  began  to  draw  down  upon  him,  a  sinner,  the  mercy 
of  God.  At  the  same  time  he  confesses  that  in  his  unregenerate 
state  it  was  all  too  bitter  to  him  even  to  look  on  a  leper. 

The  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  nevertheless — for 
it  was  a  terrible  necessity — awful  in  their  severity  to  the  poor 
lepers.  They  were  not  alone  cut  off  from  their  fellow-men,  but, 
even  if  only  suspected  of  leprosy,  any  legal  act  of  theirs  became 
null  and  void  ipso  facto,  unless  they  made  declaration  therein  of 
their  horrible  misfortune.  In  the  old  Custom  of  Normandy  a 
leper  (mezel),  provided  that  the  disease  was  patent  to  all,  could 
be  heir  to  none  ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  hold  what  he  had  before 
he  became  a  leper.  The  Custom  of  Beauvoisis  laid  it  down  that 
a  leper  (me&iaus,  another  form  of  the  word  mezeV)  could  not  be  a 
legal  witness,  for  he  was  denied  conversation  and  commerce  with 
others  (Du  Cange  and  Rochefort).  In  1346  an  ordinance  was 
made  to  exclude  lepers  from  the  city  of  London. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  disabilities,  it  was  actionable 
in  Aquitaine  to  call  a  whole  man  a  leper  (Scaligerana).  Of  course 
his  outlawry  cut  both  ways,  and  the  same  Custom  of  Beauvoisis 
was  that  if  a  sound  man  summoned  a  leper  (mezel),  the  leper 
could  put  in  the  defence  that  he  was  outside  mundane  law ;  nor 
was  leprosy  everywhere  a  cause  of  separation  betweeen  husband 
and  wife  ;  and  a  leper  could  marry. 

Until  they  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  driven  into  a  leper- 
hospital,  lepers  were,  in  France  at  least,  hunted  from  the  society 
pf  men  into  wooden  huts  (bcrdes — our  modern  word  *  boards ') 
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built  for  them  on  the  great  roads.  That  we  were  not  so  civilised  in 
England  may  be  concluded  from  the  repeated  mention  of  '  lepers 
under  the  hedges  (mesels  in  hegges)  '  made  in  '  Piers  the  Plow- 
man.' The  leper  was  given  a  grey  cloak,  a  hat,  and  a  wallet, 
together  with  a  wooden  clapper  or  a  small  bell  with  which  he  had 
to  warn  approaching  passengers,  so  that  they  should  give  him  a 
wide  berth.  A  dish,  or  his  hat,  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  invited  the  compassionate  wayfarer  to  drop  an  offering.  The 
once  well-known  French  archaeologist  and  man  of  letters  Grosley 
gave  in  his  '  History  of  Troyes '  the  church  service  for  putting  a 
leper  out  of  the  world  (hors  du  siecle)  and  into  his  hut  or  horde  ; 
and  so  'receiving'  him,  as  postulants  are  received  into  religious 
orders.  It  is  here  word  for.  word  translated  :— 

Primo  :  On  the  day  when  they  are  to  be  '  received,'  the  lepers  (or  ladrcs,  as 
they  were  then  called  in  France)  come  to  the  church  and  hear  mass  :  which 
should  not  be  a  mass  for  the  dead,  as  some  priests  are  accustomed  to  have  it. 

Item  :  At  this  mass  the  sick  man  should  be  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  should  have  his  face  covered  and  tied  up  as  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Item :  At  the  same  mass,  the  leper  is  to  make  an  offering  and  to  kiss  the 
priest's  foot,  and  not  his  hand. 

Item:  Ongoing  out  of  the  church,  the  priest  should  have  a  shovel  in  his 
hand,  and  with  this  shovel  take  thrice  of  the  earth  of  the  graveyard,  and  cast  it 
on  the  head  of  the  leper,  saying  :  '  My  friend,  it  is  in  token  that  thou  art  dead  for 
the  world;  and  by  reason  of  that,  have  patience  in  thyself.' 

Item :  When  he  is  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  the  priest  will  make  him  take  the 
oaths  and  instructions  hereinafter  given,  saying  after  this  manner:  'Friend, 
thou  knowest,  and  true  it  is,  that  the  Master  of  the  leper-hospital  of  Troyes,  by 
his  letter  presented  to  me,  has  denounced  thee  as  a  leper,  sore-tried  and  struck 
with  the  disease  of  St.  Lazarus ;  wherefore  1  forbid  thee  to  trespass  or  offend  in 
the  articles  here  written.' 

Primo  :  That  as  long  as  thou  be  sick,  thou  shalt  not  enter  into,  nor  sleep  at 
right  in,  any  other  house  than  this  thy  hut;  and  that  thou  enter  not  into  any 
mill. 

Item :  That  thou  shalt  not  look  into  any  well  or  fountain,  and  that  thou  shalt 
not  eat  except  all  alone  by  thyself. 

Item :  That  thou  enter  no  more  upon  any  process  of  law. 

Item :  That  thou  shalt  no  more  enter  a  church  while  service  is. 

Item  :  When  thou  speakest  to  any  one,  go  under  the  wind. 

Item :  When  thou  meetest  any  one,  go  under  the  wind. 

Item :  When  thou  askest  an  alms,  that  thou  shake  thy  rattle. 

Item  :  That  thou  fare  not  far  from  thy  hut  without  putting  on  thy  cloak,  and 
that  it  be  of  quamelin  without  any  colour. 

Item:  That  thou  drink  at  no  other  stream  than  thy  own. 

Item  :  That  thou  have  thy  well  and  thy  fountain  before  thy  hut,  and  that 
thou  draw  water  from  none  other. 

Item :  That  thou  have  before  thy  hut  a  wooden  dibh  fixed  on  a  pole. 

Item  :  That  thou  pass  nor  bridge  nor  plank  without  putting  on  thy  gloves. 
:  That  thou  fare  no  whither  whence  thou  canst  not  return  tp  sleep  thg 
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night  in  thy  hut,  without  leave  or  license  from  the  priest  of  thy  place  and  the 
official. 

Item :  If  thou  fare  far  abroad  by  license,  as  aforesaid,  that  thou  go  not  forth 
without  having  letters  from  thy  priest  and  the  official. 

This  sad  and  solemn  service  and  its  oath  sufficiently  show  the 
outcast,  outlawed  condition  of  the  European  Christian  leper  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  superstition  about  looking  into  a  well,  and 
so  infecting  the  water  by  the  mere  reflection  of  a  leprous  form,  is 
curious.  The  '  quamelin  cloak  without  any  colour '  was  of  undyed 
camelin,  a  coarse  brown,  or  grey,  or  nondescript  woollen  stuff  of 
the  period  ;  and  as  to  this  cloak  it  may  be  noted  that  the  hang- 
man of  Douai,  or  roi  des  ribands,  king  of  the  vagabonds,  as  he 
was  called,  took  as  his  perquisite  in  1242  the  coat  of  any  leper 
venturing  into  the  town  without  permission.  The  dish  at  the 
end  of  a  stick  was  of  course  to  receive  food  or  money  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  alrnsgiver.  The  rule  as  to  gloves  discloses  the 
rickety  state  of  the  bridges  of  those  days  ;  often  a  mere  half- 
rotten  plank,  with  or  without  a  rail,  which  the  leper  dare  not 
'  touch  but  a  glove,'  as  the  heraldic  motto  has  it  about  the  cat. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  curiosities  of  leper  legislation  we 
should  not  forget  to  mention  the  obscure  tests,  the  segregation, 
and  the  strange  sacrifices  prescribed  to  him  in  Leviticus  (ch.  xiv.). 
A  contemporary  deed  shows  that  on  June  3,  1422,  a  curious  test 
was  applied  to  a  supposed  leper  at  the  little  French  town  of 
Bourg-St.-Andeol.  He  was  taken  to  the  basin  of  the  public 
fountain  and  there  bled  by  two  barbers  named  for  the  duty.  The 
blood  was  received  into  a  vessel — presumably  a  closed  vessel — 
which  was  put  in  a  bag,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  no  doubt  to 
solidify  it.  The  barbers  then  declared  on  inspection  that  the 
blood  was  un corrupted,  and  the  judge  pronounced  the  accused 
untainted  of  leprosy.  The  dignity  of  barber  was  then  a  responsible 
one.  The  first  general  ecclesiastical  rule  made  in  favour  of  lepers 
is  said  to  have  been  at  the  third  general  Lateran  Council  in  1179, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  wherever  they  lived  in  community  they 
might  have  a  church,  a  priest,  and  a  cemetery  to  themselves. 

From  another  fact  which  may  be  gleaned  at  Troyes  we  may 
conclude  how  general  were  the  charitable  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  lepers.  These  in  time  became  positive  taxes  upon 
trades  and  corporations.  In  1428  the  master  and  governor  of  the 
leper-hospital  sued  the  sworn  butchers  of  Troyes  for  default  of 
their  annual  gift  of  twenty-five  bacon  pigs,  and  they  were  ordered, 
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instead  of  the  contribution  in  kind,  to  pay  to  the  hospital  in  every 
future  year  the  sum  of  12  silver  marks  in  the  shape  of  a  dozen 
cups  of  fine  silver  stamped  with  the  Paris  hall-mark,  gilt  and 
hammered  in  the  best  fashion.  This  was  again,  later  on,  com- 
muted for  a  payment  of  200  livres  in  coin,  which  were  still  paid 
by  the  corporation  of  butchers  to  the  general  hospital  of  the  town 
as  late  as  1760. 

This  butcher's  pork-tribute  bears  some  further  comment. 
Louis  IX.,  as  we  have  seen,  found  a  leprous  monk  feeding  on 
pork,  and  the  Turks  of  the  Levant  to  this  day  say  that  the 
Greeks  contract  leprosy  from  eating  the  intolerably  bad  salt  pork 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  of  pigs  which 
we  know  as  measles  was  called  leprosy,  that  is,  ladrerie,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  belief  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  human  disease,  and  that  it  was  communicable 
to  man  by  eating  pig's  flesh.  It  was  well  known  that  this  leprosy 
or  measles  could  be  detected  under  the  pig's  tongue,  and  these 
two  facts  would  appear  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tongue- 
inspectors  (the  languayeurs),  whose  active  working  before  1375 
is  proved  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Provost  of  Paris  dated  in  that 
year.  When  leprosy  diminished  in  the  human  subject  the  in- 
spection of  pork  became  more  lax,  as  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  testifies  in 
his  '  ViePrivee  des  Fran9ais,'  i.  317.  Professor  Skeat,  it  is  true, 
maintains  that  the  term  '  mesel '  (which  we  have  seen  above  as 
mezel)  for  a  leper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  measles ;  but 
this  leading  fact  about  the  pig-disease  seems  to  have  escaped  him. 
Du  Cange,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,'  says 
that  mezeau  (a  form  of  mesel)  and  ladre  (a  lazar,  a  leper)  were 
synonymous.  The  assertion  that  the  Low-Latin  noun  messellus, 
a  leper,  came  from  the  very  classic  diminutive  adjective  misellus, 
wretched,  miserable,  pitiable,  is  almost  beside  the  question. 

Other  trades,  as  well  as  the  butchers,  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  the  leper-hospitals,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that 
every  master  baker  in  Paris  had  to  give  a  loaf  a  week  to  the  lazar 
or  leper-hospital  outside  the  city.  Towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  contribution  was  commuted  for  a  penny  a 
week,  which,  like  Peter's  Pence,  was  called  the  St.  Lazarus  or 
St.  Ladre  Penny. 

Pausanias  in  his  Grecian  guide-book  records  the  tradition  that 
the  town  of  Lepreos  was  built  either  by  a  man  of  the  same  name, 
or  by  his  sister  Leprea,  <  and  there  are  even  some  who  say,'  he 
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continues,  '  that  its  first  inhabitants  were  infected  with  the 
leprosy,  and  from  this  calamity  the  city  derived  its  name.' 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  a  leper  town  or  village,  like  the  leper 
village — or  rather,  farm  (chiftlik') — which  we  now  regulate  in 
Cyprus,  having  taken  it  over  from  the  charitable  Turks.  And, 
doubtless,  the  Europeans  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  the  practice  of 
segregating  the  leper,  as  they  did  the  disease  itself,  from  the 
Easterns.  In  the  small  leper-farm  near  Nikosia  are  now  isolated 
some  fifty  lepers  who  are,  all  but  one  or  two  Turks,  Greek 
Christians — which  fact  it  is  that  lends  weight  to  the  popular 
Turkish  belief  that  the  lowest  Greeks  contract  leprosy  from 
eating  badly-cured  pork,  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  reduces  to 
a  decayed  condition.  The  Turks  of  course  never  touch  pork. 
There  are  always  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  women  in 
this  Cyprus  '  Lepreos,'  and  they  are  given  bread  and  money 
daily  to  prevent  them  from  begging  about  the  country.  Those 
who  still  can  do  so  cultivate  a  small  plot  of  vegetable  ground. 
They  have  what  is  called  a  f  chain  of  wells,'  that  is  a  succession 
of  wells  joined  by  an  underground  gallery  and  an  aqueduct,  all  to 
themselves.  One  of  the  rooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  where 
some  neighbouring  village  Pappas  occasionally  officiate.  They 
have  also  a  separate  burial-place,  and  in  some  years  the  poor 
objects  die  off  like  flies  at  the  rate  of  one  in  five.  Two  Greek 
priests  from  the  monastery  of  Troaditissa  have  died  in  this  habi- 
tation in  recent  years,  and  one  old  woman  lived  there  for  half  a 
century,  dying  in  1884  of  old  age,  rather  than  of  leprosy,  so 
tough  was  she,  at  ninety — a  mere  trunk,  handless,  footless,  and 
otherwise  a  terrible  spectacle.  Although  half  a  score  cases  are 
interned  yearly  in  Cyprus,  the  disease  is  now  not  thought  to 
be  spreading  in  the  island,  especially  since  we  have  forbidden 
lepers  to  land  there  from  the  Asian  continent  and  isolated  all  that 
could  be  laid  hands  on. 

The  liberalities  and  concessions  of  kings  and  of  their  great 
lords  and  vassals  and  the  charities  of  towns  and  people,  combined 
with  the  gradual  diminution  of  leprosy  itself,  ended  by  enormously 
enriching  the  leper  communities.  Abuses  of  course  crept  in,  and 
the  leper's  fate  at  length  became  an  object  of  envy  rather  than 
of  pity  to  the  poor  cross-harrowed  serf  and  to  greater  than  he 
also.  The  natural  result  of  oppression,  outlawry,  and  the  savage 
enforcement  of  the  extreme  of  disability,  was  to  make  the  lepers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  class  apart,  like  the  Jews  or  the  Cagots, 
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with  whom  they  even  came  to  be  confounded.     Accusations  of 
the  most  horrible  crimes  and  depravity  grew  rabid  and  frequent, 
and  they  culminated  at  length  in  the  well-known  grotesque  charge, 
in  which  the  lepers  were  coupled  with  the  Jews,  of  an  astound- 
ing and,  to  us,  almost  inconceivable  plot  to  communicate  their 
malady  to  the  whole   population  by  poisoning  all  the  springs, 
wells,  and  rivers  with  their  own  blood.     John  of  Ley  den  in  the 
'  Chronicon  Belgicum '  tells,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
whole  truth  when  he  says  that  in  1309  '  all  the  lepers  in  universal 
Christendom'  were  burnt  on  this  account.     But  1321  seems  to 
have  been  the  true  date  of  this  leper-panic  in  France.     A  leper 
was  arrested,  so  one  story  goes,  on  the  territory  of  the  Lord  of 
Parthenay,  in  Poitou,  and  on  him  was  found  (as  it  very  naturally 
might  have  been)  a  packet  containing  strange   substances.     He 
was  questioned  ('  question  '  then,  of  course,  also  meant  torture), 
and   the    following   confession   was    extracted.     The   Jews,   who 
thirsted  for  revenge,  after  their  harrying  by  the  Pastoureaux  of 
1320,  had    leagued  themselves   with    the  lepers,  and  were  en- 
couraged  and    sustained   by  the    Saracens  and  by  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Tunis  and  Granada,  in  a  vast  plot  to  exterminate  all  the 
Christians  and  to  divide  the  realm  afterwards  among  themselves. 
For  this  purpose,  knowing  well  that  they  could  not  infect  running 
water,  they  were  to  poison  all  the  wells  and  fountains  with,  according 
to  some,  lepers'  blood  and  two  or  three  herbs  whose  names  were 
unknown  ;  or,  according  to  others,  with  adders'  heads,  toads'  paws, 
and  women's  hair.     Another  account  says  that  in  1320  and  1321, 
in  many  places  and  notably  in  Languedoc,  the  people  detected 
at  the  bottoms  of  wells  and  in  fountains  small  packets  of  un- 
known substances  tied  to  a  stone  to  sink  them.     These  absurd 
discoveries  were  attended  by  grave  epidemics,  and,  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  wretched  beings  who  were  accused,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  accursed  little  bundles  contained  poisonous  juices,  leprous 
stuff,  the  blood  and  slime  of  reptiles,  and  some  other  matters 
which  they  could  not  put  a  name  to — poor  wretches  !  and  the 
whole  was  '  complicated  with  some  horrible  profanation.'     If  this 
hellish  manoeuvre  did  not  kill  outright,  it  would  infect  every  soul 
alive  with  leprosy.     But,  as  the  anonymous  chronicler  of  Tours 
naively  says,  '  by  the  Divine  grace,  no  Christian,  by  drinking  of 
the  waters,  suffered  death  or  any  evil,'  and  the  unfortunate  and 
only  victims  of  this  preposterous  and  incredible  plot  were  the 
innocent   and  unconscious   plotters   themselves.      In   Touraine, 
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Poitou,  and  Guyenne,  they  were  cruelly  punished.  At  Rabelais's 
Chinon,  as  it  afterwards  was,  1GO  were  burnt  in  one  day ;  and  in 
Perigord  and  Languedoc,  in  the  midst  of  a  plague-panic,  fires 
were  lighted  everywhere,  and  the  lepers  and  Jews  heaped  thereon. 
Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  chroniclers.  On  June  11, 
1321,  all  the  Jews  of  Tours  were  arrested,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  dictate  of  Philip  V.,  condemned 
the  Jews  of  France  to  forfeit  150,000  livres,  or  about  half  a 
million  sterling  of  to-day.  The  Jews  were  banished  bodily  from 
France  on  St.  John's  Day,  1322.  A  similar  panic  seems  to  have 
broken  out  at  Chartres  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. ;  and  there  can 
now  be  little  doubt  that  the  King  and  his  councillors  lent  them- 
selves to  the  popular  fury,  and  even  helped  to  foment  it,  by  such 
matters  as  the  letter  (still  extant,  and  of  course  fabricated)  from 
the  King  of  Granada,  the  object  being  to  seize  the  property  of 
both  Jews  and  lepers.  The  former  went  into  the  royal  coffers, 
and  some,  at  least,  of  the  leper  revenues  went  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  and  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  eventually  these 
latter  revenues  commonly  merged  in  those  of  the  general  hospitals 
which  sprang  out  of  the  exclusively  leper  institutions. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  lepers  were  confounded 
with  the  outcast  and  very  mysterious  Cagots  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  An  ordinance  of  Louis  XI.  in  1439  speaks  of 
'  the  malady  of  leprosy  and  cagotry  '  at  Toulouse.  This  disease, 
also  known  as  cagoutille,  was  marked  by  pallor,  faded  eyes,  the 
vanishing  of  the  ear-lobes,  insensible  patches  on  the  body,  cre- 
dulously said  to  be  devil-marks,  and  an  eruption  called  mezellerie, 
the  term  also  used  for  true  leprosy.  The  Cagots  were  also  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  mad  or  idiotic.  Their  maladies  or  their 
selves  are  said  to  have  infested  Western  France  from  north  to  south, 
and  to  have  prevailed  remarkably  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Malo.  They 
had  a  separate  door  and  passage  into  the  churches,  a  separate 
font  of  blessed  water,  and  they  were  buried  apart.  They  were  also 
exempt  from  taxes  and  military  service.  One  modern  conjecture  is 
that  they  were  Pyrenean  cretins.  The  late  Francisque  Michel's 
history  of  accursed  races,  which  gave  Victor  Hugo  his  phenomenal 
tales  about  the  kidnappers  in  '  L'Homme  qui  Kit,'  contains  a  lot 
of  apocryphal  and  utterly  uncritical  matter  about  them :  for  in- 
stance, that  they  were  Goths  and  Arabs  who  took  refuge  under  the 
last  of  the  Merovingians  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were 
called  canes  Gothi,  dogs  of  Goths,  by  the  people ;  whence,  obviously, 
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cagot !  Michel,  however,  may  have  taken  this  last  from  Joseph 
Scaliger,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  laconic  statement,  '  canis  Gottus, 
cagoth ; '  and  Michel,  in  any  case,  as  was  his  wont,  contradicts 
himself  flatly  in  his  Slang  Dictionary  where  he  says  Cagot  (from 
which  he  brings  cagou,  a  solitary  thief,  a  sort  of  rogue-elephant) 
among  the  robbers  was  the  name  given  to  a  race  of  people  reputed 
to  be  diseased,  and  therefore  kept  in  everlasting  quarantine.  Roche- 
fort  says  the  Moors  who  remained  in  Gascony  were  called  Cagots 
in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  and  that  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
despised  and  detested  inhabitants  of  Beam.  They  have  also,  it 
would  seem  quite  gratuitously,  been  given  a  Gnostic  origin ;  partly 
indeed  on  the  ground  that  in  their  supplication  (which,  of  course, 
was  composed  for  them)  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1514,  for  restitution 
to  civil  rights  as  being  then  perfectly  healthy,  they  are  made  to 
say  that  their  ancestors  passed  for  having  embraced  the  party  of 
the  Albigenses. 

There  is  just  this  possible  explanation  of  many  of  these 
apparent  contradictions,  and  that  is  that  the  remnants  of  con- 
quered outcast  tribes,  like  the  gauds  and  the  bagauds  of  the 
Middle-Age  forests,  have  in  all  times  and  lands,  whether  in 
flight  or  in  hiding,  herded  together  in  remote  inaccessible  spots, 
and  that  they  have  been  joined  and  recruited  from  time  to  time, 
not  alone  by  the  scared  victims  who  escaped  the  persecutions  of 
the  general  community,  but  also  by  waifs  and  strays  from  the 
criminal  and  diseased  classes.  The  general  term  Cagot  may  very 
well  have  a  regular  descent  from  /ca/cos,  bad,  the  crude  form  of 
which,  as  caco-,  was  so  extremely  hardworked  as  a  depreciative 
prefix.  The  word  tea/coy  itself  also  did  duty  in  a  great  number  of 
analogous  senses,  such  as  '  bad,  evil,  wicked,  vicious ;  cowardly, 
depraved,  idle,  unfortunate,  unlucky,  pernicious  ;  poor,  mean,  low, 
base,  vile,  ugly,  and  fearful.'  Cacou  is  an  injurious  word  in  Brit- 
tany, and  the  Bretons  called  the  Cagots  cacous  and  cacouas.  They 
also  seem  to  have  been  called  agots ;  and  agotum  was  the  Low- 
Latin  for  a  sewer.  Other  terms  for  them  were  cahets,  gahets, 
capots,  gavos,  and  ga/ots.  In  Brittany  they  seem  to  have  called 
themselves  cousins ;  but  that  was  a  common  term  of  companion- 
ship among  both  the  dangerous  and  the  safer  classes  :  witness  its 
survival  in  the  comical  '  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor '  of  our  royal  documents,  and  in  the  verb  *  to  cozen,' 
that  is,  to  call  '  coz,'  to  flatter,  to  beguile,  to  cheat.  It  is  also 
said,  somewhat  confusedly,  that  they  called  themselves  Christians ; 
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but  this  and,  in  part,  their  confusion  with  the  Gnostics  may  have 
arisen  from  their  taking  the  name  of  crestias  or  cristias  in  the 
South.  The  Gnostics  of  the  early  centuries  dubbed  themselves 
chrestiani  (from  ^p^crroy),  good,  worthy,  excellent  people.  The 
Cathares  (tcadapos,  pure)  who  appeared  in  Brabant  in  1411  as  <a 
society  of  intelligent  or  illuminated  men,'  were  said  to  be  a  sur- 
vival of  Gnosticism,  and  the  monk  Eegnier,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  sect,  said  they  called  each  other  ckrestians.  The  marking  of 
the  Cagots  is  also  very  curious.  In  1396  at  Marmande  they  were 
obliged  to  sew  on  their  garments  a  patch  of  red  stuff  in  the  shape 
of  a  duck's  foot,  or  pied  de  guit;  in  1460  the  States  of  Beam 
asked  that  the  Cagots  should  be  obliged  to  wear  the  goose-foot — 
it  is  odd  that  in  the  Bayonnais  guit,  guite,  drake,  duck,  we  have 
the  same  vowel-sound  as  in  geese — as  in  past  times  ;  and  at  Bor- 
deaux death  was  the  punishment  of  a  gahet  or  Cagot  who  did  not 
wear  the  piece  of  red  cloth. 

This  digression  about  the  Cagots  was  brought  in  by  their  con- 
fusion with  the  lepers ;  but  when  the  leper  was  called  a  Cagot  it 
must  have  been  by  an  application  of  that  word  as  a  general  term 
of  contempt ;  for  there  is  no  instance  traced  of  the  reverse — of  the 
Cagots  themselves  being  distinctly  called  lepers. 

This  budget  of  curiosities  may  fitly  close  with  the  etymology 
of  the  several  terms  for  a  leper.  The  most  general  term  in  old 
French  was  ladre,  and  the  disease  and  the  hospital  were  both  called 
ladrerie  or  maladrerie.  Ladre  was  the  vulgar  form  of  the  Lazarus 
of  the  parable,  who  of  course  also  gave  his  name  to  the  Italian 
lazaroni.  The  Low-Latin  lazarus  also  meant  a  leper,  and  gave  the 
word  lazaretto,  a  leper-hospital,  which  now  survives  as  a  quaran- 
tine building.  These  hospitals  were  also  called  leproseries,  a  word 
which,  as  well  as  our  leper,  comes  from  the  Greek  \sjrpa- 
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IT  was  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  day  and  the  hour  which 
favoured  the  Prophet  of  Brantwood  thirteen  years  ago,  favoured 
the  humblest  of  his  disciples  as  he  looked  down  over  the  levels  of 
Thurston-mere,  and  thought  of  the  kingly  days  of  the  Norsemen, 
when  here,  at  the  King's  Town — Coniston — the  Thunderer  was 
enthroned. 

*  Yesterday,  an  entirely  perfect  summer  light  on  the  "  Old 
Man ; "  Lancaster  Bay  all  clear,  Ingleborough  and  the  great 
Pennine  Fault  as  on  a  map.  Divine  beauty  of  western  colour  on 
thyme  and  rose — then  twilight  of  clearest  warm  amber  far  into  the 
night,  of  pale  amber  all  night  long,  hills  dark  clear  against  it.' 

So  wrote  John  Ruskin  of  June  26,  187G,  and  so  I,  who  was 
reading  by  twilight  till  eleven  o'clock  of  the  evening,  can  aver  of 
June  26,  1889.  Yet  I  arose  a  saddened  man  next  morn,  with 
something  of  the  sadness  of  him  who  penned  that  pathetic 
passage,  'As  I  write  morning  breaks  over  the  Coniston  Fells,' 
for  it  had  been  my  lot  to  visit  the  Duddon  Vale,  to  leave  the 
town  of  Thor  for  the  Thunderer's  dale,  and  to  find  that  the 
Vulcan  of  our  nineteenth  century  had  entered  the  valley,  and  had 
determined  to  dispossess  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  the  wild 
flowers,  and  the  woodland  of  whatever  sweetness  of  refreshing 
stream,  or  strength  of  invigorating  sound,  the  thunder-clouds  on 
Walney  Scar  or  Wetherlam  of  old  had  sent  from  heaven.  In 
other  words,  I  had  seen  the  very  spot  at  which,  by  Bills  already 
before  Parliament — nay,  already  in  Committee — a  great  Steel- 
works company  and  the  Corporation  of  an  iron-manufacturing  town 
intend  to  drink  the  Duddon  dry,  and  leave  the  dale  disconsolate. 

The  reader  may  well  open  his  eyes.  Bills  before  Parliament 
for  draining  a  whole  river-bed  dry,  and  such  a  river  !  no  compensa- 
tion reservoirs  or  anything  of  the  kind  provided — impossible ! 
Was  the  like  ever  heard  of  before  ? 

What  about  the  cattle  and  the  green  herb  for  the  service  of 
man?  What  about  the  woodlands,  cheated  of  the  vapour  that 
imperceptibly  rises  as  the  stream  passes  to  the  sea  ?  What  about 
the  houses  that  now,  or  in  time  to  come,  may  be  found  upon  the 
banks  of  their  river  ? 
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What  about  the  fish,  that  heretofore  have  passed  to  and  fro 
from  pool  to  pool  ?  The  food  supply,  as  well  as  the  sport  of  such 
a  river  as  the  river  Duddon,  when  the  '  Sea-coast  Fishery  Con- 
servancy '  becomes  a  fact,  must  be  considerable. 

As  for  the  former  matter,  it  is  little  use  asking  the  Duddoner 
proper.  He  had  '  nivver  thowt  on  aboot  sec  like  things ; '  he  sup- 
posed 'they  was  terrible  girt  men,  wi'  Lord  Hartington  amang 
'em,  as  wantid  watter,  and  it  was  a  Parl'ment  job,  and  nowt  wad 
dae  but  watter  mud  gang,'  at  least  he  supposed  '  sea.' 

As  for  the  latter,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Mr. 
Berrington,  must  answer ;  he  has  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Duddon  Valley,  and  will  have  formed  his  own  opinions. 

But  we  felt  there  were  considerations  other  than  those  of  mere 
utility  of  water  to  the  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  banks  and 
in  the  river,  and  we  expect  all  Englishmen  who  have  ever  visited 
Duddon,  with  Wordsworth  as  their  guide,  will  feel  so  too. 

'  It  is  a  river — this  Duddon  river — which  for  beauty  may  be 
compared  to  any  river,  of  equal  length  of  course,  in  any  country.' 
So  says  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  knew  the  Duddon  well.  As 
a  little  lad  he  had  gone  thither  from  Hawkshead  to  ply  the  rod, 
and  indulge  his  love  of  angling  he  had  learned  in  the  Derwent. 
As  a  grown  man,  he  on  several  occasions  resided  for  a  time 
at  Broughton,  the  village  near  the  estuary. 

1  Little  did  he  then  think,'  the  old  poet  tells  us — the  young, 
over-tired  lad  of  that  remarkable  day  of  much  walking,  torrents  of 
rain,  and  no  fish — '  that  it  would  be  his  lot  to  celebrate  in  a  strain 
of  love  and  admiration  the  stream  which,  for  many  years,  he  never 
thought  of  without  recollections  of  disappointment  and  distress  ; ' 
but  it  was  providential  that  WTordsworth  had  a  near  relative  who 
welcomed  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Duddon,  just  at  the 
time  in  his  life  when  the  poet's  heart  felt  most  surely  that 

From  nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 

He  had  received  so  much  that  all  his  thoughts 

Were  steeped  in  feeling. 

Speaking  of  the  Broughton  visit,  *  I  passed,'  says  Wordsworth, 
'  many  delightful  hours  upon  the  banks  of  this  river.'  The  re- 
membrances of  that  period  are  the  subject  of  Sonnet  XXI. : — 

Whence  that  low  voice — a  whisper  from  the  heart 
That  told  of  days  long  past,  when  here  I  roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  beloved. 
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But  there  was  another  remarkable  occasion  when  Wordsworth 
passed  through  the  Duddon  Valley.  In  August  1811  he  travelled 
across  country  with  his  household  from  the  Grrasmere  vicarage  to 
Bootle.  Delicate  little  Catherine  and  Thomas  needed  sea  air. 
They  journeyed,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Epistle  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Up  many  a  sharply  turning  road,  and  down. 

I  suspect  they  passed  over  no  more  wild  road  with  lovelier 
prospect  of  a  border  vale  than  the  road  that,  winding  down  from 
Walney  Scar,  gave  them  fair  prospect  of  Seathwaite,  Wallabarrow, 
and  far  Donnerdale.  Over  no  valley  did  they  cast  a  backward 
view  more  longingly  upon  their  *  gipsy  travel '  than  over  the  valley 
so  soon  to  be  bereft  of  its  chiefest  charm  at  its  most  charming 
part,  the  vale  of  the  Duddon  below  Birker  Moor,  between  Ulpha 
Kirk  and  Duddon  Hall. 

1 1  have  many  affecting  remembrances  connected  with  this 
stream — especially  things  that  occurred  on  its  banks  during  the 
later  part  of  that  visit  to  the  seaside,  of  which  the  former  part  is 
detailed  in  my  Epistle  to  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont.' 

Wordsworth  must  have  remembered,  amongst  other  things, 
how  those  beloved  children,  so  soon  to  be  removed — they  died  in 
the  following  year — played  on  Duddon  banks,  and  have  linked 
indissolubly  with  that  Duddon  stream  the  vision  of  that 

Being,  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
That  traveller  between  life  and  death, 

with  whom  he  shared  the  Duddon  journey. 

I  thought  of  thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 

As  being  past  away — vain  sympathies 

For  backward  Duddon  !  as  I  cast  my  eyes 

I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide. 

Still  glides  the  stream,  and  shall  for  ever  glide  ! 

The  Form  remains,  the  function  never  dies  1 

Ah !  how  little  could  the  poet,  as  he  gazed  back  in  thought  to 
such  scenes  as  he  remembered  of  Duddon,  rolling  seaward  from 
the  wooded  cleft  of  Duddon  Hall  and  widening  and  brightening 
to  the  sands  below  the  Broughton  meads,  have  imagined  that  a 
time  would  come  so  swiftly  when  Parliament  would  be  asked  by 
a  Limited  Liability  Company  and  a  Municipal  Corporation  to  sanc- 
tion the  death  of  Duddon,  to  alter  its  form,  to  obliterate  its  functions, 
to  rob  its  voice  of  sound,  to  fill  its  mouth  with  sand,  and  to  prevent 
the  river  of  ten  thousand  years  from  gliding  any  more !  But  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  the  Duddon  has  found  a  poet  to  care  for  it. 
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Most  Englishmen  would  rise  from  their  graves  if  they  heard 
that  the  waters  the  Swan  of  Avon  knew  were  to  be  utterly  cut 
off,  and  Shakespeare's  home  was  no  more  to  know  the  joy  of  its 
willow  brooks. 

We  expect  that  in  a  minor  way  most  lovers  of  Wordsworth 
and  believers  in  the  enriching  of  our  literature  at  his  hand  will 
start  from  their  sleep  when  they  realise  that  six  miles  at  its 
loveliest  of  the  loveliest  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  rivers 
is  in  jeopardy,  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  committee  men  at 
Westminster. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  deny  that  manufacturing  towns 
must  have  supply  of  water  pure  and  sweet.  We  congratulate 
Manchester  on  her  efforts  to  obtain  such  from  the  English  lakes, 
though  we  believe  that  she  might  have  found  water  nearer 
home. 

But  we  remember  that  Manchester  was  forced  to  come  so  far 
afield  as  eighty  miles,  because  it  was  demanded  that  large  com- 
pensation stores  must  be  made  for  every  stream  among  the  hills 
she  wished  to  drink  from  ;  and  we  know  that  she  was  not  permitted 
to  make  arrangements  for  lifting  the  cup  of  Thirlmere's  waters 
crystal  clear  to  the  lips  of  her  multitudes,  till  she  had  given 
guarantee  that  so  much  water  as  now  passes  down  the  river  Bure 
to  Keswick  and  the  sea  should  still  flow  down  the  vale  of  St. 
John's,  for  the  service  of  beast  and  man. 

But  here  in  the  case  of  Barrow,  with  its  powers  obtained  in 
Parliament  of  procuring  water  from  the  high  ground  between 
itself  and  Ulverston  still  unexhausted,  with  its  feet  standing  upon 
a  natural  water-bed,  from  which  by  artesian  wells  or  otherwise 
any  amount  of  water  for  industrial  use,  as  long  as  the  sea  remains, 
can  be  lifted ;  with  the  Cumberland  mountains  close  by,  and  the 
Furness  Fells  with  their  great  rainfall  as  neighbours,  with  natural 
reservoirs  in  the  hills  formed  by  tarns  sprinkled  throughout  the 
uplands  within  easy  reach  of  the  town — what  possible  excuse  could 
there  be  for  such  audacious  proposals  as  now,  in  the  names  of  the 
Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Company  Limited,  and  the  Barrow-in- 
Furness  Corporation,  have  obtained  second  reading  and  await  the 
committee's  decision  ? 

Let  us,  to  realise  these  proposals,  which  really  mean  the 
drinking  dry  of  Duddon,  visit  the  vale.  We  can  go  thither  with 
many  guides.  We  may  take  Wordsworth's  '  Sonnets,'  and  puzzle 
over  the  localities  which  inspired  them ;  may  wonder  of  whicii 
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of  the  fair  scenes  of  *  water-teeth. '  or  stepping-stones  the  poet 
wrote : — 

Here  the  child 

Puts,  when  the  high-swoll'n  flood  runs  tierce  and  wild, 
His  budding  courage  to  the  proof  ; 

whether  the  necklace  of  stones  upon  the  bosom  of  the  stream  be 
at  Seathwaite  or  nearer  Cockley  Beck  matters  little ;  may  search 
out  the  Faery  Chasm  and  its  elfin  stage  of  boulder  rock  for  fairy 
revels  at  Birk's  Brig  or  lower  down  the  stream ;  may  wonder 
how  the  poet's  mind  could  transform  the  old  legend  of  the  lady 
who  perished  by  the  wolf  in  the  '  dub  '  or  pool  by  Duddon  Hall  into 
the  tradition  of  Sonnet  XXII.  But  he  will  find  no  more  accurate 
guide  to  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  Duddon  than  the  poet. 
From  the  birthplace  of  the  cradled  nursling  as  seen  from 
Wraynose,  or  the  glistening,  snake- like,  loosely  scattered  chain 
of  its  coil  as  viewed  from 

The  lone  camp  on  Hard  Knot's  height, 

Whose  guardians  bent  the  knee  to  Jove  and  Mars, 

right  down  to  the 

Fields,  with  dwellings  sprinkled  o'er, 
And  one  small  hamlet  under  a  green  hill ; 

on  by  the  high  ground  of  the  Pen,  whence  men  see  '  the  station- 
ary spots  of  sunshine  upon  Birker  Moor  that  the  upland  tillage  of 
the  farms  has  given,'  or  beyond  the  Wallabarrow  chasms,  where 
some  awful  spirit  has  impelled  the  stream  to  leave, 

Utterly  to  desert  the  haunts  of  men ; 
right  on  to  where 

The  Kirk  of  Ulpha,  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 
Is  welcome  as  a  star ; 
or  to  where 

Not  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep, 
Lingering  no  more  mid  flower-enamelled  lands 
And  blooming  thickets,  nor  by  rocky  bands 
Held ;  but  in  radiant  progress  toward  the  deep, 
Where  mightiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sink,  and  forget  their  nature,  now  expands 
Majestic  Duddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep  ! 

If  one  wanted  eyes  to  see  the  moods  of  this  blue  stream,  one 
would  borrow  the  poet's.  One  can  never  forget  that  other  poets 
have  seen  Duddon  and  been  impressed.  Father  Faber,  from  the 
skirts  of  that  awful  hill  Blackcombe,  where  his  Sir  Lancelot  found 
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hermitage,  had  often  wandered  up  the  Duddon  vale,  and   had 

heard, 

From  hanging  wood  and  lawny  mountain-side, 

how 

The  foamy  Duddon  forced  its  clamorous  way 
Amid  the  opposing  straits  of  rock,  or  brawled 
With  pebbly  sound  across  the  shingle  blue, 
Which  in  the  morning  sun  had  glanced  like  beds 
Of  diamond  or  topaz  ; 

had  listened  in  the  twilight  as  he  wandered  by  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Duddon,  when, 

Along  the  uneven  edges  of  the  hills 

The  gradual  muster  of  the  stars  begin, 

While  the  green  groves  turn  glossy  and  obscure, 

to  the  music  of  the  river  chiming  beneath  the  trees  of  Duddon 
Hall,  and  he  had  written : — 

Firmer,  and  yet  more  hollow  grows  the  voice 
Of  ancient  Duddon,  and  more  palpable 
The  tingling  of  the  woodlands  as  the  night 
Advances  her  engrossing  silence  there. 

But  Father  Faber  had  never  thought  of  the  night-time  of  a 
money-blinded  people,  who  would  sit  in  the  darkness  of  their  own 
forge  chimneys,  and  silence  for  ever  the  clamorous  brawl  or  hollow 
murmur  of  such  an  enchanting  stream  as  Duddon  surely  is,  for 
men  that  have  ears  to  hear  its  mountain  song. 

If  one  wanted  prose  guides  to  the  Duddon  Vale,  let  him  take 
of  modern  writers  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  *  Lake  Country.'  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  without  the  sneer  is  delightful  reading,  and  though 
she  is  no  Wordsworthian,  and  does  not  believe  in  *  Wonderful 
Walker,' the  Duddon  priest — or  rather  priest,  schoolmaster,  lawyer, 
weaver,  shepherd,  clogger  in  one — she  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a 
heart  to  feel,  and  it  is  plain  that  for  her  the  Duddon  river  is  a 
human  thing,  to  be  walked  with,  and  talked  with,  and  thought 
with  as  a  friend. 

Of  earlier  guides  let  us  turn  to  old  Green.  He  is  generally 
accurate,  and  though  he  would  probably  have  got  very  little  change 
out  of  the  dalesmen  to  whom  he  wished  good-morrow,  and  did 
probably  see  of  '  milkmaids  few  or  none,'  he  realised*the  primal 
calm  of  the  '  unvitiated  region '  which  he  described,  and  felt  that 
the  peculiar  tranquillity  of  the  dale  had  laid  its  spell  upon  him. 
He  writes  thus  of  the  Duddon  Valley: — 

( After  all,  the  traveller  would  be  most  gratified  who  should 
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approach  this  beautiful  stream,  neither  at  its  source,  as  is  done  in 
the  sonnets,  nor  from  its  termination,  but  from  Coniston  over 
Walna  Scar,  first  descending  into  a  little  circular  valley,  a  collateral 
compartment  of  the  long  -winding  vale  through  which  flows  the 
Duddon. 

'This  recess,  towards  the  close  of  September,  when  the  after- 
grass of  the  meadows  is  still  of  a  fresh  green,  with  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  trees  faded,  but  perhaps  none  fallen,  is  truly  enchanting. 

'  At  a  point  elevated  enough  to  show  the  various  objects  in  the 
valley,  and  not  so  high  as  to  diminish  their  importance,  the 
stranger  will  instinctively  halt.  On  the  foreground,  a  little  below 
the  most  favourable  station,  a  rude  footbridge  is  thrown  over  the 
bed  of  the  noisy  brook  foaming  by  the  wayside.  Russet  and 
craggy  hills  of  bold  and  varied  outline  surround  the  level  valley, 
which  is  besprinkled  with  grey  rocks  plumed  with  birch  trees.  A 
few  homesteads  are  interspersed,  in  some  places  peeping  out  from 
among  the  rocks  like  hermitages  whose  site  has  been  chosen  for 
the  benefit  of  sunshine  as  well  as  shelter ;  in  other  instances  the 
dwelling-house,  barn,  and  byre  compose  together  a  cruciform 
structure,  which,  with  its  embowering  trees,  and  the  ivy  clothing 
part  of  the  walls  and  roof  like  a  fleece,  call  to  mind  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  abbey.  Time,  in  most  cases,  and  nature  everywhere, 
have  given  a  sanctity  to  the  humble  works  of  man  that  are  scat- 
tered over  this  peaceful  retirement.  Hence  a  harmony  of  tone 
and  colour,  a  perfection  and  consummation  of  beauty  which  would 
have  been  marred  had  aim  or  purpose  interfered  with  the  course 
of  convenience,  utility,  or  necessity. 

*  This  unvitiated  region  stands  in  no  need  of  the  veil  of  twi- 
light to  soften  or  disguise  its  features.  As  it  glistens  in  the 
morning  sunshine  it  would  fill  the  spectator's  heart  with  gladsome- 
ness. 

4  Looking  from  one  chosen  station  he  would  feel  an  impatience 
to  rpve  among  its  pathways,  to  be  greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to 
wander  from  house  to  house,  exchanging  "  gcod-morrows  "  as  he 
passes  the  open  doors ;  but  at  evening,  when  the  sun  is  set,  and  a 
pearly  light  gleams  from  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky,  with  an 
answering  light  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  meadows — when 
the  trees  are  dusky,  but  each  kind  still  distinguishable — when  the 
•cool  air  has  condensed  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  cottage 
chimneys — when  the  dark  mossy  stones  seem  to  sleep  in  the  bed 
of  the  foaming  brook ;  then  he  would  be  unwilling  to  move  for- 
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ward,  not  less  from  a  reluctance  to  relinquish  what  he  beholds, 
than  from  an  apprehension  of  disturbing  by  his  approach  the  quiet- 
ness beneath  him. 

'  Issuing  from  the  plain  of  this  valley,  the  brook  descends  in 
a  rapid  torrent,  passing  by  the  churchyard  of  Seathwaite.  The 
traveller  is  thus  conducted  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  sonnets  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  inclusive.  From  the  point  where  the 
Seathwaite  brook  joins  the  Duddon  is  a  view  upwards  into  the  pass 
through  which  the  river  makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Donnerdale. 
The  perpendicular  rock  on  the  right  bears  the  ancient  British  name 
of  The  Pen  ;  the  one  opposite  is  called  Wallabarrow  Cragg,  a  name 
that  occurs  in  several  places  to  designate  rocks  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. The  chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene  is  well  marked  by  the 
expression  of  a  stranger  who  strolled  out  while  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing, and  at  his  return,  being  asked  by  his  host  "  what  way  he  had 
been  wand  ering,"  replied,  "  As  far  as  it  is  finished  !  " 

The  charm  of  the  Duddon  Valley  is  what  it  ever  has  been — its 
absolute  freedom  from  nineteenth-century  change  and  restless- 
ness. If  the  old  Britons  from  Barnscar,  or  the  Torver  dykes,  came 
back  to-day,  or  the  Eomans  looked  out  from  Hardknott  Camp, 
they  would  know  their  valley  solitude ;  they  would  find  the  river 
they  drank  of,  as  much  to-day  as  in  their  own  time,  a 

Child  of  the  clouds,  remote  from  every  taunt,  of  sordid  industry. 
If  men  of  later  times  arose  from  their  graves,  they  would  find  the 
vale  more  tranquil  than  even  in  their  years ;  for  the  mule  bells 
used  to  jangle  down  from  Birker  Moor  by  the  old  *  Spital '  above 
Ulpha,  and  the  packhorses  crossed  by  Hardknott  and  Wrynose,  or 
toiled  up  Walney  Scar  for  Seathwaite. 

It  is  no  little  thing  that  there  should  be  left  to  England  one 
twelve-mile  length  of  stream,  and  one  small  vale  of  pastoral  Para- 
dise, where  still  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  peasantry  unspoiled 
by  contact  with  a  city's  vice,  and  for  its  clergy,  too,  a  possibility  of 

Such  priest  as  Chaucer  sang  in  fervent  lays, 
Such  as  the  Heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert  drew, 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  deathless  praise. 

One  does  not  mean  that  one  could  still  hope,  as  one  entered  the  lowly 
parsonage  at  Seathwaite,  to  see,  as  was  seen  by  a  passing  traveller 
in  1754,  the  parish  clergyman  *  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long 
square  table,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  their  country  by  the 
lower  class  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  frock  trimmed  with 
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black  horn  buttons,  a  checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his 
neck  for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron,  and  a  pair  of  great  wooden-soled 
shoes  plated  with  iron  to  preserve  them  (what  we  call  clogs  in 
these  parts),  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  eating  breakfast :  his 
wife  and  the  remainder  of  the  children  were  some  of  them  em- 
ployed in  waiting  on  each  other,  the  rest  in  teasing  and  spinning 
wool,  at  which  trade  he  is  a  great  proficient,  and,  moreover, 
when  it  is  made  ready  for  sale,  will  lay  it  by  sixteen  or  thirty- 
two  pounds'  weight  upon  his  back,  and  on  foot  seven  or  eight 
miles  will  carry  it  to  market,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.'  No  ! 
The  Wonderful  Walker,  after  his  ninety-three  summers,  lies  beneath 
an '  un elaborate  stone '  close  by  the  sun-dial  in  the  little  church  hard 
by,  with  the  date  June  22,  1802,  and  his  partner  who  helped  him 
to  bring  up  his  twelve  children,  and  to  teach  the  village  school  and 
brew  the  home-brewed  ale  for  the  village,  and  keep  the  porridge- 
bowl  full  for  the  church-comers'  Sunday  meal,  rests  beside  him. 
But  the  Duddon  Yale  produced  that  wonderful  man  with  his  genial 
good  sense,  his 

Charity,  in  deed  and  thought ; 

his 

Resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe! 

And  such  a  scene  for  pastoral  labour  may  still  give  us  its  natural 
products — just  such  heroically  simple  characters. 

I  dare  say  if  an  undergraduate  wrote  a  note  to  the  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  at  Ulpha,  in  latin,  to-day,  he  would  be  astonished 
to  have  an  answer  in  Greek,  but  this  really  happened  within 
historic  time,  when  Grunson  was  landlord  of  the  Ulpha  house  of 
call ;  and  so  whilst  Duddon  had  its  simple  priests,  it  reared  its 
scholarly  yeomen  to  keep  its  public-houses,  and  these  withal 
taught  at  its  village  schools  such  common  sense,  such  unaffected 
ways  to  its  children,  that  when  in  hard  times  a  'vara  heigh 
lamed '  lady,  who  had  married  a  yeoman  farmer  in  Donnerdaie, 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  she  for  her  part  should  be  contented  if  she 
could  only  obtain  food  and  raiment,'  her  husband  rebuked  her 
for  her  affectation  thus :  '  Thee  fule,'  said  he,  '  thoo  doesn't  think 
thoos  to  hev  mair  than  other  fvroak.  I'se  content  wi  meat  and 
cleas! '  (clothes). 

It  is  as  nurse  of  character  unspoiled  that  Duddon  Vale  as  it  is 
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is  to  be  held  in  honour.  Duddon  without  its  river  would  no  longer 
be  the  Duddon  beloved  of  old.  It  was  a  glorious  day  when,  taking 
train  at  Coniston,  we  sped  along  through  the  thickets  to  Torver 
and  Woodlands.  The  quaint  old  Coniston  Hall  of  the  Flemings, 
with  its  Flemish  chimneys,  square  halfway  up  and  round  the 
other,  was  beneath  us.  On  our  left,  away  across  Coniston  Lake, 
shone  out  Brantwood  ;  Torver,  with  its  church  ale-house  close  to  its 
church,  first  Protestant  church  in  Koman  Catholic  Furness— nay, 
in  all  England,  so  say  the  Torver  people,  who  boast  that  Archbishop 
Cranmer  consecrated  it— is  passed.  The  pines  and  broken  ground 
of  Woodlands  are  forgotten  in  the  glorious  light  upon  the  sands 
that  shine  beyond  Broughton  to  the  west  and  south — there  where 
Duddon  broadens  into  radiance  and,  taking  light  for  sound,  ceases 
her  song. 

We  left  the  train.  Thence  up  by  Broughton  Tower,  with  its 
memories  of  how  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  could  win  an  ancient 
family  to  forsake  their  king,  and  for  a  pretender,  Lambert  Simnel, 
dare  to  make  common  cause  with  the  invaders  at  (  Fudra's  Pele,' 
and,  in  1487,  march  to  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Stoke,  near  Coventry. 
Thence  downhill  we  went.  The  valley  of  the  Lickle,  fair  and 
fresh  and  green  right  up  to  Walney  Scar,  lay  on  our  right.  We 
crossed  its  pastoral  pleasantness  of  breezy  meadow  and  gained  the 
Duddon  Bridge. 

Eight  opposite  were  the  woods  the  Lords  of  Mellom  hunted 
the  wild  boar  in,  the  woods  through  which  the  De  Boyvilles  and 
the  Huddlestons — who  dealt  out  feudal  justice  at  the  gibbet  on 
yonder  sands  for  generations — followed  the  deer.  Hid  in  these 
woods  are  ashes  of  the  furnace  which  was  the  father  of  all  the  blast 
stithies  in  this  iron  land  of  the  smith  and  bellows. 

The  old  wind-bag  that  was  water-driven,  was  heard  of  within 
memory.  We  are  a  new  people  in  this  north-western  border  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Furness  monks  of  old. 

Now  up  the  narrow  lane  we  go,  embowered  by  and  showered 
upon  by  wild  dog-roses.  The  cottages  at  Bank  End  are  wreathed 
in  flowers.  On  we  go  by  Row  Bank.  The  shepherds  are  busy 
beneath  the  honeydew-leaved  sycamores,  clipping  their  sheep. 
The  lambs  are  bleating  piteously  for  their  mothers,  so  suddenly 
made  strange  to  them. 

The  foxgloves  shine, 

The  elder-flowers  are  sweet. 

On  our  right  is  seen  the  pathway  the  Ulpha  priest  with  his 
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own  hands  wrought  up  by  the  side  of  the  ghyll  to  take  him  over 
toTorver  and  Donnerdale,  as  he  passed  to  his  far-scattered  chapels 
among  the  hills  to  the  east.  On  our  left  stands,  in  its  hollow  wood- 
land, Duddon  Hall — so  famous  until  late  for  its  wonderful  Komney 
portraits.  The  Duddon  scarcely  sounds  in  our  ears.  It  is  a  white, 
almost  dry,  torrent  bed  at  places,  notwithstanding  that  the  Logan 
beck  sends  down  its  tribute  from  the  west,  and  on  beyond  us 
Crosby  Ghyll  adds  its  blessing.  But  what  beauty  there  is  in  the 
clear  pools  and  network  of  water  that  show  the  blue-grey  volcanic 
ash  of  the  Duddon  bed  through  its  blue-grey  waters !  Let  the 
thunder-shower  break  on  Donnerdale  and  on  yonder  Birker  Moor, 
and  the  Duddon  would  be  a  torrent.  We  cross  the  bridge  beyond 
the  common,  we  go  over  Holehouse  Beck  ;  we  swerve  aside,  go  off 
the  main  road,  and  find  ourselves  at  the  '  Travellers'  Rest.'  We 
pause  to  wonder  at  the  luxury  of  the  saxifrages,  the  violas,  the 
varied  ranunculi.  We  drink  our  milk,  and  get  our  guide  to  the 
scene  of  disastrous  work  that  Barrow  is  contemplating. 

Upon  our  left  lifts  up  the  dark  ruinous-looking,  majestic 
castle-form  that  once  gave  shelter  for  the  night  to  travellers  bound 
for  Bootle  over  Birker  Moor.  That  house,  high -lifted  o'er  the  vale, 
was  in  Wordsworth's  mind  when  he  wrote  Sonnet  XXVIL,  as 
surely  as  was  the  '  embattled '  house  in  midst  of  Kydal  Vale. 

Soon  a  ghyll  is  crossed — Crosby  Ghyll — 

Hurrying  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite. 
And  seldom  luit h  ear  lislened  to  a  tune 
More  willing  than  the  busy  hum  of  noon 
Swoln  by  that  voice. 

We  had  better  listen  well  and  long.  The  Barrow  Haematite 
Steel  Works  Company  Limited  have  in  their  Bill  before  Com- 
mittee determined  not  only  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Duddon  at 
a  point  close  by,  but  have  also  decided  to  throw  a  dam  across 
Crosby  Ghyll,  at  a  point  in  this  fair  wood  called  Calf-How  Wood. 

They  are  in  earnest.  They  want  four  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  They  could  not  arrange  to  get  it  on  terms  that  suited 
them  from  the  Corporation  reservoir.  They  will  get  Crosby  Ghyll 
to  their  need,  and  by  damming  up  Duddon  close  by  they  will 
drink  Duddon  dry  also. 

They  are  even  less  compassionate  upon  the  dwellers  by  Duddon 
banks  than  the  Barrow  Corporation.  At  least,  the  Barrow  Water- 
works Company  will  allow  Crosby  Ghyll  to  go  rejoicing,  even  if 
bereft  of  its  old  companion  the  Duddon,  to  the  sea. 
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Now  we  pass  on  by  Ulplia  Kirk,  not  without  thought  of  the 
blind  priest  who  of  olden  time  would  ask  :  <  Wha's  coming  now  ? 
Is  John  coming— walking  or  riding?'  and  settle  the  time  of 
service  accordingly.  But  we  had  best  enter  the  churchyard. 
Thence  we  may  see  the  scene  of  Barrow's  contemplated  water- 
drinking  extraordinary. 

In  yonder  field,  known  as  Langelt  Holme  Field,  where  the 
vale  broadens  out  to  pastoral  richness  and  a  fair  pretence  at  broad 
acredom,  there  is  to  be  the  settling  pool  or  store  reservoir  to 
allow  Duddon  to  think  a  little  in  quiet  before  it  passes  into 
reservoir  pipes  and  be  no  more  seen.  Across  that  river-bed  close 
by  is  to-day  an  anticipatory  dam  for  water-gauge.  Go  up  to  it,  and 
you  will  find  two  and  a  half  inches  of  water  flowing  over  a  dam 
twelve  feet  wide.  This  is  all  the  water  that  Duddon  in  this  dry 
Junetide  can  yield  from  all  its  upper  reaches.  Every  drop  of  this 
is  to  be  drained  off  into  the  pool,  and  thence  to  pass  underground 
to  Barrow. 

One  enters  the  churchyard.  The  church  shines  no  longer  out 
against  the  darkened  Ulpha  Moor  in  that  whitewashed  simplicity 
which  made  it  in  Wordsworth's  days  seem, 

To  the  pilgrim's  eye, 
As  welcome  as  a  star  that  cloth  present 
Its  shining  forehead  through  the  peaceful  rent 
Of  a  black  cloud. 

But  there  is  the  same  tranquillity  about  the  spot  where— who 
knows? — may  rest  the  bones  of  Ulf,  the  son  of  Evard,  the  father 
of  Retell,  and  where  his  posterity  and  retainers  down  till  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  may  have  found  sepulture.  Still  one  can  feel  the 
peace  of  that  old  mid-valley  moraine,  wherein  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  sleep  as  the  lych  gate  clinks  behind  one. 
Peace  ?  yes  ;  for  right  in  front  of  us,  as  we  gaze  across  the  river 
to  the  eastern  hillside  slope,  is  still  seen  the  deserted  garden 
ground  that  marks  the  spot  where,  in  Fox's  time,  the  folk  '  of  the 
poke  bonnet  and  the  ample  brim '  met  within  their  simply  walled 
and  rustic-seated  enclosure  to  wait  upon  the  Spirit. 

There  is  scarcely  any  site  more  touching  in  the  Duddon  Vale 
than  that  hillside  meeting-place  and  burial-place  of  the  people 
called  in  derision  <  Quakers,'  known  to-day  as  'The  Sepulchre;'  and 
here,  as  one  stands  in  Ulpha  Kirkyard  and  gazes  across  the  river 
to  the  resting-place  of  those  champions  for  peace,  one  may  well 
feel  that  they  and  we,  though  we  are  on  different  sides  of  the 
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great  river,  are  blessed  in  the  full  peacefulness  of  the  surround- 
ings. 

Peace  breathes  from  far  Scawfell  and  shadowy  Wetherlam  ; 
from  Harter  Fell  and  Birker  Moor ;  from  Walney  Scar  and  Torver 
Fell,  Caw,  and  Wallabarrow. 

Peace  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valley  peace  ! 
Peace  on  the  moor,  and  in  the  meadows  peace  ! 

And  one  finds  oneself  repeating  the  closing  lines  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  written  at  the  spot : — 

How  sweet  were  leisure  could  it  yield  no  more 

Than  mid  that  wave-washed  churchyard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine  ; 

Or  there  to  pace  and  mark  the  summits  hoar 
Of  distant  moonlit  mountains  faintly  shine, 

Soothed  by  the  unseen  river's  gentle  roar. 

The  Barrow  Corporation  has  determined  that  charm  shall  be 
broken,  that  the  river  shall  no  longer  sound  of  peace.  A  dam  is 
to  be  built  right  across  the  river-bed  in  the  meadow  just  up 
yonder,  and,  subject  to  the  powers  of  their  Act,  they  are  '  to  take, 
use,  get,  and  appropriate  such  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Duddon 
and  the  tributaries  thereof  as  can  or  may  be  intercepted  and 
impounded  by  the  Waterworks  by  the  Act  authorised.'  Not  a 
drop  of  water,  for  all  their  settling  bed  and  storage  reservoir  in 
Langelt  Holme  Field,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  thirsty  river-bed, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  high  up  in  the  hills  Nature  in  the 
Seathwaite  and  Devote  Tarns  has  provided  ample  reservoirs  for 
Barrow  and  its  Steelworks  into  the  bargain,  and  that  Coniston 
Lake,  Esthwaite,  and  Windermere  are  well  within  reach. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SHE  was  the  plainest — one  might  almost  say  ugliest — of  the  entire 
cargo  ;  and  there  were  seventeen  of  them.  Poor  Patience  Owen  ! 
The  cargo  consisted  of  real  live  English  women,  sent  out  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  bachelor  missionaries  of  Shikarore.  The 
*  Trincomalee '  had  brought  them  out  from  Liverpool,  and  they 
were  now  coming  into  harbour  at  Khansal,  chaperoned  by  the 
wife  of  a  leading  minister  who  was  coming  out  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  and  all  agog  to  espy  the  first  aspirants  to  their  hands. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  brotherhood  acted  on  these  occa- 
sions was  that  of  '  first  come  first  served,'  and,  lest  some  ill- 
favoured  maiden  should  be  palmed  off  upon  them  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  proxy,  a  good  number  of  the  missionaries  had 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labours  so  as  to 
personally  select  upon  their  arrival  at  Khansal  the  future  partners 
of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  If  once  a  young  woman  had  been  told 
off  to  an  absentee,  and  a  suitable  escort  found  for  her  to  the 
gentleman's  neighbourhood,  objections  were  useless,  and  the  very 
next  day  she  would  be  married  to  him  from  her  escort's  house. 

Speculations,  conjectures,  even  dreams,  had  formed  the  staple 
of  the  young  ladies'  conversation  on  the  voyage  out :  needless  to 
say  whither  they  tended.  Were  not  the  seventeen  coming  out  to 
be  married  ?  What  harm  then  to  give  the  reins  to  imagination 
and  tongue  on  the  subject  of  their  futurs  ?  The  prettiest  aimed 
high,  for  of  course  on  so  sketchy  an  acquaintance  the  charms  of 
the  outer  woman  would  principally  attract  the  suitors,  and  the 
most  engaging  in  appearance  would  be  the  first  chosen  ;  though 
indeed  the  passing  triumph  thus  obtained  might  well  be  neu- 
tralised by  the  possible  undesirability  of  the  «  first  come.'  If  a 
hard-featured  and  elderly  person  be  ever  so  capable  a  housewife, 
and  a  noted  teacher  of  Sunday  schools  be  afflicted  with  a  cast  in 
her  eye  and  a  bad  complexion,  men  (and  missionaries  are  also 
men)  will  fail  in  properly  appreciating  their  good  qualities; 
weakly  preferring  some  better  favoured  sister,  ignorant,  per- 
chance, of  the  best  recipe  for  strawberry  jam— not  after  all  of 
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overwhelming  importance  in  the  East — or  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  But  Patience  !  She  was  small,  and  a  little 
bit  lame.  Her  poor  little  face  had  a  pinched  and  half-starved 
look ;  her  little  grey  linen  dress  was  skimpily  made ;  her  hair  was 
turning  grey  although  she  was  only  twenty-five  ;  and,  from  having 
always  been  the  butt  and  fetish  of  her  own  family,  she  had  grown 
stupidly  awkward,  apt  to  blush  and  to  knock  things  over  in  her  ner- 
vousness, afraid  to  say  what  came  into  her  head  lest  she  should  be 
laughed  at,  and  therefore  remaining  silent,  shy,  and  apparently 
dull.  She  was  far  too  much  afraid  of  the  children  to  be  an 
efficient  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  her  mother  was  a  notable 
housekeeper  who  had  tolerated  not  so  much  as  an  offer  of  help 
from  clumsy  Patience.  Bat  she  could  sew  neatly,  and  would  no 
doubt  darn  her  husband's  socks  to  perfection  ;  her  voice  had  a 
pleasant  tone  whenever  she  dared  to  use  it ;  and  she  was  the  most 
unselfish  creature  upon  earth,  with  a  heart  like  an  artichoke  and 
the  courage  of  a  mouse.  She  had  been  shipped  otf  to  the  East 
because  she  was  no  longer  welcome  at  home.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  and  her  brother,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his 
young  wife  despised  her,  and  looked  upon  her  as  an  encumbrance. 
She  was  not  very  strong-minded ;  and  when  the  minister  under 
whom  they  sat  suggested  a  means  of  providing  for  poor  little 
Patience,  her  relations  showed  such  eagerness  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  them,  even  had  she 
had  any  reasonable  objection  to  offer,  which  she  had  not.  So 
here  she  was,  standing,  one  of  seventeen,  on  the  deck  of  the 
'  Trincomalee.' 

'  Cheer  up,  my  dear,'  said  her  neighbour,  a  buxom  damsel, 
unafflicted  with  nerves  and  notions.  '  One  good  thing,  there'll 
be  no  mothers-in-law,  at  least  none  to  speak  of.  For  my  own  part 
I  would  not  object  to  marrying  a  foundling ;  I  don't  hold  with 
taking  on  a  pack  of  your  husband's  relations  for  your  own.' 

'  Ah,'  sighed  Patience,  '  perhaps  you're  right.  It  isn't  always 
too  easy  to  live  at  peace  with  one's  own  family,  let  alone  some 
one  else's.' 

*  True,  my  dear,  for  such  as  you  who  couldn't  hold  your  own 
with  a  daddy-longlegs.  But  we  aren't  all  made  alike,  thank  God.' 

With  which  pharisaical  observation  she  turned  away,  leaving 
poor  Patience  to  reflect  upon  her  shortcomings.  These  reflections 
had  not  materially  improved  her  case  before  the  ship  came  to  an 
Anchor,  and  her  thoughts  were  diverted,  not  too  agreeably,  from 
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their  channel  by  the  sight  of  swarms  of   scantily  clad  natives 
jabbering  and  scuffling  in  the  shore-boats  alongside.    None  of  the 
candidates  had  come  out  to  the  steamer,  but  awaited  the  arrival 
of  its  fair  freight  at  the  shipping  office.     Thither  the  gallant 
seventeen  were  duly  conveyed  under  Mrs.  Abbott's  maternal  eye  ; 
and  indeed  no  better  guardian  could  have  been  chosen  than  this 
shrewd  but  kind-hearted  woman,  whose  task  had  been  no  sinecure 
since  she  left  Liverpool  a  month  before.     Each  gentleman  in  the 
order   of  his    arrival  at  the    office  had  been   presented    with    a 
numbered  ticket,  No.    1    having  been  secured  by  a  small,  pale, 
patient  missionary,  whose  first  wife  had  been  similarly  purveyed, 
and  who  knew  exactly  how  to  proceed  on  this,  the  second  *  auspi- 
cious occasion.'     He  sat  quietly  on  a  packing-case,  with  his  ticket 
tightly  clasped  in  his  hand,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  envious 
glances  cast  upon  him  by  Nos.  2  to  17.     Seven  of  the  number 
were  ministers,  and  the  remainder  proxies,  who  were  distinguish- 
able from  their  clerical  brethren  by  the  informality  of  their  attire, 
whereas  the  missionaries  were  decently  and  unsuitably  habited  in 
black,  and  wore  chimneypot  hats.      Mrs.  Abbott  was  the  first  to 
ascend  the  steps,  and  advanced  with  becoming  solemnity  along 
the  quay  towards  the  shipping  office,  where  she  shook  hands  with 
one  or  two  of  the  brotherhood,  the  great  majority  of  whom,  it 
must  be  admitted,  wore  a  sheepish  air,  as  though  the  sanction 
which  custom  kindly  extended  to  their  present  business  were  not 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  countenance.    The  young  women, 
while  endeavouring  to  appear  unconcerned,   shot  many  a  curious 
glance  at  their  future  lords — in  the  mass,  all  chaotic  and  unclassified 
— and  more  than  one,  even  in  the  brief  space  which  preceded  the 
ceremony  of  choosing,  breathed  a  hope  that  the  one  really  hand- 
some man  of  the  party  might  be  inspired  to  choose  her  for  his  bride. 
But  he  was  a  proxy,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  proxies  were  a  better- 
looking  set  than  the  missionaries.      Let  us  hope  that  no  embryo 
Lancelots  lurked  in  their  midst.    With  them,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Drawn  up  in  two  long  rows,  with  Mrs.  Abbott  and  the  shipping 
agent  between  them,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  arranged 
for  some  country  dance  or  rustic  game,  the  thirty-four  contracting 
parties  stood,  and  at  a  word  from  Mrs.  Abbott  the  process  of 
selection  began.  Five  minutes  was  allowed  to  each  gentleman  in 
which  to  «  suit  himself,'  as  the  servants  say.  No.  1  rejecting, 
perhaps  through  bitter  experience,  the  comelier  of  his  vis-a-vis, 
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announced,  after  only  three  minutes'  deliberation,  that  his  choice 
had  fallen  upon  the  third  young  lady  from  the  top.  They  were 
accordingly  presented  to  one  another,  and  fell  out  to  make 
acquaintance,  while  the  game  proceeded  as  before.  Sixteen 
selections  had  been  made,  and  now  there  remained  only  the  two 
who  had  no  choice — Patience  and  the  seventeenth  missionary. 
We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  and  pain- 
ful question,  that  of  the  suitability  of  certain  persons  to  hold  the 
office  of  spiritual  pioneer  to  the  heathen  ;  but,  if  ever  there  was  a 
bad  specimen  of  a  missionary,  it  was  No.  17.  That  he  was  No.  17 
was  due  to  a  partiality  for  cooling  drinks  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  he  had  swallowed  the  last  three  on  the  way  down  to  the 
shipping  office,  coming  in  hot,  dusty  and  anathematical,  five 
minutes  later  than  No.  16. 

'  I  say,  Mrs.  Abbott,'  he  began  in  a  loud,  coarse  voice,  '  I  say, 
this  isn't  fair,  you  know.  I'll  complain  to  the  authorities.  It's  a 
regular  swindle.  The  girl's  lame.  I  saw  her  limp  coming  up  the 
steps.  I  won't  have  her  at  any  price,  not  if  I  know  it.  You 
don't  catch  Adolphus  Simkin  making  such  a  fool  of  himself.  I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning ; '  and,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  an  ironical  flourish  (though  he  never  lifted  it  to 
anyone  in  the  way  of  politeness),  he  took  his  departure,  blunder- 
ing as  he  went  over  the  miscellaneous  litter  of  the  quay. 

Patience  stood  transfixed  with  shame  and  terror.  She  had 
just  sense  to  see  that  anything  would  be  better  than  life  with  such 
a  brute ;  but  where  was  she  to  go  ?  what  could  she  do  ?  Her 
heart  failed  her;  and,  but  for  the  welcome  support  of  Mrs. 
Abbott's  friendly  arm,  she  would  have  fallen. 

'  Don't  you  mind,  my  child,'  the  good  woman  whispered  kindly ; 
*  it's  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  for  me.  For  you'll  come  up  to 
Pagiri  with  me,  and  help  me  about  the  house  and  the  farm,  for  I'm 
not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  it's  more  than  I  can  manage  singlehanded.' 

'  Thank  you,'  murmured  poor  Patience,  *  you're  too  kind  ;  I'll 
only  be  a  burden  to  you,  but  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  till  I 
see  my  way.' 

CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  a  twenty-four  hours'  journey  by  rail  to  Pagiri,  at  that  time 
a  terminus.  But  a  new  line  was  in  progress  connecting  it  with 
Pamba,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  the  little  town  was  over- 
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flowing  with  coolies  engaged  upon  the  work,  and  its  society  aug- 
mented by  the  staff  of  Englishmen  who  directed  their  labours. 
The  neighbourhood  had  much  deteriorated  during  the  last  six 
months.  Crime  and  the  death-rate  had  increased  fifty  per  cent., 
owing  to  a  very  complete  system  of  overcrowding  combined  with 
a  generous  consumption  of  raw  spirits.  Cholera  and  smallpox 
were  no  longer  mere  visitors  but  naturalised  inhabitants,  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  for  one  chicken  that  had 
formerly  strayed  from  Mrs.  Abbott's  fowl-yard  into  the  hut  of  a 
hungry  coolie  there  were  now  seven,  plainly  showing  that  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  is 
the  direct  product  of  civilisation.  But  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  line  the  simple  natives  of  Pagiri  would  have  been  content 
with  robbing  Mrs.  Abbott's  henroosts  once  a  week.  Now  the 
minister  and  his  wife  revelled  no  more  frequently  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fowls,  roast,  boiled,  or  curried,  than  the  deserving  natives 
who  surrounded  them.  Another  result,  and  one  which  struck  the 
Abbotts  as  being  more  distinctly  advantageous,  was  that  their 
social  circle  had  gained  by  the  arrival  of  the  English  engineers. 
Not  one  of  them  was  of  the  missionary's  way  of  thinking  on 
religious  matters,  but  he  was  a  tolerant  man,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  enjoy  a  pleasant  chat  with  a  son  of  Belial  now  and  then  on 
topics  purely  worldly.  Indeed,  before  long  the  bungalow  became 
a  much-favoured  resort  of  several  of  the  new-comers,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Abbott  was  deservedly  popular,  and  hardly  an  evening  passed 
without  one  or  more  turning  in  at  the  gate  for  an  hour's  smoke 
in  the  verandah,  and  a  bit  of  harmless  gossip  with  the  good  man 
and  his  wife.  Patience,  who  kept  herself  a  good  deal  in  the  back- 
ground on  these  occasions,  was  happier  at  Pagiri  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life.  The  soothing  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  both 
moral  and  climatic,  had  done  wonderful  things  for  her,  and  she 
began  at  length  to  look  her  age.  At  two  years  old  she  might 
have  been  a  hundred  ;  at  fifteen,  thirty-five  ;  and  at  twenty,  fifty. 
Now  she  was  twenty-five,  and  looked  it.  The  pained,  drawn 
expression  had  left  her  face  ;  her  smooth  skin  had  taken  a  faint 
tinge  of  pink  ;  her  white  dress  was  made  with  less  regard  for 
economy  than  the  grey  linen  ;  and  she  had  developed  a  latent 
genius  for  housekeeping  and  a  handy,  helpful  way  which  made 
her  friends  regard  her  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  house- 
hold, and  congratulate  themselves  upon  her  rejection  as  a  mis* 
sionary's  wife, 
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*  She  is  reserved  for  some  other  fate,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Abbott 
had  said  to  his  wife  with  some  solemnity  as  they  sat  together 
in  the  verandah  one  afternoon  six  months  after  Patience  had 
become  an  inmate  of  their  house.  '  Predestination  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  you  may  depend.  Providence  intervened  on  her 
behalf.' 

'  It  was  time  somebody  did,'  answered  his  wife,  rather  irre- 
verently. '  Poor  child,  she  has  had  a  sad  life,  and  I  think  she 
must  have  been  half  starved  into  the  bargain,  now  that  I  see  the 
difference  being  here  has  made  in  her.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  she  married  and  left  us  after  all.  She  isn't  so  very  lame,  and 
she's  a  nice,  sweet-tempered,  handy  little  thing.' 

Patience,  who  was  laying  the  dinner-table,  unintentionally 
overheard  these  remarks,  and  blushed  and  trembled,  startled  by 
the  joyous  leap  her  heart  gave,  and  half  afraid  to  contemplate  the 
wonderful  vista  of  possibilities  which  Mrs.  Abbott's  words  had 
opened  out  before  her  timid  eyes.  For  she  had  lost  her  heart, 
and  without  the  slightest  encouragement.  Among  the  engineers 
was  one  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  the  district.  He  had 
lost  his  wife  when  his  little  boy  was  born,  and  the  child  was  now 
four  years  old,  strong  and  hearty  for  one  reared  in  the  East,  but, 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  English  babies,  only  a  poor  little  scrap. 
John  Graham  was  grave  beyond  his  years  (which  were  thirty-five), 
but  kindly  and  gentle  with  women  and  devoted  to  his  little  Jack. 
In  his  profession  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  by  all  held  to  be  an 
upright  and  honourable  man,  though  more  reserved  than  many  of 
his  associates  quite  understood  or  approved.  His  reserve  had 
broken  down  before  Mrs.  Abbott's  motherly  concern  for  his  child's 
welfare,  and  almost  every  evening,  when  the  little  fellow  was  in 
bed,  he  would  come  over  from  his  unhomelike  shanty  and  sit 
smoking,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  in  the  missionary's  verandah. 
He  never  omitted,  however,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Abbott 
and  Patience,  whom  he  treated  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  she 
were  a  queen,  and  often  allowed  himself  to  stay  awhile  when  the 
others  were  gone,  chatting  on  a  variety  of  subjects  with  the  two 
women — subjects  on  which  with  the  world  at  large  he  kept  his 
own  counsel.  It  was  a  sort  of  worship  which  the  girl  gave  to  the 
tall,  grave  man.  They  were  too  wide  apart  for  love — indeed, 
there  was  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  a  thing,  and  Patience's  cheeks  burned  when  she  thought  of 
it,  and  she  rated  herself  soundly  for  giving  way,  even  for  a  moment, 
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to  the  wild  flight  her  imagination  had  taken  when  she  heard 
herself  pronounced  not  unmarriageable. 

Mrs.  Abbott  had  carefully  kept  the  secret  of  Patience's  rejec- 
tion from  the  gossips  of  Pagiri,  but  she  could  not  close  the  mouths 
of  all  those  young  women — eye-witnesses  of  the  incident — who 
were  now  scattered  broadcast  through  the  district  as  missionaries' 
wives.  Graham  rarely  left  Pagiri,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
works  ;  but  others  went  further  afield,  and  one  evening  young 
Jameson  came  back  from  Pamba  with  a  wonderful  tale  to  tell,  and 
brought  it  straight  to  the  Engineers'  Office,  where  they  had  just 
knocked  off  work. 

'  You  know  that  girl  up  at  old  Abbott's,'  he  said  to  his  chum, 
while  Graham,  unnoticed,  was  turning  over  some  papers  at  his  desk. 
'  Well,  would  you  believe  it,  she  was  so  wild  to  get  married  that 
she  left  her  good  home  in  Wales  and  came  out  here  six  months 
ago  with  a  lot  of  others,  in  spite  of  her  people's  wishes,  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  bachelor  missionaries — and  not  one  of  them 
would  have  her !  I  suppose  they  had  been  warned  of  the  flighty 
sort  of  young  woman  she  was.  So  she  was  in  a  nice  fix,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott  had  to  ask  her  to  come  and  stay  with  her  till  she  could 
find  something  to  do,  for  the  Missionary  Society  refused  to  give 
the  girl  her  passage-money  back  to  England.' 

*  Well,  she's  a  deep  one,  then ;  she  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth.  Where  did  you  hear  the  story  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  a  fellow  who  had  been  up  at  Katali  told  me.  The  mis- 
sionary has  the  only  bungalow  in  the  place,  so  he  was  staying 
there,  and  Mrs.  Missionary,  who  was  one  of  the  cargo  herself,  told 
him.' 

'  Excellent  authority,  no  doubt,'  interrupted  Graham.  'Perhaps 
you  might  hear  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lady  at 
Katali  if  you  asked  Miss  Owen.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  your  collection  of  "  Queer  Stories,"  and  make  you  a  welcome 
guest  at  some  houses  where  gossip  is  thoroughly  appreciated.' 
And  Graham,  who  rarely  spoke  to  his  subordinates  save  on  matters 
of  business,  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  left  the  two  young  men 
uncertain  whether  to  be  more  surprised  or  offended  by  his 
observations. 

Graham  himself  was  disgusted.  He  did  not  believe  that  what 
he  had  just  heard  was  correct  in  all  its  details,  but  he  feared  that 
the  main  fact — that  of  Patience's  having  come  out  to  Shikarore  to 
be  married — was  likely  to  be  true.  It  was  a  shock  to  him  to  find 
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that  the  demure  little  woman  with  the  sweet  voice  and  quiet  ways, 
whom  he  had  got  to  like  almost  insensibly,  was  after  all  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  husband-hunter,  and  he  was  pained  and  irritated  by 
the  idea.  His  horror  of  gossip  forbade  his  broaching  the  subject 
to  Mrs.  Abbott,  so  he  put  it  away  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  and, 
but  for  a  slight  shade  of  coldness  in  his  manner  to  Patience,  it 
produced  no  outward  effect.  But,  keenly  alive  to  all  that  concerned 
Graham's  intercourse  with  herself,  Patience  immediately  perceived 
the  change,  and,  conscious  of  the  weak  place  in  her  armour,  con- 
cluded that  the  hated  incident  had  been  made  known  to  him. 
Her  face  began  once  more  to  assume  the  careworn  expression  which 
her  kind  friends  had  believed  banished  for  ever,  and  she  no  longer 
sang  as  she  went  about  her  work.  Graham  came  no  less  frequently 
to  the  house,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  Patience  did  not 
see  him.  But  this  was  now  more  a  pain  than  a  pleasure  to  her, 
and  she  was  almost  glad  when  he  announced  one  evening  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Directors  at  Pamba, 
and  that  this,  along  with  some  other  work  at  a  distance,  would 
keep  him  away  for  about  a  fortnight.  He  asked  Mrs.  Abbott  to 
look  in  on  the  little  boy  now  and  then  to  see  that  all  was  well, 
although  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  child's  ayah ;  and 
Patience  ventured  to  join  with  Mrs.  Abbott  in  assuring  him  that 
they  would  look  after  little  Jack  during  his  father's  absence.  But 
Graham's  formal  words  of  thanks  sent  a  chill  to  her  heart,  and  she 
wished  she  had  not  spoken. 


CHAPTER   III. 

GRAHAM  had  been  away  for  ten  days,  and  Patience  had  not  passed 
one  without  making  a  pilgrimage  to  his  house  in  the  faithful  ful- 
filment of  her  promise  to  look  after  his  little  lonely  child.  They 
had  become  fast  friends,  and  Jack  watched  anxiously  for  '  Pacie's  ' 
coming,  skipping  out  on  to  the  verandah  to  meet  her,  and  demand- 
ing the  stories  which  he  had  discovered  she  was  a  very  good  hand 
at  telling.  But  on  the  eleventh  day  *  Baba  Sahib  he  being  very 
sick  '  were  the  words  with  which  the  ayah  greeted  her,  and  her 
heart  sank  as  she  followed  the  woman  into  the  nursery.  Little 
Jack  was  in  high  fever,  and  Patience  directed  the  ayah  to  go  or 
send  for  the  doctor  without  a  moment's  delay.  Then  she  took  off 
her  hat,  and  sat  down  beside  the  child's  cot,  soothing  him  with 
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gentle  words  and  touches,  and  singing  in  a  hushed  voice  one  or  two 
of  the  old  psalm  tunes  which  were  her  only  songs.  At  last  the 
doctor  came,  pronounced  that  the  child  '  looked  uncommonly  like 
smallpox,'  and  asked  Patience  if  she  intended  to  stay,  as  the 
ayah  already  showed  signs  of  losing  her  head. 

'  Of  course  I  will  stay,'  answered  Patience  (adding  to  herself, 
'  Nothing  is  likely  to  happen  to  me  just  because  I  could  so  well  be 
spared).  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  Mrs.  Abbott  what  keeps 
me  here,  and  she  will  send  over  somebody  with  what  things  I  shall 
want.'  So  the  doctor  gave  his  orders,  and,  being  in  a  hurry,  as  he 
always  was  nowadays,  took  his  leave,  and  Patience's  watch  began. 
About  an  hour  later  the  medicines  and  a  small  trunk  containing 
her  clothes  arrived,  with  a  kindly  message  from  Mrs.  Abbott,  and 
then  the  stillness  of  night  closed  round  the  bungalow,  broken  only 
by  the  sick  child's  impatient  moaning  and  tossing,  which  Patience 
was  now  powerless  to  still.  All  night  she  watched,  and  all  the 
next  day  she  would  not  let  her  strained  and  weary  eyes  close  for 
one  moment  lest  she  should  fall  asleep  at  her  post.  When  the 
doctor  came  in  for  the  third  time  on  that  day,  he  looked  so  grave 
that  her  fears  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  she  could  not  have 
slept  had  she  tried.  Against  such  raging  fever  the  child's  strength 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  when  the  doctor  looked  in  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  second  morning  he  was  scarcely  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  little  man  lying  pale  and  exhausted  in  his  cot,  with 
nothing  but  his  faint  breathing  to  show  he  lived. 

'  I  fear  he  cannot  last  through  the  day,'  said  the  young  man, 
*  even  if  he  were  to  take  all  the  nourishment  I  order  for  him. 
The  fever  has  burnt  the  life  out  of  him,  poor  little  chap ;  and  no 
one  knows  where  his  father  is.  None  of  my  telegrams  have  been 
answered.'  And  the  doctor  was  off  once  more. 

Patience's  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  that  would  not  be  kept  back 
when  she  thought  of  Graham's  despair.  <  0  God,'  she  murmured, 
'  take  me,  and  let  little  Jack  live.  Take  me,  and  let  me  be  at 
rest,  for  I  have  no  place  here,  0  Lord.'  Little  Jack  opened  his 
eyes,  and  when  she  looked  at  him  she  knew  her  prayer  was  vain. 

When  the  doctor  had  paid  his  evening  visit,  and  was  on  his 
way  back  to  the  town,  he  met  Graham,  hurrying  with  a  grey,  set 
face  towards  his  bungalow. 

'  Is  he  ...  alive  ?  '   he  asked  hoarsely. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  he  is  conscious,'  said  the  doctor,  and  sped  on, 
knowing  he  could  say  no  more. 
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G-raham  stopped  on  the  threshold  to  take  off  his  boots,  and 
then  softly  entered  the  nursery.  Patience  was  seated  beside  her 
charge,  with  a  tiny  hand  clasped  in  one  of  hers,  while  with  the 
other  she  screened  her  face  from  the  child,  lest  he  should  see  her 
tears.  But  he  was  lying  quite  still,  with  closed  eyes,  and  it  was 
only  when  Graham  whispered,  '  Jack,  my  little  man,  Daddy  is 
here,'  that  he  showed  signs  of  consciousness.  Then  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  from  his  pillow,  but  fell  back  on  his  father's 
shoulder  with  a  sigh  and  a  piteous  murmur  of  '  Jack  so  tired, 
Daddy,'  that  went  through  poor  Graham's  heart  like  a  knife.  He 
took  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  Patience,  relinquishing  the 
little  hand,  tried  to  steal  away  unobserved.  But  Jack's  '  Not  go 
'way,  Pacie,'  brought  her  back  to  her  post,  and  kept  her  there 
until  the  end  came. 

From  time  to  time  the  child  would  swallow  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
food,  uttering  a  few  words  of  plaintive  remonstrance, — either  '  Jack 
so  tired,'  or  '  Let  Jack  alone.'  Once  he  asked  '  Pacie  '  to  sing 
'  Fox,'  and,  steadying  her  voice  with  an  effort,  she  gently  crooned 
'  When  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night.'  He  was  too 
weak  to  say  the  customary  '  adenn  '  when  she  had  finished,  and 
lay  quite  motionless  till  just  before  his  death.  Then  he  looked 
up  into  his  father's  face  and  said,  '  Kiss  Jack,  Daddy  ;  Jack  goin' 
bye.  Pacie,  kiss  Jack  too.' 

Five  minutes  later  Patience  knew  that  her  vigil  was  at  an 
end,  and  she  crept  noiselessly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NEXT  day  Patience  had  sickened  with  smallpox,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott  hastily  migrated  to  Graham's  bungalow  to  nurse  her.  It 
was  a  sharp  attack,  but  the  little  woman  weathered  it  bravely, 
thanks  to  her  naturally  wiry  constitution  and  her  friend's  careful 
nursing.  When  she  was  allowed  to  sit  up  in  bed  she  asked  for  a 
looking-glass,  trembling  exceedingly  lest  one  more  trial  might  be 
in  store  for  her  in  the  disfigurement  of  her  poor  little  face,  at  no 
time  of  more  than  passable  comeliness.  Was  it  wrong  of  her  to 
thank  God  for  having  spared  her  this  further  affliction?  It 
meant  so  much  to  one  of  her  shrinking  disposition,  whose  path 
through  life  would  have  become  even  harder  had  she  believed 
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herself  to  be  a  repulsive  object  as  well  as  stupid,  dull,  awkward, 
and  unwelcome.  And  she  had  dreaded— for  was  she  not  a 
woman  ?— the  painful  impression  which  her  countenance,  blurred 
and  altered,  would  have  produced  upon  her  hero's  mind,  kindly 
as  he  would  have  striven  to  conceal  the  fact. 

When  she  was  considered  out  of  quarantine  Graham  came  to 
see  her,  and  her  shyness  in  receiving  him  was  much  tempered 
with  gentle  sympathy,  for  she  had  shared  his  sorrow  with  him, 
and  no  longer  felt  herself  on  a  different  platform.  He  did  not 
allude  to  his  loss,  but  kept  the  conversation  on  everyday  subjects, 
never  permitting  it  to  flag,  and  drawing  out  his  companion's 
ideas  with  so  much  tact  that  she  forgot  to  be  nervous,  and 
delighted  him  with  her  quaint  sayings  and  simple  unworldly 
wisdom.  Now  Graham  had  just  heard  the  true  story  of  Patience 
Owen  from  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  pitied  her  sincerely,  though  he 
could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  notion  that  a  girl  who  allowed 
herself,  without  a  word  of  protest,  to  be  put  in  the  undignified 
position  of  a  candidate  for  marriage  with  a  total  stranger  would 
hardly  have  the  strength  of  character  to  steer  a  straight  course 
through  life — speaking  the  truth  and  shaming  the  devil — and  so 
he  proposed  to  himself  to  put  her  to  the  test,  with  the  idea  that 
if  she  came  through  it  triumphantly  he  would  consider  the 
advisability  of  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  Therefore,  when  at 
length  a  pause  occurred  in  their  conversation,  Graham,  instead  of 
rising  to  go,  suddenly  resumed  his  serious  manner,  and  remarked, 
'  We  are  friends,  Miss  Owen,  are  we  not  ?  ' 

(  Yes,'  faltered  Patience,  all  at  once  grown  shy. 

;  And  friends  will  not  fall  out  for  a  trifle  ?  ' 

'  No,  indeed,'  she  answered.  '  I  have  so  few  that  I  could  not 
afford  that.' 

'  Then  will  you  tell  me  what  brought  you  out  to  Pagiri  ? ' 

Poor  Patience  blushed  painfully,  twisted  her  fingers  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  showed  every  sign  of  distress.  'I  left 
home  because  they  didn't  want  me,'  she  said  hurriedly  and  with 
downcast  eyes,  '  and  came  out  to  marry  one  of  the  missionaries. 
No  one  would  have  me,  so  Mrs.  Abbott  took  me  to  live  with  her.' 

What  it  cost  her  to  make  such  a  confession  Graham  dimly 
guessed.  He  hated  himself  for  his  cruelty,  and  a  great  wave  of 
compassion  for  the  poor  forlorn  girl  swept  through  his  heart — 
compassion  mingled  with  admiration  for  her  courage.  '  Forgive 
me,'  he  said.  '  Poor  child,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
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owing  to  you.  Do  you  think  I  could  make  your  life  brighter  ? 
Patience,  will  you  let  me  try  ? '  But  before  she  could  answer 
him  Mrs.  Abbott  had  bustled  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  directors  at  Pamba  telegraphed  for  Graham  once  more  on 
the  day  following  his  visit  to  Patience,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  on  his  return  a  week  later  he  should  not  find  her  at  Pagiri. 
*  He  shall  not  marry  me  out  of  pity,'  she  said  to  herself.  '  He 
cannot  possibly  love  me,  and  without  his  love  I  could  not  be  his 
wife.  It  would  break  my  heart.'  So  with  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty she  persuaded  Mrs.  Abbott  that  she  had  centred  all  her  hopes 
on  becoming  a  hospital  nurse,  begging  her  to  use  her  influence 
with  the  matron  of  the  great  hospital  at  Khansal,  so  that  she 
might  be  taken  on  at  once  as  a  probationer.  The  day  before 
Graham  returned  to  Pagiri  Patience  had  left,  and  as  she  was  being 
deposited  twenty-four  hours  later  with  her  modest  luggage  at  the 
gates  of  the  hospital,  tired  out  and  heartsick  now  that  the  excite- 
ment of  her  flight  was  past,  Graham  was  crossing  the  bit  of  waste 
land  which  lay  between  his  own  bungalow  and  the  Abbotts',  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  as  he  walked  what  he  should  say  to  Patience 
if  only  Mrs.  Abbott  would  give  him  a  chance  of  seeing  her  alone. 

His  surprise  was  great  when  he  heard  of  her  departure,  and 
that  night  he  smoked  in  stony  silence — *  for  all  the  world  like  a 
deaf-mute,'  Mrs.  Abbott  complained  when  he  had  gone.  Next 
day,  after  making  arrangements  so  that  his  work  should  not  suffer 
during  his  absence,  he  gave  himself  forty-eight  hours'  leave,  and 
took  the  train  for  Khansal. 

Patience  had  been  given  a  day's  rest  after  her  journey,  but  on 
the  second  day  she  had  begun  her  training,  and  in  the  old  grey 
linen  gown,  large  white  apron,  and  mob-cap  she  had  been  all  day 
long  receiving  instruction  in  her  future  duties.  The  sights  which 
she  saw  made  her  seriously  doubt  her  suitability  for  the  profession 
she  had  chosen,  and  from  standing  about  for  so  many  hours  she 
was  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue.  She  could  not  eat,  and  felt  weary 
and  lonely  to  the  very  last  degree.  At  seven  o'clock  she  was  free, 
and  on  her  way  to  her  own  little  cubicle,  where  she  hoped  to  lie 
down  for  an  hour  before  supper,  but  she  was  stopped  by  a  message 
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from  the  matron  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  visitor  for  Miss 
Qwen — not  yet  metamorphosed  into  Sister  Patience — and  would 
she  '  step  down  '  into  the  dining-hall  ?  Wonderingly  she  obeyed 
the  summons,  thinking  as  she  went  down  the  long  nights  of  stairs 
how  fatiguing  it  would  be  to  '  step  up '  again. 

The  long  cool  dining-room  was  very  dark,  and  she  was  not  at 
first  quite  sure  .that  it  was  John  Graham  who  stood  before  her. 
But  when  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  '  Patience,  why  did  you 
run  away  from  Pagiri  when  you  knew  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you  ?  '  she  felt  all  that  his  presence  at  Khansal  meant.  She 
tried  to  speak  so  as  to  answer  his  question,  or  at  least  to  ask  him 
how  he  did,  but  no  words  would  come.  And  when  he  saw  the 
tired  white  face,  and  felt  how  her  hand  trembled,  he  did  not  press 
for  a  reply,  but  led  her  to  a  sofa  and  sat  down  beside  her.  '  I 
have  come  to  fetch  you  home,  dear,'  he  said.  '  You  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  work  here,  and  I  want  you  very  much.' 
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THAT'S  my  first  love,  faded  and  thin.  The  photograph,  I  mean, 
not  the  young  lady;  she  is  far  from  that.  I  saw  her  only  last 
month  ;  I  came  in  upon  her  at  lunch-time.  She  was  eating  a 
sweet  omelette  and  drinking  bottled  stout.  I  dare  say  she  is  just 
as  glad  she  hasn't  married  me,  as  I  am  I  haven't  married  her. 
The  fact  is  people  can't  indulge  in  stout  in  June  with  impunity, 
and  Phyllis  must  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  will  take  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  keep  her  old  admirers  and  her  figure. 
As  Amanda  does,  on  milk  and  lettuces. 

It  is  odd  that  this  old  album  of  mine,  unearthed  like  a  collec- 
tion of  postage-stamps,  from  heaven  knows  where,  should  open  at 
that  page.  For  first  love  glances  at  me  demurely  from  it,  in 
fancy  dress,  coquettish  with  a  fan  ;  first  love  that  has  touched 
with  fire  so  many  nervous  and  anguished  quills.  And  yet,  to  be 
quite  cairn  and  judicial,  I  have  doubts  whether  first  love  means 
more  than  the  natural  delight  all  must  take  in  the  earliest  revela- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  pleasures  or  fine  sights  in  life.  The  first 
visit  to  the  play,  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  the  first  journey 
abroad ;  there  is  nothing  quite  like  them  in  later  years  :  but  only, 
I  think,  because  they  are  the  first ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not 
exclude  happiness,  and  often  a  truer  happiness  by  far,  in  subsequent 
experiences.  No  man,  of  course,  forgets  his  first  pantomime,  but 
for  all  that  he  may  enjoy  the  theatre  more  than  ever ;  and  not 
only  the  theatre,  but  lying  on  the  sands,  and  tripping  over  to 
Antwerp ;  aye,  and  being  in  love. 

My  album  is  one  almost  entirely  of  school  and  college,  and  it 
is  only  at  the  end  that  I  have  a  few  presentments  of  the  gentler 
sex.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  better  so  ;  for  time,  so  kindly  in 
most  aspects,  is  pitiless  with  fashions.  Time  will  often  deal 
tenderly  with  a  face,  but  he  is  savage  over  a  chignon,  and  though 
he  may  spare  a  woman's  charm,  he  is  brutal  with  her  costume. 
No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  pointing  out  Phyllis  to  his  friends 
with  gloom,  and  explaining  how  much  she  made  him  suffer,  for  she 
is  in  fancy  dress,  and  fancy  dress  is  stationary  and  becoming.  But 
those  same  friends  whose  voices  are  sympathetically  hushed  over 
Phyllis  as  goddess  of  the  spring,  burst  into  wild  cackle  of  laughter 
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over  the  lady  next  her,  whose  head  is  crowned  with  monstrous 
plaits,  and  whose  pretty  figure  bulges  in  a  terrible  savage  costume 
of  ruches  and  pleatings  and  bows.  So  I  am  glad  I  have  not  too 
many  of  them,  nor  too  many  of  solid  aunts  in  cascades  of  moire 
antique,  nor  of  gentlemen  in  curly  hats,  who  to  the  modern 
eye  look  like  lion  comiques,  though  they  were  ornaments  of  the 
Eow  in  '69  ;  nor  of  little  sisters,  married  since,  and  mothers, 
with  their  feet  at  right  angles  and  ribbons  in  their  bushy  hair, 
and  the  ends  of  the  photographer's  rest  sticking  out  round  their 
plump  necks.  No,  my  book  is  mainly  a  book  of  the  friends  of  my 
youth,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  with  whom  I  went  arm-in-arm 
down  the  school  high  street,  to  whom  I  drank  across  the  long  club 
tables  at  the  university.  Let  us  look  in  upon  them  and  see, 
short  though  the  time  may  be,  what  roads  they  have  travelled 
since  then. 

For  short  though  the  time  is,  some  have  gone  up  in  the  world, 
and  some  have  gone  down,  to  reappear  with  wild  eyes  and  matted 
hair,  and  borrow  money.  Only  last  autumn,  late  September,  very 
wild  and  wet,  I  was  sitting  over  an  early  fire  in  a  country  house 
when  summoned  to  a  rain-soaked  figure  in  the  hall.  It  was 
Parkes,  whose  photograph  beams  youthfully  in  my  book  here, 
between  the  member  for  Sarum,  engaged  last  week  to  a  girl  with 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  the  gallant  young  Lancer  whose  promo- 
tion to  a  troop  I  saw  gazetted  only  this  morning.  If  I  look  into  the 
young  Parkes's  eyes,  that  smile  so  hopefully,  I  can  detect  nothing 
of  the  hard  fate  that  was  to  drive  him  down  so  low.  Character 
is  fate,  says  Novalis,  but  I  confess  I  can  neither  read  nor  recall 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  boy  that  was  to  play  him  so  harsh 
a  trick  as  a  man.  He  had  no  money,  he  says,  and  was  weak  and 
ill  in  London,  and  he  thought  he  could  earn  something  and  get  a 
little  fresh  air  by  joining  a  band  of  hop-pickers  in  Kent.  But 
the  season  has  gone  against  them,  and  it  has  done  nothing  but 
rain,  and  seeing  me  pass  in  the  village .  He  pauses  elo- 
quently and  diffidently.,  and  in  a  flash  I  recall  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  when  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  he  sat  down  just  after 
lock-up  to  write  his  name  across  his  likeness.  I  could  hear 
the  clatter  of  young  feet  along  the  passages,  and  the  cries  and 
laughter,  the  house-supper  singing  from  across  the  road,  and  the 
solemn  school-clock  that  struck  and  seemed  to  toll  the  last  passing 
moments  of  our  boyhood.  Parkes  has  gone  down  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  always  Fortune  for  him  with  her  wheel.  One  twist  of 
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it  and  the  barque  that  has  hitherto  known  no  steersman,  drifting 
here  and  there  over  the  dark  waters,  cuts  gallantly  into  harbour, 
and  is  at  rest  from  wandering.  For  what  greater  consolation  has 
life  for  all  of  us  than  the  blessings  that  so  often  descend  on  our 
small  deserts  ?  Tom  Jones,  happy  at  last  in  the  possession  of  his 
Sophia ;  and  that  scamp  of  a  Gil  Bias,  a  man  of  consideration  and 
position,  with  all  the  long  Andalusian  evenings  to  laugh  over  his 
old  bright  rogueries. 

There  is  some  little  romance  in  this  book  of  mine,  some  few 
imprudent  marriages,  some  dire  wrestling  with  poverty  and  mis- 
apprehension. Here's  that  good  fellow  Stephen,  one  of  those  fine 
and  open  natures  that  in  their  richness  just  lacking  judgment 
play  more  havoc  with  their  fortunes  than  others  far  poorer.  Poor 
Stephen  has  made  a  bad  marriage,  has  succumbed  to  an  affection 
which  I  suppose  he  should  have  wrestled  with  and  conquered  ; 
and  for  all  I  know  of  him,  may  be  living  some  dreadful  retired 
watering-place  life,  gradually  growing  fat  and  sour.  He  comes  no 
more  to  the  club,  nor  to  chambers,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  disparu, 
and  yet,  so  mysteriously  are  we  compounded,  I  confess  I  cannot 
help  altogether  envying  him ;  for,  after  all,  I  have  my  strong 
suspicions  the  young  fellow  is  perfectly  happy.  At  any  rate,  if  I 
had  to  choose,  I  would  rather  be  he  than  Beaufoy,  who  has  won 
the  angular  affections  of  Lord  Blanker's  eldest  girl,  and  lives  with 
her  frigidly  in  a  brown  house  in  Green  Street.  %  Position  has  a 
poor  chance  when  it  stands  side  by  side  with  content,  and  if 
Stephen's  is  the  goatherd's  cottage  of  poverty  and  fresh  cheese, 
Beaufoy's  is  the  icemaiden's  palace  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
glacier. 

And,  again,  here  is  Dean,  standing  in  grey,  next  the  cymbals 
and  big  drum  of  the  school  volunteers.  War  in  those  days 
delighted  Dean's  ardent  soul,  and  war  these  last  few  years  has 
been  his.  Not,  indeed,  the  war  of  the  high  shrill  clarion,  nor  the 
malevolent  ping  of  the  rifle,  but  war  that  to  many  stout  hearts  is 
infinitely  more  bitter,  infinitely  more  full  of  privation  and  sting  ; 
Amazonic  war,  the  war  of  female  relatives  armed  to  the  teeth,  with 
tongues  to  which  if  they  give  one  twist  the  wound  is  incurable. 
You  see,  Dean  was  reading  in  the  country  with  an  army  coach ;  in 
the  country  where  are  always  the  freshest  vegetables  and  the  most 
outrageous  scandal,  the  richest  milk  and  the  most  cold-blooded 
murders ;  and  there  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woodsawyer's  daughter, 
and  not  a  particularly  beautiful  daughter  either.  I  can't  explain 
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it,  for  love  is  a  mystery,  almost  the  only  one  left  us  ;  I  simply 
state  it  as  a  fact,  that  Dean  saw  in  the  girl  the  one  woman  destined 
to  make  him  happy,  and  that  when  he  went  up  for  his  examina- 
tion to  Burlington  House  (which,  by  the  way,  he  failed  to  pass), 
he  took  his  Susie  with  him,  and  from  suburban  lodgings  wrote 
to  inform  his  father  she  was  his  wife.  Fathers  have  had  such 
letters  before,  and  will  have  many  such  again,  but  they  will  never 
get  to  like  them ;  and  no  father  ever,  perhaps,  liked  such  a  com- 
munication less  than  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  himself  meditating  a 
union  somewhat  similar  with  a  clever  governess.  And  the 
daughters,  Dean's  sisters!  the  elderly  neuralgic  one,  and  the 
youngest  just  out  and  fearful  of  having  her  chances  spoilt  by 
her  brother's  mesalliance,  and  the  lady  that  came  between  with 
no  office  in  life  but  good  works  and  malice— why,  their  shrill 
rectory  cries  reverberated  in  that  one  suburban  room  where  I 
have  often  heard  them,  with  its  bed  in  one  corner  and  plain  table 
by  the  window,  on  which  Dean  was  always  trying  to  learn  his  drill 
with  pieces  of  matches  for  men,  and  Susie  manoeuvring  them  for 
him  out  of  the  red  book.  He  and  she  have  had  many  an  up  and 
down  since  then,  and  have  by  no  means  done  struggling,  but  I 
believe  they'll  end  by  beating  the  sisters  yet,  and  spending  their 
Christmas  in  the  old  house  which  the  ladies  have  vowed  by  all 
their  tea-table  gods  that  Susie  shall  never  enter.  Except,  of  course, 
over  their  bodies.  Romance,  romance,  my  book  is  full  of  it,  and 
every  other  book,  too,  that  holds  the  likenesses  of  men.  Here  are 
younger  sons  who  have  come  into  their  brothers'  fortunes,  their 
brothers  having  fallen  over  Colorado  peaks,  or  died  of  fever  in 
Italy,  or  been  hurried  away  with  an  Afghan  matchlock  bullet 
through  the  heart.  Here's  a  young  gentleman  has  had  a  fortune 
left  him  by  a  man  he  never  saw,  and  now  need  never  climb  an 
omnibus,  nor  swelter  second-class  on  the  Underground  again  ; 
here's  another  has  run  through  his  money,  and  glad  enough  to 
speak  a  couple  of  lines  at  the  '  Empress,'  and  come  on  as  a  police- 
man in  the  knockabout  Christmas  pantomime  ;  here's  one  ruined 
by  speculation  and  kept  by  his  young  wife's  music  lessons,  and, 
so  easily  do  we  become  base,  getting  rather  to  like  it,  and  I  doubt 
will  ever  try  again.  Here's  the  unlucky  Arthur,  who  married  a 
bad  wife,  rid  himself  of  her,  and  has  only  just  united  himself  to 
a  second  not  so  very  much  better.  Here's  one  sane  enough  in 
those  days  and  a  hard  leg-hitter,  which  I  take  to  be  a  sign  of 
sanity,  as  mad  now  as  vanity  and  religion  can  make  Mm ;  and 
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here's  another  clean  cracked  in  a  laboratory  with   making  dia- 
monds and  peering  after  specks  of  gold. 

I  have  many  groups  of  societies  and  clubs  and  reading  parties. 
Somehow,  when  five-and-twenty  is  passed,  one  is  no  longer  photo- 
graphed in  a  group.  We  are  all  too  deeply  occupied  in  playing 
our  own  game,  I  suppose,  to  come  together  in  the  old  kindly 
fashion  under  the  lens,  and  after  five-and-twenty  our  last  group  is 
that  of  marriage.  But  here  we  all  are,  done  on  the  Ehine,  and 
somehow  managing  to  look  very  German.  Those  were  the  pleasant 
days  when  we  danced  at  Unkel,  in  the  great  tent  on  a  Sunday, 
and  drank  sour  wine,  and  in  the  evening  sat  round  the  old  pro- 
fessor and  heard  him  expound  the  stories  of  the  stars.  One  of  us 
is  a  schoolmaster,  and  one  an  aide-de-camp,  and  one  a  parson,  and 
the  rest  beat  the  hot  pavements  of  the  Temple  and  drone  away 
the  days  in  court  and  library.  And  if  sometimes  we  fall  asleep 
over  our  books,  I  think  we  sometimes  dream  of  the  shady  court- 
yard of  our  pension  and  the  garden  under  the  cherry-trees  where 
we  used  to  work,  and  can  sometimes  hear  the  songs  of  the  regi- 
ments passing  in  the  early  morning  and  the  susurrus  of  the 
Ehine,  parting  and  falling  round  the  shady  island.  I  have  no 
photograph  of  the  place  itself,  nor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  pension, 
with  his  long  beard  and  still  longer  pipe,  nor  of  his  pretty  daughter 
and  her  friend,  staying  with  her  to  master  cookery  before  her 
marriage,  nor  of  the  rusty  troubadour  with  dyed  moustache  who 
used  to  tinkle  his  guitar  under  the  limes  with  a  plate  in  front  of 
him  for  our  contributions  ;  but  they  are  all  grouped  together 
faithfully  in  my  memory,  and  behind  them  stretches  the  long  cool 
ride  up  to  the  ruined  abbey  in  the  mountains,  where  are  the 
uneven  mounds  of  the  dead  nuns,  and  the  sunken  crosses  over 
which  the  mosses  creeping  scarcely  leave  a  trace  of  the  deeply 
graven  Ruhe  in  Gottes  Schooss — Eest  in  God's  bosom ! 

From  the  abbey  of  Heisterbach  to  a  railway  arch  on  the  Surrey 
side  is  a  far  cry,  but  I  am  called  thither  by  a  strange  photograph  of 
a  woman  in  a  long  cloak,  round  whose  shrunken  body  is  wound  a 
long  thick  rope.  She  holds  an  end  in  either  hand  and  looks  out 
straight  in  front  of  her,  emaciated,  haggard,  startled.  Any  one 
who  will  may  take  the  rope  and  beat  her  with  it.  She  committed 
a  great  crime,  she  has  been  a  great  sinner,  and  nothing  shall  be 
forgiven  her,  for  she  hated  much.  So  she  stands  under  the  rail- 
way arch  on  the  Surrey  side,  mute  and  suffering,  excommunicate 
and  abhorrent  to  herself  and  all. 
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Here  is  her  history.  Frances  J.  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
doctor,  one  of  those  men  of  great  natural  energy  and  physique, 
whose  chief  faculty  wanting  seems  to  be  that  of  taking  rest ;  one 
of  those  men,  temperate  and  powerful,  who  are  the  life  if  they  are 
not  the  soul  of  a  country  district,  on  all  the  boards  and  author  of 
all  the  county  schemes,  and  who  die  as  they  have  lived,  standing 
and  working.  He  had  two  daughters,  Frances  and  Louisa,  whose 
mother  had  died  when  they  were  quite  little,  and  whose  place  had 
been  taken  by  Frances  since  her  sixteenth  year ;  when,  presenting 
herself  quietly  before  her  father  in  his  study,  she  requested  the 
dismissal  of  the  governess,  since,  said  she,  Miss  Evans  had  nothing 
more  to  teach  her  and  was  only  a  useless  expense  ;  and  from  that 
day  till  the  day  of  her  father's  death  Frances  was  everything  in 
the  household,  educating  her  younger  sister  and  still  rinding  time 
to  carry  her  own  education  further,  more  especially  in  the  direction 
of  science,  to  which  she  was  passionately  devoted.  When  she  was 
twenty  and  her  sister  Louisa  eighteen,  there  came  as  an  assistant 
in  the  practice  a  certain  George  13.,  a  young  doctor  of  thirty,  who, 
after  a  career  of  more  or  less  vagabondage — ship's  surgeon  and  the 
rest  of  it — was  desirous  of  settling  down  to  work  and  becoming 
respectable.  He  was  one  of  those  nonchalant,  observant,  selfish, 
and  yet  humorous  natures  that,  with  a  deep  touch  of  the  scoundrel 
in  them,  seem  specially  framed  to  attract  women,  and  with  him 
Frances  at  once  fell  deeply  in  love,  deeply  and  silently  as  her 
nature  wa,s.  She  never  seemed  to  wonder  or  reflect  whether  her 
affection  were  returned ;  it  was  enough  for  her  to  feel  it ;  until 
one  afternoon  she  surprised  George  and  her  sister  in  a  secret 
interview  that  left  her  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  under- 
standing between  them.  She  gave  no  sign  of  agitation,  nor  ap- 
peared to  notice  their  being  together,  but  contented  herself  with 
writing  George  a  note,  in  which  she  desired  to  see  him  that  night 
in  the  dining-room,  when  the  house  was  quiet.  It  was  from  that 
moment  that  she  felt  with  a  certain  terror,  in  itself  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  her,  how  overmastering  was  her  passion  and  how  all  else 
must  yield  to  it,  and  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  calm  as  she 
seemed,  there  was  raging  within  her  something  of  the  demon  of 
the  Borgias  and  Brinvilliers.  'I  have  sent  for  you,'  she  said, 
'  that  /  may  speak  and  not  you  !  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
you  will  ruin  yourself  if  you  attach  yourself  to  my  sister.  On  my 
father's  death — and  he  may  die  at  any  moment — everything  is  to 
be  left  to  me,  to  my  complete  discretion  and  control ;  and  if  you 
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marry  her,  even  in  my  father's  lifetime,  there  will  not  be  one  six- 
pence for  you.  I  am  too  proud  to  suggest  any  alternative  that 
may  seem  distasteful  to  you.'  George  looked  at  her.  '  It  was 
the  merest  flirtation,'  he  said.  '  I  cannot  live  without  an  affair, 
an  affection  of  some  kind,  and  you  have  never  seemed  to  like  me.' 

Frances  gave  him  her  hand.  *  You  know  only  the  liking  of 
the  novels ;  I  will  show  you  one  outside  of  them.  But  I  demand 
the  most  absolute  fidelity.  Put  an  end  to  this  absurdity  with 
Louisa  in  any  way  you  please.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  her  or  to  my 
father,  and  I  desire  you  to  make  no  mention  to  her  of  my  inter- 
ference. Wait  only  for  me,  and  be  silent.  Good  night.' 

And  then  began  a  struggle  in  the  house,  the  more  terrible  for 
its  silence.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  any  of  the  combatants,  and 
no  one  present,  unless  he  were  a  student  of  gesture  and  glance  and 
of  all  those  words  unsaid  which  in  these  crises  are  so  much  more 
significant  than  talk,  would  have  guessed  that  at  that  decorous 
supper-table  he  was  a  spectator  of  a  tragedy  antique  in  its  intensity 
and  catastrophe.  For  the  fact  is  that  George  was  attracted  by 
Louisa  and  repelled  by  Frances  ;  was,  so  far  as  his  nature  went,  in 
love  with  her,  and  determined  to  marry  her,  and,  though  he  dared 
not  come  to  an  open  rupture  or  an  open  avowal,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  sound  the  doctor  and  at  the  same  time  learn  something 
of  the  disposal  of  the  money. 

The  doctor,  like  all  busy  men  who  live  but  little  in  their 
families,  either  in  thought  or  fact,  listened  to  him  patiently  and 
decided  promptly.  He  accepted  the  young  man's  assurance  that 
he  had  not  yet  spoken  to  his  daughter,  and  desired  him  not  to  do 
so  for  a  year,  when  she  would  be  of  a  more  suitable  age  and 
George's  position  more  certain,  and  ended  by  saying  that  anything 
he  might  leave  behind  him  would  be  equally  divided  between  his 
girls,  and  that  George  was  heartily  welcome  to  Louisa's  share  with 
her,  if  only  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  it  and  her.  And  then 
he  dismissed  the  affair  altogether  from  his  mind,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  quite  forgot  it.  He  had  done  his  duty,  he  thought,  and  went 
about  his  work  in  the  belief  that  he  had  acted  like  a  good  and 
prudent  father.  Three  months  later,  his  position  in  the  house 
becoming  intolerable,  George  determined  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Frances,  and  had  an  interview  with  her  as  before 
late  at  night.  There,  driven  to  a  desperate  and  cowardly  ex- 
pedient, he  told  her  that  what  he  had  said  as  to  his  flirtation  with 
her  sister  was  not  true,  that  it  was  something  far  more  serious, 
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and  that  as  a  man  of  honour  he  was  bound  to  marry  Louisa  and 
that  speedily.  Frances  believed  George's  story,  and  her  deter- 
mination was  quickly  taken.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  her 
sister  and  save  at  the  same  time  the  poor  girl's  honour  and  her 
own  passion.  She  contented  herself  with  upbraiding  George  and 
seeming  to  accept  the  position  ;  and,  not  to  enter  into  detail,  she 
left  the  town  with  her  sister  on  a  visit,  and  within  a  fortnight  the 
poor  girl  was  dead,  poisoned.  A  few  nights  later  she  had  a  last 
interview  with  George— an  interview  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
avoid.  It  was  brief  and  violent,  and  overheard.  There  she 
avowed  her  crime  and  defended  it.  George's  passionate  answer 
was  that  what  he  had  said  was  a  lie,  a  fabrication  to  escape  from 
her  furious  jealousy  and  importunities,  and  that  he  would  denounce 
her.  There  was  a  cry  and  a  fall  in  the  passage  outside,  and 
hurrying  there,  panic-stricken,  they  found  the  doctor,  dying. 
Though  he  never  spoke  again,  it  was  evident  he  had  overheard 
all.  There  is  no  need  to  trace  all  Frances'  gradual  and  terrible 
punishment.  Almost  the  strangest  part  of  the  story,  perhaps,  is 
that  she  and  George  were  married,  after  all. 

Here's  a  blunt-headed  boy  with  a  large  mouth  and  rough  hair, 
who  is  gradually  bursting  and  overflowing  like  a  cotton-pod  into 
a  demagogue.  He  was  Cleon,  the  leatherseller,  in  our  school 
debating  society,  and  quite  a  snatcher  of  Spartan  cakes  from  Pylos 
in  the  Union,  with  a  fine  flow  of  Cleon  language,  entirely  of  the 
scraps  of  leather  order  of  that  famous  man.  I  admire  most  in 
him  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  for  in  hot  and  cold 
weather  he  is  just  the  same,  pausing  neither  to  blow  his  knuckles 
nor  wipe  his  brow.  I  meet  him  occasionally  in  the  Strand, 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  lowering  eyes  and 
muttering  lips.  Not  money  enough  yet,  he  says,  to  go  into  the 
House,  but  just  money  enougli  to  wait,  while  meantime  he  tears 
about  the  country,  to  the  Giggleswick  Athenaeum  to  lecture  on 
the  true  meaning  of  Democracy,  or  the  Salsford  Liberal  Club  on 
Philosophic  Badicalism.  Advance,  friend  Cleon  !  the  hour  will 
come  when  thou  wilt  savagely  bite  thy  nails  below  the  gangway 
and  pad  and  fret  the  river-terrace. 

Among  other  politicians  I  have  those  staunch  Conservatives 
Wardour  and  Lesley,  county  members  both  of  them,  and  with  all 
the  reverence  in  the  world  for  their  views  and  party,  I  cannot  look 
at  them  without  laughing.  What  on  earth  do  they  know  about 
politics  ?  They  were  both  of  them  pretty  low  down  in  the  school, 
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and  neither  has  taken  any  pains  since  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Only  yesterday  I  walked  with  them  across  St.  James's  Park  down 
to  the  House,  and  in  my  pleasant  way  I  bantered  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. '  Ah  ! '  said  I,  '  if  everybody  knew  as  much  about  you  legis- 
lators as  I  do,  there  would  be  a  Revolution.  The  learned  masses 
would  rise  and  drag  you  off  the  benches.  I  know  what  you're 
laughing  at,'  I  continued  ;  '  you're  laughing  at  learned  masses.  I 
only  use  the  adjective  relatively,  and  I  do  maintain  that  compared 
with  you  the  masses  are  learned.  I  maintain  that  the  Board  School 
boy  knows  a  hundred  times  more  than  you,  educated  as  you  have 
been ;  knows  a  hundred  times  more  history  and  literature  ;  in  a 
word,  is  a  hundred  times  better  informed.  Could  either  of  you 
sketch  for  me  the  history  of  the  rupture  of  our  relations  with 
America — have  either  of  you  studied  Ireland,  even  in  Froude  ? 
And  yet  how  blithe  a  vote  will  you  give  on  Coercion  or  the  Crimes 
Act !  While  my  School  Board  hero —  '  Great  heaven  ! '  said 
Lesley,  with  a  shudder,  *  you're  a  Radical !  ' 

I  do  not  suggest  these  two  young  men  are  impostors ;  I 
only  affirm  they  are  hopelessly  ignorant.  But  next  to  them  there 
is  an  impostor,  and  a  very  pretty  impostor,  too.  Ah,  my  dear 
Postern,  I  know  you,  and  you  know  I  know  you,  and  it  is  useless 
trying  your  thoughtful  airs  with  me,  or  that  pathetic  aspect  of 
overwork.  You  were  born  a  humbug,  Postern,  and  a  humbug  you 
will  die.  You  posed  over  your  coral  and  bells,  affecting  to  see  in 
them  symbols  of  a  universal  vanity,  and  at  the  last  you  will  pose 
and  make  large  sad  eyes  at  the  nurse  who  attends  to  soothe  your 
remaining  hours.  It  would  be  a  treat  for  Diogenes  to  walk  down 
Piccadilly  with  Postern.  Talk  on  what  lofty  subject  you  will, 
any  one  of  the  many  that  Postern  affirms  touch  him  to  the  soul, 
directly  he  gets  into  Piccadilly  he  loses  his  head.  His  eyes  are 
all  over  the  street  and  he  answers  at  random.  He  bows  with  a 
sweet  melancholy  smile  to  a  victoria  and  gives  a  short  statesman- 
like nod  to  a  hansom  cab  ;  and  directly  he  gets  into  the  Row  he 
darts  from  your  side  and  bends  over  chairs,  pressing  little  gloved 
hands  and  murmuring  like  the  south-west  wind  among  the  pines. 
He  believes  himself  a  happy  combination  of  Cobbett  and  Disraeli, 
with  a  dash  of  Lord  George  Bcntinck,  and  he  never  dislikes  me 
so  thoroughly  as  when  I  get  him  to  talk  of  his  father,  a  Radical 
manufacturer  of  the  North.  He  will  marry  a  wife  who  will  pre- 
side over  a  second-rate  political  salon  in  South  Kensington,  and 
he  will  die  an  under-secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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For,  notwithstanding  all  his  accomplishments,  all  his  Chester- 
fieldian  graces  and  douceurs,  what  he  really  cares  and  knows  most 
about,  as  he  explains  pathetically,  are  the  needs  and  welfare  of 

the  people. 

Of  my  young  friends,  there  are  perhaps  one-third  of  them 
married.  You  may  comment  on  and  wonder  at  married  life  for 
ever,  and  not  get  much  farther  in  deciding  who  is  happiest,  Bene- 
dick before  or  Benedick  after.  I  can  only  say  that  of  all  my  married 
contemporaries,  I  meet  with  none  of  them  whom  the  ceremony 
has  superlatively  improved  or  rendered  superlatively  happy. 
Their  happiness  may,  perhaps,  lie  far  hid  from  the  common  eye, 
but  I  take  it  happiness  is  bound  to  show  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
I  certainly  meet  with  more  merry  bachelors  than  merry  married 
men.  And,  again,  how  bad  a  citizen  marriage  will  often  make  of 
a  man ;  how  it  will  narrow  him  and  make  him  selfish  !  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  State  ought  to  interfere  and  limit  the  number, 
as  the  commanding  officer  does  with  the  soldiers  in  his  regiment. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  free  man  will  always  go  furthest  in  life,  as 
that  battalion  marches  with  greater  dash  and  security  which  is 
least  hampered  with  camp-followers. 

Neither  fame  nor  death  has  been  very  busy  with  this  book  of 
mine.  None  of  us  have  as  yet  done  anything  great — and  by  any- 
thing great  I  mean  something  permanent — nor,  if  you  ask  me 
seriously,  ever  will.  The  fact  is,  we  are  upper  middle  class,  and 
until  the  upper  middle  classes  are  ruined  and  reconstructed, 
nothing  permanent  will  come  out  of  them  ;  for  their  foundations 
are  pretence  and  imposture,  and  the  lives  of  their  members  are  one 
long  struggle  after  a  false  eminence  and  a  hollow  position.  If  ever 
a  genuine  melody  comes  out  of  South  Kensington,  or  a  fine  book 
out  of  Mayfair,  or  a  great  picture  out  of  Tyburnia,  or  an  expres- 
sion of  simple  or  lofty  feeling  of  any  kind  out  of  the  whole  West 
district,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  proof  that  there  has  at 
last  begun  an  honest  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  old  false 
gods,  those  hideous  deities  of  the  Unfriendly  Islands  whose  wor- 
shippers have  been  so  often  and  so  truly  branded  as  snobs.  No, 
it  is  the  poor  who  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  the  crea- 
tors ;  the  men  who  cannot  pay  for  their  colours,  their  paper,  their 
instruments  ;  those  sturdy,  cheerful,  undaunted  natures  constantly 
struggling  with  poverty  and  want — '  Nobles  cceurs  sous  les  man- 
sardes  ou  Ton  ne  trouve  que  trois  chaises,  un  lit,  une  table ! ' 

Death,  as  I  say,  has  not  been  very  busy  with  my  book,  has 
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scarcely  seemed  to  think  us  hitherto  worth  powder  and  shot ; 
though  one,  struck  by  him  in  Death's  true  inexplicable  fashion, 
lies  far  away  under  the  pines  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Inn  falls 
headlong  through  the  dark  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Death 
often  seems  to  me  to  throw  his  dart  as  the  reckless  soldier  fires 
off  his  piece,  in  mere  wantonness  ;  striking  some  gallant  and 
generous  heart  as  the  peasant's  bullet  finds  a  home  in  the  great 
brain  of  the  general,  scathless  until  now  in  face  of  all  the  artillery 
of  Europe.  Frank  was  my  friend,  and  the  best  I  had ;  brilliant 
and  reckless,  generous,  kind,  brave,  a  scholar,  a  wit.  He  was 
scarcely  of  age  when  he  died.  Next  him  is  Murphy,  selfish  and 
petty,  rich  and  unhealthy.  He  will  live  to  be  very  old,  I  should 
think,  he  is  so  useless  and  so  unpopular.  He  was  in  our  set  and 
professed  the  greatest  admiration  for  Frank.  Last  autumn  he 
spent  some  time  at  Innspruck,  but  somehow  he  never  found  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  cross  that  marks  the  poor  boy's  resting- 
place.  Sic  transit  amicitia  mundl! 
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THE  British  red  grouse — the  common  culinary  grouse  that  we 
cook  and  eat  in  our  unfeeling  way  from  the  twelfth  of  August 
onward — is  a  proud  bird,  and  it  occupies  in  many  ways  a  proud 
and,  indeed,  unique  position  in  these  three  kingdoms.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  its  coming  of  age,  as  a  great  philosopher  remarks 
(yes,  grouse  have  attracted  the  attention  even  of  great  philoso- 
phers), gives  the  signal  in  ordinary  years,  when  '  order  reigns  in 
Ireland,'  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  with  the  consequent 
scattering  of  our  overworked  legislators  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  stands  by  itself  among 
the  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  as  the  only  species 
peculiar  to  our  country  and  not  found  at  all  in  any  part  of 
the  adjacent  continent.  Alone  among  the  higher  animals,  at 
least,  it  can  claim  to  be  considered  a  son  of  the  soil,  a  genuine 
autochthon,  an  undeniable  native-born  subject  of  her  Majesty, 
while  all  the  rest  are  but  naturalised  aliens.  This  double  lien 
upon  the  attention  of  all  true-born  Britons,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
is  the  most  British  at  heart,  may  surely  justify  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  grouse  tribe  (they  are  very  nice,  you  know,  on  toast, 
with  grated  bread-crumbs)  in  devoting  a  few  serious  pages  to 
the  details  of  their  pedigree  and  their  general  relation  to  the 
partridge  and  ptarmigan  faction. 

Let  me  begin,  however,  by  briefly  explaining  (for  the  benefit 
of  my  dreaded  foe,  Mr.  Critic  Smelfungus)  that  when  I  say  *  the 
only  species  peculiar  to  this  country '  I  mean  the  only  species  of 
beast,  bird,  amphibian,  or  reptile,  to  the  exclusion  of  fishes, 
insects,  and  other  such-like  small-deer  of  our  native  fauna.  I  will 
grant,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  that  many  freshwater  tarns 
or  lakes  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have  developed,  on  their 
own  account,  local  species  of  trout,  gwyniad,  char,  or  pollan, 
which  learned  Dr.  Giinther,  of  the  British  Museum  (who  knows 
more  about  fish  than  any  man  living)  declares  to  be  strictly  tied 
up  in  their  particular  ponds,  lochs,  or  marshes.  This  is  natural 
enough,  of  course,  because  communications  from  tarn  to  tarn  (by 
water,  at  least)  are  rare  and  difficult ;  so  that  the  trout  of  each 
tiny  mountain  lake  in  Kerry  or  Cumberland  have  found  themselves 
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left  free  to  develop  along  their  own  lines,  without  reference  to 
the  conflicting  views  or  tastes  of  their  distant  neighbours  in  the 
Orkney  Isles  or  on  the  Snowdonian  shoulders.  Freshwater  lakes, 
in  fact,  form  the  aquatic  analogue  of  oceanic  islands,  where,  as 
everybody  knows,  strange  creatures  have  a  free  field  to  evolve 
themselves  to  their  heart's  content — dodos  and  moas  and  chimeras 
dire,  lizards  as  big  as  an  ordinary  cow,  and  wingless  birds  of  the 
apteryx  type,  that  look  like  beasts  with  their  hairy  coats,  and 
wander  alone  at  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  common  ghost, 
to  frighten  the  superstitious  exploring  sailor.  Nor  will  I  deny 
the  doubtful  claims  of  some  few  British  butterflies,  moths,  and 
beetles  to  differ,  more  or  less  conspicuously  (most  often  in  very 
unimportant  points),  from  their  continental  fellows.  I  will  even 
admit  (if  it  gives  any  Lundy  man  pleasure  to  learn  it)  that  Lundy 
Island,  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  has  developed  two  ugly  and 
insignificant  little  weevils  on  its  own  account.  But  all  these 
exceptions,  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  leave  our  main  principle 
quite  intact,  that,  so  far  as  the  higher  animals,  at  least,  are  con- 
cerned, the  true  grouse  is  the  only  beast,  bird,  or  reptile  really 
confined  within  the  four  sea  walls  of  this  isle  of  Britain. 

Two  little  English  birds,  to  be  sure — the  coal  titmouse  and 
the  long-tailed  titmouse — '  present  well-marked  differences  of 
colour,'  says  a  distinguished  authority,  'as  compared  with  conti- 
nental specimens.'  But  if  anybody  chooses  to  fling  that  obscure 
fact  pugnaciously  at  my  head,  I  shall  retort  that  much  the  same 
difference  of  colour,  in  hair,  eyes,  and  beard,  obtains  between 
Italians  and  Englishmen,  whom  I  nevertheless  obstinately  persist 
in  regarding  as  both  members  of  the  self-same  human  species. 
The  distinguished  authority  distinguishes  overmuch.  Why,  talk 
of  colour !  is  not  even  our  beloved  friend  Quashie,  as  he  has  so 
often  inquired  of  us,  with  eloquent  outstretched  hands  that  clank 
their  chains  from  ten  thousand  tracts,  '  a  man  and  a  brother '  ? 

To  return  to  our  grouse,  then,  from  this  polemical  digression ; 
how  does  it  come  about  that  that  single  species  should  be  peculiar 
to  Britain,  when  all  the  rest  of  our  higher  fauna  is  all  but  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  fauna  of  the  opposite  continent  ? 

Fully  to  understand  the  answer  to  this  profound  question,  we 
must  get  to  know  a  little  more,  I  think,  of  our  bird's  antecedents. 
We  must  inquire  into  its  own  previous  history,  and  the  character 
of  its  family,  which  has  always  filled  a  most  respectable  position 
in  various  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  has  been  the 
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subject  of  much  legislative  attention,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of 
the  most  anxious  medical  treatment. 

In  a  very  wide  sense,  the  grouse  and  partridge  group  form  a 
great  subdivision  of  the  game-bird  order— a  subdivision  which, 
for  exactness'  sake,  I  shall  henceforth  describe  in  this  present 
paper  as  the  grouse  family.  If  I  indulged  in  the  common  scien- 
tific slang,  I  should  call  them  the  Tetmonidce ;  but  as  nobody 
says  Tetraonidce  in  private  life  and  in  good  society,  I  prefer  to 
distinguish  them  by  a  simpler  name,  that  can  be  understanded 
of  the  people  in  their  own  vernacular.  This  family,  again,  unable 
(like  most  other  families)  to  agree  among  itself,  split  up,  at  a  very 
early  period  (date  unknown),  into  two  tribes — that  of  the  grouse- 
kind  proper,  including  the  red  grouse,  willow-grouse,  ptarmigan, 
and  blackcock,  and  that  of  the  partridge-like  birds,  including 
the  true  partridge,  the  quail,  and  many  handsome  American 
species,  whose  uncouth  names,  as  William  of  Malmesbury,  with 
exquisite  English  feeling,  remarks  of  the  ancient  Welsh  chieftains, 
'  because  of  their  barbarism,  I  refrain  from  mentioning.'  Scientific 
Latin  is  seldom  Ciceronian,  and  never  entertaining. 

The  question  of  minute  organisation,  over  which  the  two  tribes 
originally  split  up,  was,  of  course,  as  unimportant  as  the  differences 
which  separated  the  factions  of  Liliput  into  Big-endians  and 
Little-endians,  or  as  all  the  other  quarrels  which  in  human  life 
disturb  the  peace  of  families  with  their  ridiculous  intervention. 
The  partridges,  which  are  mostly  lowland-feeding  birds,  with  a 
taste  for  a  civilised  grain  diet,  have  open  nostrils  and  bare  legs ; 
while  the  more  restricted  grouse  tribe,  in  the  sense  above  indi- 
cated, being  chiefly  mountain  and  forest  feeders,  have  the  nostrils 
closed  by  a  soft-feathered  skin,  and  legs  and  toes  closely  covered 
with  down,  which  gives  them  a  sort  of  frilled  and  trousered,  or 
almost  mock-modest  petticoated  appearance.  With  the  partridges, 
as  such,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  at  present ;  in  their 
proper  place  they  are  all  very  well  (it  seems  to  be  generally 
understood  that  they  come  best  between  joint  and  pudding),  but 
in  the  scientific  investigation  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  they 
have  no  locus  standi,  and  are  hereby  excused  from  further 
attendance. 

The  family  split  which  resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  grouse- 
kind  from  the  partridges  must  certainly  have  long  antedated  the 
days  when  Europe  and  America,  parting  hands  at  last,  became 
two  separate  continents.  That's  the  begt  of  the  modern  evolu- 
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tionary  method ;  it  enables  you  to  infer  such  a  wonderful  lot  of 
minute  facts  about  the  previous  history  of  every  race  whose 
structure  and  distribution  you  examine  in  detail.  We  know  now 
pretty  well  that  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and 
the  coming  on  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  a  broad  belt  of  land  united 
Britain  to  the  American  coast,  via  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland.  But,  at  the  time  when  this 
natural  bridge  still  existed,  there  were  already  grouse-kind  and 
there  were  already  partridges,  as  distinct  tribes,  though,  for  a 
reason  which  I  will  hereafter  more  fully  divulge,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  there  were  as  yet  no  British  red  grouse,  as  distinct  from 
the  continental  willow-grouse  and  ptarmigan.  And  what  makes 
it  clear  that  there  were  partridges  and  grouse-kind  in  the  old 
northern  continent  before  there  was  a  separate  Europe  or  America 
is  just  this — there  are  partridges  and  quails  in  Europe,  and  there 
are  other  partridges  and  quails  in  America,  different  in  species, 
indeed,  but  all  presenting  the  common  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
tridge and  quail  group;  while  there  are  also  grouse-kind  in 
Europe  and  grouse-kind  in  America,  some  of  them  different  in 
species,  but  all  presenting  the  common  peculiarities  of  the  grouse 
group  as  distinguished  from  the  partridges. 

What  does  this  mean,  in  plain  English,  as  interpreted  by  our 
modern  evolutionary  methods  ?  Why,  that,  at  a  comparatively 
remote  period,  the  great  comprehensive  grouse  family,  to  which 
both  groups  belong,  split  up  into  two  large  subdivisions,  members 
of  both  of  which  spread  by  land,  on  walking  or  flying  tours,  to 
every  part  of  the  then  united  northern  continent.  In  America, 
with  its  wide  prairie  levels  just  adapted  to  their  growth,  the  more 
primitive  partridge  type  developed  those  handsome  crested  birds, 
the  Californian  quail  and  the  Virginian  quail,  as  well  as  the  very 
American  toothed  partridges  ;  in  Europe,  less  litted  for  such  prairie 
fowls,  it  developed  the  familiar  '  birds '  of  our  own  stubble  and 
the  common  quail  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Meanwhile,  the 
younger  branch,  which  comprises  the  restricted  grouse-kind,  was 
evolving,  in  America,  among  the  frozen  northern  forests,  the 
Canada  grouse,  the  pinnated  grouse,  and  the  snow  grouse,  while 
in  Europe  it  was  breaking  up  into  the  various  groups  represented 
by  the  capercailzie,  the  blackcock,  the  ptarmigan,  the  red  grouse 
of  Scotland,  and  the  willow-grouse  of  the  Scandinavian  lowlands. 

Why  do  I  call  the  partridges  the  more  primitive  type,  and 
treat  the  grouse-kind  as  a  younger  branph  pf  this  d.istjpguisb.ed 
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family?  Well,  for  a  very  plain  reason.  The  two  peculiarities 
which  mark  off  the  grouse-kind  from  the  partridges — the  feather- 
closed  nostril  and  the  pantalette  legs — are  special  peculiarities  in 
which  these  few  species  differ  from  all  other  birds ;  while  in  the 
partridges  the  corresponding  organs  exactly  follow  the  common 
fashion.  Therefore  the  grouse  are  the  more  specialised  and  the 
more  derivative  of  the  two — in  other  words,  form  a  younger  branch 
in  the  family  tree.  But  in  nature,  we  must  remember,  primo- 
geniture is  unknown  ;  it  is  the  younger  branch  that  holds  the 
place  of  honour,  for  the  younger  branch  embraces,  as  advertisers 
always  remark,  all  the  latest  improvements  and  additions. 

What  made  the  grouse  get  feathery  legs  and  closed  nostrils  ? 
Of  what  use  were  the  changes  ?  Were  these  alterations  really 
improvements,  as  I  have  just  hinted  ?  In  his  particular  position 
in  life,  undoubtedly  yes  !  As  a  group  the  grouse-kind  are  more 
or  less  northerly  forest  feeders,  seeking  their  daily  bread  among 
pine-needles  and  prickly  heather,  crowberry  and  juniper,  because, 
as  Dr.  Watts  philosophically  remarks, '  it  is  their  nature  to.'  Now, 
if  their  nostrils  were  open,  the  birds  would  always  be  pricking 
themselves  as  they  fed,  and  the  wounds  thus  produced  would  often 
Fet  up  fatal  inflammation.  So  natural  selection — that  invaluable 
deus  ex  machind  which  forms  the  '  open  sesame '  of  all  knotty 
problems  for  the  modern  naturalist — would  favour  any  chance 
variation  that  obviated  this  difficulty  and  enabled  the  bird  as  it 
browsed  among  its  native  heather  to  open  or  close  its  nostrils  at 
will.  (Of  course,  all  birds  breathe  through  the  nostrils  only.) 
As  for  the  feathery  legs,  they  have  two  objects — at  least  in  the 
more  northern  species ;  and  the  grouse-kind  are  essentially  a 
northern  group,  developed  in  and  for  the  snow-clad  region,  'adapted 
to  the  environment,'  as  per  usual  formula.  In  the  first  place, 
they  keep  the  feet  and  toes  warm  in  winter,  and  thus  fulfil 
the  function  of  woollen  socks.  In  the  second  place,  they  act  to 
some  extent  as  snow-shoes,  enabling  the  birds  to  walk  more  easily 
on  the  soft  drifts  without  sinking  in,  as  they  must  inevitably  do 
if  their  feet  consisted  of  bare,  spindly  toes,  like  those  of  the  low- 
land partridge  or  pheasant. 

Indeed,  the  scientific  name  of  the  special  genus  which  includes 
the  red  grouse,  the  willow-grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan  is  Lagopus, 
or  '  hare-foot ; '  and  everybody  must  have  noticed  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  foot  of  the  hare  and  that  of  these  hare-like 
birds  of  northern  regions.  Nay,  more,  in  his  summer  dress,  which 
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he  assumes  when  the  mountains  are  free  from  snow,  the  ptarmi- 
gan's toes  are  hardly  at  all  concealed  by  the  hair-like  feathers ; 
but  in  his  winter  coat,  when  the  need  for  woollen  socks  and  snow- 
shoes  becomes  evident,  the  toes  are  almost  concealed  by  the  thick 
white  plumage,  and  the  whole  foot  forms  a  soft  flat  pad,  which 
hardly  sinks  at  all  into  the  snow  as  the  bird  walks  over  it. 

Now  restricting  our  view  once  more  to  the  members  of  the 
grouse  tribe  which  are  found  in  Britain  or  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  continent,  we  find  we  have  to  deal  here  with  three  distinct 
types:  first,  the  capercailzies ;  second,  the  blackcock;  and  third, 
the  grouse  genus  proper,  which  includes  the  red  grouse,  the  willow- 
grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan.  About  each  of  these  a  few  remarks 
may  fitly  be  made  by  way  of  preface  before  we  come  down  to  our 
final  subject,  the  special  red  grouse  of  our  own  Scotch  and  Welsh 
mountains. 

The  capercailzie,  or  cock-o'-the-woods,  is  the  cock  of  the  walk 
among  the  grouse  tribe — the  biggest,  boldest,  and  most  pugnacious 
member  of  the  entire  family.  By  habit  he  belongs  to  the  ancient 
order  of  foresters  ;  where  the  pine  grows,  there  grows  he  ;  he  is 
plentiful  in  the  woodlands  of  all  northern  Europe,  spreads  into 
Switzerland,  central  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  even  reaches  to 
the  Pyrenees.  But  he  objects  to  live  far  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  snow.  As  a  Briton,  his  position  is  somewhat  anomalous.  In 
early  days,  before  the  Saxon  kern  had  subdued  the  Highlands, 
there  were  capercailzie  in  Scotland :  but  the  advent  of  firearms 
killed  them  out,  and  for  many  years  they  were  unknown  as 
members  of  the  British  fauna.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  however, 
a  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  was  seized  with  the  happy  thought  of 
reintroducing  these  noble  birds ;  and  under  the  stringent  pro- 
visions of  our  modern  game-laws  the  reintroduction  proved  highly 
successful.  Still,  most  of  the  capercailzie  that  appear  in  the 
London  market  are  even  now  Norwegians,  and  the  species  as  a 
whole  loves  best  the  rigorous  northern  winter  or  the  proximity  of 
snowy  Alps  in  more  southern  latitudes.  In  really  warm  or  open- 
feeding  districts  the  partridge  and  pheasant  kinds  beat  all  the 
grouse  tribe  fairly  out  of  the  field  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  most  interesting  point  about  the  capercailzie,  as  about 
many  other  of  its  relations,  is  the  curious  way  in  which  it  delibe- 
rately sets  itself  to  work  to  exhibit  before  our  eyes  the  Darwinian 
principle  of  selective  courtship.  In  the  spring  a  capercailzie's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  So  he  seats  himself  on 
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a  waving  bough  of  his  native  pine-wood,  and  begins  his  play,  as 
the  keepers  suggestively  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the  hen 
birds.  From  morning  to  night  he  keeps  up  his  by  no  means  very 
musical  love-song,  droning  away  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  so 
absorbed  does  he  become  in  the  display  of  his  own  rasping  vocal 
powers  that  he  frequently  neglects  to  observe  the  approach  of  his 
hereditary  enemy,  man,  and  so  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  treacherous 
bullet.  For  my  own  part,  though  not  personally  musical,  I  would 
scorn  to  take  such  a  mean  advantage  over  any  gentleman  engaged 
in  showing  off  his  voice  to  the  weaker  sex :  but  the  Scandinavian 
gunner,  above  such  prejudices,  holds  that  all's  fair  in  love  or  war, 
and  ruthlessly  pots  the  unhappy  capercailzie  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  is  congenially  employed  pouring  forth  his  full  soul,  as 
the  poet  remarks,  in  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  I 
may  add  that  the  capercailzie's  note  is  a  most  annoyingly  persis- 
tent one  ;  so  that  only  this  plea  of  want  of  premeditation  can 
excuse  him  for  making  day  hideous  with  his  amatory  effusions. 

Not  only  does  the  capercailzie  seek  to  charm  his  dusky  mate 
by  vocal  efforts,  however;  he  also  has  recourse,  like  the  peacock 
and  the  argus  pheasant,  to  personal  display  and  strange  antics, 
supposed  to  be  attractive  to  the  ladies  of  his  species.  In  fact,  as 
the  Germans  and  Norwegians  say,  he  waltzes.  As  he  sings,  he 
also  dances  ;  he  puffs  out  his  feathers  into  the  wildest  forms,  and 
puts  himself  into  strange  aesthetic  attitudes,  like  the  officers  in 
'  Patience,'  when  they  find  themselves  cut  out  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fair  by  the  unwonted  competition  of  Messrs.  Bunthorne  and 
Archibald.  For  many  days  together  the  capercailzie  holds  forth 
on  the  same  playing-ground ;  while  his  rivals  gather  round  and 
sing  and  dance  in  emulation,  as  the  enamoured  brothers  did  in 
the  Bab  Ballads,  to  charm  the  heart  of  the  theatrically  minded 
young  lady.  At  times,  differences  of  opinion  arise  between  the 
various  suitors,  which  are  settled  off-hand  in  the  orthodox  fashion 
by  '  law  of  battle,'  where  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  On 
the  point  of  honour,  too,  the  birds  are  touchy,  the  elder  caper- 
cailzie never  permitting  the  young  cocks  of  the  preceding  year 
to  trespass  or  '  play  '  within  their  own  prescribed  limit.  Here 
we  get,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  property  in  land,  as  well  as  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  polygamic  household. 

For  the  capercailzie  agrees  with  the  Faithful  of  Islam  in  being 
a  staunch  polygamist,  like  most  other  birds  among  whom  the 
stronger  sex  differs  conspicuously  in  size  or  plumage  from  the 
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weaker;  and  it  is  the  constant  selection  of  the  victors,  the 
handsomest  and  most  vigorous  cocks,  the  best  singers  and  dancers, 
hy  the  harem  of  hens,  that  gives  rise  to  these  marked  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  male  bird.  The  female  is  a  smaller  and  much 
less  notable  fowl,  sandy  brown  in  colour,  and  destitute  of  the 
lustrous  black  plumage  and  handsome  tail-feathers  which  have 
gained  for  her  partner  the  proud  old  Scotch  title  of  cock-of-the- 
woods. 

The  blackcock,  own  cousin  of  the  capercailzie  in  less  forestine 
woodlands,  is  another  highly  polygamous  species,  equally  cele- 
brated for  the  marvellous  love-antics  in  which  he  indulges  during 
the  pairing  season,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  the  difference 
in  colour  between  the  two  sexes,  the  grey-hen  being  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  bird,  of  dingy  hue,  and  unattractive  plum- 
age. Notice  well  the  reason.  The  male  birds  have  to  outdo  their 
rivals  in  beauty  and  in  song,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  obtaining 
a  harem  ;  but  they  bear  no  part  in  the  serious  work  of  hatching 
the  eggs,  hardly  even  providing  their  numerous  spouses  with  food 
while  sitting.  To  them,  therefore,  conspicuous  plumage  is  not 
merely  a  boast  but  a  positive  advantage.  The  hens,  on  the 
other  hand,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey,  require  to 
assimilate  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ground  on  which  the  nest 
is  built,  or  rather  loosely  laid ;  and  so  well  does  their  colour 
enable  them  to  defy  detection  in  this  particular  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  a  sitting  grey-hen  till  she  rises  some  yards  away 
from  the  nest  which  she  has  surreptitiously  quitted.  Decoration 
for  the  male,  protection  for  the  female,  are  the  key-notes  of 
coloration  in  all  polygamous  species. 

Neither  capercailzie  nor  blackcock,  however,  belong  in  the 
most  restricted  sense  of  all  to  the  true  grouse  group,  the  genus 
Lagopus,  which  includes  our  British  red  grouse,  as  well  as  the 
Scandinavian  willow-grouse  and  the  common  ptarmigan.  These 
are  the  grousiest  grouse  of  all,  the  kinds  in  which  the  wintry 
family  spirit  rinds  its  truest  avatar,  the  northernmost  and  snowiest 
types  of  a  northern,  glacial,  and  snow-loving  race,  circumpolar 
in  origin,  tastes,  and  habits. 

Of  these  three  birds,  the  willow-grouse,  I  believe,  is  the  most 
original,  or  the  eldest  brother,  and  from  it,  I  imagine,  the  other 
two  more  or  less  directly  derive  their  origin.  Who,  then,  is  the 
willow-grouse,  and  what  are  the  claims  he  can  legitimately  bring 
forward  to  this  family  distinction  ? 
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Strange  to  say,  though  you  don't  know  the  willow-grouse  even 
by  name,  most  probably,  you  have  been  eating  him  all  your  life  long, 
as  M.  Jourdain  had  been  talking  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it. 
For  the  willow-grouse  is  (nine  times  out  of  ten)  the  large,  hairy- 
legged,  white-feathered  bird  sold  by  the  mendacious  or  unscientific 
London  game-dealer  to  the  domestic  economist  under  the  trade 
name  of  ptarmigan.  This  is  one  of  those  nice  little  bits  of  abstruse 
knowledge  calculated  to  render  a  man  an  insufferable  bore  at 
suburban  dinner-parties ;  for  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  that 
one's  fellow-creatures  won't  stand,  it's  the  impertinence  of  pre- 
tending to  be  acquainted  with  some  fact  of  which  they  themselves 
are  wholly  ignorant.  Nothing  can  be  more  inartistic  than  to  tell 
anybody  anything  outright  as  if  he  didn't  know  it  before  ;  you 
should  hint  at  it  as  something  well  known  to  your  hearer,  or  at 
most  remind  him  of  it  as  a  forgotten  fact  which  he  is  sure  to  recall 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  mental  lumber-room  the  moment  you 
give  him  the  latent  clue  to  it.  Indeed,  I  apologise  myself  for 
thus  bluntly  springing  the  willow-grouse  upon  an  unsuspecting 
world.  I  ought  to  have  said  :  '  The  willow-grouse,  as  every  well- 
informed  housewife  must  of  course  be  aware,  is  the  bird  so  com- 
monly sold  in  London  shops  by  the  name  of  ptarmigan.' 

Not,  to  be  sure,  that  the  licensed  dealer  in  game  desires  to 
mislead  you  of  malice  prepense  as  to  the  nature  of  his  goods : 
enlightened  self-interest,  that  vaunted  mainspring  of  commercial 
morality,  would  lead  him,  if  anything,  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
for  the  willow-grouse  is  really  a  much  finer  and  better-flavoured 
bird  than  the  relation  whose  name  it  has  usurped  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  The  fact  is,  the  game-dealer,  not  being  a  naturalist 
by  trade,  neglects  the  petty  distinctions  of  genus  and  species. 
The  true  ptarmigan  is  a  British  bird,  being  found,  though  by  no 
means  abundantly,  in  the  Scotch  highlands.  Thence,  in  the 
good  old  days  of  coaches  and  sailing  packets,  a  few  specimens 
used,  no  doubt,  to  reach  London.  Now  ptarmigan  are  white  in 
winter  (when  alone  they  are  shot),  and  so  are  willow-grouse. 
When,  therefore,  a  little  later  on,  the  influx  of  willow-grouse  from 
Scandinavia,  as  imported,  began  to  set  in,  the  unsophisticated 
game-dealer,  seeing  they  were  white  birds,  called  them  at  once, 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  by  the  name  of  the  only  other  white 
birds  he  knew,  that  is  to  say,  ptarmigan.  Therefore,  the  British 
householder  must  remember  that  whenever  I  speak  here  of  willow- 
grouse  I  am  really  alluding  to  the  creature  he  has  always  practi- 
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cally  called  ptarmigan  :  and  that  when  I  speak  of  ptarmigan  I  am 
really  alluding  to  another  animal,  little  known  to  him  personally, 
if  known  at  all,  save  as  a  rare  apparition  on  some  snowy  hillside 
among  the  Scotch  highlands. 

The  willow-grouse,  then,  or  ptarmigan  of  commerce,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  nearest  modern  representative  of  the  ancestor 
common  to  all  three  north  European  species  of  grouse,  is  in  shape 
and  size  very  similar  to  the  red  grouse,  while  in  plumage,  and 
especially  in  his  habit  of  turning  white  in  winter,  he  resembles 
rather  the  true  ptarmigan.  Moreover,  he  extends  not  only 
throughout  northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  but  also  into  the 
northern  American  snowfields,  where  ptarmigan  and  red  grouse 
are  equally  unknown.  This  fact  of  distribution  at  once  marks 
him  out  as  the  most  primitive  species  of  the  three,  because  he 
must  needs  have  reached  his  present  stage  of  development  while 
Europe  and  America  were  still  united  by  a  broad  belt  of  land, 
whereas  the  ptarmigan  and  the  red  grouse  seem  to  be  later  off- 
shoots of  the  common  stock,  developed  in  and  for  special  European 
habitats  in  accordance  with  circumstances  which  I  shall  examine 
later. 

The  sort  of  place  where  the  willow-grouse  lives  is  of  the  same 
type  as  that  affected  by  the  red  grouse,  only  in  more  northern 
latitudes.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  moorland  and  hillside  rather 
than  a  strictly  mountain  bird ;  the  higher  and  barer  peaks  being 
occupied  instead  by  that  more  specialised  snow-loving  form,  the 
true  ptarmigan,  who  can  pick  up  a  living  where  either  willow- 
grouse  or  red  grouse  would  fail  to  make  both  ends  meet  for  their 
young  family.  Birch  forest,  interspersed  with  glades  of  under- 
brush and  juniper,  are  his  favourite  haunt ;  for  there  he  can  find 
good  cover  during  the  dangerous  season  while  he  is  changing  from 
his  summer  to  his  winter  plumage  or  vice  versa.  Like  all  other 
grouse,  these  Scandinavian  birds  feed  mainly  upon  young  twigs, 
buds,  and  leaves,  especially  those  of  heather,  birch,  crowberry, 
and  juniper.  The  aromatic  flavour  of  the  culinary  '  ptarmigan  ' 
so  esteemed  by  epicures  is  due,  of  course,  to  this  mixed  diet  of 
very  strong-tasted  and  savoury  herbs. 

Everything  thus  shows  us  at  once  that  the  willow-grouse  is 
an  essentially  northern,  almost  arctic  bird,  and  that  he  owes  his 
origin  to  the  coming  on  of  that  Great  Ice  Age,  the  Glacial  Epoch. 
He  must  have  been  evolved  before  the  ice  reached  its  greatest 
extension,  however,  or  else  he  could  never  have  reached  America ; 
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for  his  wings  are  far  too  feeble  for  such  a  long  flight,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  he  followed  the  old  land  route,  via  Shetland  and  Ice- 
land, to  Greenland's  icy  mountains,  still  marked  by  the  long  sub- 
marine sandbank  that  extends  from  Caithness  to  the  American 
shore.  In  accordance  with  this  northern  habitat,  the  willow- 
grouse  has  acquired  the  common  arctic  trick  of  wearing  in  winter 
a  white  suit,  undistinguishable  from  the  snow  around,  while  in 
summer  he  puts  on  a  dark  brownish  coat,  which  harmonises 
exactly  with  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs  and  the  stems  of  heather 
among  which  he  lurks  for  cover.  This  protection  has  been  mainly 
useful  to  him  against  birds  of  prey,  who  are  the  great  enemies  of 
the  hens  and  the  young  birds  during  the  spring  breeding  season. 
Throughout  the  short  northern  summer  the  willow-grouse  remain 
in  the  breeding-places  on  the  moors  and  lowlands,  where  food  is 
plentiful :  but  as  soon  as  autumn  approaches  they  begin  to  pack, 
as  sportsmen  call  it,  and  resort  to  the  uplands,  where  they  pass 
the  winter  in  a  very  torpid  condition,  living  on  their  wits,  and  on 
whatever  other  food  they  can  manage  to  obtain  by  burrowing 
among  the  moss  under  the  soft  snow. 

And  now  observe  how  differences  of  domestic  arrangement 
affect  the  external  appearance  of  birds  and  men.  The  male 
willow-grouse  is  no  handsomer  or  more  decoratively  plumaged 
than  the  partner  of  his  joys :  in  fact,  the  distinctions  of  appearance 
between  cock  and  hen  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Why  is  this  ? 
as  the  late  Miss  Mangnall  would  ask.  Simply  because  the  willow- 
grouse,  unlike  those  ornithological  Turks,  the  blackcock  and  the 
capercailzie,  is  a  pure  monogamist  of  the  first  water,  and  a  shining 
example  of  domestic  fidelity.  Now  it  is  a  known  principle  of  the 
animal  world  that  wherever  polygamy  prevails,  there  the  law  of 
battle  and  female  selection  encourage  among  the  males  the  pro- 
duction of  superfluous  ornamental  adjuncts ;  whereas,  wherever 
strict  monogamy  is  the  rule  of  the  race,  both  sexes  alike,  being 
protectively  coloured,  are  dull  and  inconspicuous.  It  is  a  sad 
truth  for  the  moralist  to  be  compelled  to  formulate,  but  the  most 
virtuous  birds  are  invariably  the  plainest. 

Of  this  glacial  type,  the  true  ptarmigan,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
glacial  development— a  northernmost  and  peculiarly  mountainous 
offshoot  of  the  wintry  willow-grouse.  It  inhabits,  says  Dr.  Dresser, 
*  the  more  elevated,  rocky,  and  barren  localities,  where  it  replaces 
the  Scottish  grouse  and  the  willow-grouse,  and  it  seldom  or  never 
descends  to  the  lowlands,  where  these  latter  species  have  their 
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home,  unless  driven  down  by  stress  of  weather  in  search  after 
food.'  The  ptarmigan  ranges,  in  fact,  in  smaller  bodies  than  the 
willow-grouse,  over  larger  areas  of  inaccessible  rock.  Being, 
therefore,  much  exposed  to  danger  from  birds  of  prey  in  open 
places,  natural  selection  has  ensured  its  being  very  protectively 
coloured ;  in  other  words,  all  those  ptarmigan  that  could  readily 
be  seen  have  been  eaten  by  hawks  or  similar  enemies,  and  only 
those  birds  have  been  left  to  breed  and  reproduce  their  like  which 
exactly  matched  the  colour  of  the  ground  at  all  seasons.  So 
admirably  has  this  result  at  last  been  attained  (by  what  somebody 
has  boldly  described  as  the  *  masked  beneficence  '  of  the  birds  of 
prey)  that  one  may  walk  through  the  very  midst  of  a  covey  of 
ptarmigan,  as  they  squat  close  to  the  ground,  without  ever  so 
much  as  perceiving  a  single  bird. 

Moreover,  the  ptarmigan  varies  its  garb  with  the  time  of  year 
as  regularly  and  religiously  as  the  drapers  in  Kegent  Street.  Not 
content  with  a  single  change,  it  goes  in  for  separate  winter,  spring, 
and  autumn  fashions.  During  the  height  of  summer,  when  the 
ground  in  its  native  mountains  is  free  from  snow,  it  becomes  dark 
in  hue  to  suit  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  autumn,  '  when  the 
abundance  of  mosses  and  lichens  gives  a  grey  appearance  to  the 
country,'  says  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  it  dresses  itself  afresh  in  an 
ashy  grey  suit.  And,  finally,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  thick 
around,  it  hides  itself  sedulously  in  snow-white  plumage.  This 
treble  change  of  hue  every  year  is  probably  unexampled  in  any 
other  bird  or  animal. 

Ptarmigan  are  very  large  feeders,  because  they  live  on  twigs 
of  ling,  crowberry,  blaeberry,  and  other  extremely  innutritions 
foodstuffs,  not  even  despising  willow-leaves,  rushes,  sedge,  and 
cottongrass.  None  of  these  can  be  accurately  described  as 
luxurious  or  unduly  succulent  viands.  The  natural  consequence 
is  that  the  poor  birds  have  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  feeding, 
and  the  rest  in  digesting,  in  order  to  squeeze  a  livelihood  out  of 
their  wretched  pasture ;  so  that  they  almost  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  the  herbivorous  animals  that  chew  the  cud.  That,  indeed, 
is  why  they  exist  as  a  special  species  at  all ;  they  are  willow-grouse 
adapted,  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  their  digestive 
organs,  to  the  most  unfavourable  and  coldest  situations,  on  the 
bleak  and  almost  barren  mountain- tops. 

Our  own  red  grouse — the  familiar  grouse  of  the  Scotch  moors 
and  the  English  dining-room — is  another  variant  on  the  willow- 
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grouse,  which  has  proceeded  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction 
from  the  mountain-loving  ptarmigan.  I  don't  doubt  Mr.  Alfred 
Kussel  Wallace  is  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  our  Scotch  and 
Welsh  grouse  are  the  descendants  of  willow-grouse  which  entered 
Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  that  the  species 
has  lost  its  power  of  turning  white  in  winter  '  owing  to  its  long 
residence  in  the  lowlands  of  an  island  where  there  is  little  per- 
manent snow,  and  where  assimilation  in  colour  to  the  heather 
among  which  it  lurks  is  at  all  times  its  best  protection.'  In  short, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  common  northern  willow- 
grouse,  specialised  for  low  moors  in  a  warmer  climate,  as  the 
ptarmigan  is  a  similar  offshoot  of  the  same  stock  specialised  for 
high  and  snow-clad  mountain  peaks. 

The  way  the  development  of  this  true  British  species  must 
have  come  about,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  something  like  this. 
In  the  very  height  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  when  the  ice  spread  in  a 
solid  sheet  over  Scotland  and  England  as  it  spreads  to-day  over 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  the  willow-grouse,  I  fancy — already,  as 
we  know,  in  possession  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  Europe  and 
America — must  have  been  driven  south  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  where,  indeed,  its  bones  are  still  discovered  in  the  bone- 
caves  of  Dordogne  of  that  chilly  period,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  arctic  owl,  the  reindeer,  the  musk  sheep,  the  bear,  and  the 
primitive  crane.  It  was  man  who  brought  them  in  there — the 
wild  skin-clad  palaeolithic  hunter  of  the  Great  Ice  Age ;  and  by 
their  side  lie  the  rude  stone  arrows  with  which  he  shot  them,  and 
the  chipped  lance-heads  which  he  employed  against  bear  or 
mammoth.  At  this  period  the  ptarmigan  must  have  begun  to 
develop  on  the  higher  mountains  or  nearer  the  limit  of  perpetual 
ice,  and  his  remains,  too,  though  in  somewhat  scantier  numbers, 
are  found  among  the  bone-caves  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Later  on,  when  the  ice  began  slowly  to  retreat,  the  arctic 
fauna,  which  had  made  its  way  into  Southern  and  Central  Europe 
during  the  hard  times,  set  out  on  its  travels  to  move  north  again 
behind  the  retiring  glacier-sheet  to  its  ancient  haunts.  The 
ptarmigan  must  then  have  entered  Britain,  over  that  great  land- 
bridge  of  chalk  down  whose  broken  edges  still  stand  up  before  our 
eyes  in  the  white  bluffs  of  Cap  Blancnez  and  of  Shakespeare's 
Cliff  at  Dover.  At  first,  no  doubt,  these  early  immigrants  occu- 
pied all  the  higher  hills  of  England  ;  but  in  time,  as  the  weather 
improved  from  century  to  century,  they  retreated  northward  to 
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the  most  inhospitable  Scotch  hills,  where  alone  they  can  still  find 
a  climate  cold  enough  for  their  ascetic  taste,  and  a  diet  suitable 
to  their  Spartan  appetites. 

After  them,  as  the  ice  moved  further  and  further  north,  and 
genial  conditions  began  once  more  to  prevail  in  northern  Europe, 
the  willow-grouse,  too,  must  have  started  in  their  turn  on  their 
homeward  journey.  The  greater  part  of  the  migrating  stock 
must  have  slowly  made  its  way,  by  insensible  stages,  summer  after 
summer,  towards  Scandinavia,  Lapland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  where 
their  descendants  still  live,  true  to  the  old  type,  as  unmodified 
willow-grouse.  But  a  smaller  body  cf  migrants  would  naturally 
penetrate,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Dover,  into  what  was  then  the 
peninsula  of  Great-Britain-and-Ireland,  where  they  would  occupy 
the  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Antrim  hills.  I  don't  doubt  that  at  first 
they  found  a  good  living  also  on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  for  both 
grouse  and  blackcock  ranged  much  further  south  some  centuries 
since  than  nowadays,  and  even  as  late  as  Gilbert  White's  time  the 
last  blackcock  was  seen  in  Wolmer  Forest ;  but  in  these  more 
southern  hills  both  species  are  now  long  since  extinct.  Even  in 
Scotland  the  willow-grouse  would  find  the  higher  mountains 
already  occupied  by  that  earlier  immigrant  the  ptarmigan,  and 
would  take  by  preference  to  the  lower  moors,  where  the  ling  and 
heather  it  loves  grow  abundantly.  But  as  the  habit  of  turning 
white  in  winter  would  here  be  a  disadvantage  to  it  (for  whenever 
there  was  no  snow  a  white  bird  would  become  an  immediate  and 
obvious  mark  for  hawks  and  kestrels)  natural  selection  would  now 
discourage  the  change  of  coat,  and  would  tend  to  fix  the  reddish- 
brown  plumage  throughout  the  whole  twelvemonth.  Indeed, 
the  red  grouse  becomes  even  darker  in  winter  than  in  summer,  to 
match  its  background.  The  insular  position  of  Britain  in  these 
latter  days  would  effectually  prevent  crossing  with  the  parent 
stock  in  Scandinavia,  and  would  thus,  to  some  extent,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  has  amply  shown,  favour  the  development  of  a  new 
species. 

In  some  such  way,  then,  I  believe,  have  circumstances  evolved 
our  only  peculiar  British  bird,  by,  in,  and  for  the  British  Isles,  as 
a  solace  and  consolation  to  overworked  legislators,  and  a  triumphant 
example  of  evolutionary  method.  And  long  may  it  wave !  says 
the  patriot  epicure. 
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THE    COUNTY. 
CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INVITATIONS. 

THE  wheels  of  the  carriage  which  brings  Frances  home  are 
crunching  the  gravel  outside;  inside  I  am  lounging  over  the  draw- 
ing-room fire  and  paying  the  penalty  of  last  night's  excitement  in 
every  member  of  my  aching  body.  I  listen  apathetically  to  the 
banging  of  the  front  door  and  the  bustle  of  the  servants  ;  as  the 
returning  wanderer  has  made  so  very  free  with  the  house,  and 
chosen  to  invite  whom  she  will,  I  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  rush  out  and  fall  upon  her  neck  in  ardent  welcome.  So  I 
hug  the  fire  even  closer,  and  pick  up  a  fresh  volume  of  my  novel 
with  ostentatious  indifference. 

*  Here  you  are  ! '  cries  Frances.    '  Pear  old  thing !  I  am  so  glad 
to  come  back  to  you  ! ' 

And  slipping  down  beside  my  low  chair  she  envelops  me  in  a 
furry  embrace..  Frances  affectionate  is  an  appalling  sign  ;  to  touch 
the  extreme  corner  of  a  cheek-bone  is  her  normal  idea  of  a  sisterly 
caress. 

'  Your  boa  is  in  the  fireplace,'  I  rejoin  stolidly. 

*  You  are  looking  very  tired,'  she  continues,  throwing  her  out- 
door garments  pell-mell  around  the  room  and  crouching  down  upon 
the  hearthrug  close  to  my  skirts.     '  The  ball  last  night  was  fright- 
fully dull,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

'  It  was.     I  will  pour  out  some  tea  for  you.' 

Whereupon  I  march  away  and  trifle  over  the  tea-tray,  Frances 
following  me,  and  trickling  forth  a  stream  of  ingenious  flattery. 
My  house  is  so  artistic  and  comfortable  after  Mrs.  Stuart's  ram- 
shackle, Irishlike  untidy  abode  ;  I  was  so  lovely  last  night,  that  she 
was  quite  proud  of  being  my  sister ;  all  the  men  were  admiring 
me,  and  all  the  women  were  pulling  me  to  pieces ;  my  diamonds 
made  Lady  Dromore's  family  tiara  look  like  a  steel  fender  ;  my  gown 
bore  Worth's  signature  all  over  it,  &c.  &c. 

When  she  pauses  at  last,  even  her  cool  effrontery  a  little  dashed 
by  the  impassive  reception  of  her  various  remarks,  'Well, 
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Frances,'  I  say  listlessly,  '  you  are  very  polite  this  afternoon. 
What  is  it  you  want  ? ' 

Two  big  tears  appear  as  if  by  magic  in  my  sister's  clear  eyes ; 
she  has  the  gift  of  tears,  and  can  weep  copiously  over  nothing  at 
all  at  a  minute's  notice. 

'How  hard  you  are  to  me,  Esme  ! '  she  murmurs  reproachfully. 
'  I  am  in  such  trouble,  and  so  lonely  ;  I  have  no  one  to  help  and 
advise  me,  if  you  won't.' 

I  know  she  is  fooling  me,  just  as  well  as  I  know  that  she  is 
sitting  there.  But  her  small  face  really  does  look  very  drawn  and 
white  this  afternoon  ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world — well,  after 
Bryan,  of  course ;  and  if  I  am  miserable  myself,  is  that  any 
reason  why  I  should  make  her  miserable  too  ? 

Is  not  this  a  heaven-sent  occasion  for  acting  up  to  all  those 
lofty  resolutions  which  I  make  so  freely  in  my  good  hours,  and 
which  have  such  a  hideous  trick  of  utterly  vanishing  from  my 
mind  at  the  moment  of  need  ? 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  to  you,  dear,'  and  I  stretch  out  a 
friendly  hand ;  '  only  I  wish  you  would  be  more  open  with  me.' 

4  Then  I  will  be  open  with  you,'  cries  Frances  quickly,  throwing 
her  arms  around  me  and  pressing  her  cheek  against  mine.  '  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  It  is  Allan  Vaudrey  who  is  making  me 
so  miserable.  Oh  !  Esme,  I  am  so  fond  of  him  ! ' 

I  try  to  disengage  myself,  but  Frances  holds  me  tight  and 
hurries  on — 

*  Keally  fond  of  him  for  himself,  not  for  his  money — and  I 
do  think  he  likes  me  too ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  so  against 
it  all.' 

This  affectionate  position  must  be  promptly  abandoned.  Frances 
can  feel  every  beat  of  my  heart  against  hers,  and  as  it  sounds  in 
my  own  ears  like  a  runaway  steam-engine,  she  must  have  a  pretty 
accurate  guess  at  the  breathless  emotion  which  is  choking  me.  So 
I  push  her  firmly  away  and  sink  down  into  a  chair  behind  me. 

4  Of  course  I  do  not  forget  that  you  liked  him  yourself  ages  ago  ; 
but  so  much  has  happened  since  then,  and  you  have  settled  down 
so  comfortably  with  Bryan,  and— and  yet,  Esme,'  with  clasped 
hands  and  tragic  pose,  'if  you  tell  me  that  you  still  love  Sir  Allan 
I  will  give  up  all  thought  of  marrying  him  for  your  sake,  however 
much  I  may  suffer.' 

*  What  nonsense  you  are  talking! '  I  rejoin  sharply. 

*  T  gfiall  be  onlv  too  delighted  if  you  will  assure  me  that  it 
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is  nonsense.  You  have  complained  that  I  am  not  open  with 
you.  Now  I  have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
decide.' 

<  To  decide  what  ? '  I  ask.     '  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
question  for  Sir  Allan — not  for  me.' 

Frances'  face  dimples  all  over — it  never  struck  me  before 
how  conceitedly  she  can  smile. 

«  Of  course  it  is  a  question  for  Sir  Allan.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
could  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  that  would  cause  you  un- 
happiness.' 

'  Make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  score.  You  and  Sir  Allan 
can  say  what  you  like  to  one  another.  It  won't  affect  me  in  the 
least,' 

*  Eeally  and    truly  ? '    cries    Frances,    executing   a    delighted 
pirouette.     *  Well,  that's  settled  then.     And  he  is  coming  here 
the  week  after  next  ?  ' 

'  The  week  after  next.' 

'  Bryan  will  shoot  all  the  best  coverts,  I  suppose.  Don't  you 
think  we  had  better  have  a  house-party  ?  ' 

'No  doubt  about  that,'  I  rejoin  dryly.  '  It  would  be  a  little 
difficult  for  the  poor  man  to  hit  it  off  with  the  three  of  us  en 
famille.' 

<  Whom  shall  we  ask  ?     The  Lucans  ?     The  Sandford  Somer- 
sets ?     The  Fitzgerald  s  ? ' 

But  at  each  name  I  shake  my  head. 

*  I  will  not  have  any  of  that  lot.     Very  likely  they  might  be 
kind  enough  to  come  and  take  Bryan's  shooting ;  but  they  have 
been  too  rude  to  us  since  we  left  Billington.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  returns  Frances,  opening  her  eyes  ;  *  but  who  has 
not  been  rude  to  us  ?  You  might  as  well  retire  to  a  desert  island 
at  once  if  you  are  going  to  cherish  such  an  inconveniently  long 
memory.' 

*I  wrote  some  notes  this  morning.  There  is  a  list  on  my 
writing-table.' 

'  Sir  John  Seymour,  Colonel  Beckett,'  reads  out  Frances ;  '  they 
will  come  fast  enough — they  are  never  overburdened  with  invita- 
tions, whatever  they  may  say.  Miss  Jolliffe,  Archie  Sinclair,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carslake.  The  Yarboroughs !  Esrne,  you  are  not  in 
earnest.  You  haven't  really  written  to  them  ? ' 

4 1  have  indeed  ;  and  the  note  is  posted.  I  always  told  you  I 
meant  to  ask  them  here.' 
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*  But  why,  why,  why  ?  '  cries  my  sister  in  an  excited  crescendo. 
'What  has  induced  you  to  saddle  yourself  with  such  an  out- 
rageous couple  ?  ' 

*  Because  they  saddled  themselves,  as  you  elegantly  express 
it,  with  us  for  months  together,  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  cared 
to  remember  our  existence.' 

Frances  eyes  me  disgustedly. 

*  There  is  a  strong  element  of  priggishness  in  you,  Esme. 
However,  if  the  note  is  really  posted  it  is  no  use  my  saying  any 
more.' 

Bryan  is  wildly  interested  in  his  first  shooting  party. 

He  has  hung  around  my  writing-table  the  whole  morning,  and 
I  have  been  glad  that  Frances  was  out  of  the  way  (having  views 
of  my  own  as  to  the  guests  to  be  desired) ;  for,  much  as  Bryan 
dislikes  her,  and  slightly  as  he  ranks  her  charms  and  graces,  he 
yet  has  a  profound  admiration  for  her  social  tact  and  a  high 
opinion  of  her  diplomatic  powers. 

'  When  shall  we  get  the  answers  to  those  invitations  ? '  he 
speculates  presently,  his  mouth  full  of  plum-cake  and  his  heart 
full  of  joy ;  he  has  returned  from  his  afternoon  ride  in  time  for 
tea  and  picks  up  the  conversation  exactly  where  he  left  it  off  at 
lunch.  '  The  day  after  to-morrow,  eh  ?  ' 

'  By  return  post  from  most  of  them,  you  may  be  sure,'  answers 
Frances  with  a  sneer. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  asks  Bryan,  turning  uneasily  towards 
the  oracle.  '  I  should  imagine,  from  what  Esme  tells  me,  that 
they  are  all  people  with  many  engagements  and  little  spare 
time.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  Esme,'  says  my  sister  politely, 
*  but  if  Colonel  Beckett  has  a  previous  engagement  when  he  is 
invited  anywhere,  it  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  such  an 
unusual  event ;  and  as  for  Sir  John  Seymour ' 

1  Didn't  you  tell  me  this  morning  that  Colonel  Beckett  com- 
manded the  100th  Hussars  and  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?  '  demands  Bryan  of  me  with  a  puzzled  air. 

*  He  certainly  commanded  the   100th  Hussars  once  upon  a 
time,'  I  rejoin  firmly,  and  then  tail  off  weakly  into,  '  and  as  for 
the  Prince — well,  of  course  I  haven't  heard  his  version  of  the 
friendship,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Beckett  got  his 
regiment  through  him  in  some  way.' 

Bryan  leans  back  much  relieved,  but  Frances  has  not  finished. 
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'  He  had  sortie  appointment  in  India  which  would  have  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  Prince  when  he  went  out  there  ;  and  the 
worthy  Colonel  is  such  a  terrible  old  bore  that  they  gave  him  the 
100th  Hussars  and  shipped  him  home  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

She  has  not  made  much  of  a  point  as  yet.  The  fact  of  Colonel 
Beckett's  connection  with  His  Eoyal  Highness,  slight  and  un- 
flattering though  it  be,  is  established ;  and  Bryan  is  satisfied. 

'We  all  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  about  these 
things,'  he  remarks,  tolerantly.  '  But  perhaps  you  were  right, 
Esme,  in  thinking  that  the  blue  room  would  do  for  Colonel  Beckett. 
I  proposed  the  white-panelled  room  this  morning,'  explanatorily 
to  Frances  ;  '  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  single  bedroom — - 
but  now  I  suppose  we  had  better  set  it  aside  for  Sir  John 
Seymour,  eh  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  think  we  might  wait  until  we  know  who  are  really 
coming  before  we  decide  upon  their  rooms  ? '  I  suggest  evasively. 

It  is  trembling  on  the  tip  of  Frances'  tongue  to  remark  that 
Sir  John  will  not  recognise  himself  in  so  fine  a  chamber ;  and 
were  she  not  anxious  to  keep  in  with  me  just  now,  Bryan  would 
be  hotly  informed  that  only  the  very  waifs  and  strays  of  our 
acquaintance  are  being  invited  to  his  house  ;  and  indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  dire  necessity  of  filling  up  a  background  to  an 
awkward  quartette,  not  even  they  would  have  been  bidden  to  my 
table. 

*  I  should  have  liked  a  peer,'  says  Bryan  mournfully,  helping 
himself  to  a  large  piece  of  buttered  toast.  '  To  have  a  lord  staying 
in  the  house  would  have  been  very  nice.  I  wanted  Esme  to  ask 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Greyshawk.  I  know  they  used  to  be  a 
great  deal  at  Billington — I  have  heard  the  Rolands  talk  about 
them ;  but  she  says  it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  ask  them  here, 
as  she  has  seen  nothing  of  them  since  her  marriage.' 

His  lament  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Dixon,  looming 
large  and  stately  in  the  doorway.  Dixon,  unlike  his  master,  has 
lived  in  houses  with  many  lords,  and,  by  delicate  hints  and  dimly 
veiled  regrets,  frequently  intimates  how  heavily  the  lack  of  their 
accustomed  society  weighs  upon  him. 

He  has  brought  in  the  afternoon  letters,  and  hands  them  to 
Bryan  and  me  with  an  impartial  severity  which  relaxes  perceptibly 
into  an  affable  deference  as  he  waves  his  silver  tray  in  front  of 
Frances.  He  looks  upon  her  as  a  fellow  exile  with  himself  from 
their  native  sphere. 
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1  That  is  from  your  mother,  is  it  not,  Bryan  ? '  I  ask,  as  I 
Catch  sight  of  the  spidery  handwriting  and  grocer-grey  envelope 
which  are  the  sole  outward  manifestation  I  have  yet  been  vouch- 
safed of  my  husband's  maternal  parent,  in  spite  of  various  luke- 
warm attempts  on  my  part  towards  a  nearer  acquaintance.  '  Shall 
I  write  and  ask  her  to  come  to  us  on  the  4th  ?  It  would  be  more 
amusing  for  her  than  staying  with  us  when  we  are  alone.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  returns  Bryan,  quite  hastily  for  him.  '  The 
old  lady  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  What  does  she  want 
now,  I  wonder  ? '  flicking  open  the  poor,  cheap,  grey  sheet. 

I  watch  him  curiously  as  he  glances  hastily  over  the  closely 
written  lines.  An  unusual  frown  is  gathering  on  his  brow. 

*  What  does  she  say,  Bryan  ?     May  I  read  her  letter  ?  ' 

'  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  it  out.  What  does  she  say  ? 
The  usual  thing  of  course.  Wants  more  money— her  dividends 
haven't  been  paid — owes  her  last  quarter's  house-rent.  Upon  my 
word,  a  fellow  need  to  be  made  of  money  to  stand  all  these  claims 
upon  him.' 

*  Poor  old  lady !     You  will  send  her  what  she  wants,  Bryan, 
won't  you  ?     How  is  it  that  her  dividends  have  not  been  paid  ? 
What  is  her  money  invested  in  ?  ' 

'  You  would  not  understand  if  I  told  you,  my  dear  child,' 
returns  my  husband  pompously.  *  You  attend  to  your  fallals,' 
with  an  important  wave  of  the  hand,  '  and  leave  money  matters 
to  me  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WITH   THE    GUNS. 

IT  is  the  morning  of  December  5th — grey,  wet,  and  muggy.  Four 
women,  clad  in  typically  British  garb — sad-coloured  Newmarkets, 
stout  high  boots,  and  sparely  trimmed  hats— eye  one  another 
curiously  in  the  outer  hall  at  Milbourne. 

4  How  hideous  we  all  look ! '  I  ejaculate  discontentedly. 

1  Just  like  four  men  out  of  a  Noah's  Ark,'  giggles  Miss  Jolliffe. 

Miss  Jolliffe  is  tiny,  gay,  and  inconsequent.  To  compare  her 
with  a  canary  would  be  unjust  to  the  mental  ballast  of  a  well- 
educated  bird. 

'  We  should  look  much  worse  in  half  an  hour's  time  if  we 
started  in  any  other  get-up,'  avers  Jacquetta. 
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'At  any  rate,  let  no  man's  gaze  behold  us,'  I  say  persuasively. 
« Let  us  go  for  a  constitutional  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 

shooting.' 

'  We  can't  do  that,'  declares  Frances.  <  They  have  arranged 
the  whole  beat  for  us  to  see  Hackett's  Wood  shot,  and  we  can't 
change  our  minds  now.' 

1  The  gentlemen  would  be  so  disappointed,'  protests  Jacquetta. 
<  Joseph  always  says  he  shoots  twice  as  well  when  there  are  ladies 
looking  on.' 

I  submit  with  more  than  resignation.  Nowadays  I  am  never 
in  the  same  mind  for  two  minutes  together.  At  breakfast  I 
proposed  our  going  out  to  see  the  shooting  ;  a  minute  ago  I 
wanted  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  had  they  all  agreed 
with  me,  I  should  have  grown  heavier  and  duller  with  each  step 
that  took  us  away  from  the  guns,  and  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
inwardly  cursing  my  waywardness. 

Our  guests  arrived  yesterday  ;  three  women— Jacquetta,  Mrs. 
Carslake,  Miss  Jolliffe — and  six  men.  I  think  I  received  them 
with  decent  smiles  and  due  civility ;  I  cannot  have  said  anything 
very  inappropriate  or  mal  a  propos,  for  they  have  none  of  them 
betrayed  any  astonishment  at  my  demeanour.  Indeed  Jacquetta 
has  complimented  me  upon  my  bearing. 

'  You  have  changed  since  your  marriage,'  she  said  to  me  last 
night.  '  Your  face  has  grown  gentler,  and  you  take  more  trouble 
to  please.' 

I  am  glad  she  thinks  so— glad  that  my  lunacy  has  not  yet 
reached  the  fast-threatening  pitch  of  making  me  utterly  deaf  to 
all  voices  but  one,  utterly  unseeing  of  all  but  one  presence. 

Allan  has  arrived  in  a  mood  which  my  old  nurse  would  have 
described  as  '  masterful.'  From  shunning  me,  he  has  suddenly 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  monopolising  me  with  bold  asser- 
tion. Whether  he  has  been  meditating  upon  my  interrupted 
confidence  at  the  Brackham  Ball,  or  whether  he  is  simply  tired  of 
treating  me  like  a  child  in  disgrace,  I  know  not ;  but  he  has 
openly  assumed  a  possessive  air  which  thrills  me  with  delight  and 
terrifies  me  at  the  same  time.  Heaven  help  me  if  my  prudence 
and  propriety  are  to  be  the  only  bulwarks  against  scandal ! 

'  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  so  happily  settled, 
my  dear,'  remarks  Jacquetta,  as  we  tramp  along  the  beech  avenue 
together.  *  Mr.  Mansfield  was  saying  last  night  that  he  should 
always  feel  grateful  to  Sir  Joseph  and  me  for  having  brought 
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you  together ;  and  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  thank  Providence  for 
giving  you  such  a  model  of  a  husband — so  kind,  so  devoted ! ' 

4  Bryan  is  very  good  to  me,'  I  respond  with  a  sigh. 

'  Marriage  is  a  great  lottery,'  pursues  Lady  Yarborough  con- 
versationally, *  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  draws  such  prizes  as 
you  and  I.  The  next  thing  is  to  find  a  second  Bryan  Mansfield 
for  F/ances.' 

(  She  is  very  young  yet.     This  is  our  way,  over  this  stile.' 

'  Those  shots  seem  very  close,'  says  Jacquetta  uneasily.  '  Which 
way  are  they  shooting  ?  ' 

But  she  forgets  her  nervousness  the  next  moment  in  the 
ecstatic  sight  of  her  Joseph,  proudly  elevated  on  a  little  knoll  and 
blazing  away  recklessly  right  and  left. 

'  Pie  will  bring  down  some  game  too  big  for  the  bag,'  whispers 
Frances  to  Miss  Jolliffe.  '  Look  at  that  beater  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree.  They  ought  to  pick  out  a  bachelor  brigade  for 
him.' 

'  Mark  !  '  screams  Lady  Yarborough  excitedly.  *  Look  !  that 
must  be  one  of  Joseph's  birds  fluttering  down  there  in  the 
•road.' 

I  positively  envy  Jacquetta  her  interest  in  her  husband.  Why 
•am  not  I  marking  the  birds  of  my  legitimate  gun  and  vehemently 
admonishing  a  small  boy  to  pick  up  that  running  pheasant  which 
he  has  winged,  instead  of  anxiously  squinting  around  the  corner  of 
the  covert  where  a  stranger  in  an  iron-grey  Norfolk  jacket  is 
dealing  out  slaughter  and  destruction  ? 

*  Sir  Allan  is  making  the  bag,'  murmurs  Miss  Jolliffe.  '  That 
is  the  third  time  he  has  wiped  Sir  Joseph's  eye.' 

'  How  happy  they  all  look  ! '  says  Frances.  '  And  how  degrad- 
ing to  be  a  woman !  I  shall  shoot,  too,  as  soon  as  I  am  married, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  good  policy  in  a  girl.' 

As  she  speaks  her  eye  glances  critically  over  Major  Johnstone, 
who  has  handed  his  gun  to  a  keeper  and  is  coming  towards  us. 

With  unerring  flaire  Frances  has  noted  Allan's  change  of 
manner,  and  is  already  preparing  to  herself  a  buffer  wherewith  to 
break  her  fall.  I  heard  her  tell  Major  Johnstone  at  breakfast 
that  she  considered  woman's  mission  in  life  was  to  keep  a  constant 
-eye  on  the  cook,  and  make  man  comfortable  in  the  house  ;  which 
appropriate  sentiment  awoke  an  immediately  responsive  thrill 
in  the  gallant  major's  bosom,  he  being  notoriously  fond  of  his 
creature  comforts  ! 
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'And  I  think  a  book  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  menus  of 
each  evening's  dinner  carefully  and  fully  written  out,  even  to  the 
sauces,  so  that  there  may  be  no  monotony,'  she  concludes,  with 
intent  earnestness. 

'  By  Jove,  yes !  That's  a  good  idea.  But  between  you  and' 
me  and  this  mustard-pot,  Miss  Nugent,  it  isn't  often  one  finds  a 
young  lady  with  such  sensible  notions.  Most  girls  seem  to  think 
tea  and  toast  enough  to  live  upon.' 

He  makes  straight  for  her  now,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
hear  that  they  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  bread  sauce  and 
bread  crumbs  a  propos  of  the  pheasants  he  has  just  slain  during 
the  whole  walk  from  Hackett's  Wood  to  the  copses  which  are  to  be 
shot  next. 

'  You  are  walking  in  the  wet,  Mrs.  Mansfield,'  says  Sir  Allan's 
voice  behind  me.  '  Come  over  here;  this  is  quite  a  decent 
path.' 

A  decent  path !  It  is  a  bumpy,  slippery  little  track,  from 
each  side  of  which  the  long  grass  moistly  swishes  my  petticoats— 
nevertheless,  to  my  perverted  taste,  an  Elysian  promenade. 

'  How  nice  the  rain  on  the  grass  smells  ! '  says  Allan,  bucoli- 
cally  sniffing. 

*  I  hate  it !  A  nasty,  green,  damp,  rural  smell.  The  scent  I 
like  is  the  odeur  d%i  pave — a  nice  towny,  sociable  smell — that 
suggests  cosy  theatre  parties,  and  unlimited  shopping,  and  heaps 
of  people  (always  changing,  so  that  one  has  not  time  to  tire  of 
them),  and  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  communicated  viva  voce,. 
so  that  one  may  be  kept  up  in  everything  without  ever  looking  at 
a  newspaper.' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  ejaculates  Allan,  as  I  pause  rather  out  of 
breath. 

'  Ah  !  you  are  shocked.  You  think  all  good  women  love  the 
country.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  should  be  any 
the  better  for  having  nothing  to  occupy  her  mind  but  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  her  neighbours'  doings,  and  her  servants'  misde- 
meanours. I  am  sorry  to  lose  the  least  fraction  of  your  good 
opinion  ;  but,  if  it  is  built  upon  any  mistaken  notion  that  I  have 
innocently  rustic  tastes,  its  foundations  are  in  the  sand.' 

I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  ears  that  I  am  thus  easily 
chattering  to  Allan  Vaudrey,  and  that  he  is  looking  down  upon 
me  with  an  appreciative  smile — that  smile  which  tells  a  woman 
that  any  nonsense  she  may  utter  is  pleasant  hearing.  We  seem 
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suddenly  and  causelessly  to  have  returned  to  our  old  positions 
with  one  another. 

'  As  to  one's  good  opinion,'  says  Allan  with  a  laugh,  '  I  can't 
see  that  it  is  more  merited  by  attention  io  the  pigs  and  poultry 
than  by  devotion  to  society.' 

Then  with  an  abrupt  change  of  voice  he  asks — 

'  You  are  fond  of  children,  are  you  not  ?  '  After  a  moment's 
pause  I  answer  him  coldly — 

'  No,'  and  turning  my  head  away  gaze  miserably  over  the 
dripping  fields.  For  his  question,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
asked,  make  a  familiar  ache,  always  dully  present,  spring  actively 
to  my  throat  and  tighten  it  to  pain. 

Am  I  fond  of  children  ?  Why  not  ask  me  if  I  am  fond  of 
other  women's  husbands  or  their  lovers  ?  Why  should  I  care  for 
their  children  ?  But  a  child  of  my  own  !  Oh  Heaven !  how  I  would 
love  it !  How  I  should  worship  the  little  arms  that  would  always 
stretch  out  to  me  ;  the  little  voice  that  would  call  me  mother ;  the 
dear  little  body  which  would  be  to  me  so  immeasurably  more 
precious  than  anything  in  the  world  ! 

But  the  expectation,  which  many  wise  people  have,  that  women 
of  decent  feelings  should  be  devoted  to  children  in  the  aggregate, 
always  appears  to  me  incompatible  with  my  human  nature  at  any 
rate.  Allan  stalks  silently  along — disappointed,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  again  below  the  accepted  feminine  standard. 

'  But  I  have  immense  sympathy  with  anxious  mothers,'  I  go 
on  lightly,  as  soon  as  that  horrid  lump  in  my  throat  will  let  me. 
1 1  think  a  woman  absorbed  in  her  nursery  is  certainly  to  be 
pardoned.  The  creature  who  sins  beyond  forgiveness  is  the 
woman  who  talks  about  her  servants.  Don't  you  agree  with 
me?' 

'  Indeed  I  do,'  says  Allan  energetically.  '  She  deserves  an 
end  like  that  of  the  weak-minded  female  who  committed  suicide 
the  other  day,  being  driven  thereto  by  the  worry  of  them.' 

'  Not  really  ? '  I  ask,  laughing. 

'  Eeally,'  nods  Allan.  '  I  saw  the  finding  to  that  effect  of 
twelve  good  men  and  true  in  print — so  there  can  be  no  room  for 
doubt.' 

'  After  all,'  I  meditate  dolefully,  (  we  should  never  laugh  at 
anything  a  wretched  woman  lapses  into.  Poor  creatures,  women 
are,  without  occupation,  without  scope  for  ambition,  without  an 
individuality  of  their  own  even,  identified  as  men's  wives  or 

10—2 
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daughters,  judged  and  classified  according  to  their  nearest  mas- 
culine belongings,  and  placed  here  or  there  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  told  to  amuse  themselves.  As  if  this  world  were  a  place  for 
amusing  oneself!  The  only  solid,  lasting  happiness  seems  to  me 
to  come  from  work — and  how  are  women  to  find  work,  educated 
and  encouraged  as  they  are  to  dawdle  their  lives  away  ?  ' 

Allan  looks  a  little  dumbfounded  as  I  launch  my  diatribe  at 
his  head.  He,  poor  fellow,  has  never  had  occasion  to  investigate 
feminine  woes,  and,  like  most  motherless,  sisterless  bachelors, 
nourishes  a  vague  idea  that  women's  requirements  are  always  to 
be  met  by  a  little  affection  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 

'  How  contradictory  you  are  this  morning ! '  he  exclaims. 
'  First  you  enlarge  upon  the  delights  of  running  about  town,  and 
now  here  you  are  demanding  a  mission  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  demanding  a  mission,'  I  say,  laughing  a  little  at  his 
puzzled  face,  ( and  I  am  not  contradictory — -wordy  if  you  like ; 
and  yet  not  half  so  wordy  as  I  coulcl  be  upon  the  subject.  But 
I  would  rather  hear  something  of  your  plans  than  harangue  you 
like  this.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  ought  to  have  a 
mission  with  all  your  money.' 

'  Well,  I  want  to  do  some  good  with  it,'  he  returns  slowly  ; 
'  but  I  am  a  little  vague  as  yet.  I  must  go  carefully  into  the 
whole  question — how  the  money  is  made,  the  condition  of  the 
workpeople  in  the  North,  and  the  state  of  the  factories.  Then  I 
shall  know  exactly  what  surplus  I  have  to  work  with.' 

'  And  then  ? '  I  ask,  half  pausing  in  my  walk,  for  we  are 
nearing  the  copses.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  all  about  his  work  and 
his  future.  Will  it  become  so  absorbing,  so  interesting  to  him 
that  he  will  forget  me  ?  I  would  not  wish  him  to  carry  about 
with  him  in  perpetual  unrest  that  sick  longing  which  torments 
me  ;  but  it  will  be  hard  to  pass  utterly  out  of  his  life. 

Even  while  I  look  at  Allan  a   change  comes  over  his  face. 

O 

Cool  consideration  vanishes,  and  he  bends  his  eyes  on  me  with  a 
passion  there  is  no  mistaking. 

' Noiu  comes  before  then,'  he  answers  harshly.  'Before  I 
leave  this  place  I  am  going  to  have  it  out  with  you.' 

As  we  stand  gazing  at  one  another  in  the  dripping  rain, 
Frances  and  Major  Johnstone  pass  a  little  to  our  right. 

*  He  was  reading  them  extracts  from  the  Police  Manual,' 
guffaws  Major  Johnstone,  evidently  trotting  out  his  one  ewe  lamb 
of  a  story  for  Frances'  delectation. 
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*  It  is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,'  she  responds, 
with  a  ringing  laugh.     But  her  face  belies  her  words  ;  the  laugh 
is  forced,  and  she  casts  a  look  of  white  apprehension   towards 
Allan  and  me.     The  sight  of  her  recalls  the  jealous  tortures  I 
have  suffered. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  have  out  with  me  ?  '  I  ask,  with  an 
uneasy  smile.  *  Do  you  want  my  consent  to  your  flirtation  with 
Frances  ? ' 

To  which  Allan  vouchsafes  no  reply. 

'  You  know  you  have  been  flirting  outrageously  with  her,'  I 
persist  uncomfortably. 

Still  no  answer. 

'  And  indeed  I  have  been  trying  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  you  as  a  brother,'  I  continue,  in  a  lachrymosely  miserable  voice. 

'  Good  Lcrd  !  How  can  you  stand  there  and  say  such  a  thing 
to  me  ?  '  exclaims  Allan  suddenly.  *  You  know  very  well  I  have 
only  been  using  her  as  a  blind — I  did  not  want  to  get  you  talked 
about ! ' 

'  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  copses,'  I  remark  indifferently  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  join  us,  and  pulling  my  umbrella  over  my 
face  to  hide  the  happy  smiles  which  are  breaking  forth.  *  Will  it 
put  you  out  if  I  stand  here  while  you  are  shooting  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  he  replies. 

Nor  does  it ;  he  shoots  as  straight  as  man  can,  and  I,  watching 
behind  his  arm,  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  his  sex.  If  I  held  the  gun,  and  Allan  were  standing  by  me, 
though  I  were  at  other  times  the  most  brilliant,  the  surest  of 
shots,  yet  on  this  occasion  would  the  pheasants  fly  unharmed  and 
the  hares  run  scathless. 

'  I  wouldn't  talk  so  much  to  Sir  Allan  if  I  were  you,'  says 
Frances,  when  we  are  wending  our  damp  way  homewards,  having 
left  the  men  to  the  cheerless  carouse  of  a  stand-up  lunch  in  the  rain. 
4  You  know  people  are  so  quick  to  make  remarks.  Miss  Jolliffe 
asked  just  now  if  he  was  your  own  particular  or  merely  a  casual.' 

'  Vulgar  little  creature  ! '  I  interrupt  angrily  ;  and  then  refrain 
from  further  abuse  of  my  guest,  as  it  strikes  me  that  Frances  is 
probably  only  following  the  ingenious  example  of  Mrs.  Gamp  in 
fathering  upon  her  friend  any  little  remark  it  does  not  suit  her  to 
own  to. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TOO    FOND    A    HUSBAND. 

WHAT  is  it  that  Allan  is  '  going  to  have  out  with  me  '  ?  What  ashes 
does  he  want  to  rake  up  ?  There  is  no  earthly  good  to  be  gained 
by  harping  upon  the  weakness  which  separated  us,  by  tantalising 
ourselves  with  rehearsing  the  existence  which  might  have  been. 
There  is  nothing  to  '  have  out  with  me.'  He  went  away  and  left 
me  ;  I  married  another  man. 

Not  an  heroic  record  on  either  side ;  what  use  to  con  it  over  ? 
Allan  would  only  say  bitter  things  to  me,  and  I — no  weak  Griselda 
at  any  time — should  tell  him  that  the  man  who  deserts  a  woman, 
as  he  deserted  me,  has  lost  all  right  to  reproach  her. 

No,  it  is  a  thousand  times  wiser  to  leave  the  past  alone.  Let 
us  take  all  the  sweetness  we  can  out  of  life,  and  upon  the  ruins  of 
our  love  build  up  a  friendship  firm,  close,  and  enduring. 

Allan  must  come  and  stay  with  us  a  great  deal  in  the  winter ; 
in  town  we  shall  meet  every  day ;  when  we  go  abroad  he  can 
always  run  over  and  join  us. 

I  can  get  along  very  well  for  a  while  if  I  am  sure  of  meeting 
him  again  at  some  given  time — it  is  the  uncertainty  that 
kills. 

Of  course  there  will  be  talk  about  it ;  people  do  chatter  so,  and 
put  horrible  interpretations  upon  the  most  innocent  trifles  ;  but 
with  Bryan  always  with  me,  no  harm  can  really  be  believed. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  existence  to  picture  to  oneself ;  but  it  is  the 
best  that  remains. 

And  not  wrong.  There  would  be  nothing  wrong  about  it.  I 
should  be  a  better  wife  to  Bryan  if  my  mind  were  more  at  ease 
and  my  nerves  less  on  the  stretch.  I  could  say  my  prayers  night 
and  morning  more  peacefully  if  the  one  great  desire  of  my  heart 
were  not  always  thrusting  itself  in  unsatisfied  longing  between 
Heaven  and  me.  Allan  must  never  murmur  one  word  which  the 
whole  world  may  not  hear,  never  touch  me  with  the  slightest 
caress. 

What  wrong  can  there  be  in  such  a  friendship  ? 

So  I  argue  with  myself  while  a  Babel  of  small  talk  goes  on 
around  me. 

Frances  is  unusually  quiet  this  evening ;  but  Miss  Jolliffe  is  as 
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conversational  as  a  magpie,  and  Jacquetta  rivals  her  in  volubility, 
being  much  excited  at  the  visible  proof  our  establishment  affords 
of  her  social  tact  and  discretion. 

'  Lovely  old  silver,  isn't  it  ? '  she  observes  to  Sir  Allan  at 
•dinner.  *  I  declare  I  am  as  pleased  to  look  at  it  as  if  it  were  my 
•own.  When  I  think  of  that  dear  girl  there,'  nodding  her  large 
black  head  towards  me,  '  and  the  plight  she  was  in  this  time  last 
year,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  how  perfectly  happy  she  is  now. 
She  positively  has  everything  one  could  desire.  Mr.  Mansfield 
tells  me  this  old  glass  is  priceless ;  they  picked  it  up  by  chance  in 
Venice  when  they  were  honeymooning.'  Then,  in  sudden  fear  of 
having  wronged  her  host,  she  adds  confidentially — '  Not  that  there 
really  was  much  "  picking  up  "  about  it,  I  expect ;  Bryan  Mans- 
field is  not  the  man  to  haggle  over  a  few  francs — and  if  there 
were  any  question  of  getting  what  dear  Esme  fancied,  he  would 
not  let  money  stand  in  the  way.' 

'  Very  devoted  of  him,'  returns  Allan  with  a  sneer. 

'  Devoted  !  Ah,  you  may  well  say  so  !  It  is  my  belief  he 
•worships  the  very  ground  she  walks  upon,'  exclaims  Lady  Yar- 
borough  with  a  tender  sigh. 

Why  are  fat  people  always  so  terribly  sentimental  ? 

'  And  happily  all  the  devotion  is  not  upon  one  side,'  she  con- 
tinues. '  He  told  me  last  night  that  a  fonder,  more  affectionate 
wife,  man  could  not  wish  for.' 

Allan,  frowning  without  disguise,  is  angrily  pushing  the  salt- 
cellar about  in  a  way  which  augurs  ill  to  the  '  priceless  old  glass ' 
in  front  of  it.  How  foolish  of  him  to  mind  Jacquetta's  chatter  ! 
He  must  learn  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  nonsense. 

'  Oh  no,  no,  you  won't  easily  shock  me,'  cries  Miss  Jolliffe  airily 
across  the  table.  Sir  John  Seymour  has  been  telling  some  slightly 
risque  anecdote,  and  has  apparently  been  afterwards  seized  with 
remorse.  '  I  have  just  been  staying  in  the  fastest  house  in  Perth- 
shire— and  you  know  that  means  a  good  deal.  All  the  women  came 
without  their  husbands,  and  the  men  without  their  wives ;  and  they 
tossed  me  in  a  blanket  on  the  lawn  because  I  was  the  only  un- 
attached person  there.' 

'  What  does  she  mean  ?  '  whispered  Jacquetta  to  Allan.  Jac- 
quetta's honest,  middle-class  rnind  has  been  considerably  puzzled 
two  or  three  times  to-day  by  Miss  Jolliffe ;  '  Does  she  mean  that 
she  isn't  engaged  to  any  one  ?  ' 

Lady  Yarborough  confides  to  me  afterwards  in  the  drawing- 
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room,  that  she  could  not  get  any  satisfactory  answer  from  Sir 
Allan.  'But  he  agreed  with  me  that  Miss  Jolliffe  seems  a  little 
fast.  I  hope  she  won't  have  any  bad  effect  upon  Frances.  Young 
girls  are  so  easily  influenced,  and  any  talk  about  flirtations  between 
married  people  is  so  very  demoralising.  Don't  you  think  so, 
dear  ? ' 

Jacquetta  has  not  forgotten  sundry  passages  between  Frances 
and  Sir  Joseph  at  Kiverdale  which  did  not  meet  with  her  appro- 
bation ;  but  she  will  have  no  cause  for  jealousy  now. 

With  cool  determination  Frances  has  already  made  clear  to 
Sir  Joseph  the  fact  that  she  has  no  time  to  spare  for  dalliance  with 
him.  She  has  no  further  need  of  his  house  and  his  protection  ;. 
therefore  why  waste  her  breath  upon  useless  talk  with  so  uninte- 
resting a  mortal  ? 

It  has  not  taken  long  to  disenchant  him.  He  was  never  in- 
love  with  Frances,  though  very  much  in  love  with  the  reflection  of 
his  noble  person  which  he  was  wont  to  behold  in  her  flattering 
eyes.  Since  he  arrived  yesterday  she  has  persistently  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  lordly  conversation,  and  has  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions deserted  her  chair  when  he  has  placed  himself  near  her.  Less 
than  this  would  have  damned  her  in  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough's 
estimation. 

'  Poor  little  Francie's  head  is  quite  turned  by  your  success,  my 
dear  Esme,'  he  remarks,  eyeing  her  contemptuously  from  afar; '  but 
if  she  wishes  to  attain  to  your  position  she  must  first  discard  her 
present  flightiness  of  manner.' 

No  one  else  would  accuse  Frances  of  flightiness  at  the  present 
moment.  She  is  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair,  and  is  gazing 
up  at  Major  Johnstone  with  Madonna-like  gentleness  of  expres- 
sion. 

She  has  been  hard  at  work  upon  her  fluffy  fringe,  which  is- 
much  less  pronounced  than  usual,  and  a  black  gown  finishes  the 
metamorphosis  from  the  frisky  damsel  of  yesterday  into  the  staid 
English  maiden  of  to-night. 

She  came  into  my  room  before  dinner  to  borrow  the  aforesaid 
garment ;  her  own  wardrobe  does  not  include  a  black  frock,  and  we 
can  always  wear  each  other's  clothes. 

'  He  told  me  this  afternoon  that  he  thought  women  never 
looked  so  well  as  in  black,'  she  informed  me  ;  '  he  evidently  likes- 
them  to  bear  the  impress  of  domestic  virtues  written  all  over  them. 
Well,  I  have  damped  my  hair,  and  I  am  going  to  part  it  in  the 
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middle — and,  by  the  way,  Julie,  you  go  and  tell  Dixon  that  I  will 
come  down  presently  and  mix  the  salad  myself  for  dinner.' 

Already  her  voice  had  assumed  a  mild  whine,  and  the  corners  of" 
her  mouth  were  decidedly  pulled  down— usually  they  curl  up  on 
her  cheek  in  a  most  impertinent  fashion. 

Her  efforts  are  crowned  with  success.  Major  Johnstone  is- 
minutely  describing  to  her  each  hole  and  corner  of  the  place 
which  came  to  him  with  his  grandmother's  money,  and  is  asking 
her  opinion  as  to  whether  a  small  room  over  the  ice-house  should 
be  used  as  dairy  or  larder. 

She  is  voting  in  favour  of  the  larder,  when  Allan  makes  his- 
way  across  the  room  to  me. 

*  Come  and    show  me    the   books   in   the  white  library,'  he 
whispers  persuasively. 

But  I  shake  my  head.  Though  bearing  the  most  inviting 
aspect,  with  two  roaring  fires  casting  changeful  lights  upon  the 
many-coloured  volumes  which  line  its  walls,  the  white  library  is 
tenantless.  I  dare  not  march  into  it  alone  with  Allan. 

'  Do,'  he  begs.  *  Please  do.  I  particularly  want  to  talk  to 
you.' 

'  And  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  but  I  won't  go  in  there  now. 
You  may  come  for  a  walk  with  me  to-morrow  morning  if  you 
like.' 

*  All  right,'  with  eager  assent.     *  At  what  time  ?  ' 
'  I  will  be  ready  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  hall.' 

Allan  tugs  reflectively  at  his  moustache.  '  I  am  afraid  of 
your  sister  cutting  in  if  we  start  from  the  hall,'  he  remarks  un- 
gallantly.  '  She  is  watching  us  now.' 

So  she  is,  with  stolen  side-glances,  and  is  straining  her  ears 
to  catch  what  we  say,  if  I  mistake  not. 

*  I  will  be  in  the  peach-house  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,'  I  murmur,, 
under  cover  of  a  burst  of  laughter  from   the   other  end  of  the 
room,  where  Archie  Sinclair,  with  the  aid   of  two  candles  and  a 
large  sheet  of  kitchen  paper,  is  drawing  Miss  Jolliffe's  profile  on 
the  wall. 

'  Come,  Esme,  and  be  done  too,'  calls  out  Bryan.  '  It  really  is 
a  wonderfully  good  likeness.' 

As  I  join  him  obediently  he  strokes  my  cheek  with  his  fore- 
finger, and  says — 

*  Not  that  black  and  white  could  ever  do  justice  to  this,'  in. 
maudlin  tenderness. 
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Now  I  have  insisted  upon  a  distinct  understanding  with. 
Bryan  that  there  are  to  be  no  affectionate  demonstrations  in 
public.  In  private  I  submit  to  his  endearments  with  what 
patience  I  may ;  covenanting  only  that  he  is  not  to  touch  the  tip 
of  my  finger  before  other  people.  I  have  obtained  this  from  him 
by  emphatic  assurances  that  the  slightest  caress  is  extremely  bad 
form ;  but  the  delightful  excitement  of  his  house-party  has,  un- 
happily, driven  my  injunctions  from  his  mind. 

'  Eh,  Sir  Allan  ?  A  black-lead  pencil  and  a  piece  of  white 
paper  won't  give  any  idea  of  all  this  pretty  flesh  and  blood,  will 
they  ? '  patting  my  chin  and  neck  with  fond  proprietorship. 

I  jerk  myself  wrathfully  away,  nearly  knocking  over  Miss 
Jolliffe,  who  is  staring  open-mouthed  at  Bryan's  blandishments. 

'  How  touching  !  '  she  exclaims,  with  her  light,  twittering 
laugh.  '  How  edifying  !  And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?  ' 

*  Nine  months,'  says  Bryan  solemnly  ;  '  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Miss  Jolliffe,  I  have  never  regretted  my  marriage  for  one  single 
instant.  It  was  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.' 

And,  pulling  down  his  white  waistcoat  with  emphatic  asser- 
tion, he  looks  proudly  upon  his  shrinking  chattel  and  the 
assembled  company.  Bang — bang  goes  the  door  behind  us  !  Sir 
Allan  Vaudrey  has  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    ASSIGNATION. 

ALLAN  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  door  of  the  peach-house — waiting 
in  anxious  impatience,  for  it  is  five  minutes  past  twelve  and  I 
am  twenty  minutes  late.  Frances  has  been  sticking  to  me  like  a 
leech  ever  since  breakfast,  and  Bryan  has  been  worrying  for 
instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  guests. 

'Leave  them  alone,'  I  have  adjured  him  with  repeated  in- 
sistence. '  If  you  want  people  to  enjoy  themselves,  leave  them 
alone.' 

'  But  there's  Miss  Jolliffe  sitting  all  by  herself  in  the  hall,'  he 
rejoined  on  his  last  irruption  into  my  boudoir.  '  Don't  you  think 
I  had  better  ask  her  to  go  for  a  walk  with  me  ? ' 

'  She  won't  thank  you  if  you  do  ;  she  is  hanging  about  until 
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Archie  Sinclair  comes  out  of  the  smoking-room,  on  the  chance  of 
his  asking  her  to  play  billiards.' 

'  Oho  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  exclaimed  my  husband,  looking  very 
knowing.  '  Well,  then,  I  shall  see  if  Colonel  Beckett  would  like 
to  go  over  the  Home  Farm.' 

« Yes,  do.' 

Some  victim  must  evidently  be  offered  on  the  shrine  of  his 
fussiness,  and  why  not  Colonel  Beckett  ?  After  all,  I  think  he 
will  probably  enjoy  his  morning  walk.  Bryan  is  an  excellent 
listener,  and  will  not  discover  any  inaccuracy  in  the  extraordinary 
statements  with  which  the  gallant  soldier  invariably  garnishes  his 
conversation — not  even  if  he  informs  him,  as  he  did  me  at  break- 
fast, that  he  dined  out  thirteen  times  last  week. 

Frances  has  been  more  difficult  to  shake  off;  but  at  length  I 
have  evaded  her  and  am  hurrying  along  the  holly  walk  which 
leads  to  the  peach-house,  fastening  my  fur  coat  as  I  go. 

'  Thank  Heaven  ! '  exclaims  Allan  with  unnecessary  fervour,  as 
I  complete  my  hasty  garbing  under  his  eyes  and  thrust  my  cold 
fingers  gloveless  into  my  muff.  '  I  was  beginning  to  give  you  up, 
and  if  you  had  not  come  I  should  have  marched  indoors  and  asked 
the  reason  why.' 

*  You  must  not  be  so  impatient,'  I  chide,  smiling  up  into  his 
face,  and  wondering  within  myself  at  the  comfortable  sensation 
of  being  so  happily  at  home  which  suddenly  takes  possession  of 
me.     What  a  terrible  power  it  is  which  makes  every  action,  every 
word,  every  gesture  even  of  Allan's,  fraught  with  interest  to  me 
and  full  of  matter  for  thought !     Nothing  less  than  an  aberration 
of  one's  faculties  can  cause  the  very  wave  of  the  hand  of  another 
human  being  to  be  so  absorbing  a  subject  for  reflection  ! 

'  I  have  been  patient  too  long,'  says  Allan,  answering  my  smile 
with  a  frown.  '  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  both  if  I  had 
been  more  impatient  a  year  ago.' 

'  Oh,  a  year  ago  ! '  I  exclaim  with  a  deprecating  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  '  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a  year  ago  ?  It 
will  only  make  us  very  cross.' 

We  have  left  the  kitchen  garden  and  are  pacing  along  the 
laurel  walks  which  lead  out  to  the  park. 

*  Never  mind,' says  Allan,  unheeding  my  remonstrance.     'I 
want  you  to  tell  me  yourself,  with  your  own  lips — and  not  through 
another  person  this  time — how  you  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
throw  me  over  so  suddenly.    For  it  was  sudden  ;  you  cared  for  me 
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that  morning  we  walked  to  Eiverdale  station  together — I'll  swear 
you  did ! ' 

'  I  throw  you  over  !  How  can  you  say  so  ?  It  was  you  who 
threw  me  over.  Of  course  I  cared  for  you ! ' 

1  Then  you  did  not  send  me  that  message  ?  ' 

*  What  message  ?  ' 

'Telling  me  not  to  come  and  see  you  any  more.' 

'I  never  sent  you  such  a  message.  Who  said  so?  Who 
said  so  ? ' 

'  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  of  course.' 

'  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  ! '  And  panting  with  excitement,  my 
breath  coming  short  I  turn  and  face  Allan,  '  I  never  sent  you  any 
message  through  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough.  How  could  you  think 
I  would  do  such  a  thing  ?  ' 

'  You  never  sent  me  any  message  through  Sir  Joseph  Yar- 
borough ? '  repeats  Allan,  turning  very  pale.  *  You  never  asked 
him  to  tell  me  to  keep  away  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Allan,  there  has  been  some  horrible  mistake ! '  and  breaking 
down  I  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

But  Allan  shakes  me  roughly  by  the  arm. 

1  Don't  cry,'  he  says  harshly ;  '  but  listen  to  me.  The  very 
morning  after  my  father  was  buried  Sir  Joseph  came  to  see  me, 
asked  how  I  was  placed,  and,  when  he  found  that  I  had  only 
10,000^.,  begged  me  in  your  name  not  to  give  you  the  needless 
pain  of  refusing  to  marry  me.' 

1  In  my  name  !  ' 

'  Yes,  in  your  name.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  knew 
nothing  of  his  request  ?  ' 

4  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  How  could  you  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  believe  him  ? ' 

4  He  was  so  circumstantial,'  groans  Allan.  '  I  questioned  him 
over  and  over  again,  and  only  became  more  convinced  that  you 
must  have  told  him  everything.  He  alluded  to  my  walk  with 
you  that  morning  and  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  press  any 
advantage  or  admission  I  might  have  obtained  from  you  at  a 
moment  when  your  feelings  towards  me  were  excited  by  com- 
passion.' 

'  Why,  he  must  have  been  eaves-dropping  !  I  never  told  him 
anything.' 

1  Did  you  tell  anyone  about  it  ?  ' 

*  Only  Frances.     Ah — h  !  I  see  it  all  now ! ' 
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And,  with  lightning-like  quickness,  words,  gestures,  looks  that 
have  puzzled  me  for  many  a  long  day  become  clear  to  my  mind. 

'  Frances  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ! '  I  remember  her  con- 
strained manner  that  day  when  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  went  up 
to  London;  her  fright  when  she  heard  of  Allan's  return  from 
India  and  arrival  at  Mrs.  Stuart's ;  her  attempts  to  keep  us  apart 
— attempts  which  seemed  successful  at  first  and  which  have 
been  growing  fainter  as  she  becomes  convinced  of  their  useless- 
ness. 

*  Frances  ! '  repeats  Allan  incredulously.     '  What  motive  had 
she  for  interfering  ? ' 

'  She  did  not  want  me  to  marry  a  poor  man.  She  wanted  me 
to  marry  Bryan.' 

'  That  was  another  thing  Sir  Joseph  told  me,'  continues  Allan 
bitterly ;  '  that  you  had  said  you  would  rather  marry  Mansfield 
than  be  dragged  into  a  long  engagement  with  me.' 

*  Oh,  Allan,  how  could  you  believe   such  things  of  me  ?     I 
would  not  have  believed  anything  other  people  said  about  you.    I 
would  have  insisted  upon  seeing  you  myself.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that,  and  of  course  I  see  now  that  I 
was  a  fool ;  but  at  the  time  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  Yar- 
borough was  speaking  the  truth.' 

'  He  thought  he  was,'  I  cry  eagerly,  '  and  that  made  him  all 
the  more  effective  a  messenger.  I  can  trace  Frances'  finger 
throughout.  She  primed  Sir  Joseph  and  he  went  off  to  you, 
genuinely  believing  everything  he  said.  He  has  not  wit  enough 
to  be  a  good  hypocrite.' 

Allan  here  consigns  my  sweet  sister  to  perdition,  with  an  oath 
not  loud  but  deep.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  time  to  waste  over  her  ; 
I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  she  has  done — I  know  her  so  well 
— and  I  will  deal  with  her  afterwards.  Just  now  I  am  all  absorbed 
in  the  plot  which  has  robbed  me  of  happiness,  and  I  question 
Allan  lengthily  and  minutely. 

*  You  had  always  told  me  how  much  you  thought  of  money 
and   everything   it   represented,'  he  says  presently.     '  You  had 
never  pretended  to  be  indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
I  had  always  seen  you  surrounded  with  every  possible  luxury  and 
had  always  known  that  you  wanted  to  make  a  good  match.     All 
this  came  back  to  me  when  Yarborough  said  you  had  declared 
that  you  could  never  stand  love  in  a  cottage.' 

'  Oh,  Allan,  if  I  have  been  worldly  I  am  bitterly  punished  for 
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it!     How  much  happier  I  should  have  been  with  you  in   the 
poorest  hut ! ' 

*  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  now,'  he  repeats  bitterly. 

'  Indeed  I  never  doubted  it ! '  I  exclaim  eagerly.  '  Don't  be 
hard  upon  me.  Really  and  truly  I  had  not  one  thought  of  marry- 
ing Bryan  until  I  heard  you  had  gone  to  India — and  I  felt  so  for- 
saken !  You  know  I  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  I  was  very  uncom- 
fortable in  Sir  Joseph's  house.' 

'  Poor  little  darling ! '  says  Allan,  relenting. 

Then  we  walk  along  in  sad  silence.  The  '  might  have  been  * 
is  dangling  so  tantalisingly  before  our  eyes. 

'  At  least  I.  am  very  thankful  to  know  the  truth,'  I  say  at  last. 
*  You  can't  imagine  how  it  has  hurt  me  to  be  compelled  to  think 
badlv  of  you.  I  almost  feel  as  if  you  had  been  given  back  to- 
me.' 

*  I  know  the  feeling,'  he  rejoins  quickly.    '  I  left  England  curs- 
ing you,  your  worldliness  and  your  weakness  ;  never  doubting  a 
word  Yarborough  had  said.     But  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the 
more  puzzled  I  grew.     The  look  in  your  eyes  and  the  smile  of 
your  mouth  kept  haunting  me  until  I  felt  that  if  you  were  indeed 
as  false  as  I  had  been  told  I  could  never  believe  in  human  faith 
and  love  again.' 

'  Poor  fellow  ! '  I  murmur  softly. 

'  So  I  came  here  to  see  how  you  were  taking  things,  before  I 
settled  to  my  work  in  the  North.' 

*  Thank  Heaven  that  you  did  ! '  I  exclaim.     '  And  now  you 
must  never  leave  me  for  long  again.' 

Allan  shoots  a  quick  glance  at  me,  but  says  nothing. 

*  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  work  or  to   keep  you 
always  dangling  at  my  apron-strings,'  I  continue,  with  quite   a 
cheerful  laugh — the  plan  of  intimate  friendship  I  have  sketched 
out  recurring  consolingly  to  my  mind  ;  '  but  you  must  come  and 
see  me  very  often,  and  when  you  are  away  you  must  write  to  me 
and  tell  me  what  you  are  doing.    So  that,  whenever  we  are  obliged 
to  say  good-bye  for  a  little  while,  we  shall  know  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  meet  again.' 

No  response  from  Allan.  Surely  he  does  not  think  me 
forward  ? 

'  You  can't  be  working  for  ever,  you  know,'  I  urge  ;  '  you  will 
be  obliged  to  take  some  holidays,  and  they  must  always  be  spent 
with  us.  You  must  send  your  horses  here  in  the  winter — Bryan 
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will  be  delighted  to  put  them  up.  Then  you  must  run  up  to  town 
a  little  in  the  season — you  will  get  so  rusty  if  you  don't — and  we 
shall  be  there  of  course.' 

Still  no  answer.  Allan  does  not  like  my  plan.  He  must  like 
it.  He  must ! 

'  I  will  take  such  interest  in  your  work,  Allan,'  I  plead,  my 
voice  beginning  to  quiver  in  my  anxiety.  '  You  will  tell  me 
everything  you  are  doing,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you 
in  some  parts  of  it ;  there  are  often  little  things  that  a  woman 
sees  quicker  than  a  man — and  I  would  think  of  nothing  else.' 

I  raise  my  hand  to  his  coat  sleeve,  but  he  turns  his  head 
away. 

'  You  are  imagining  perhaps  that  Bryan  would  not  like  it ;  but 
indeed  you  are  mistaken.  He  would  not  mind  in  the  least — why 
should  he  ?  He  is  not  at  all  jealous  or  suspicious — and  indeed 
what  would  there  be  for  him  to  suspect  ?  He  will  always  be 
pleased  to  see  you— Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  You  must  do 
what  I  want.  Oh  !  Allan,  don't  be  unkind  to  rne — I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  suffering,  and  I  cannot  live  without  you  ! ' 

'  Nor  I  without  you !  '  exclaims  Allan ;  and  turning  round  he 
seizes  me  in  his  arms.  '  But  what  a  child  you  are  to  propose 
such  a  plan  to  me !  No,  no,  my  darling  !  my  way  is  ever  so  much 
better.  You  must  come  with  me  and  be  my  very  own.' 

With  all  my  strength  I  endeavour  to  free  myself  from  his 
grasp,  but  he  holds  me  firm,  and  I  only  succeed  in  so  far  drawing 
back  that  I  lean  against  his  hands,  which  are  clasped  behind  my 
waist,  and  look  up  into  his  eyes. 

'  Don't,  Allan,  I  beg  and  implore  you — don't  say  anything  like 
that  to  me  again.  It  will  only  separate  us  for  ever !  ' 

(  Nonsense  ! '  he  says  roughly.  '  We  have  been  tricked  and 
deceived.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves  now.  Trust 
yourself  to  me,  my  own  love,  and  you  shall  never  regret  it ;  you 
shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.' 

And  he  tries  to  draw  me  closer  to  him,  but,  placing  my  hands 
against  his  shoulders,  I  resist  firmly. 

*  I  should  never  be   happy  if  I  did   such  a  wicked   thing  as 
that.' 

*  Then  you  don't  love  me  as  I  love  you,'  with  an  impatient 
shake. 

'  We  are  different,  I  suppose,'  I  sigh ;  '  I  should  be  perfectly 
miserable  if  I  did  what  I  knew  to  be  wrong.  But,  dear,  there  is 
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no  harm  in  what  I  propose — and  we  should  be  a  great  deal  to- 
gether. Please  do  what  I  ask  you,'  with  a  piteous  attempt  at 
coaxing. 

'  It  is  quite  impossible,'  says  Allan  firmly ;  '  I  wonder  you  don't 
understand  that.  How  could  I  stand  by  and  smile  when  you  are 
that  fellow's  wife  ?  Any  man  would  tell  you  the  same.' 

« Then  I  think  you  are  very  selfish,'  I  cry,  falling  to  abuse  in 
my  trouble  and  despair.  '  You  know  how  utterly  miserable  I  am, 
and  you  refuse  to  give  me  the  least  help  or  comfort.' 

'I  refuse  to  give  a  promise  which  I  have  not  the  power  to 
carry  out.  The  position  you  propose  is  impossible.  I  ask  you 
to  come  with  me,  and  if  you  will  not  I  must  go  alone.' 

'  Allan,  you  know  we  should  not  be  happy.' 

'  /  should,'  he  returns  doggedly.  '  I  should  be  happy  with 
you  anyhow  and  anywhere  ! ' 

I  am  mute  in  utter  hopelessness — not  wavering  one  hair's 
breadth  in  resolution,  but  tortured  with  grief.  Allan  takes  my 
silence  as  a  sign  that  I  am  yielding,  and  suddenly  bending  down 
kisses  me  passionately  on  the  mouth.  As  his  lips  touch  mine  a 
thrill  so  responsive  tingles  through  me  that  I  tear  myself  from 
him  in  sudden  alarm ;  if  he  kisses  me  again  I  shall  lose  all  power 
of  resistance,  I  shall  do  whatever  he  bids  me. 

'  Let  me  go  this  instant !  I  mean  it.  Let  me  go ! '  I  cry 
violently. 

Slowly  and  grudgingly  he  opens  his  arms  and  releases  me. 

'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  stay  now,'  I  pant,  moving  backwards  and 
placing  the  width  of  the  path  between  us.  '  You  had  better  go 
— and  at  once  ! ' 

Happily  for  me,  Allan  mistakes  my  agitation  and  imagines, 
with  true  masculine  penetration,  that  I  am  simply  angry  at  being 
kissed ! 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  says,  in  a  tone  which  he  endeavours 
to  make  formal,  but  which  is  merely  furious.  <  I  will  not  offend 
again,  and  I  will  leave  your  house  at  once.  Mr.  Mansfield  ought 
to  be  complimented  on  the  extremely  correct  behaviour  of  his 
wife.'  And  raising  his  hat  he  turns  on  his  heel  and  leaves  me. 

'  Oh,  Allan,  don't  go  in  anger  ! '  rises  to  my  lips  ;  but  I  check 
the  exclamation  in  time.  I  am  too  weak  to  provoke  a  second 
encounter. 

(To  be  continued.") 
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SPECULATIONS. 

MR.  ALLERTON,  when  Grace  left  him,  as  he  thought,  a  little  un- 
gratefully, alone  with  her  sister,  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his 
position.  He  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  Miss  Agnes  and 
her  late  outbreak  of  temper,  and,  if  he  had  followed  his  own  in- 
clination, would  have  then  and  there  bade  her  adieu.  To  depart, 
however,  in  peace  and  solitude  was  impossible,  since  he  would 
have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  little  party  in  the  hall;  and, 
moreover,  as  he  reflected- — since  he  had  accepted  the  trust  Mr. 
Tremenhere  had  pressed  upon  him — here  was  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  the  character  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  three 
ladies  who  would  probably  at  no  distant  date  become  his  charge. 
He  already  knew  that  she  had  not  a  very  good  temper  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  do  her  the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
it  was  a  small  thing  that  had  put  her  out.  The  apprehension  that 
her  sister  stood  in  danger  of  death  by  fire  was  enough  to  upset 
the  equanimity  of  any  woman,  and  to  kindle  her  indignation 
against  those  whom  she  suspected  of  having  failed  in  providing 
for  her  safety.  But,  had  she  been  actuated  by  this  emotion,  she 
would  have  shown  a  corresponding  joy  in  welcoming  Grace  on  her 
escape  from  her  severe  peril ;  and  this  he  had  noticed  she  had  not 
done.  She  had  been  glad  to  see  her  safe  and  sound,  of  course  ; 
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but  there  had  been  no  ecstasy  of  congratulation,  such  as  he  had 
looked  for.  She  might,  indeed,  have  cared  more  for  the  elder 
sister  than  her  younger,  but  this  idea  the  lawyer  dismissed  as 
impossible.  In  his  view  there  could  be  no  comparison  between 
those  two  young  women.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that, 
since  Miss  Agnes  had  shown  such  an  unmistakable  agitation  at 
the  thought  of  the  peril  in  which  the  missing  couple  stood,  it  must 
have  been  on  account  of  Mr.  Edward  Koscoe. 

As  a  rule,  he  was  not  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  human 
heart.  It  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physician,  affect  the 
lawyer  in  his  professional  practice,  and  Mr.  Allerton  was  a  lawyer 
to  his  finger  tips.  But  to-night  he  was  not  himself.  He  had  just 
passed  through  an  experience  which  had  moved  his  very  soul ;  he 
had  been  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  a  person  quite  out 
of  his  usual  experience,  but  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest,  for  the 
moment,  absorbing,  and  all  connected  with  her  seemed  to  have  a 
claim  upon  it.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  her  eldest  sister  would 
obviously  be  of  advantage  to  him,  in  his  future  role  (as  he  pictured 
it)  of  Grace's  friend  and  protector ;  and  though  he  did  not  like 
Miss  Agnes,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  produce  a  contrary 
impression  on  her  as  regarded  himself.  From  what  he  knew  of 
her  father,  and  guessed  of  her  bringing  up,  as  well  as  from  the 
glimpse  he  had  caught  of  her  masterful  and  passionate  spirit,  he 
concluded  that  compliments  would  be  wasted  upon  her,  or,  at  all 
events,  compliments  paid  by  him.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to 
say  something  of  the  courage  and  good  sense  that  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  her  sister  in  the  late  trying  circumstances;  but  he 
rightly  judged  that  a  reference  to  some  one  else,  who  was  of 
greater  consequence  to  her  materially,  if  not  more  loved,  would  be 
more  likely  to  prove  attractive. 

'  As  we  have  these  few  moments  together,  Miss  Tremenhere,' 
he  said,  « I  must  excuse  myself  for  having  unwittingly  betrayed  a 
professional  secret.  You  have  been  all  hitherto,  he  tells  me,  un- 
aware of  the  state  of  your  father's  health.' 

The  abstracted  look — for  she  had  been  listening  to  the  voices 
in  the  hall — vanished  from  her  face  at  once,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  eager  interest. 

'  You  are  his  medical  man,  I  presume  ? ; 

'  No,  madam,  his  confidential  lawyer.' 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  a  doubtful  one ;  but  there  was  no' 
time  to  consider  matters  in  all  their  bearings  5  directly  he  had 
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spoken,  however,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  well.  He  had  certainly 
lost  no  ground  with  her  by  telling  her  the  truth  so  far  ;  she  was 
all  attention. 

*  The  imminence  of  the  danger  to  which  I  knew  your  father 
would  be  exposed  by  any  sudden  shock,'  he  continued,  *  compelled 
me  to  speak  out  on  a  matter  on  which  I  should  have  been  other- 
wise bound  to  silence.     I  trust  that  you  will  not  take  advantage 
of  my  confidence  to  reveal  the  fact  to  others.' 

'  Grace  heard  it,'  observed  Miss  Agnes  sententiously. 

*  Yes  ;  but  I  think  I  have  sufficient  influence  with  her  to  in- 
duce her  to  keep  silence  about  it.' 

(She  was  discussing  the  matter  at  that  very  moment  with  Mr. 
Roscoe  below  stairs — the  man  of  all  others  from  whom  the  lawyer 
would  have  kept  it.) 

Miss  Agnes  nodded,  and  looked  unmistakably  for  more. 

'  I  have  told  her  no  details  ;  she  is  impulsive  and  impression- 
able, and  such  things  would  only  alarm  her  ;  but  I  believe  I  am 
now  speaking  to  a  young  lady  of  practical  good  sense.  I  may  say 
at  once  that  your  father  has  heart  disease.' 

'Poor  papa,'  she  said. 

If  the  invalid  had  been  a  lap  dog,  most  women  would  have 
said  '  Poor  Fido  '  with  more  feeling.  It  was  a  revelation,  though 
not  altogether  an  unexpected  one,  to  the  hearer. 

4  Yes ;  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  and  under  circumstances 
that  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  I  would  urge  upon  you, 
therefore,  to  remove  from  him  as  much  as  possible  all  exciting 
causes,  without,  of  course,  letting  him  know  that  you  are  taking 
such  precautions.' 

'  What  circumstances  ?  '  she  inquired  gravely. 

For  the  moment  the  lawyer  knew  not  what  she  meant.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  she  could  have  thus  ignored  the  important 
advice  he  had  been  giving  her  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  she  done  so ;  the 
simple  fact  was  that,  lost  in  the  thoughts  his  communication  had 
awakened,  she  had  not  heard  him. 

*  That  is  a  matter  concerning  your  father's  private  affairs,'  he 
answered  coldly. 

She  nodded  significantly  and  unabashed.  If  she  had  said,  *  I 
understand ;  he  was  making  his  will,'  she  could  not  have  expressed 
herself  more  distinctly. 

'  I  have  often  heard  of  "  a  woman  of  business," '  thought  the 
lawyer — and  indeed  he  had  often  heard  from  them  (or  rather  from 
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ladies  who  called  themselves  such),  and  at  considerable  length  » 
'but  here  for  the  first  time  do  I  see  one  in  the  flesh.  What  a 
partner  she'd  make  for  some  gentlemen  in  my  profession  ! ; 

Here  Philippa  entered  the  room,  and  the  two  sisters  flew  into 
one  another's  arms,  but  not,  he  noticed,  as  birds  fly,  or  at  least 
love  birds.  If  Mr.  Allerton  had  been  a  playgoer  it  would  have 
struck  him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  '  stage  direction  '  about 
it.  What  seemed  contrary  to  expectation,  the  younger  sister  was 
far  the  most  effusive. 

'  Oh,  Agnes !  what  have  I  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last  ! 
Never,  never,  did  I  expect  to  see  you  again.  But  Mr.  Allerton— 
oh,  sir,  how  can  we  ever  thank  you  for  preserving  our  dear  Grace  ! 
— has  doubtless  told  you  all.' 

'  He  has  told  me  about  Grace  and  himself,'  she  answered 
coldly ;  '  but  it  appears  you  got  separated  from  her.' 

'Yes,  in  that  dreadful  turmoil.  Mr.  Allerton  will  bear  witness 
that  it  could  not  be  helped.  What  a  scene  it  was ;  would  that  I 
could  forget  it !  ' 

'  Still,  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  memory,  tell  me  how  you 
escaped.' 

If  Miss  Philippa  had  been  alone  with  her  sister  she  would 
doubtless  have  told  her,  whatever  she  thought  proper  to  tell;  but 
in  Mr.  Allerton's  presence,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  trans- 
action, it  was  not  such  an  easy  task.  She  was  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  having  taken  the  only  means  that  had  been  offered 
her  of  getting  out  of  the  burning  hall,  but  the  details  she  had  her 
reasons  for  being  unwilling  to  communicate.  She  was  really  un- 
able to  recall  what  words  her  companion  had  said  to  her  in  that 
moment  of  horror  when  she  had  almost  lost  her  wits,  but  she  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  it  was  unfortunate  they  had  been  overheard; 
she  did  remember  how  she  had  clung  to  him  in  that  crowded 
passage.  She  could  hardly  say,  '  Mr.  Koscoe  gave  me  his  arm 
and  helped  me  out,'  in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  had  seen 
how  the  thing  was  done,  and  might  even  have  already  described  it. 

'  The  whole  affair,  my  dear  Agnes,'  she  said  desperately,  '  is  so 
painful  and  shocking  to  me  that  I. must  be  excused  from  dwelling 
upon  it,  just  at  present.' 

The  cold  blue  eyes  of  Miss  Agnes  flashed  incredulously ;  her  thin 
lips  curled  with  the  promise  of  something  extremely  unpleasant 
to  come,  when  fortunately  at  that  very  moment  Grace  entered. 
The  look  of  both  the  sisters  was  at  once  concentrated  on  the  door; 
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they  had  expected  some  one  else,  or  some  one  besides ;  and  it 
was  obviously  a  relief  to  both  of  them  that  he  had  not  come.  It 
was  also  a  relief  to  Mr.  Allerton,  who  had  seen  quite  enough  of 
Mr.  Edward  Koscoe,  and  had  heard  too  much. 

'  Now  I  see  you  all  three  united,'  said  the  lawyer,  rising  from 
his  chair,  '  I  will  take  my  leave.  You  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about,  and  it  is  getting  late.' 

Agnes  offered  him  some  refreshment,  but  he  declined  it. 

'  I  will  not  forget,'  she  whispered,  with  a  grateful  smile,  as  she 
took  his  hand. 

Philippa  pressed  his  fingers,  as  much  perhaps  to  bespeak 
his  good  will  as  to  acknowledge  his  services,  but  said  nothing. 

'  If  I  should  once  begin  to  say  what  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Allerton, 
I  should  never  have  done,'  said  Grace  softly.  '  Dear  papa  will 
see  you,  of  course,  to-morrow  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so  ;  not  that  I  want  his  thanks ;  but  tell  him  I  shall 
hope  to  see  him,'  said  the  lawyer  earnestly.  '  Good-bye,  my 
dear.' 

Mr.  Allerton  walked  home  that  night,  instead,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  of  taking  a  cab.  He  was  full  of  reflections  evoked  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  he  gave  them  rein.  The  three 
sisters,  and  the  very  different  behaviour  they  had  exhibited,  in- 
terested him  extremely.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  their  executor 
and  trustee  would  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  About  Grace 
he  had  no  apprehensions  ;  it  would  be  his  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  do  his  best  for  her,  and  she  would  give  him  credit  for  good 
intentions ;  but  with  Miss  Agnes  and  Miss  Philippa  he  foresaw 
there  would  be  trouble.  What  was, very  curious,  considering  the 
position  Mr.  Roscoe  evidently  occupied  in  the  house,  his  name 
had  been  never  mentioned  by  either  of  them ;  nor  could  this 
arise  from  want  of  regard  for  him,  since  in  the  case  of  Miss  Agnes, 
at  all  events,  a  very  particular  interest  had  been  shown  in  his 
welfare.  It  was  intelligible  enough  that  Miss  Philippa  should 
have  been  disinclined  to  describe  to  her  sister  the  manner  of  her 
escape,  which,  however  necessitated  by  circumstances  and  satis- 
factory in  its  result,  could  scarcely  be  a  subject  for  pleasurable 
reminiscence  ;  but  her  avoidance  of  Mr.  Koscoe's  name  was  remark- 
able. Since  there  could  have  been  no  secret  as  to  his  having 
been  her  companion  on  the  occasion  in  question,  why  should  she 
have  been  so  reticent  about  him  ?  Perhaps  she  suspected  that 
her  sister  entertained  an  attachment  for  him,  and  disapproved  of 
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it ;  perhaps  she  entertained  one  for  him  herself,  and  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  suspected.  If  this  was  so,  in  either  case,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
menhere  had  any  inkling  of  it,  the  provisions  of  his  will,  the 
lawyer  admitted  to  himself,  were  not  so  strange  as  he  had  thought 
them  to  be.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  that  document  came 
to  be  disputed,  it  struck  him— and  the  idea  evoked  his  grimmest 
smile — that  the  Court  would  be  inclined  to  indorse  the  intentions 
of  the  testator.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  cruel  will ;  and  now  that  he 
had  come  to  know  and  like  one  of  the  three  persons  whose  destinies 
were  affected  by  it,  it  seemed  to  him  more  cruel  than  ever.  As 
he  had  told  Miss  Grace,  he  did  not  want  her  father's  thanks,  but 
he  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  his 
favourite  daughter  might  induce  the  money-lender  to  listen  to 
those  remonstrances  on  the  matter  he  had  intended  to  have  made 
in  any  case,  but  which  had  now  personal  feeling  to  back  them  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  right. 

That  Mr.  Eoscoe  had  left  Grace  to  his  protection  in  the  con- 
cert hall  was  a  source  of  self-congratulation,  but  that  he  had  ap- 
parently made  his  choice  as  to  which  of  the  two  sisters  he  should 
save,  and  had  chosen  the  other,  gave  him  a  still  keener  sense  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  clear,  at  least,  that  the  man  had  no  matri- 
monial designs  upon  Josh's  little  Fairy.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  lawyer  almost  felt  that  he  would  have  defended  Mr.  Tremen- 
here's  will  at  his  own  expense  rather  than  have  permitted  it  to  be 
*  upset.'  But  what  would  become  of  the  little  Fairy  as  it  was  ? 
This  thought  occupied  Mr.  Allerton's  mind  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  astonished  his  clients,  could  they  have  been  aware  of  it,  ex- 
ceedingly ;  some  of  them  would  doubtless  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say,  '  Why  this  old  fool  has  actually  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
girl ! '  They  would  have  done  him,  however,  a  great  injustice. 
He  was  not  even  actuated  by  that  sentimental  emotion,  not  at  all 
uncommon  with  gentlemen  of  his  years  in  relation  to  young  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex,  which  is  termed  (somewhat  too  contempt- 
uously perhaps)  philandering.  His  feelings  towards  Grace  were 
not  only  Platonic  and  paternal,  but  had  their  root  in  what  was  best 
in  his  nature,  without  the  narrowness  and  conventionality  that 
clung  to  his  best.  Her  courage,  her  gentleness,  and  her  simplicity 
had  carried  the  old  lawyer's  heart,  though  not  by  storm  ;  her 
beauty  of  course  had  also  been  a  powerful  ally,  but  his  thoughts 
about  it  were  quite  unselfish.  Strangely  enough,  they  were  now 
vaguely  travelling  on  the  same  road  which  those  of  Mr.  Tremen- 
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here  had  gone  some  hours  ago,  when  busied  with  the  future  of  his 
little  Fairy.  The  lawyer  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  that  a 
certain  young  fellow,  of  whom  he  knew  a  great  deal  not  much  to 
his  credit,  but  still  had  some  hopes  of,  could  be  won  from  his  wild 
ways  by  love  and  innocence  :  and  if  so,  what  a  chance  there  might 
be  for  him.  It  was  probable  that  he  had  seen  Grace,  and  if  so,  it 
was  certain  that  she  must  have  had  attractions  for  him.  There 
would  be  enormous  obstacles,  of  course,  but  there  would  also  be 
immense  advantages  in  such  a  union.  There  were  reasons  why  a 
man  of  Mr.  Allerton's  principles  should  not  have  dreamt  of  such 
a  contingency :  as  one  indeed  with  a  genuine  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  young  lady  in  question,  it  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  he  should  do  so  ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  but  for  those  hopes 
of  amendment  in  the  young  fellow  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  which 
he  perhaps  unconsciously  exaggerated,  he  would  have  regarded 
such  a  scheme  with  scorn. 

But  Mr.  Allerton,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  lawyer  to  his  finger 
tips,  and  the  idea  of  re-establishing  a  great  estate,  and  refur- 
bishing a  noble  name  from  which  not  a  little  of  the  gilt  had  been 
rubbed  off,  had  an  attraction  for  him,  such  as  few  laymen  can 
understand.  In  the  case  supposed,  however,  which  was  (indirectly) 
that  of  a  client  of  his  own,  it  would  be  necessary  to  drive  a  coach 
and  horses  through  the  will  of  another  client,  which  was  of  course 
utterly  out  of  the  question — a  reflection  that  brought  him  round 
to  the  point  from  which  his  speculations  had  started,  that  he  must 
persuade  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  to  alter  his  will. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AX   UNEXPECTED   CLIENT. 

ONE  of  the  great  charms  of  romance  to  my  mind  is  its  opportun- 
ism. The  novelist's  characters  do  not  live  actually  longer  than 
people  in  real  life ;  there  are  very  few  centenarians  in  our  love 
tales ;  but  they  die  just  when  they  ought  to  do  ;  generally  all  in 
a  lump  (with  the  exception  of  the  hero  and  heroine  and  the  very 
good  people)  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

What  is  the  good  of  describing  an  individual  with  great 
accuracy  and  considerable  detail  if  he  is  to  be  cast  off  in  an  early 
chapter  ?  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  realms  of  fiction  are 
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so  much  more  pleasant  to  dwell  in  than  the  real  world,  where 
those  whom  the  Gods— and  ourselves— love  die  young.  Un- 
happily, our  present  story  is  very  far  from  a  romance,  being  about 
what  ordinary  folks  call  money,  and  the  more  excellent  persons  who 
despise  it,  Mammon.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  take  people  in  it 
as  we  find  them,  and  occasionally  to  take  them  away.  Charles  the 
Second  excused  himself  to  his  weeping  Court  because  he  was  <  such 
an  unconscionable  time  in  dying,'  but  the  narrator  of  a  story  of 
real  life  seems  to  owe  an  apology  to  his  readers  for  killing  off  his 
characters  too  soon. 

On  the  very  morning  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  previous 
chapter  a  letter  arrived  for  Mr.  Allerton  by  hand  at  his  private 
address,  for  he  had  not  yet  left  his  house,  to  inform  him  that 
'  Josh '  was  dead.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Koscoe,  and  ran 
thus : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, — It  is  with  the  utmost   sorrow  that  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  your  late  client,  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere,  died 
suddenly  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  within  a  few  hours  of 
your  having  quitted  his  house.     Yours  truly, 

'  EDWARD  ROSCOE. 

*  Bearer  waits.' 

The  note  was  very  brief,  and,  on  that  account,  in  the  lawyer's 
eyes,  very  significant.  The  news  it  brought  shocked  him  more 
than — a  week  ago — he  would  have  conceived  it  possible  for  it  to 
have  done.  Of  course  he  did  not  like  the  money-lender,  and 
even  now  could  almost  have  said  he  was  better  out  of  the  world 
than  in  it.  But  he  felt  no  inclination  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
His  last  relations  with  him  had  been  friendly,  and  somehow,  though 
he  had  most  seriously  differed  from  him  even  in  that  interview,  he 
seemed  to  have  gathered  from  it  that  there  was  at  least  more  good 
in  the  man  than  he  had  ever  suspected.  He  had  been  a  man 
of  his  word,  and  was  so  far  trustworthy  ;  he  had  shown  himself 
open  to  reason,  and  not  utterly  deaf  to  conscience  ;  it  was  possible 
— the  lawyer  with  unconscious  charity  even  represented  to  himself 
that  it  was  probable — that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  taken  a 
larger  and  a  better  view  of  his  responsibilities.  It  was  too  late 
for  that  now,  of  course ;  too  late,  alas  !  for  everything ;  but  the 
reflection  softened  the  lawyer's  heart  towards  him,  or  rather 
towards  his  memory.  At  once,  too,  the  same  thought  occurred 
to  him  (though  it  evoked  in  his  ca.se  no  smile  of  satire)  which  had. 
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occurred  to  the  dead  man  when  he  last  left  the  lawyer's  door. 
What  would  become  of  that  team  of  thoroughbreds  which  the 
money-lender  had  held  so  well  in  hand,  now  that  death  had  dragged 
him  from  the  box  seat  ?  What  would  become  of  Lord  Cheri- 
bert  for  one,  now  that  he  had  lost  that  guiding  hand  which,  if  it 
had  never  kept  him  straight,  had  restrained  him  with  bit  and  curb 
from  leaping  into  the  gulf  of  ruin  ?  Lord  Morella,  his  father, 
indeed,  was  of  opinion  that  '  Josh  '  had  put  his  head  to  it,  and 
urged  him  thither  with  rein  and  whip,  but  Mr.  Allerton  knew 
better.  There  were  many  worse  hands  into  which  the  young 
man  might  have  fallen,  and  now  probably  would  fall. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  catastrophe  that  had  happened 
to  Josh  himself  loomed  most  largely  in  the  lawyer's  mind.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  death  to  oust  for  the  moment  all  other  considera- 
tions ;  all  other  objects  of  interest  are  dwarfed  in  its  tremendous 
presence ;  and  the  old  lawyer,  even  while  speculating  about  the 
consequences  of  the  event,  was  held  in  thrall  by  the  event  itself. 
Mr.  Tremenhere's  death,  however  sudden,  was  not  of  course  a  thing 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  foretold  it  with  his  own  lips. 

*  I  shall  have  no  death-bed,'  he  had  said,  '  I  shall  die  suddenly  j 
very  likely  in  the  street.' 

Nor  would  it  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  heard  on  the 
previous  night  of  the  fire  in  the  concert  hall,  and  been  made 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  children,  that  he  should  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  mental  excitement  ?  But  he  had  known  nothing  of  this 
till  all  apprehension  was  over,  and  his  family  had  been  warned  to 
break  to  him  what  had  happened  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was 
doubtless  some  mental  shock  that  killed  him ;  but  what  shock  ? 
He  had  died  that  morning  it  seemed,  but  very  early,  '  within  a  few 
hours,'  wrote  Mr.  Koscoe,  '  of  your  quitting  the  house.'  That 
must  have  been  about  two  or  three  o'clock.  Was  it  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  for  precaution  of  which  they  had  been 
informed,  any  of  his  family  could  have  awakened  him  and  told 
their  news  ?  Though  brevity  might  have  been  looked  for  in  Mr. 
Koscoe's  note,  it  seemed  to  the  lawyer  brief  without  being  concise. 
And  then  there  was  the  phrase  '  your  late  client,'  which  appeared 
wholly  unnecessary.  He  had  only  had  one  transaction  with  the 
money-lender  in  his  life  (though,  indeed,  it  was  a  most  important 
one)  as  regarded  his  private  affairs,  and  he  felt  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Tremenhere  had  not  spoken  of  it  to  his  underling.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  Miss  Agnes  that  had  done  so ;  a  strange  thing 
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under  the  circumstances  in  itself,  to  be  talking  «  during  the  small 
hours,'  when  there  was  a  so  much  more  enthralling  theme  to  dis- 
cuss, about  business  affairs  ;  but  that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  have 
alluded  to  it  was  still  more  strange.  Mr.  Allerton's  best  explana- 
tion of  it  was  that  the  information  given  him  by  Miss  Agnes 
seemed  of  such  prodigious  importance  to  Mr.  Roscoe  that  he 
couldn't  get  it  out  of  his  mind,  even  when  announcing  the  cata- 
strophe. It  would  have  seemed  reasonable  enough  that  the  dead 
man  should  have  been  described  as  his  client  if  Mr.  Allerton's 
presence  had  been  requested  at  Lebanon  Lodge,  since  some  rela- 
tion between  Mr.  Tremenhere  and  himself  must  have  been  taken 
for  granted  for  the  invitation  to  be  given.  But  no  such  request 
had  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  something  was  evidently 
expected  of  him  by  the  phrase  (  Bearer  waits.'  What  that 
meant  seemed  to  be,  'you  may  come  or  not  as  you  please.' 
Had  Roscoe  written  the  note  of  his  own  head,  he  Pondered,  or 
had  the  ( little  Fairy,'  with  the  recollection  of  his  kindness  to  her 
still  vivid,  asked  him  to  do  so  ?  That  it  was  Roscoe's  composition 
was  certain.  '  \\7hat  the  fellow  wants,'  was  the  lawyer's  conclusion, 
'is  to  lie  low,  and  to  make  me  show  my  hand.' 

In  order  to  show  as  little  as  possible  to  begin  with,  he  gave  a 
verbal  reply  to  the  messenger  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  at 
Lebanon  Lodge  in  one  hour,  and  took  a  cab  to  his  office,  which 
was  on  the  way.  The  dead  can  always  wait,  and  not  to  look  in  at 
his  place  of  business  was  an  unnecessary  act  of  abnegation  ;  but  it 
was  not  of  business  that  the  lawyer  thought  as  he  sat  in  his 
hansom.  He  thought  of  an  innocent  girl  with  tender  eyes  and 
gentle  looks  who,  after  her  first  burst  of  sorrow  was  over,  would  be 
dependent  upon  him  in  what  would  perhaps  be  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances for  advice  and  succour,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
they  should  not  be  wanting. 

His  chief  clerk  opened  the  door  of  his  office  to  him  ;  he  had 
been  waiting  to  do  it  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  '  You  have  heard 
the  news,  sir,  I  suppose  ?  '  he  said  respectfully. 

Mr.  Allerton  nodded  gravely,  much  to  the  other's  disgust ;  no 
one  likes  the  wind—even  though  it  be  an  ill  wind — to  be  taken 
out  of  his  sails.  He  had,  however,  a  second  shot  in  his  locker, 
which  '  told '  even  beyond  his  expectations. 

'  Lord  Cheribert,  sir,  is  waiting  for  you.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  The  lawyer  was  more  than  astonished  ;  the  visit 
was  most  unexpected,  for  he  had  always  been  upon  the  side  of 
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Lord  Morella,  and  adverse  (though,  of  course,  for  his  own  good) 
to  his  heir-apparent ;  but  there  was  an  association  of  ideas  in  his 
mind  besides,  which  made  what  was  now  told  him  more  astound- 
ing still. 

He  walked  into  his  private  room  with  rapid  steps.  Lord 
Cheribert  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
frankly  held  out  his  hand  ;  his  manner  was  friendly  and  even 
cordial,  but  it  had  none  of  its  usual  elasticity. 

'  Poor  old  Josh  is  dead,  Allerton,'  he  said  simply. 

1  So  I  have  heard,  my  lord.' 

'  Don't  milord  me,  I  beg ;  let  us  have  none  of  that  rubbish. 
You  have  no  grudge  against  me,  I  know,  and  I  want  to  be  friends.' 

*  I  was  always  your  friend  Lord  Cheribert ' 

'  I  ask  you  again  to  drop  that  jargon,'  interrupted  the  young 
fellow.  '  Why,  I  can  remember  when  you  used  to  call  me  Cherry.' 

'  So  can  I,'  sighed  Mr.  Allerton ;  nor  was  it  so  very  long  since 
he  had  done  so.  The  picture  of  the  charming  child,  in  his  Van- 
dyke suit  of  velvet,  hand-in-hand  with  the  sweet  lady  whose  only 
quarrel  with  death  was  that  it  parted  her  from  her  darling  boy, 
recurred  to  him.  If  she  had  lived  to  lead  the  lad  by  love,  and 
soften  his  father's  ways  towards  him,  his  future  might  have  been 
different ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  was  well  that  she  could  not  foresee  it. 
There  was  a  look  of  her  still  in  his  eyes  when  they  were  at  rest, 
and  in  his  winning  smile,  the  smile  General  St.  Gratien  used 
to  say  was  the  only  winning  thing  about  young  Cheribert,  for 
whatever  he  put  his  money  on,  he  was  sure  to  lose  it.  No  one  of 
his  rank — for  the  fortunes  of  vulgar  millionaires  melt  away  on  the 
turf  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  well-born,  probably  because 
they  have  more  people  to  look  after  them — had  ever  got  through 
so  much  money  so  early  and  in  such  a  little  time.  Nor  was  the 
way  in  which  he  had  got  through  it  by  any  means  respectable ;  in 
the  lawyer's  view,  with  that  streak  of  puritanism  running  through 
his  respectable  nature,  it  was  disgraceful  and  even  something 
more.  Yet  he  could  not  help  liking  the  young  fellow.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  always  attractive,  but  just  now  it  had  a 
certain  tender  seriousness  which  Mr.  Allerton  had  never  seen  in  it 
before. 

'  I  must  confess  the  thing  has  knocked  me  all  of  a  heap,'  said 
the  young  lord,  apologetically.  '  Old  Josh  was  a  better  fellow 
than  you  think,  Mr.  Allerton,  and  very  kind  to  me.  Yes,  you  may 
laugh ' — the  other  had  smiled  ever  so  slightly — '  but  it  was  so. 
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Of  course,  he  made  his  pile  out  of  me  ;  so  would  any  man  \vho  had 
the  plucking  of  such  a  well-feathered  bird  ;  but  there  are  different 
ways  of  doing  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  really  liked 
ms —treated  me  tenderly,  as  the  angler  says  of  his  worm.  At  all 
events,  if  you  please,  I  don't  want  to  have  a  word  said  against 
him,'  he  added  impetuously. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  him,  Cheribert,'  paid 
the  lawyer  softly.  'What  you  have  said  is  his  best  epitaph,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  except  this— that  I  agree  with 

you.' 

'  And  yet  you  have  always  told  me  that  he  was  such  a  black- 
guard ! ' 

'If  I  have,  I  retract  it.  We  often  say  things,  as  we  do  things, 
which  we  are  afterwards  sorry  for.  No  man  is  wise  at  all  times— 
nor  yet  a  fool.' 

'  You  cunning  old  fellow,'  continued  Lord  Cheribert,  ad- 
miringly. '  So  you  are  making  things  easy  for  me,  are  you  ? 
Well,  it  is  better  than  making  things  hard.  It  is  a  pity  the 
governor  has  never  seen  that.' 

'  Your  father  has  always  loved  you,  Cheribert.' 

'  Then  he  has  a  deuced  disagreeable  way  of  showing  it,'  was 
the  quick  reply.  '  A  man  should  know  how  to  put  his  foot  down 
without  treading  on  another  man's  toe ;  when  it's  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  too,  he  should  be  more  careful.' 

'  He  has  been  very  injudicious,  Cheribert,  as  I  have  often  told 
him.  Men  should  make  allowance  for  one  another.' 

'And  a  good  one  when  they  can  afford  it,'  interrupted  the 
other,  laughing. 

The  lawyer  was  pleased  to  see  him  laugh ;  he  had  guessed  the 
young  man's  errand,  or  the  nature  of  it,  and  it  filled  him  with 
joyful  hopes  ;  the  bird  had  come  back  to  the  cage  of  its  own 
accord,  but  he  was  not  inside  it;  an  ill-selected  word,  even  a 
gesture,  might,  he  well  knew,  frighten  it  away,  and  probably  for 
ever.  Seed  and  sugar,  sugar  and  seed,  were  what  were  wanting, 
and  not  the  coin  of  reproach. 

'  You  and  your  father  are  of  very  different  natures,  Cheribert ; 
and  if,  as  you  say,  he  has  not  made  allowance  for  you,  perhaps 
you,  too,  have  judged  him  harshly.' 

'  The  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,'  observed  the  young  man 
grimly. 

'  Quite  so  i  that  is  how  you  have  judged  him  ;  it  is  a  mistake.^ 
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'  It  is  a  mistake  that  is  shared  by  a  great  many  people.  I  hate 
such  cant.' 

*  No    doubt ;    still,    in    that  very  chair  where    you   are  now 
sitting,  I  have  seen  him  sit,  with  his  grey  head  bowed  down,  and 
I  have  heard  him  say,  "  My  son,  my  son,  my  dear,  unhappy  son  !  " 
That  was  not  cant.' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Once  the  young  man  essayed  to 
speak,  and  stopped  ;  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
which  his  pride  forbade  him  to  let  the  other  hear. 

*  Well,  I  could  not  come  to  him,  of  course,  Allerton,  but  I  have 
come  to  you.     You  have  always  been  friendly  to  me,  and  ready  to 
listen  to  reason,  or  what  /  call  reason,'  he  added  with  humorous 
pathos.     '  I  don't  want  him  to  suppose  that  I  am  crying  Pax,  as 
we  used  to  say  at  school,  because  I  am  beaten.     I  could  carry  on 
a  long  time  yet  without  being  reduced  to  husks,  like  the  other 
prodigal.' 

*  If  yQU  were  so  reduced,  you  would  not  come  to  him  at  all,' 
observed  Mr.  Allerton  quietly. 

1  That's  true,'  continued  the  young  man  eagerly ;  *  I'd  starve 
first.  You  understand  me,  Allerton,  as  he  never  did.  I'm  glad  I 
came.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  would  have  done  it  if  poor  old 
Josh  had  been  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  his  death — so 
sudden  you  know,  and  all  that — it's  sobered  me.  I  have  never 
wished  the  governor  to  die,  I  swear  to  heaven  I  never  did.' 
'  I  am  quite  sure,  Cheribert,  that  you  never  did.' 
'  Thank  you.  And  yet  he  might  die  any  day,  you  know,  and 
never  see  me  first.  I  can't  go  into  the  thing — you  and  he  could 
talk  for  an  hour  about  it,  but  it's  not  in  my  way — but  tliafs  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  That  first;  and  then,  now  that  Josh  is  gone, 
and  supposing  things  go  on  in  the  old  way,  I  must  go  quicker 
down  the  hill,  and  in  worse  company.  Eoscoe  has  often  hinted 
he  could  do  as  well  for  me  as  his  master;  but  he  can't,  and  the 
very  proposal  showed  he  was  a  most  infernal  scoundrel.' 

*  There  are  also  corroborative  circumstances  to  that   effect,' 
observed  Mr.  Allerton  drily. 

'  I  dare  say  ;  he  told  me,  however,'  said  the  young  lord, 
smiling,  '  that  I  was  never  to  believe  anything  you  said  about 
him.' 

*  I  dare  say,'  said  the  lawyer,  smiling  in  his  turn.  He  felt  that 
his  new  client  and  he  were  getting  on  famously. 

*  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Allerton,  that  I  propose  to 
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put  my  whole  affairs— so  much  as  I  know  about  them,  that  is, 
which  isn't  much-into  your  hands.  They  are  in  a  precious 
tangle,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  your  while— nay,  I  won't  say 
that—but,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne- 

<  Not  another  word,  Cherry,'  said  the  old  lawyer  tremulously; 
and  the  two  men  shook  hands  together  as  they  had  not  done  for 
many  a  day. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

MYSTERIES. 

«  MAY  I  tell  your  father  of  this  most  welcome  visit  of  yours  ? ' 
inquired  Mr.  Allerton,  after  a  long  pause. 

'  Yes.     Indeed  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you'd  tell  him.' 

*  You  are  my  client,  remember,  now,'  said  the  lawyer,  smiling. 
There  was  a  little  duplicity  in  the  good  man's  reply,  since  he 
would  most  certainly  have  told  Lord  Morella  in  any  case,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Kecording  Angel  blotted  it  out  in  his  usual  way, 
or  even  set  it  down  to  the  credit  side  of  the  lawyer's  account.     It 
was  so  necessary  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  newly  caged  bird, 
who  had  to  be  kept  as  well  as  caught. 

*  True.     I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  for  there  are 
little  items  in  my  affairs  which  it  is  just  as  well  should  go  no 
further  than  yourself.' 

'  I  can  imagine  that  that  is  just  possible,'  said  the  lawyer 
gravely.  '  Be  sure  that  I  shall  use  a  judicious  reticence  con- 
cerning them,  even  to  your  father.  What  you  have  done  to-day 
will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  him  exceedingly.  But,  Cheribert,  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation.' 

'  Promises  of  amendment,  and  all  that ;  well  I  suppose  so.' 
The  young  man's  brow  was  clouding  over. 

'  Promises  of  amendment  from  your  lips,  Cheribert,  would  be 
amendment,'  said  the  lawyer  kindly ;  *  like  poor  "  Josh,"  as  you 
call  him,  you  have  always  kept  your  word,  I  am  sorry  to  say.' 

Lord  Cheribert  smiled  his  sunniest  smile.  Here  is  a  man,  he 
said  to  himself,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a  Puritan,  and  yet  has  some 
fun  in  him.  t  Well,  yes.  I  told  the  governor  I  should  go  to  the 
devil,  and  I  did  it :  as  to  any  promise  about  going  the  other  way, 
that  must  depend  upon  circumstances.' 

'  You  know  your  father's  conditions.' 
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(  Some  of  them.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  anti-everything- 
man.  I  must  give  up  whist,  and  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  promis- 
cuous dancing ;  and,  if  I  wanted  to  ride,  to  take  to  the  tricycle.' 

'  Indeed,  Cheribert,  he  was  not  so  unreasonable.  Whatever  he 
proposed,  remember  he  had  been  very  sorely  tried.  If  you  will 
let  me  mediate,  I  do  think  matters  may  be  arranged.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  is  indispensable.' 

'  /  know,'  said  Lord  Cheribert  with  a  gloomy  nod, '  I  must  give 
up  the  turf.  No  more  strings  of  horses  at  Newmarket.  No  more 
pretty  little  books  upon  the  Derby.  Well,  I  am  prepared  for  that.' 

'  I  am  delighted  indeed  to  hear  it,'  exclaimed  the  lawyer 
warmly.  *  And  of  course  there  will  be  no  more  riding  steeple- 
chases.' 

'  No  more  after  the  Everdale.  I  must  ride  there,  however ;  some 
friends  of  mine  have  a  pot  of  money  on  me.  The  race  has  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  Duke's  death,  and  it  will  be  the  last 
of  the  season,  and,  if  this  matter  goes  well  with  me,  the  last  I 
shall  ever  ride.' 

( But  if  money  can  settle  it — even  a  pot  of  money  as  you  call 
it — I  am  sure  your  father  would  prefer  to  pay  it,  and  shake  hands 
with  you  at  once.' 

Lord  Cheribert  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  '  My  dear  Allerton, 
there  are  some  things,  believe  me,  which  don't  admit  of  compro- 
mise, at  least  beforehand.  Moreover,  I  have  promised  a  man  to 
ride  this  race.  After  that,  if  my  father  is  willing  to  say  "  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,"  well  and  good,  I  will  come  and  stay  awhile  at 
the  old  home  ;  otherwise  I  have  promised  myself  some  fishing  at 
Halswater.' 

1  At  Halswater  !  That  is  in  Cumberland,  is  it  not  ?  '  inquired 
the  lawyer  after  a  little  pause. 

( Yes,  in  the  Lake  District.  I  have  never  been  there,'  observed 
the  young  man  with  an  earnestness  of  assertion  which  seemed 
unnecessary. 

'  I  seem  to  remember  having  heard  that  Mr.  Tremenhere  had 
a  house  at  Halswater  ;  is  that  so  ?  ' 

*  I  believe  he  had,'  returned  the  other  indifferently.  *  Poor 
Josh  was  not  very  communicative  about  his  own  affairs.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  were  never  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his 
family.' 

'  Certainly  not.  I  have  been,  however,  introduced  to  his 
daughters.' 
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'  So  have  I,'  said  Mr.  Allerton  ;  '  one  of  them  I  thought  a  very 

charming  girl.' 

'  That  was  Grace- at  least  I  think  it  must  have  been,  added 
the  young  man  dubiously.  '  She  is  the  youngest.  How  came  you 
to  know  anything  about  them  ?  ' 

'  I  will  tell  you  about  it  another  time,  for  it's  rather  a  long 
story,  Cheribert.  I  am  Mr.  Treinenhere's  executor,  and  am  likely 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.' 

'  Mr.  Tremenhere's  executor  ?      You  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  I  didn't  like  the  post,  you  may  be  sure,  but  I  do  not 
now  regret  my  acceptance  of  it ;  it  may  simplify  the  settlement 
of  your  own  affairs.  The  story,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  long  one,  and 
also  very  strange.  But  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  it  now.  When 
I  looked  in  at  the  office  this  morning  it  was  on  my  way  to  Lebanon 
Lodge.' 

<  Then  you  will  see  the  poor  girl.' 

1  All  three  of  them  perhaps ;  but  the  summons  came  from  Mr. 
Eoscoe.' 

'  Pray  say  something  kind  from  me,  Allerton,'  said  the  young 
man  earnestly.  '  I  really  liked  poor  old  Josh,  you  know ;  and  of 
course  I  cannot  call,  myself,  just  yet.' 

The  pressure  of  the  young  man's  hand  at  parting  seemed  to 
the  lawyer  to  speak  of  something  more  than  reconciliation  ;  it 
seemed  to  say,  '  I  know  you  will  say  the  best  you  can  of  me  to 
Grace.'  It  was  very  unlike  Mr.  Aller'on  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
but  his  mind,  as  we  know,  had  been  busy  with  this  matter  before, 
although  but  speculatively;  the  news  of  Lord  Cheribert's  intention 
to  visit  Ualswater  struck  him  as  very  significant ;  and  still  more 
that  slip  of  the  tongue  when  the  young  man  had  spoken  of  the 
poor  '  girl '  instead  of  the  poor  '  girls.'  That  the  little  Fairy  should 
have  attracted  him  was  nothing  wonderful.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
could  come  of  it,  with  that  will  lying  in  the  office  safe  yonder,  and 
the  Dead  Hand  ? 

Mr.  Allerton  had  much  more  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of 
the  .way  to  Lebanon  Lodge,  than  he  had  had  at  starting. 

The  great  house  gazing  on  the  street  with  its  many  sightless 
eyes,  was  a  ghastly  object ;  all  about  it  was  silence  and  gloom  : 
when  he  rang  the  bell  be  heard  the  tinkle  of  it,  though  it  was  so 
far  away,  as  though  it  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  It 
was  opened,  after  a  long  delay,  by  a  young  footman,  pale  and  dis- 
hevelled, and  looking  as  if  he  had  been  frightened  by  the  sound. 
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{  Can  I  see  Mr.  Eoscoe  ? '  inquired  the  lawyer. 

The  man  did  not  know :  he  would  go  upstairs  and  see  :  master 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Allerton  bowed  his  head  in  token  that  he  knew  that  much. 
The  footman  hesitated,  apparently  as  to  whether  the  visitor  should 
be  left  in  the  hall,  and  then  pushed  back  a  half-opened  door. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  wait  there  a  minute  or  two,  he 
said,  and  left  him.  It  was  the  same  room,  used  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  where  Grace  had  met  him  and  her  sister  on  the  previous 
night.  As  Mr.  Allerton  entered  it,  a  voice  half  choked  with  tears 
exclaimed,  '  I  have  killed  him  :  it  is  I  who  killed  him.'  It  came 
from  a  sofa  hidden  in  shadow.  Then,  as  he  stood  speechless  with 
surprise  and  horror,  another  voice,  though  still  the  same  lips,  a 
fierce  yet  frightened  voice,  *  How  dare  you  come  in  here  ?  Who 
are  you  ?  '  At  the  same  time  the  speaker  sprang  from  the  sofa, 
and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Philippa  Tremenhere.  Her 
eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  stared  wildly  at  him  ;  her  cheeks  were 
white ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

*  I  am  Mr.  Allerton,'  he  answered  gently.  '  The  servant 
showed  me  in  here.  Forgive  me  for  intruding  on  your  sorrow.' 

'  Nay,  forgive  me,  sir,'  she  answered  earnestly.  '  My  sorrow 
has  almost  driven  me  mad.  I  did  not  recognise  you.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  come.'  She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it.  In  her 
case,  too,  as  in  Lord  Cheribert'?,  he  felt  that  there  was  more  than 
gratitude  :  a  pitiful  appeal  to  him  for  silence.  He  had  heard 
something  he  should  not  have  heard.  He  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  but  she  detained  him.  'Sit  down,'  she  said;  '  your  pres- 
ence does  not  distress  me.  Do  not  leave  me.' 

He  sat  down  by  her  side,  his  hand  still  clasped  in  hers. 

1  You  know  what  has  happened  ?  '  she  continued. 

'I  do,  indeed.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to  you,  for 
you  were  not  prepared  for  it  as  I  was.' 

'That  is  true,'  she  answered  eagerly;  'you  warned  us  of  his 
danger,  did  you  not  ?  but  it  seemed  too  dreadful  to  be  true.  We 
were  careful,  too.  There  was  no  noise.  We  all  thought  my  poor 
father  was  asleep.  We  meant  to  break  to  him  what  had  happened 

in  the  morning.   Yet  somehow,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  and  I '  here  she 

burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  You  must  not  talk  about  it,  Miss  Philippa,'  said  the  lawyer 
gently.  '  I  shall  hear  all  that  needs  to  be  told  from  others — here 
is  Mr.  Roscoe  himself,' 
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That  gentleman  had,  indeed,  entered  the  room  so  noiselessly 
that  neither  of  them  had  perceived  his  approach  ;  he  stood,  white 
as  a  ghost,  but  with  keen,  steadfast  face,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  searchingly. 

«  Miss  Philippa  has  been  telling  you  how  it  happened,  I  con- 
clude,' he  said ;  '  it  is  a  pity,  for  she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  speak 
of  it,' 

'  So  I  perceive,  and,  indeed,  was  saying  so,  as  you  came  in,' 
said  the  lawyer.  '  Would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  be  with  her 
sisters?  '  he  added  in  lower  tones. 

Mr.  Koscoe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  That  was  my  advice  to 
her  from  the  first ;  but  there  is  no  authority,  of  course,  in  the 
house  now.  You  hear  what  Mr.  Allerton  says,  Miss  Philippa  ?  ' 

She  shook  her  head,  still  keeping  her  hands  before  her  face. 
Mr.  Eoscoe  beckoned  the  lawyer  into  a  room,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  and  closed  the  door. 

'  The  poor  girl  is  demented  with  her  grief,'  he  said.  '  You 
must  pay  no  attention  to  what  she  has  been  saying  about  her 
father.' 

'  She  has  been  saying  nothing  ;  you  came  in  as  she  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  me  the  sad  story.  What  was  it  ?  ' 

'  Simply  this.  The  young  ladies  and  myself  sat  up  some  time 
together  after  you  left  the  house  last  night,  talking  of  what  had 
happened  at  the  concert  hall.  I  wished  them  good-night,  and 
went  into  yonder  parlour — which  is  my  business-room — to  write 
some  letters.  About  two  o'clock  I  went  upstairs  ;  as  I  passed  by 
Mr.  Tremenhere's  door,  treading  very  softly,  he  came  out.  I  own 
it  startled  me  very  much.  He  looked  very  agitated  and  excited. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  can  see  by  your  face  that 
something  has  happened,  and  is  being  kept  from  me."  Then  he 
uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  and  fell  down  at  my  feet — dead.  The 
whole  thing  did  not  take  one  minute.' 

'  Then  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  fire  ? ' 

'  Not  one  word.' 

'  How  strange  ! '  The  tale  seemed  strange,  indeed  ;  for  it  did 
away  with  the  explanation  which  the  lawyer  had  already  made  in 
his  own  mind  for  that  amazing  exclamation  of  Philippa,  evidently 
intended  for  Mr.  Roscoe's  ears  :  '  I  have  killed  him ;  it  is  I  who 
have  killed  him.'  He  had  set  this  down  to  a  too  tender  feeling 
of  remorse  on  her  part ;  since,  if  she  had  not  been  at  the  concert, 
she  would  not  have  been  at  the  fire,  the  report  of  which  cata- 
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strophe — as  he  had  taken  for  granted — had  killed  Mr.  Tremen- 
here  ;  but  now,  it  seemed,  he  had  not  been  told  of  its  occurrence. 
'  You  were  quite  alone,  then  ? '  continued  the  lawyer. 

*  Quite  alone  ;  everyone  else  had  long  retired.     It  was  a  most 
ghastly  situation,  as  you  may  imagine.' 

Mr.  Allerton  inclined  his  head.  This  man  said  he  was  alone, 
but  Philippa  had  begun  her  narration  '  as  Mr.  Eoscoe  and  I,' 
which  did  not  dovetail  with  this  statement. 

The  whole  affair  was  certainly  very  strange.  There  ensued  a 
little  pause,  during  which  the  two  men  regarded  one  another 
thoughtfully.  But  they  were  not  thinking  about  the  same  things. 
Mr.  Eoscoe  looked  upon  his  late  explanation  as  final ;  there  ap- 
peared to  him  no  reason  for  further  question.  His  mind  was 
fixed  no  longer  upon  the  recent  catastrophe,  but  on  its  con- 
sequences. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  concluding,  Mr.  Allerton — as  indeed 
I  took  for  granted  in  the  note  I  ventured  to  write  to  you — that  I 
am  addressing  Mr.  Tremenhere's  legal  adviser ;  perhaps,  even, 
his  representative  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  I  am  executor  under  his  will.' 

'Indeed.'  Though  the  other  had  suspected  this,  his  coun- 
tenance fell. 

'  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better,  a  more  upright  man.  At 
the  same  time  you  will  forgive  me  for  feeling  a  little  disappoint- 
ment. He  and  I  have  been  so  long  connected  together.  He 
knew  me  so  well.' 

The  lawyer  could  hardly  restrain  a  flicker  of  the  lip ;  the 
retort,  ( that  was  the  very  reason  why  he  did  not  choose  you  for 
his  executor,'  suggested  itself  so  very  naturally. 

'  I  may  assure  you,  Mr.  Eoscoe,'  he  answered  drily,  *  though 
the  information  is  a  Httle  premature,  that  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  disappointed  with  Mr.  Tremenhere's  will.' 

*  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  Mr.  Allerton.     It  is  pleasant, 
of  course,  to  hear  that  one  has  been  remembered,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  by  an  old  friend ;  but  I  should  have  preferred  a  proof- 
though  a  less  material  one — of  the  confidence  he  always  reposed 
in  me.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  lawyer.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  intelligence  was  being  trifled  with,  and  he  resented  it. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  call  remembered,  Mr.  Eoscoe. 
Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  a  mourning  ring.  Mr.  Tremenhere 
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has  left  you  a  very  large  legacy.  He  said  something  about  your 
having  saved  his  life.' 

Here  occurred  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  blood 
rushed  into  Mr.  Koscoe's  cheeks  in  a  crimson  flood. 

'I  don't  expect  to  be  believed,'  the  old  lawyer  used  to  say 
in  narrating  the  fact, 'and  unfortunately  there  was  no  witness, 
but  I  do  assure  you  the  fellow  blushed.'  There  was  a  good 
reason  for  it,  though  the  lawyer  never  found  it  out ;  but  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  reason,  and  it  puzzled  him  more  than  anything 
that  had  gone  before. 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Tremenhere's  cheque-book  and  his  banker's 
account,'  said  Mr.  Eoscoe,  producing  them ;  '  here  are  the 
keys ' 

'  Never  mind  the  keys,'  said  the  lawyer,  motioning  them  away  ; 
'give  them  to  Miss  Tremenhere.  How  is  she,  by  the  bye,  and 
Miss  Grace  ? ' 

*  They  are  both  utterly  overwhelmed  and  prostrated  by  their 
calamity,'  returned  Mr.  Koscoe,  'just  as  you  saw  poor  Miss 
Philippa  to  be.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  butler  entered.  He 
addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Allerton.  'Miss  Grace's  regards,  sir, 
and  if  you  will  kindly  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  before  you  leave 
the  house,  &he  will  be  obliged  to  you.' 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

T1IK    BEREAVED. 

Tins  message  of  the  butler's,  though  inconsistent  with  the  infor- 
mation just  imparted  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  did  not  embarrass  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  least.  He  had  already,  though  involuntarily,  shown 
not  a  little  weakness,  and  doubtless  repented  of  it ;  he  was  not 
likely  to  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

^  You  are  honoured  indeed,  Mr.  Allerton,'  he  observed  smiling. 
'  When  I  saw  Miss  Grace  myself  an  hour  or  so  ago,  she  seemed 
unequal  to  an  interview  with  anyone  ;  but  she  and  you  have  had  an 
experience  together  such  as  may  well  make  a  friend  of  a  stranger.' 
The  lawyer  nodded  stiffly.  This  reference  to  the  fire  at  the 
concert-room,  considering  how  the  speaker  had  conducted  himself 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  struck  him  as  rather  impudent ;  and 
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the  more  so,  since  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  his  ill-behaviour  which  had  caused  the  man  to  avoid  him  after 
their  escape.  Without  making  any  reply,  he  followed  the  butler  to 
the  drawing-room. 

It  was  an  immense  apartment,  looking  much  larger  by  day- 
light than  it  had  done  the  previous  niglit,  and  made  the  '  little 
Fairy  '  (nobody's  little  Fairy  now,  alas  !),  perched  on  a  huge  sofa  at 
the  far  end  of  it,  more  childlike  to  behold  than  ever.  Yet  as  she 
rose  to  meet  him  he  saw  that  grief  had  already  aged  her.  A  few 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  the  passion  of  sorrow,  such  as  he  had 
seen  in  Philippa,  had  passed  away,  and  like  a  mountain  torrent 
after  '  spate,'  left  its  marks  upon  the  unaccustomed  road. 

'  How  kind  and  good  of  you  to  come,'  she  murmured. 

*  Nay,  my  child,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  wish  to   see  me,'  he 
answered  gently. 

*  How  could  I  help  it,  since  you  were  his  friend  ?  '  she  said  with 
mournful  tenderness. 

Her  mistake  was  more  touching,  in  the  lawyers  view,  than  any 
other  thing  which  filial  love  could  have  prompted  her  to  say. 
She  was  in  ignorance,  it  was  clear,  not  only  of  his  own  relations 
with  the  dead  man,  but  doubtless  of  much  else  concerning  that 
father  who,  whatever  had  been  his  faults,  had  dearly  loved  his 
child ;  and,  however  difficult  might  be  the  task,  Mr.  Allerton 
made  up  his  mind  that,  as  regarded  them,  his  lips  at  least  should 
be  kept  sealed,  whatever  she  might  hear  of  them  from  others. 

'I  want  you  to  talk  to  me,  a  little,  about  him,'  she  continued 
plaintively  ;  '  it  is  the  only  comfort  left  to  me,  and  yet  they  tell 
me  it  is  better  not  to  do  so.' 

«  Who  tells  you  that  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Roscoe.' 

The  advice,  as  he  could  not  but  feel,  was  good  ;  the  less  said 
about  poor  '  Josh '  the  better,  was  what  he  would  have  observed 
himself,  had  he  been  asked  his  opinion  ;  and  especially  would  he 
have  said  it,  had  it  been  possible,  to  this  poor  girl,  for  whom  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  would  open  the  floodgates  of  undreamt  of 
shame. 

'Mr.  Roscoe  is  right,  my  child,'  said  the  lawyer  genf]}-.  'It 
is  wrong  to  melt  the  heart  which  is  already  as  wax  in  the  fire  by 
speaking  of  our  grief  to  others  ;  with  those  who  like  yourself 
belonged  to  him — with  your  sisters — it  is  of  course  but  natural 
that  you  should  speak  of  your  father,  but— 
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'I  cannot  speak  of  him  to  them,'  she  interrupted  sadly. 

« Why  not  ?     Are  they  not  kind  to  you  ?  ' 

« Yes ;  they  are  kind  enough,'  she  sighed.  '  But  Philippa,  I 
don't  know  what  has  come  to  Philippa ;  she  shuts  herself  away 
from  us  ;  and  Agnes— Agnes,  though  she  does  not  mean  it,  seems 
a  little  hard.  What  is  the  use  of  crying  ?  she  says.  And  indeed 
it  is  no  use ;  but  dear  papa— who  loved  me  so  much  better  than 
I  deserved — is  gone,  and  I  am  all  alone.' 

It  was  clear  that  she  was  so,  but  why  she  was  so  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  In  the  case  of  such  a  domestic  catastrophe  as 
had  just  occurred  it  seemed  only  natural  that  the  chief  sufferers 

the  dead  man's  daughters — should  have  found  comfort  in  the 

interchange  of  their  common  woe ;  how  strange  it  seemed  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  thus  shrink  from  one  another !  How 
hard,  especially,  that  this  one,  so  much  younger  than  the  other 
two,  should  be  left  alone  with  her  misery,  without  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy, as  it  would  appear,  from  either  of  them  !  Perhaps  they  were 
jealous  of  her,  and  resented  the  place  she  bad  held  in  her  father's 
affections,  and  felt  themselves  no  great  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. Yet  Philippa  was  plunged  in  sorrow,  and,  indeed,  in 
something  which  looked  even  deeper  than  sorrow — remorse. 
Could  it  be  the  consciousness  of  having  behaved  undutifully  to 
the  dead  man  that  had  caused  her  to  express  herself  in  such 
strange  terms  ?  But  if  she  was  penitent  on  that  account,  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  way  of  showing  it  would  surely  have 
been  to  do  all  she  could  to  comfort  the  sister  who  had  been  so 
dear  to  him.  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  whole  matter  which 
Mr.  Allerton  could  not  fathom.  His  attempts  at  consolation  were 
necessarily  made  at  haphazard,  and  of  the  conventional  type. 

1  What  you  ought  to  ask  yourself,  my  dear,'  he  said  tenderly, 
'since  you  are  left  to  your  own  judgment,  is,  what  sort  of 
behaviour,  if  your  poor  father  could  see  you,  would  please  him 
most  ?  It  is  natural  that  you  should  bewail  your  loss,  but  he  would 
not  wish  his  "  little  Fairy,"  I  am  sure,  to  weep  her  eyes  away.' 

'  Is  there  anything  he  would  like  me  to  do  ?  '  she  inquired 
eagerly ;  '  anyone  to  benefit,  as  he  was  always  so  ready  to  do  ? 
But  then  he  was  so  wise  and  powerful,  and  I  am  so  foolish  and 
helpless.' 

'I  don't  think  you  foolish,  my  dear,'  said  the  lawyer;  'and 
you  certainly  are  not  helpless.  Your  father  has  taken  good  care 
of  that.' 
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1  Do  you  mean  money  ?  '  she  cried.  '  What's  the  use  of  money 
when  one  has  lost  all  one  loves  in  the  world  ? ' 

There  was  an  indignation  in  her  tone  that  seemed  uncalled 
for.  They  have  been  talking  to  her  already — some  of  them — • 
about  money,  was  the  lawyer's  conclusion.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  in  this  Temple  of  Mammon  ? 

*  The  use  of  money,  my  child,  is  to  do  good  to  others.' 

'  True ;  as  he  did ;  I  should  have  remembered  that,'  she 
answered  gently.  *  There  will  be  many  to  lament  him,  though 
not  as  I  do.  They  know  about  it,  do  you  think,  poor  people  ?  ' 

The  notion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere's  loss  being  looked 
upon  by  a  large  mass  of  mankind  as  that  of  a  public  benefactor 
was  a  travesty  of  the  truth  such  as  under  any  other  circumstances 
would  have  provoked  the  lawyer's  grimmest  smile.  He  smiled 
even  as  it  was,  though  far  from  grimly. 

'  I  know  one  who  does,'  he  answered  ;  s  he  called  on  me  this 
morning  to  express  his  sorrow,  and  bade  me  offer  to  you  and  your 
sisters,  should  I  have  the  opportunity,  his  heartfelt  sympathy.' 

'  Who  was  it  ?    Let  me  know  his  name,'  she  answered  eagerly. 

'  It  was  Lord  Cheribert.' 

'  How  good  of  him  !  '  she  exclaimed  gratefully.  '  I  know  papa 
used  to  like  him.  In  his  case,  too,  it  could  not,  of  course,  have 
been  the  mere  sense  of  obligation.  It  must  have  been  because 
he  knew  how  kind  and  good  dear  papa  was.' 

'  He  had  as  high  an  opinion  of  your  father  as  any  man  I  know,' 
said  the  lawyer.  He  could  say  that  much  with  perfect  truth ; 
but  such  interrogations,  if  pursued,  would,  he  felt,  become  em- 
barrassing in  the  extreme.  'I  must  leave  you  now,  my  dear, 
and  I  hope  in  a  less  despairing  state  of  mind.  You  know  where 
we  should  all  look  for  comfort  when  sorrow  overwhelms  us.' 

The  last  reminder  was  rather  a  difficulty  with  Mr.  Allerton. 
To  a  Christian  girl  he  would  have  known  better  what  to  say ; 
but  his  '  views  '  were  narrow.  He  had  not  much  sympathy  with 
Jews,  except  for  the  converted  ones,  for  whom  he  subscribed 
liberally. 

'  This  is  my  address,  in  case  you  should  wish  to  send  for  me. 
You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  I  hope,  that  your  father  has 
appointed  me,  until  you  come  of  age,  your  guardian.' 

'  That  is  good  news  indeed,'  she  cried,  and  a  grateful  smile 
"for  the  first  time  lighted  up  her  tear-dimmed  face.  'How 
thoughtful  it  was  of  him  to  leave  me  in  such  kind  hands  ! ' 
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She  little  imagined  that  the  idea  had  entered  lief  father's 
mind  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  doubtless  thought  it  the  result  of 
a  lifelong  friendship  born  of  mutual  esteem ;  but  this  ingenuous 
simplicity  was  a  better  passport  to  the  lawyer's  heart  than  the 
keenest  wit  could  have  devised. 

An  honest  lawyer  is  quite  as  much  attracted  by  simplicity  as  a 
roguish  one,  though  for  very  different  reasons. 

As  Mr.  Allerton  left  the  room,  a  portiere  on  one  side  of  the 
drawing-room  landing  was  noiselessly  drawn  aside,  and  Miss 
Acmes,  with  one  finger  on  her  straight  shut  lips,  beckoned  him  up 
a  side  step  into  a  little  room  which  was  her  boudoir.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  anxious ;  it  seemed  to  speak  of  apprehension  of 
calamity  rather  than  of  sorrow  for  its  occurrence  ;  her  still  blue 
eyes  were  cold  and  tearless,  bat  fall  of  expression,  of  questioning. 
Her  hand  closed  on  that  of  the  visitor,  and  retained  it,  till  she 
had  led  him  to  a  seat,  as  though  he  had  been  a  blind  man. 

'  One  word  with  you  before  you  go,  Mr.  Allerton.  I  wish  to 
know  from  you,  who,  I  understand,  can  tell  me,  am  I  the  mistress 
of  this  house  or  not  ?  ' 

It  was  a  strange  question  to  be  put  by  a  woman,  far  short  of 
middle  age,  whose  father,  dead  but  a  few  hours,  was  lying  under 
the  same  roof,  and  whose  sudden  fate,  as  one  might  have  well 
imagined,  should  have  driven  all  other  matters  out  of  her  mind. 
For  the  moment  the  lawyer  thought  that  her  wits  had  deserted 
her,  the  more  so  since  her  voice  was  new  to  him  ;  hoarse,  though 
she  spoke  in  a  low  key,  and  tremulous  either  with  fear  or  passion. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  however,  he  abandoned  that  theory.  Her 
face  was  sane  enough,  and,  though  disturbed  by  present  emotion, 
expressed  resolve. 

'  It  is  a  somewhat  unexpected  question,  madam,'  he  answered 
coldly.  If  there  was  one  thing  the  lawyer  hated,  it  was  a  '  hard  ' 
woman,  and  for  the  moment  he  forgot  how  important  it  was — and 
especially  for  Grace's  sake — to  keep  friends  with  Miss  Agnes. 

'No  doubt,'  she  answered,  not  brusquely,  but  with  an  air  of 
conviction.  '  I  am  obliged  to  risk  your  thinking  ill  of  me,  Mr. 
Allerton  ;  under  the  circumstances  you  may  well  feel  surprised  at 
such  an  inquiry ;  but  I  am  most  unfortunately  placed,  and  you 
are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can  appeal  for  instruction.  I  ask 
again,  now  that  my  poor  father  is  dead,  am  I  not  mistress  here  ?  ' 

<  Undoubtedly  you  are.  You  are  his  eldest  daughter.  His 
authority,  in  domestic  affairs,  naturally  reverts  to  you.' 
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'  And  otherwise  ?     I  mean  legally.' 

'  What  does  she  mean  ?  '  thought  the  lawyer  to  himself.  *  Is 
it  possible  she  wants  to  know  whether  the  house  is  left  to  her  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Miss  Agnes.' 

'  And  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  myself,'  she  answered  con- 
fusedly. '  Of  course  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  confidence,  Mr. 
Allerton  ;  but  have  I  any  legal  jurisdiction  over  my  sisters  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever.  Miss  Philippa  is  of  age,  I  believe  ;  and  the 
guardianship  of  Miss  Grace  has  been  placed  in  other  hands — to 
be  frank  with  you,  in  my  own.' 

*  I  am  sincerely  pleased  to  hear  it,'  she  answered,  and  she 
looked  pleased.  '  She  will  be  less  exposed  to  injurious  influences ; 
not,  however,  that  they  could  have  done  her  much  harm,  I  believe, 
in  any  case ;  she  has  such  an  honest  and  straightforward  nature.' 
The  lawyer  nodded  adhesion ;  the  speaker's  words,  however, 
seemed  somehow  less  to  praise  Grace  than  to  imply  dispraise  of 
some  one  else,  who  was  not  so  honest  and  straightforward.  Her 
next  sentence,  as  he  thought,  gave  him  the  key  to  the  preceding 
one.  '  With  regard  to  other  persons,  not  my  sisters,  in  the  house, 
I  conclude  I  have  the  same  authority  as  my  father  had.  No  one, 
for  example,  could  stay  here  without  my  leave.' 

'No  one,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying,' 
replied  the  lawyer  gravely, '  ought  to  be  now  staying  in  the  house 
(who  is  not  a  servant)  whether  with  your  leave  or  without  it.  If 
he  has  any  sense  of  propriety,  however,  that  will  doubtless  strike 
himself.' 

'  If  you  refer  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Allerton,'  she  answered 
coldly,  but  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice  and  a  fire  in  her  eye  that 
belied  the  indifference  of  her  tone,  'I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
there  is  no  man  who  has  a  more  delicate  sense  of  what  is  becoming  ; 
what  is  amiss  with  him,  if  anything,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  excess 
of  gentleness  which  renders  him  too  charitable  and  lenient  to  the 
faults  of  others.' 

<  Even  an  excess  of  gentleness  may  lead  a  man  into  error,' 
remarked  the  lawyer  drily. 

'  Quite  true,'  she  answered  eagerly,  *  and  aggravate  the  very 
evil  which  it  is  his  object  to  do  away  with.  What  you  have  said 
about  Mr.  Roscoe's  staying  here  is  no  doubt  conventionally  correct. 
We  shall  all  miss  him,  however,  very  much.' 

It  was  strange  indeed,  thought  the  lawyer,  that  Miss  Agnes 
should  thus  talk  of  missing  anyone,  and  yet  not  have  had  a  word 
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to  say  about  her  father.  At  that  very  moment,  however,  she 
remedied  the  omission. 

'I  suppose,  Mr.  Allerton,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  an 
inquest  ?' 

'  I  think  not ;  the  doctor  whom  your  father  consulted  will 
of  course  be  at  once  communicated  with,  and  will  notify  the  cause 
of  death.' 

'That  is  some  comfort,'  said  Miss  Agnes,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
*  Of  course  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  many  things,  Mr. 
Allerton,'  she  continued  wistfully,  '  but  this  is  hardly  the  proper 
time.' 

'  I  think  that  had  better  be  postponed  for  the  present,'  he 
answered. 

'1  suppose  so,'  she  replied,  but  in  by  no  means  an  approving 
tone.  'Whenever  you  think  proper,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you. 
A  thousand  thanks — take  care  of  the  step  —  good-bye.' 


( To  be 
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THE  reader  must  not  expect  any  scientific  description  or  minute 
detail.  I  give  only  a  few  sketches  from  life,  from  notes  made  by 
river,  lake,  pond,  and  stream  as  I  wandered  rod  in  hand.  First 
on  my  list  I  find  the  pike  or  jack,  a  fish  well  fitted  for  the  life 
he  leads,  a  life  of  almost  indiscriminate  swallowing.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  what  he  will  not  take  into  that  mouth  of  his  when 
he  is  hungry.  If  you  were  to  fish  for  him  with  the  bowl  of  a 
teaspoon  he  would  snap  it ;  half-a-crown  properly  used  is  a  sure 
bait.  He  will  swallow  a  frog  or  a  dead  kitten ;  he  is  not  at  all 
particular  except  under  certain  circumstances,  which  shall  be 
explained  further  on.  His  form  tells  you  at  a  glance  his  mode  of 
life  ;  swift  and  strong  he  is  when  in  good  condition  and  in  good 
water.  The  colouring  of  his  back  and  sides  is  mottled  green  of 
two  shades,  dotted  with  bright  yellow  spots,  and  white  on  the 
belly.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  pale  brown,  and  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  ones  darker  and  mottled  with  dark  green, 
yellow,  and  white.  Round  his  eye  the  ring  is  yellow. 

So  much  for  his  points :  now  for  his  habits.  AVhere  the 
waters  rush  from  the  flood-gates  of  a  mill  or  weir,  forming  a 
swirling  eddy  at  the  side,  you  will  find  him.  At  the  mill  tail, 
where  it  is  fringed  with  flags  and  rushes  and  shaded  by  great 
alder-trees,  he  is  certain  to  be  caught  if  you  feel  inclined  for  a 
spin.  In  deep  and  sluggish  waters,  through  which  the  barges 
creep  along,  the  water  looking  like  thin  peasoup,  he  will  be,  not 
far  from  the  bank.  He  is  generally  of  a  good  size  there.  A  large 
mill  pond  suits  him,  if  it  is  supplied  from  a  clear  stream,  and 
better  still  if  a  brook  runs  through  it.  The  masses  of  beautiful 
green  water  weed  always  found  in  such  ponds  afford  him  a  hiding- 
place  and  a  shelter.  The  best  and  handsomest  fish  I  have  ever 
caught  came  from  such  a  pond.  Good  food  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  weed  make  a  greater  difference  in  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  fish  than  the  unlearned  in  such  matters  would  credit. 

I  remember  one  lake  well  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  a  moorland  trout  stream.  Rustic  tradition  said  that  pike  of 
giant  size  '  lived  in  that  'ere  bit  o'  water,  but  they  can't  ketch  one 
on  'em.  Keeper  told  we  as  how  the  Squire  wud  give  a  gold 
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suvrin  to  no  matter  who  if  so  be  as  one  o'  they  big  'uns  cud  be 
grabbed.  That  'ere  boat  hev  bin  out  day  arter  day  with  gents  in 
it,  arter  they  big  'uns ;  but  never  no  luck.  An'  what  riles  the 
Squire  is  jist  this  'ere  :  them  big 'uns  snaps  them  'ere  furrin  ducks 
up,  an'  no  mistake.  I've  sin  that  'ere  go  :  't  is  quick  work,  jist  a 
bit  o'  splash,  that's  all.  Do  ye  know  where  the  boathouse  is  ? 
Well,  jist  there  't  is  most  menjous  thick,  twenty  feet,  may  be 
more.  They  big  alders  hangs  out  over  the  water,  dips  in  like ; 
an'  if  any  o'  they  furrin  ducks  gits  swimmin'  near  there,  them 
big  'uns  snaps  'em;  't  ain't  no  use  fishin'  for  'em,  not  a  bit. 
They  knows  the  smell  o'  hook  an'  line  afore  it  goes  in  the  water.' 

I  had  designs  on  some  of  '  them  'ere  big  'uns,'  time  and  chance 
permitting,  and  although  I  did  not  tell  my  rustic  friend  so,  I 
knew  why  they  refused  live  bait  in  the  shape  of  fish.  The  stream 
that  supplies  the  lake  swarms  with  roach,  gudgeon,  and  stone 
loach,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trout.  The  pike  swim  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  feeding  stream,  gorge  themselves,  like  the  gluttons 
they  are,  and  then  swim  lazily  back  to  the  deep  water  of  the 
boathouse. 

'  Are  the  family  down  yet  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  No,  they  ain't.  I  jest  wish  as  they  was,  fur  I  has  summut 
ter  du  most  days  when  they  is ;  an'  I  gits  a  drop  o'  beer  then  an' 
a  bite.  'Tis  a  rale  good  old  family,  an'  has  good  old-fashioned 
ways  like  in  the  matter  o'  eatin'  an'  drinkin',  I  ken  tell  ye.' 

'  But  are  you  sure  the  pike  swallow  the  ducks  ?  ' 

'Sin  'em  do  it  with  both  my  eyes  open,'  he  snapped  out,  irri- 
tated by  my  apparent  unbelief.  «  Ain't  I  told  ye  ?  '  and  off  he 
went. 

Patience  and  a  silver  coin  will  accomplish  much.  At  last  I 
had  permission  to  try  and  catch  '  one  o'  they  big  'uns,'  the  ruling 
power  in  the  velveteen  coat,  with  the  double-barrelled  gun,  assuring 
me  '  'Tis  sheer  waste  of  time,  but  you  can  please  your  fancy  ;  and 
you  can  tell  me  by-and-by  what  sport  you  have,  for  I  am  going 
up  in  the  copses.' 

A  breeze  ruffled  the  lake  into  tiny  choppy  waves,  just  the  way 
to  suit  my  purpose.  The  trolling-rod  was  put  together ;  the  line 
run  through  the  rings,  to  see  that  all  was  in  working  order, and  then 
I  took  from  a  nest  in  the  shrubs  close  to  me  a  young  thrush  almost 
ready  to  fly.  Round  his  body  I  placed  an  elastic  band,  and  the 
hook  was  inserted  between  the  elastic  band  and  his  back,  and 
then  I  was  ready.  The  band  did  not  hurt  him,  for  he  hopped, 
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fluttered,  and  chirped  when  I  placed  him  on  the  grass.  The  rod 
was  raised  and  the  cast  delivered.  As  the  young  thrush  touched 
the  water  he  kicked  and  paddled  with  his  wings  in  fine  style,  but 
not  for  long.  He  had  not  fluttered  a  yard's  distance  on  the  sur- 
face before  a  swirl  was  seen  in  the  deep  water,  and  a  vicious  snap, 
like  that  of  a  dog,  heard ;  I  had  hooked  '  one  o'  they  big  'uns.' 
My  tackle  was  strong  and  the  hook  of  a  particular  pattern  called 
'  snap.'  Knowing  by  his  tearing  pull  that  I  had  hooked  him 
firmly,  I  proceeded  to  punish  him,  and  before  five  minutes  were 
over  he  was  landed.  He  was  a  fine  fish,  but  not  really  '  a  big  'un.' 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  size  creatures  that  live  in  the  water  are 
said  to  be,  particularly  fish. 

Much  has  been  written  about  playing  fish.  The  play  for  the 
angler  is  when  the  fish  kicks  on  the  grass.  When  a  good  fish  is 
hooked  the  sooner  you  get  him  landed  the  better. 

I  once  fished  a  bit  of  water  well  stocked  with  pike ;  in  fact, 
the  pond  was  full  of  them  ;  and  I  did  not  get  a  run.  As  I  was 
about  to  pack  up,  having  got  impatient  over  my  ill-luck,  a  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  farm  labourer  sauntered  up. 

*  Have  ye  had  any  sport,  master  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  Not  a  run.' 

*  I  doan't  wunner  at  it  a  bit ;  an'  I  reckens  as  ye  wunt  hev,  if 
ye  fishes  for  'em  in  the  fashion  ye  hev  bin.' 

'  Look  at  the  live  baits.  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? '  He 
looked  at  them,  then  said  : 

'They  there  gudgeons  is  the  biggest  an'  most  prankt  'uns  as 
I've  sin  fur  many  a  day.  They  never  cummed  out  o'  any  water 
round  about  here,  I  knows.  They  be  too  big  fur  these  ere  parts. 
Nuthin'  wunt  ketch  them  ere  jacks  but  a  caaf-tailed  fly.' 

« A  calf-tailed  fly?' 

*  Yes,  I  mean  what  I  sez.     Did  ye  never  see  one  o'  that  ere 
sort  ? ' 

I  assured  him  I  had  never  come  across  that  rare  insect. 
'  A  fly  of  that  'ere  sort  cud  soon  be  got,  werry  soon ;  and  ye 
can  ketch  as  many  jack  with  it  as  ever  ye  likes.' 

*  And  where  did  you  make  acquaintance  with  that  remarkable 
fly,  my  friend  ?  ' 

'  In  the  Crimear,  when  I  was  a  sojerin'.  There's  lots  o'  fish 
out  in  them  parts.  I  bin  wounded  ;  I  ain't  fit  fur  much  now,  an' 
I  ain't  got  no  pension.  So  I  bides  about  like,  best  way  I  ken ; 
does  odd  jobs  like  if  they  ain't  too  heavy.' 
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«  What  would  be  the  price  of  one  of  those  rare  insects? ' 

<  Half  a  crownd,  an'  ye  ken  have  it  in  a  couple  o'  days'  time.' 

I  gave  him  the  order  and  inarched  off  home,  rather  out  of 
temper  at  my  want  of  success. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  went  to  meet  my  entomological  rustic 
and  he  produced  the  fly  from  his  pocket.  There  was  not  the  least 
pretence  about  it,  for  it  was  literally  the  tuft  of  hair  off  the  end 
of  a  calf's  tail  with  two  large  green  glass  beads  fixed  as  eyes,  one 
on  each  side.  One  glance  at  the  way  the  hook  flight  was  arranged 
told  me  he  was  a  true  brother  of  the  gentle  craft.  To  my 
astonishment  he  declined  the  proffered  half-crown,  saying  :  'Doan't 
ye  niver  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  'taint  healthy.  Arter  yee've  tried 
'un  ye  ken  pay  ?uu  ;  I  shan't  be  fur  off.  I  ain't  got  no  leave  ter 
fish,  so  I'll  jest  clear  out.  Them  there  jacks  lays  'twist  the  runs 
in  the  weeds.  Let  'em  hev  it.' 

That  rare  fly  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  runs,  and  gently 
drawn  on  the  surface  towards  us.  Splash  !  and  jack  number  one 
was  fixed  and  soon  landed.  Four  times  this  process  was  repeated 
with  the  result  that  four  nice- sized  fish  were  landed  :  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  one  who  never  cared  for  fish  diet.  On  leaving 
the  pond  I  was  met  by  our  rustic  flymaker.  I  smiled  at  him. 

"Tis  all  right,  I  knows,  master.  That  ere  fly  hev  jest  done 
the  trick  clean.' 

When  he  had  received  his  half-crown  and  a  little  over,  he  said 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart:  'When  that  'ere  fly  gets  the  wuss 
far  wear  I'll  jest  mek  ye  anuther  fur  nuthin',  dang  my  brass 
buttons  ef  ah  cloan't.' 

I  never  had  occasion  to  profit  by  this  generous  offer,  for  the 
fly  was,  by  reason  of  the  material  of  which  it  consisted,  almost 
indestructible.  I  sometimes  see  that  clever  rustic,  and  always 
greet  him,  having  a  respect  for  men  of  genius,  amongst  whom 
the  making  of  that  fetish-looking  insect  the  'caaf-tailed  fly'  fairly 
places  him. 

I  will  relate  one  more  anecdote  connected  with  pike-fishing 
before  dismissing  this  subject.  Old  memories  come  thick  and 
fast  with  it  and  make  me  feel  young  again.  Why  do  those  who 
never  fish  themselves,  and  yet  have  waters  full  of  fish  running 
through  their  grounds,  so  strongly  object  to  other  persons  catching 
one  of  them  ?  I  tried  to  settle  that  question  for  myself  once  in 
my  youth,  but  failed  in  some  degree. 

There  was  one  very  secluded  spot  on  the  river  crossed  by  a 
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weir  which  was  a  famous  haunt  of  pike.  They  would  head  up 
the  river  for  a  long  distance  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  old  weir 
with  its  masses  of  old  timber  and  brickwork.  It  was  never  used, 
but  the  water  rushed  through  the  gaps  in  the  old  weir-gates, 
causing  a  continual  fall  into  the  deep  pool  below.  Round  the 
sides,  where  the  eddies  swept,  many  pike  were  sheltered  by  the 
great  flags  and  rushes.  The  owner  of  that  place  had  a  pious 
horror  of  fishing  and  of  those  who  fished.  The  place  haunted 
my  imagination  to  that  degree  that  nothing  would  satisfy  me 
until  I  had  visited  it  rod  in  hand  ;  but  how  was  I  to  manage  that  ? 
It  would  not  do  to  cross  this  fine  domain,  for  one  or  other  of  his 
workmen  or  keepers  was  sure  to  be  afoot,  morning  or  evening. 
The  river  was  narrow  right  up  to  the  basin  of  the  weir.  At  that 
spot  it  formed  a  circular  pool.  The  other  portion  was  covered  in 
by  high  banks  on  either  side  and  trees.  If  any  person  on  the 
river  kept  very  quiet  he  might  escape  observation,  so  I  decided 
to  go  up  there  in  a  boat,  a  good  mile  and  a  half  from  the  part 
where  I  had  leave  to  fish  ;  and  started  early  one  fine  morning 
with  a  companion. 

Autumn  had  just  begun  to  change  the  colours  of  the  leaves. 
By  farms  and  meadows  dotted  with  cattle  we  quietly  pulled,  under 
rustic  bridges,  through  more  meadows,  by  the  manor  farm,  under 
the  bridge  which  carried  the  road  to  it ;  and  then  we  were  fairly 
in  the  bend  of  the  river  that  led  direct  up  to  the  old  weir.  The 
rods  had  been  got  ready  before  starting  so  as  to  be  in  order  for 
action  directly  we  reached  the  spot. 

Past  the  haunts  of  moorhen  and  water-rail  we  proceed  in 
silence  ;  now  we  can  hear  the  rush  of  the  water  through  the  old 
gates.  One  more  bend  of  the  river,  and  we  are  there.  The 
boat  is  fastened  to  a  stout  alder  branch  close  in  shore,  and  then 
we  exchange  significant  looks,  meaning,  '  the  left-hand  pool  for 
you,  the  right  for  me.' 

Two  bright  dace  fly  in  different  directions,  and  we  are  both 
into  a  good  fish  at  once,  for  they  are  on  the  feed.  Soon  they  are 
in  the  boat,  and  with  beaming  countenances  we  are  on  the  point 
of  taking  another  pair  of  dace  from  the  bait-kettle  when  a  voice 
from  the  foot-bridge  over  the  weir  asks  us,  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
place  noted  for  the  extreme  warmth  of  its  climate,  what  we  are 
doing.  On  looking  up,  who  should  we  see  but  the  owner  of  the 
property  in  rather  a  negligent  sort  of  morning  costume  !  For  one 
thing  he  wore  a  dingy  white  hat,  and  he  had  a  Bardolph  nose  that 
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suggested  port-wine  in  plenty.  He  did  not  know  us,  but  we  knew 
him  well,  for  a  more  gruff  and  cantankerous  individual,  when  a 
bit  riled,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

<  Who  are  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from,  eh  ?  Do  you  hear 
me?  Confound  you!  are  you  deaf?  You  shall  remember  this 
as  long  as  you  live,  for  you  shall  receive  the  very  utmost  that  the 
law  permits.' 

Failing  to  get  any  answer  riled  him  up  to  a  bursting-point,  and 
caused  him  to  bestow  titles  on  us  that  we  certainly  did  not  merit. 
The  oars  were  grasped,  our  boat  shot  out  into  the  stream,  as  he 
once  more  shouted  out :  '  Confound  you  !  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Your  nose,'  was  the  reply  shouted  back,  '  and  when  I  get  it  I 
shall  wear  a  blue  veil.' 

Our  boat  then  shot  through  his  part  of  the  river  at  top  speed, 
and  we  never  tried  to  get  bis  pike  again.  Ah  !  we  were  young  in 
those  days  ! 

The  perch  is  a  handsome  fish  when  in  good  condition  ;  amid 
favourable  surroundings  he  runs  from  two  to  three  pounds  in 
weight.  Much  heavier  ones  than  this  have  been  caught,  but 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  run.  He  is  a  bold  biter,  and 
not  particular  in  his  food.  The  schoolboys  hold  him  in  the 
highest  estimation,  for  he  can  be  captured  with  the  rudest  line 
and  bait.  There  is  hardly  a  lad  to  be  found  within  reach  of  a 
brook  or  a  pond  who  does  not  catch  perch  of  some  size  or  other. 
He  likes  company,  and  swims  in  shoals  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty. 
The  place  to  fish  for  him  is  where  the  water  runs  sharply  from 
the  mill  into  the  meadows  under  the  old  grey  one-arched  bridge. 
The  brook  has  a  general  depth  of  about  two  feet.  Where  it  flows 
through  the  meadows  it  is  deeper,  and  there  are  rare  places  for 
perch,  holes  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  where  the  trees  that 
once  grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  have  been  rooted  up  in 
a  storm  and  have  torn  portions  of  the  bank  away;  the  whole 
length  of  the  brook,  in  fact,  is  a  succession  of  holes  and  shallows. 
Green  weeds  wave  in  long  bunches  to  and  fro,  as  the  water  runs 
merrily  on  to  the  next  mill,  causing  that  nice  curl  round  the 
holes  that  both  fish  and  anglers  like.  There  are  gudgeon  and 
roach  as  well  as  minnows  in  the  stream,  rare  feed  for  the  perch 
when  they  can  be  caught;  but  the  small  fish  avoid  the  deep 
holes  as  much  as  possible  in  a  very  knowing  manner,  as  though 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  large  mouths  are  there,  ready  to 
swallow  them. 
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I  am  lingering  on  the  old  bridge  to  see  what  sport  that  lad 
who  is  coming  across  the  meadow  from  the  farmhouse  will  get. 
His  rod  is  a  bean-stick,  the  line  thin  water-cord,  and  the  hook  of 
the  kind  called  '  gimp.'  I  know  this  because  he  produced  them 
from  his  pocket  to  get  my  opinion  on  them  this  morning  early. 
He  is  only  twelve  years  old,  but  he  has  a  most  decided  aptitude 
for  fishing.  His  float  is  a  wine-bottle  cork,  and  his  bait  worms 
that  he  has  just  dug  up  from  the  garden.  Before  beginning  he 
walks  very  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  brook,  peering  over  into 
one  hole  and  then  into  the  next.  This  one  suits  him,  for  he 
throws  in :  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  fetches  out  a 
plump,  nice  fish.  That  comes  down  on  the  grass,  whack !  Perch 
after  perch  he  keeps  landing,  until  my  fingers  begin  to  itch  for 
fishing-tackle.  Presently  he  shouts  out,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, '  I  got  'un  ! '  and  then,  '  I  shell  lose  'un  !  I  knows  I 
shell.  No,  I  shan't — I  got  'un  ! '  and  he  flops  a  splendid  crimson- 
finned  beauty  on  to  the  grass,  weighing  a  good  pound  and  a  half. 
In  being  taken  off  the  hook  Master  Perch  lets  the  boy  know  what 
that  back  fin  of  his  can  do,  for  which  he  gets  a  crack  on  the  head 
with  the  butt- end  of  the  bean-stick.  Then  the  boy  goes  on 
fishing,  and  two  more  come  to  grass — his  tackle  is  strong,  and 
it  matters  not  to  him  how  they  come  out.  He  has  a  fine  lot  soon, 
but  does  not  think  of  leaving  off,  for  he  has  warmed  to  his  work. 

i  Ah've  got  anuther  big  'un ;  he's  bigger  than  t'other,  I  know 
he  is — he  do  pull  so.  Out  ye  cums ! '  Just  as  the  perch  is  lifted 
clear  of  the  water,  he  falls  off  the  hook  and  is  in  again — splash  ! 
The  boy  looks  first  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  then  at  the  spot 
where  the  perch  dropped  in ;  then  he  yells  out,  '  Ah  shan't  fish 
no  more  to-day.  Ah've  had  enough  on't.  Ah'm  sick  on't !  That 
there  fish  wus  a  sight  bigger  than  any  o'  they,  an'  ah've  lost  he.' 

One  often  sees  good  anglers,  with  the  best  rods  and  finest  lines 
that  are  to  be  bought,  go  home  without  a  fish,  and  a  little  lad 
such  as  this  one  will  get  as  many  as  he  cares  to  carry  home  in  his 
little  cow-gown,  and  from  the  same  brook. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  little  rill  rises  up ;  through  the  boggy 
moor  it  runs,  and  through  copse  and  wood,  pasture  and  ploughed 
lands ;  by  farms  and  cottages ;  through  more  meadows  fringed 
round  with  woods,  and  then  it  forms  the  trout  stream.  It  is 
exactly  what  would  be  called  in  Scotland  a  '  wimpled  burn.'  The 
waters  from  the  hill  that  run  the  whole  length  of  it  have  worn  a 
deep  channel.  After  heavy  rains  the  water  from  the  slopes  rushes 
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down  the  stream  like  a  mill  race.  Its  action  has  cut  through  all 
that  opposed  it.  Great  oak  and  ash  trees  line  both  sides,  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  copse  growth.  At  the  more  open  spots  you 
find  rustic  bridges,  bearing  the  cart-roads  from  the  meadows  up 
to  the  old-fashioned  farmhouses  which  nestle  amongst  the  trees. 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  dotted  over  the  fresh  green  meadows,  and 
come  down  to  drink  at  the  shallows,  where  they  stand  knee-deep 
under  the  boughs  which  reach  from  bank  to  bank,  when  the  sun 
is  so  hot  that  the  lark  squats  by  the  side  of  a  withered  tuft  for 
shade.  Kingfishers  flash  up  and  down  the  stream  like  blue 
rockets.  You  can  hear  one  sounding  his  curious  note  before  he 
comes  round  one  of  the  numerous  bends,  or  you  may  see  him 
perched  on  a  twig  that  grows  over  some  deep  hole.  The  shadows 
from  the  trees  make  the  water  look  dark  green,  bringing  out  his 
bright  orange  breast  and  the  brilliant  blue  stripe  on  his  back  in 
fine  relief.  He  will  not  move  unless  we  startle  him.  His  knowing 
head  is  cocked  on  one  side  ;  presently  he  says  '  Dick  ! ' — plunges, 
and  for  the  moment  you  see  a  splash  of  rainbow  hues,  as  the  light 
falls  on  the  rippled  water  and  the  bird.  Wagtails — the  pied  and 
yellow  ones- — trip  and  peck  on  the  sandy  sides,  pertly  wagging 
their  long  tails,  whilst  that  otterlike  little  creature,  the  water- 
vole,  cleans  his  fur  as  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  This 
nimble  little  swimmer  has  his  home  on  the  banks;  so  have  some 
other  creatures.  One  notes  these  little  things  in  sauntering 
along,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  stream.  Beautiful  trout — -two- 
pounders,  fine  in  form  and  bright  in  colour— have  their  abiding- 
place  by  the  old  grey  bridge.  There  is  quite  a  pool,  and  the 
cattle  have  worn  the  banks  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge  on 
both  sides.  A  few  old  posts  are  in  the  water  on  one  side,  the 
remains  of  a  plank  foot-bridge  that  has  come  to  grief  some  time 
when  the  flood-waters  rushed  down.  A  few  yards  further  down  is 
a  shallow,  covered  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Below  this  is  another 
pool,  of  considerable  depth,  laced  and  interlaced  with  the  large 
roots  of  trees  that  grow  on  either  side — rare  holds  for  the  trout. 
Once  let  him  rush  into  that  network,  and  your  line  will  come 
back  minus  the  best  portion.  He  is  likely  to  get  it  twisted  round 
the  posts,  too,  in  trying  to  get  to  his  home  under  the  bridge. 
The  silvery  minnows  are  on  all  the  shallows.  When  the  trout 
are  hungry  they  rush  out  of  the  holes  and  gorge  themselves,  and 
then  return  to  digest  the  meal.  Sometimes  they  will  feed  well 
on  the  shallows  in  the  daytime ;  but  the  evening  is  the  best  time 
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for  the  larger  ones.  Eels  come  then  also  ;  there  are  good  silver- 
bellied  ones  here,  as  well  as  trout. 

I  was  there  once  the  whole  day  without  getting  a  single  fash, 
and  could  not  make  out  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  for  everything 
looked  just  as  it  had  done  the  day  before,  when  I  had  met  with 
better  luck.  As  I  laid  the  rod  on  the  grass  for  a  wind  up,  I 
chanced  to  look  on  the  shallow.  There  I  saw  a  rush,  and  the 
minnows  flash  out  of  the  water  like  tiny  silver  strips.  My  rod 
was  snatched  off  the  grass,  the  line  run  through  my  fingers,  and 
a  fresh  minnow  put  on.  Very  gently  I  crawled  along  the  ground 
to  where  the  trout  was  feeding.  I  could  just  see  him  by  craning 
my  neck  to  the  utmost. 

Now  for  it ;  a  side  cast,  the  minnow  drops  gently  on  the  water 
about  two  feet  from  his  nose,  and  with  a  rush  the  trout  has  it. 
Feeling  the  hook  he  turns  for  his  stronghold,  but  we  stop  that. 
Then  he  springs  off  the  shallow  and  comes  down  on  his  side, 
smash,  making  the  water  fly.  He  is  humoured  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  after  a  game  fight  on  his  part  he  is  landed,  a  beauty 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half. 

The  carp  is  a  fine-looking  fellow  with  his  golden  olive-brown 
back  and  sides.  The  edges  of  his  scales  are  golden  yellow  and  his 
belly  is  yellowish  white  ;  the  fins  are  dark  brown.  Still  water 
suits  his  ruminating  disposition ;  the  place  to  look  for  him  is  a 
pool  or  pond  with  great  clumps  of  flag  round  about  it,  and  masses 
of  water  weeds,  with  channels  running  between  them,  which  lead 
out  to  the  open  spots  of  deep  water.  I  say  to  look  for  him ;  to 
catch  him  is  a  very  different  matter,  for  he  is  crafty  as  a  fox  in 
regard  to  bait.  On  a  warm  summer  evening  you  may  see  the 
carp  moving  about  in  all  directions ;  their  great  back  fins  showing 
above  the  water.  Some  of  them  weigh  four,  and  some  as  much  as 
seven  pounds.  One  peculiarity  about  hooking  a  carp  is  that  you 
are  almost  sure  to  do  it  when  you  are  fishing  for  some  other  fish 
which  differs  entirely  in  its  ways  and  habits.  He  is  a  strong- 
creature,  and  requires  judicious  treatment  to  bring  him  to  grass. 
And  when  one  has  got  him  there,  what  to  do  with  him  is  a 
question,  at  least  to  myself,  with  whom  he  is  not  the  favourite  he 
was  with  the  monks  of  old,  who  were  supposed  to  be  good  judges 
in  the  matter  of  eating.  After  admiring  him  as  a  fine  bit  of  fish 
study  I  have  generally  restored  him  to  his  native  element,  very 
little  the  worse  for  what  he  has  undergone,  for  he  is  a  regular 
die-hard  of  a  fith, 
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The  tench  is  beautifully  coloured  in  tints  of  greenish  gold, 
light  salmon  colour,  brown  and  olive.  I  used  to  know  a  rare  hold 
for  tench,  and  many  a  nicely  cooked  three-pounder  has  made  a 
toothsome  meal  for  me  and  mine.  The  Valley  Farm  lies  back  a 
meadow's  length  from  the  river  where  it  flows  over  broad  shallows, 
although  here  and  there  pools  of  great  depth  occur.  The  farm  is 
old  and  picturesque-looking  ;  great  fronds  of  feru  flourish  in  the 
cracks  of  the  old  wall  that  surrounds  it,  while  moss  clothes  the 
sides,  which  are  quaintly  quartered  with  great  oak  timbers,  worn 
silver  grey  with  age.  The  roof  is  covered  with  large  stone  slabs, 
weather-beaten,  and  of  varied  hues,  ranging  from  browns  to  greys, 
and  dotted  over  with  patches  of  house  leek.  The  chimneys  are 
rare  specimens  of  good  old-fashioned  brickwork,  such  as  is  not 
often  seen  in  these  days  of  hurried  work.  A  fine  old  grape  vine 
runs  up  one  end  of  the  building  and  over  a  portion  of  the  roof ; 
some  of  its  arms  run  over  and  shade  the  old  lead-light  windows 
in  front.  At  the  back  stand  noble  elms,  their  long  branches 
interlacing  ;  fine  trees  these  for  the  rooks  that  have  nested  there 
for  years ;  no  one  can  tell  when  they  first  settled  there.  Large 
old  outbuildings  are  scattered  round,  and  the  fowls  and  ducks 
wander  all  over  the  place.  At  the  back  of  one  cluster  of  sheds  is 
a  large  space  of  broken  ground  ;  gravel  has  been  dug  here  in  years 
past,  and  the  pits  and  hollows  were  never  filled  up.  A  small  run 
of  water,  a  mere  drain,  flows  from  the  river  to  this  broken  ground, 
and  in  flood  time  the  water  rushes  over  the  meadows  and  fills  the 
hollows,  leaving  them  full  when  the  river  falls.  Aquatic  growth 
of  all  kinds  has  covered  the  hillocks,  and  the  hollows  and  pits 
are  covered  with  water-lilies  mingling  with  fine  weeds.  The 
edges  are  fringed  with  a  thick  growth  of  bulrush  and  flag,  varied 
by  clumps  of  the  yellow  iris.  Most  congenial  homes  for  the  tench 
are  these  pools  ;  he  got  there  years  ago,  and  finding  the  locality 
to  his  liking,  he  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  monopolise  the 
quarters.  A  rude  plank  bridge  crosses  one  of  the  widest  and 
deepest  pits,  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen — who 
were  busy  at  repairs — when  coming  from  the  meadows  to  the  farm. 
I  have  often  taken  my  stand  there  on  an  early  midsummer  morning 
when  the  light  vapour  floated  like  smoke  over  the  meadows  and 
water,  having  had  leave  from  the  farmer  to  fish  there.  As  the  sun 
got  up  and  cleared  the  light  vapour  away  you  would  see  large  back 
fins  show  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
lily  plants  move  up  and  down  ;  then  broad  tails  as  the  fish  nozzled 
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in  the  weeds  for  their  food.  Tracks  are  made  in  the  weeds  by  the 
movements  of  the  fish,  so  that  there  are  nice  openings  to  drop  the 
line  in. 

I  get  well-scoured  red  worms  for  bait ;  nice  and  lively  they 
are  ;  my  line  for  the  first  part  is  made  of  gut,  for  about  three 
yards  ;  the  other  portion  is  twisted  silk,  the  float  a  small  piece  of 
cork  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  acorn.  Now  I  am  ready ; 
the  lively  worm  is  gently  dropped  ;  it  descends  between  the  weeds 
and  the  float  rests  lightly  on  the  water,  trembles,  bobs  once,  twice, 
thrice,  and  then  goes  under  ;  I  strike  and  find  I  am  into  a  good 
one.  Steering  him  clear  of  the  heavy  masses  of  weed,  after  a 
few  sharp  turns  I  bring  him  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  soon 
place  him  in  the  basket.  Presently  there  are  a  couple  of  brace  of 
large  ones  there  ;  as  many  as  I  require ;  for  fishing,  not  slaughter, 
is  my  object.  I  had  been  favoured  by  the  farmer  as  being  a 
friend  of  his  son's ;  others  who  crossed  the  planks  had  often  looked 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  golden-green  fish  rolling  about  and  feed- 
ing in  the  summer  evenings.  The  pools  were  connected  in  places 
by  water  runs  and  the  tench  roamed  from  one  to  the  other  at 
pleasure  ;  but  the  spot  below  the  rough  bridge  was  the  one  most 
tempting  to  the  workmen.  As  they  sat  in  the  shade,  close  to  the 
hayloft,  one  day,  eating  their  dinner,  the  question  of  a  net  was 
discussed,  a  casting-net ;  and  as  their  job  would  be  finished  in  a 
couple  of  days'  time,  the  last  day  after  dark  was  fixed  on  for  their 
little  game. 

Ike,  the  carter's  boy,  had  gone  up  in  the  hayloft  to  put  some 
hay  down  to  the  horses.  Having  done  that  he  had  stretched 
himself  on  the  sweet  old  clover  to  have  a  five  minutes'  rest.  There 
he  overheard  their  plan  and  told  his  young  master  of  it.  The 
boy  was  bid  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  to  come  to  him  again 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  workmen's  job  being  completed, 
the  young  master  invited  them  into  the  kitchen  to  have  some  of 
the  home-brewed.  The  beverage  being  of  the  genuine  malt-and- 
hop  sort,  and  of  a  generous  quality,  worked  on  their  feelings,  so 
that  they  told  him  that  if  they  could  ever  do  anything  to  oblige 
him  at  any  time  he  had  only  to  say  the  word.  He  thanked  them, 
adding,  '  Father  and  I  have  to  go  to  the  village  on  business  ;  and 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  be  home  till  late ;  so  as  you  have  finished 
your  beer  I'll  bid  you  good  evening.'  As  they  passed  over  the 
bridge  he  saw  them  pause,  and  heard  them  chuckle  softly. 

Directly  they  were  out  of  sight  he  whistled,  and  Master  Ike 
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made  his  appearance  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  This  he 
placed  across  the  middle  of  the  pool.  Then  he  and  the  young 
master  returned  with  a  rusty  and  broken  old-fashioned  iron  grate, 
having  a  cord  attached  to  it;  this  they  lowered  into  the  middle 
of  the  pool,  throwing  the  end  of  the  rope  in  the  flags  to  hide  it. 
Having  done  that  they  marched  off  with  the  plank. 

' Ike ! ' 

'  Yes,  master.' 

'  You  go  in  the  kitchen  and  tell  Mary  to  give  you  a  good 
supper  and  a  pint  of  beer.  After  that  go  and  hide  near  the  pits, 
and  when  you  hear  them  coming  let  me  know  by  giving  a  few 
taps  on  the  window.' 

At  about  half-past  ten  the  lad  heard  footsteps  in  the  meadow, 
and  at  once  communicated  with  his  master.  From  their  hiding- 
place  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  outbuildings  they  saw  two  figures 
come  and  stand  on  the  plank  bridge,  and  then  a  splash  was  heard, 
and  Ike  called  out, '  They're  up  to  summut  now,  master,  with  they 
tench ! '  A  tearing  and  scuffling  of  feet  sounded  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  two  figures  vanished  into  the  night  again. 

On  hauling  up  the  old  grate  next  day  the  remains  of  a  good 
casting-net  were  found,  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  jagged  iron- 
work, a  net  which  no  one  ever  claimed. 

The  chub  is  a  well-made  and  powerful  fish  ;  his  upper  part 
brownish-black,  darker  at  the  edges  of  the  scales ;  bluish-white 
the  sides  are,  and  the  belly  is  white.  If  you  once  hook  him  there 
is  small  chance  of  escape  fur  him,  his  mouth  being  tough  as 
leather.  He  will  take  natural  or  artificial  flies,  live  bait  and 
worms.  As  a  fish  for  the  table  he  is  worthless  ;  the  fight  he  shows 
before  he  can  be  landed  is  his  chief  attraction  for  the  angler. 
Dace  and  roach  haunt  the  same  waters  as  the  chub,  and  one  can 
say  little  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  three.  Quality  of  water  and 
difference  in  food  may  make  a  great  difference  in  some.  The 
bream  I  have  no  admiration  for,  either ;  but  I  must  say  something 
about  that  bright  and  delicious  fish  the  gudgeon,  which  is  known 
to  every  youngster  who  is  capable  of  fixing  a  bent  pin  on  a 
piece  of  packthread.  Gudgeon  are  so  plentiful  that  one  can  see 
the  yellow  sand  on  the  bottom  of  a  clear  running  stream  com- 
pletely covered  with  them.  They  swim  there  leisurely  along, 
bite  well,  and,  for  their  size,  are  strong.  Pike  love  to  feed  on 
them,  so  do  chub  and  eels  and  the  crimson-spotted  trout ;  what 
with  predaceous  fish,  boys  and  men,  he  has  a  lively  time  of  it, 
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being  in  demand  in  summer  and  winter  in  some  way  or  other 
for  food  or  for  bait.  In  the  winter  months  he  retires  into  holes ; 
then  the  cast-net  captures  him. 

One  bright  frosty  day  in  January  gudgeon  were  in  demand  for 
pike-fishing,  and  a  couple  of  lads  I  knew  well  started  to  procure 
some  in  a  sort  of  *  no-man's-land  '  locality.  One  had  the  net,  the 
other  the  can.  They  had  never  been  interfered  with  before  at 
that  particular  spot,  but  on  the  morning  I  speak  of  a  great  lout 
in  velveteen  coat  and  leather  gaiters  slouched  up  and  told  them 
he'd  got  them. 

'  Got  who  ?  '  demanded  the  lads. 

4  Why,  the  pair  on  ye ;  an'  I'm  goin'  to  have  that  nice  net  of 
yours,'  said  the  bully. 

'  We  are  on  waste  ground,  an'  you  touch  us  or  the  net  if  you 
dare ! '  cried  the  lads.  '  You  are  not  a  keeper,  and  if  you  were 
you've  no  right  to  interfere  with  us  on  this  bit  of  ground.' 

'All  very  fine!  I  shall  jest  leather  the  pair  on  ye  for  your 
owdacious  cheek,  and  have  that  there  net  too.' 

With  a  yell  of  rage  and  indignation  the  lad  that  had  the  net 
on  his  shoulder  threw  it  over  the  self-constituted  guardian  of  the 
waste,  twisted  the  line  twice  round  his  neck,  and  then  both  gave 
him  what  they  called  '  beans.'  When  they  considered  he  had  had 
enough  of  these,  they  unwound  the  net  and  jogged  off  with  their 
can  full  of  gudgeon,  leaving  him  in  a  very  miserable  condition. 
He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  take  his  revenge. 
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IT  would  be  a  curious,  perhaps  not  quite  unprofitable,  piece  of 
work  to  take  the  different  conceptions  of  the  Devil  which  from 
time  to  time  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Christendom  and  range 
them  side  by  side.  But  it  would  be  a  task  almost  endless 
if  undertaken  in  any  detail,  and  a  glance  at  two  or  three  repre- 
sentative fiends  is  all  that  can  here  be  accomplished.  Those  of 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  may  be  counted  fairly  representative. 

The  Lucifer  of  Dante,  the  Satan  of  Milton,  and  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe,  with  certain  broad  marks  of  resemblance, 
differ  not  only  according  to  the  imagination  of  their  respective 
creators  but  according  to  the  age  in  which  their  creators  lived. 
They  are  the  devils  of  their  age  and  they  are  the  devils  of  their 
poets.  Each  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  age  in  which  he  was 
produced,  and  the  character  of  each  bears  a  certain  likeness  to 
the  character  of  the  man  that  produced  him.  The  three  poets 
themselves,  like  their  fiends,  have  certain  points  of  resemblance  as 
well  as  a  great  many  points  of  dissimilarity.  But  the  resemblance 
is  mainly  external ;  the  dissimilarity  internal.  They  were  all 
highly  educated ;  they  were  all  connected  with  State  affairs ;  they 
all  lived  in  ages  of  transition,  and  two,  at  least,  of  them  were  un- 
gratefully treated  by  the  countries  which  they  served.  Even  their 
externals  were  not  without  some  effect  upon  their  fiends :  they 
are  the  fiends  of  learned  men,  and  both  Satan  and  Mephistopheles 
are  the  fiends  of  men  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  political  world. 
Satan  is  more  or  less  a  politician  throughout  the  '  Paradise  Lost ; ' 
and  Mephistopheles  is  very  distinctly  one  in  the  second  part  of 
(  Faust.'  One  fact,  however,  while  considering  the  three  fiends, 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind — that  Dante  and  Milton  believed  in 
their  devils  and  Goethe  did  not  believe  in  his.  So  the  fiends  of 
the  two  former  poets  are  far  more  earnest  than  is  the  fiend  of 
the  latter. 

Satan  and  Mephistopheles  are  the  respective  heroes  of '  Paradise 
Lost '  and  '  Faust,'  but  Lucifer  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  *  Inferno ; '  and  yet,  though  he  fills  an  actual  space  so  small 
in  that  poem,  we  feel  his  spirit  through  it  all.  When  we  see  him 
as  Dante  saw  him,  huge,  unspeakably  brutal,  covered  with  his 
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shaggy  fell  of  coarse  hair,  tri-faced,  champing  three  wretches  in  his 
foam-dropping  mouths,  and  flapping  the  icy  wind  from  his  great 
bat's  wings,  we  feel  that  this  is  the  presence  that  pervades  Hell 
and  that  we  have  been  travelling  to  this  hideous  figure  as  to  a 
necessary  and  natural  goal.  Brutality  and  pitiless  callousness  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  '  Inferno  : '  its  punishments,  which  are 
physical,  are  brutal  and  filthy,  many  of  them  not  without  a  certain 
grotesqueness  ;  its  atmosphere  is  thick  and  stifling.  But  there  is 
no  mystery  in  it ;  no  sense  of  anything  hidden  or  unseen  ;  it  is  all 
plain,  measured,  limited  like  the  monster  that  rules  it.  And  this 
is  not  the  least  horror  of  it :  it  is  so  cruel,  yet  so  mean ;  its 
sordidness,  its  brutal  power,  are  so  sharply  evident.  One  has  the 
same  feeling,  but  intensified,  that  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to 
such  sights  experiences  when  passing  through  the  filthy  slums  of 
a  great  city.  A  feeling  of  hopelessness,  of  oppression,  which  lie 
like  lead  upon  the  heart.  The  sense  of  limitation  in  Hell  seems 
to  strangle  the  spirit,  to  surround  it  with  an  unutterable  horror 
and  dreariness.  Amid  all  the  variety  of  torture  there  is  a  blank 
monotony.  The  ugliness  of  the  Devil  is  through  it  all ;  the 
deadly  wind  from  his  wings  is  felt  to  the  outmost  circle.  Though 
he  seems  to  stand  with  a  certain  aspect  of  quietness  in  his  pit,  we 
feel  there  is  an  intense  fierceness  about  him — all  the  more  intense 
for  its  apparent  stillness ;  a  fierceness  which  we  see  reproduced  in 
the  minor  devils,  but  in  them  lightened  by  a  savage  trickishness. 
The  sight  of  Lucifer,  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  attack, 
strikes  more  terror  into  Dante  than  all  the  aggressive  fury  of  the 
lesser  fiends  had  done. 

How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then  became 

Ask  mo  not.  .  .  . 

I  was  not  dead,  nor  living. 

That  this  devil  was  capable  of  intense  exultation  as  well  as  of 
intense  fierceness,  we  learn  from  a  verse  in  the  '  Paradise  ' :  '  The 
rebel  who  once  fell  from  Heaven,  in  Hell  rejoices.'  He  is  a  fiend 
abominable  in  mind  as  in  body  ;  his  frame  is  less  hideous,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  spirit  which  animates  it ;  we  discern  in  him  no 
redeeming  quality.  Yet  he  is  the  only  fiend  really  possible  to 
the  age  and  conceivable  by  it,  as  he  is  the  fiend  most  natural  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Dante. 

It  was  a  cruel  age,  a  limited  age,  an  age  very  slightly  removed 
from  barbarism ;  its  conceptions,  when  they  were  not  childish, 
were  coarse  and  brutal.  The  popular  ideas  of  God  were  strictly 
anthropomorphic;  the  notions  of  the  Devil  perfectly  materialistic. 
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To  the  people  the  Devil  was  an  intensely  bad  man  with  certain 
superhuman  powers,  and  various  horrible  external  attributes,  such 
as  horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail — remnants  of  the  old  Satyr  mingled 
with  the  Biblical  dragon,  lie,  and  his  subject  liends,  were  con- 
tinually endeavouring  to  circumvent  God  and  destroy  man,  and  in 
their  efforts  had  often  recourse  to  very  grotesque  expedients,  and 
occasionally  to  very  stupid  ones.  To  the  mediaeval  mind  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  IVvil  constantly  appeared  to  man, 
and  sometimes  carried  him  off  bodily  to  be  tormented  in  actual 
fire  and  with  material  instruments  of  torture.  Yet,  dreaded  a 
fiend  as  the  Devil  was,  he  could  be  overcome  with  comparative 
ease  ;  a  relic  was  sufficient  to  daunt  him,  the  sight  of  the  cross 
was  agony  to  him.  He  was,  naturally,  most  inimical  to  holy  men 
and  intruded  himself  upon  them  with  foolhardy  pertinacity,  for 
in  his  frequent  conflicts  with  the  saints  he  was  always  worsted, 
and  sometimes  punished  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  as  when  St. 
Punstan  belaboured  him  with  hammer  and  tongs,  or  St.  Bernard 
turned  him  into  a  coach  wheel.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  age  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  him,  as  it  was  about  most  things.  It 
was  a  very  literal  age,  and  where  it  believed,  believed  implicitly, 
and  when  it  acted,  acted  with  no  lack  of  earnestness.  The 
crusades,  in  the  main,  are  a  proof  of  this  spirit  of  earnestness  :  the 
continual  fighting  was  earnest  enough,  though  it  may  have  been 
animal  earnestness  only  ;  a  great  deal  of  man  was  asleep,  but 
what  part  was  awake  lived  intensely  and  really.  The  age  believed 
in  God  with  a  childlike  faith,  however  little  effect  that  faith  may 
have  had  upon  its  morality  ;  and  it  believed  in  the  Devil  with  a 
similar  simplicity. 

Dante  lived  at  the  very  turning  point  of  this  age;  change  was 
in  the  atmosphere,  a  great  mind-wave  was  beginning  to  gather 
force.  The  questioning  of  the  old  order  had  commenced  with 
Abelard  ;  the  result  of  that  questioning  was  now  distinctly  felt, 
and  men  were  arising  here  and  there  who  were  working  each  in 
his  own  way  for  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  though  as  yet  that 
civilisation  and  true  awakening  was  far  away  indeed.  Ixoger 
Bacon,  Aquinas,  Giotto,  Petrarch  were  contemporaries  with  Dante. 
Yet  this  very  awakening,  this  spirit  of  change,  lent  for  a  time  a 
greater  vividness  and  intensity  to  the  age.  The  faint  attempt  at 
culture  only  emphasised  the  turbulence  and  cruelty ;  the  shadow 
of  doubt  projected  upon  men  only  irritated  them  into  stronger 
expressions  of  belief;  the  Church  insisted  more  loudly  upon  the 
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actual  and  immediate  presence  of  God  and  the  Devil ;  God  and 
the  Devil,  in  fact,  were  conceived  as  facing  one  another  in  deadly 
strife  ;  the  fiend  grew  more  real  than  ever  ;  all  the  troubles  of  the 
age  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  became  the  embodiment  of  all 
its  evils.  Such  a  time  was  almost  certain  to  give  birth  to  a  great 
religious  poem. 

The  Divine  Comedy,  though  it  has  that  in  it  which  is  for 
all  time,  is  the  natural  offspring  of  its  age.  It.-:  hell  is  intensely 
real  and  intensely  cruel.  We  can  see  it  before  us,  circle  after 
circle,  clearly  defined  ;  we  can  almost  tell  its  measurements,  as 
we  can  quite  tell  the  measurements  of  its  monarch.  It.  is  full 
of  agony,  but  its  agony  is  bodily  pain  from  physical  torture,  vet 
not  without  many  hints  of  moral  and  mental  suffering.  It  is  the 
Tartarus  of  the  ancients  medieval ised,  and  further  modified  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  that  wan  beginning  to  struggle  beneath 
the  crust  of  tradition  and  old  belief.  So  Lucifer,  though  the 
mediaeval  fiend,  has  something  not  rnediff.-val  in  a  certain  gigantic 
force  and  massiveness  :  he  is  greater  than  the  Titans  that  stand 
near  him  ;  far  greater  than  any  of  the  pitch-forking  devils  of 
Malebolge.  We  fancy  that  amid  all  his  hideousnes.;  and  still 
fierceness  we  can  detect  a  touch,  a  passing  breath  of  remorse  :  in 
the  cold  wind  that  flows  from  him  a  token  of  his  own  sorrow  and 
dreariness.  Something  of  a  likeness  to  Dante  we  discern  here ; 
in  him,  too,  we  see  a  massiveness,  a  solemn  largeness  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  certain  defiance,  yet  through  all  a  deep 
grief  for  what  he  had  lost,  and  a  longing,  in  him  intense  and  pas- 
sionate, for  his  Florence,  where  once  he  had  reigned  as  a  chieftain. 
About  him,  too,  was  an  icy  wind — the  bitter  chill  of  hope  deferred, 
till  almost,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned.  For  himself,  exiled  from 
his  native  city  ;  for  the  city,  torn  by  the  hatred  and  jealousies 
of  its  children.  The  feud  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  eating  into 
the  heart  of  Florence  like  an  incurable  cancer ;  every  effort  made 
to  heal  or  regenerate  it  in  vain.  Dante  had  hoped  much  from 
Henry  of  Germany,  but,  baffled  and  thwarted  on  every  side,  Henry 
had  failed  miserably;  still  more  had  the  hope  of  the  poet  looked 
to  Uguccione,  and  he  had  failed  still  more  conspicuously.  So  to 
Dante,  the  fields  of  ice  that  surrounded  Lucifer,  the  deadly  freez- 
ing wind  that  proceeded  from  the  fiend  himself,  may  well  have 
been  types  of  the  evil  numbness  that  fell  upon  all  who  attempted 
to  regenerate  Florence,  arid  indeed  Italy  generally,  and  of  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  arose  from  repeated  failures.  The 
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icy  blast  coming  from  the  fiend  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  hope- 
lessness, as  in  the  fiend  himself  we  seem  to  see  the   embodiment 
of  the  words  over  hell-gate,  '  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.' 
Between  Dante's  fiend  and  that  of  Milton  we  might  see  more 
resemblance  were  not  the  methods  of  narration  adopted  by  the 
poets  so  essentially  different.     Yet,  allowing  for  this  difference,  the 
conception  of  Satan  is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  Lucifer.    Satan 
is  a  far  grander  and  more  terrible  fiend.     The  devil,  only  less  than 
archangel  ruined,  retaining  much  of  his  former  beauty,  and  almost 
all  his  former  power,  though  now  diabolised,  is  a  more  fearful  as 
well  as  a  more  real  being  than  the  devil  hideous  and  semi-bestial. 
Milton  was  an  admirer  of  Dante,  and  in  some  points  displays  a 
likeness  to  the  earlier  poets  in  his  descriptions  of  Hell,  but  Satan 
is  the  fiend  of  his  age,  just  as  Lucifer  was  of  his.     This  statement 
may  appear  open  to  some  doubt  when  we  remember  the  supersti- 
tions of  Milton's  time,  and  the  devil  of  Milton's  great  contem- 
porary John  Bunyan.     But  Apollyon  is  a  being  faithfully  con- 
structed from  details  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible  rather 
than  the  fiend  of  the  general  imagination.     It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  lower  classes  still  clung  to  the  horned  and  hoofed  devil, 
but  this  did  not  represent  the  serious  belief  of  the  majority.     The 
Puritan  mind,  narrow  in  some  respects,  in  others  held  very  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world.     The  heart  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  was  in  them  ;  they  were  saturated  with  the  democratic 
yet  lofty  spirit  of  the  Bible  ;  they  waged  an  uncompromising  war, 
a  war  in  which  they  counted  their  own  lives  as  nothing,  with  what 
they  believed  to  be  evil,  and  they  believed  evil  to  be  a  very 
tremendous  and  all-pervading  power  ;  a  power  of  unearthly  prin- 
cipalities, thrones  and  dominions,  of  which  the  earthly  thrones 
were  but  a  faint  and  feeble  image.     They  were  of  an  heroic  temper, 
often  intolerant,  because  seeing  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth,  but 
seeing  that  part  very  distinctly,  as  is  the  custom  of  heroic  tempers 
in  all  time.     They  may  not  always  have  seen  Satan  visibly  as 
Milton  drew  him,  but  in  their  minds,  though  in  some  cases  per- 
haps confusedly,  he  always  assumed  a  certain  vast  majesty  and 
grandeur.     He  was  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air ;  the  lost 
archangel ;  fallen  indeed,  but  still  with  the  remnants  of  the  angel 
about  him.     The  Puritan  conception,  lofty  if  it  was  narrow,  had  got 
beyond  the  merely  hideous  and  limited  fiend  of  the  age  of  Dante. 
This  conception  Milton  put  into  words,  no  doubt  broadening  it  by 
his  genius  and  colouring  it  with  his  own  character. 
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Milton  was  the  Puritan  poetical ;  the  stern  severeness  was 
enriched  by  imagination,  and  the  narrower  thought  widened. 
Hence  there  appear  to  be  certain  inconsistencies  in  him,  which 
are  not,  however,  real  inconsistencies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
apprehension  of  larger  truths  throwing  light  upon  the  truths 
popularly  recognised.  He  denounces  the  formulas  and  orders  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  yet  he  turns  towards  some  of  the  sensuous 
aspects  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Theoretically  he  disapproves  of  the 
stage,  yet  he  writes  plays  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  Shake- 
speare. He  is  democratic,  and  honestly  so,  yet  in  some  respects 
intensely  aristocratic.  Xor  is  his  aristocratic  temper  altogether 
intellectual ;  he  displays  a  very  hearty  contempt  for  the  '  herd,' 
and  does  not  seek  to  hide  his  opinion  that  many  of  them  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water;  he  wishes  to  keep 
away  from  the  '  noises  of  vulgar  and  irrational  men.'  As  for  his 
poetry,  he  shrinks  with  a  kind  of  pain  from  submitting  it  to  the 
general  public  ;  he  would  desire  his  poems  to  be  laid  *  where  the 
jabber  of  common  people  cannot  penetrate,  and  whence  the  base 
throng  of  readers  keep  aloof :  '  the  '  common  people  '  are  so  many 
daws,  and  the  poet  will  not  wear  either  his  heart  or  his  intellect 
on  his  sleeve  to  be  pecked  by  them.  He  cares  little  how  few  his 
audience  may  be,  so  that  it  is  fit. 

Probably  the  roots  of  Milton's  aristocratic  tendency  were  his 
self-sufficiency  and  self-confidence.  He  was  extremely  egotistical : 
he  had  so  little  doubt  of  himself  that  he  was  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  opinion  of  others.  He  had  a  thorough  conviction 
of  his  own  genius  ;  he  knew  that  posterity  would  recognise  it,  and 
he  was  contented  to  wait  with  assured  endurance.  In  his  hour  of 
direst  misfortune  he  was  not  wanting  to  himself.  With  darkness 
around  him  and  his  feet  on  the  '  burning  marie,'  he  stood  self- 
contained  and  confident,  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  Here,  too, 
the  force  of  his  religion  stepped  in.  With  his  Puritanism  was 
mingled  a  lofty  fatalism  :  he  was  predestinated  to  a  certain  work ; 
the  eternal  purpose  of  the  '  great  taskmaster '  had  decreed  that  he, 
John  Milton,  was  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  there  was  no  power 
that  could  hinder  him  from  doing  it.  That  which  would  have 
quite  disheartened  other  men  served  to  arouse  and  intensify  his 
resolution. 

As  was  Milton  in  these  respects,  so  was  his  arch-fiend.  Satan's 
pride  increases  as  his  difficulties  increase.  After  the  first  shock 
of  his  fall  has  passed,  neither  the  pain  of  Hell  nor  the  wrath  of 
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Heaven  is  able  to  subdue  liis  haughty  spirit.  '  What  matter  where, 
if  I  be  still  the  same,'  is  the  expression  of  indomitable  pride, 
though  in  the  words  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  great  despair  also. 
It  may  be  that  the  Almighty  can  annihilate  him,  but  he  cannot 
tame  him ;  and  meanwhile,  self-confident  as  self-sufficient,  Satan 
will  make  the  very  circumstances  that  torture  him  serve  him  as 
well.  It  is  characteristic  that  in  his  eyes  the  greatest  misery  is 
weakness  ;  that  misery,  at  least,  he  will  never  suffer ;  he  will  be 
strong ;  he  will  rather  struggle,  however  vainly  and  in  pain,  than 
try  to  win  by  submission  and  hypocrisy  a  place  in  heaven. 

In  Satan,  as  in  Milton,  we  see  a  curious  mingling  of  aristocratic 
and  democratic  sentiment.  Through  his  speeches  there  runs  a 
scarcely  veiled  contempt,  not  alone  for  the  submissive  angels,  but 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  have  fallen  with  him  :  these  are 
the  common  herd  by  whom  he  will  not  be  judged,  and  with  whom 
he  does  not  care  to  be.  But  he  will  be  faithful  to  them ;  he  has 
seduced  them,  and  now  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  desert 
them.  He  is  indeed  superior  to  them,  but  it  is  by  sheer  power 
and  intellect,  and  all  his  infernal  aristocracy  owe  their  position  to 
their  own  individual  merit.  He  will  rule,  because  in  him  there 
is  the  natural  right  to  rule,  but  in  other  respects  he  will  fare  no 
better  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
sharpest  torture  shall  be  his,  and  he  will  dare  and  subdue  all 
things,  not  for  revenge  solely,  but,  if  possible,  to  help  his  followers 
and  mitigate  their  suffering.  No  doubt  he  is  very  wicked  ;  a  rebel 
and  a  most  ungrateful  one  ;  yet  we  cannot  withhold  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  from  Satan.  Dante's  devil  is  a  hideous  and 
cruel  fiend  for  whom  we  have  almost  nothing  but  horror  or  disgust, 
but  Milton's  displays  an  undoubted,  if  distorted  nobility.  There 
is  little  but  a  savage  fierceness  in  Lucifer  as  he  grinds  his  victims 
between  his  teeth  :  Satan  showTs  compunction  and  hesitates  in 
sight  of  Eden  ;  in  Lucifer  we  see  nothing  but  sullen  hatred,  while 
Satan  is  wrought  to  confess  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  The 
brutality  of  Lucifer's  miud  is  expressed  in  his  person,  while  the 
scarred  and  faded  beauty  of  Satan  is  the  emblem  of  his  mind  ;  evil 
indeed,  yet  not  altogether  ignoble.  Again,  Lucifer  is  content  to 
take  and  torture  the  sinners  that  come  to  him,  whereas  Satan  is 
directly  aggressive,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
but  mainly  by  natural  temper.  Lucifer  appears  not  much  more 
than  an  instrument ;  Satan  is  an  active  and  voluntary  adversary. 
Yet  as  in  Satan,  so  in  Lucifer,  we  perceive  the  presence  of  a  terrible 
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force,  \  in  both  there  is  the  attitude  of  defiance,  active  in  the  one 
and  passive  in  the  other ;  about  both  there  is  the  sense  of  hopeless 
despair.  The  Satan  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  the  Miltonic  Satan,  the 
true  outcome  of  Milton's  mind  and  of  his  age.  The  Satan  of 
4  Paradise  Regained  '  is  not  actually  the  fiend  of  the  earlier  poem  ; 
he  is  a  much  less  majestic  being,  though  in  some  points  more 
highly  developed  and  with  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  devil  of  a 
later  period,  lie  is  less  forceful,  less  impetuous,  less  confident ; 
but  more  cunning — not  perhaps  more  intellectual — more  malig- 
nant ;  more  cautious.  Once  by  sheer  energy  and  daring  he  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  his  way ;  now  he  goes  to  work  gradually  and 
circumspectly.  The  younger  Satan  had  believed  :God  alone  his 
peer,  the  older  Satan  hesitates  to  encounter  Christ  (in  Milton's 
conception  not  God),  fearing 

lest  I  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-matched. 

The  devil  of '  Paradise  Regained '  is,  in  fact,  a  step,  though  not  a 
very  great  one,  towards  the  devil  of  Goethe. 

More  than  Satan,  more  than  Lucifer,  Mephistopheles  is  the 
fiend  of  his  age.  He  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  spirit  of  the 
modern  world,  cynical,  counting  mere  selfishness  the  basis  of  all 
thought  and  action  ;  a  Nihilist,  but  a  passive  one,  not  having  belief 
enough  in  humanity  to  be  an  active  one,  contenting  himself  with 
scoffing  at  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  man,  too  indifferent  and  too 
negative  in  his  nature  to  rail  at  them.  He  finds  '  nothing  good  on 
earth  eternally,'  and  has  no  hope  of  ever  finding  anything  good. 
'  I  am  the  Spirit  that  denies,'  he  declares  ;  he  is  the  genius  of  nega- 
tion ;  his  proper  element  is  destruction ;  but  even  the  destruction 
is  passive.  Mephistopheles  simply  stands  by,  denying  with  a  scoff 
law  and  order  and  ultimate  good,  expecting  the  world  to  tumble 
to  pieces  just  from  its  own  rottenness.  Nothing  is  worth  a 
moment's  earnest  thought ;  in  fact,  everything  is  nothing ;  the 
world  is  made  up  of  appearances  which  are  mere  lies  ;  all  is  sham  ; 
sham  is  the  one  reality.  He  hardly  believes  in  himself — he 
certainly  does  not  take  himself  seriously.  As  devil  he  never 
actively  tempts  or  attacks  man,  he  simply  plays  upon  man's 
foibles  and  weaknesses,  and  even  that  more  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment than  for  any  other  purpose :  he  is  satisfied  to  let  man  drift, 
just  as  he  is  satisfied  to  let  things  happen. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  another  and  deeper  spirit  in  the 
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world  than  that  of  Mephistopheles,  as  Goethe  acknowledges  by 
the  failure  of  the  fiend  with  Faust.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
spirit  Mephistopheles  himself  appears  dimly  conscious ;  at  times 
the  *  Something  of  this  clumsy  world'  puzzles  and  irritates  him  ; 
he  perceives  that  this  Something  is  set  in  opposition  to  his 
Naught  and,  breaking  forth  in  a  thousand  germs,  continually 
denies  his  denial.  But  this  uneasy  consciousness  is  momentary  ; 
the  fiend  may  be  irritated  or  puzzled  into  a  passing  fit  of  earnest- 
ness, yet  he  almost  immediately  reassumes  his  mocking,  indifferent 
attitude. 

His  is  indeed  a  singularly  different  age  from  that  of  Lucifer  or 
Satan ;  their  periods  are  characterised  by  belir.f,  which,  though  it 
took  various  forms,  some  of  them  very  repulsive,  was  nevertheless 
in  essentials  orthodox.     They  saw  God  and  the  Devil  under  many 
aspects,  through  many  mediums,  but  they  never  doubted  that  they 
did  see,  and  they  never  dreamt  of  dethroning  authority ;  they  erected 
it  into  a  fetish  which  they  sometimes  disliked,  sometimes  modified 
or  amended,  but  always  worshipped.     So  far  the  world  was  mainly 
in  the  child-stage,  though  with  premonitory  inward  stirrings  and 
upheavings  now  and  again.     In  the  course  of  its  natural  develop- 
ment, however,  it  at  last  got  into  hobbledehoy  ism — from  which 
condition  it  is  to  be  feared  it  has  not  yet  emerged — and,  like  all 
hobbledehoys,  was  disposed  to  make  the  very  most  of  its  newly  found 
liberty,  till  in  some  cases  its  liberty  could  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  licence.     The  old  fetish  was  hurled  violently  down, 
and  the  emancipated  schoolboy  proceeded  with  much  triumph  to 
put  in  its  place  a  new  one,  which  may  be  styled  Free-thought, 
never  perceiving  that  this  same  FVee-thought,  as  he  understood  it, 
had  a  decided  tendency  to  bind  him  nearly  as  closely  as  the  old 
authority.     So  he  began  to  question  everything ;  he  made  various 
discoveries,   several  of  them  downright  falsehoods,   most  of  the 
remainder  only  half  or  quarter  truths,  which  he  unfortunately  mis- 
took for  whole  truths,  so  landing  himself  in  a  maze  which  seemed 
to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  very  much  purpose  what- 
ever.    Finding  that  his  discoveries  did  not  generally  lead  him  to 
any  particular  goal  at  once,  and  certainly  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  which  he  perceived,  or  thought  he  perceived,  he  fell  into 
a  raw,  unsettled,  unwholesome  state,  began  to  doubt  about  all 
things,  and  at  length  to  deny  that  there  was  any  real  meaning,  or 
ultimate  probability  of  good  in  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  not  so  much 
his  fault  as  his  misfortune  that  he  became  a  scoffing  and  rather 
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dreary  cynic,  believing,  so  far  as  tie  believed  anything,  that 
creation,  including  himself,  was  a  sad  piece  of  work  and  was 
making  steadily  for  chaos. 

It  was  this  general  tendency  of  the  age — for  happily  it  was  by 
no  means  universal  ;  there  were  more  than  seven  thousand  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  else  Chaos  would  have  come 
indeed — of  which  Mephistopheles  was  the  representative.  He  is 
the  evident  offspring  of  his  period,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bears  a  very  decided  likeness  to  his  Creator.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  poet's  truer  sense  that  the  world  would 
at  length  mature  into  manhood  and  gain  a  larger  and  nobler 
knowledge  of  itself  and  all  things,  did  not  prevent  him  feeling  a 
certain  sympathy  with  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mephistopheles. 
Goethe  is,  no  doubt,  himself  very  much  the  child  of  the  years  in 
which  he  lived,  but  at  no  time  would  the  Lucifer  of  Dante  or  the 
Satan  of  Milton  have  been  possible  to  him,  any  more  than 
Mephistopheles  would  have  been  possible  to  either  of  the  earlier 
poets.  Goethe's  own  character  as  well  as  his  environment  neces- 
sitated the  fiend  of  '  Faust.'  Like  Mephistopheles,  the  poet, 
however  much  he  mixed  with  the  world,  habitually  stood  aside 
watching  the  progress  of  events  with  a  feeling  half  careless,  half 
cynical.  Too  selfish  to  be  enthusiastic,  too  cold  to  be  intolerant, 
his  chief  interest  in  men  and  things  was  intellectual  and  his 
attitude  towards  them  was  mainly  negative.  He  studied  them 
partly  for  his  own  self-culture  and  partly  as  a  man  might  regard  a 
curious  drama  from  without.  His  intellect  overpowered  his  heart, 
and  its  tendency  was  to  be  always  analytic.  Like  a  dexterous 
surgeon,  he  dissected  those  who  came  under  his  observation,  using 
the  knife  with  wonderful  skill  and  applying  the  microscope  with 
scientific  precision,  but  the  interest  evoked  by  the  results  was  the 
interest  rather  of  the  surgeon  than  of  the  warm-blooded  man. 
He  saw  the  defects,  the  weaknesses,  the  inconsistencies  of  man- 
kind clearly  enough,  but  his  belief  in  a  great  reconciling  principle, 
in  an  '  all-upholding,  all-enfolding  '  Power  was  too  feeble  or  too 
obscure  to  enable  him  to  perceive  vividly  that  all  the  imperfec- 
tions might  have  a  meaning,  and  that  under  them  all  something 
noble  and  preserving  might  exist.  He  did  no  doubt  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing,  but  his  belief  was  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  exercise  a  very  constant  or  sustaining  influence  upon  him ; 
certainly  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  powerful  enough  to  excite 
in  him  any  overwhelming  sympathy  with  mankind  in  general. 
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He  tolerated  their  passions  with  a  supreme  condescension ;  he 
smiled  half-pityingly,  half-mockingly,  at  their  follies,  and  alto- 
gether he  hoped  very  little  from  them.  In  such  a  nature  indif- 
ference was  a  very  marked  feature.  His  patriotism  was,  to  say  the 
least,  weak  ;  the  idea  of  a  united  Germany  aroused  little  en- 
thusiasm in  him ;  his  interest  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  appears 
to  have  been  but  cold.  Nor  had  he  any  intense  hatred  of  wrong 
— it  would  hardly  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  sometimes  he  could 
not  feel  the  wrongness  of  wrong — thus  he  was  often  very  tolerant 
only  because  it  did  not  seem  worth  his  while  to  be  angry.  He 
asserts  pretty  plainly  more  than  once  that  painful  sorrow  for  past 
sins  is  foolish  and  unnecessary,  and  he  acted  on  this  assertion. 
Faust  expresses  no  repentance,  yet  he  is  admitted  to  heaven. 
An  easy  amiability  characterised  Goethe;  he  was  not  quickly 
offended,  he  seldom  entertained  a  grudge,  and  he  readily  forgave ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  if  he  knew,  otherwise  than 
intellectually,  what  true  friendship  or  true  love  was.  He  was 
capable  of  exciting  passions  in  others  ;  he  won  the  fervent  love  of 
several  women,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  returned  the 
love  of  any  of  them  in  like  measure  ;  cool  and  self-possessed  he 
watched  them,  and  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  culture, 
vivisected  them.  He,  like  Mephistopheles,  was  a  sensualist ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  poet  was  a  sensualist  in  beauty,  whereas 
the  fiend  was  one  in  ugliness:  the  Phorkids,  unspeakably  hideous, 
are  his  ideal,  while  Goethe's  love  of  the  beautiful,  notwithstanding 
all  his  unbelief,  makes  the  words  '  the  woman-soul  leadeth  us 
upward  and  on 'the  natural  conclusion  to  'Faust,'  and  renders  the 
failure  of  Mephistopheles,  through  his  intense  cynicism,  no  less 
natural. 

Mephistopheles  is,  in  fact,  blinded  by  his  own  cunning  and  by  the 
low  estimate  which  he  entertains  of  the  character  of  man;  like  lago, 
whom  he  singularly  resembles,  he  takes  no  account  of  any  nobler 
qualities,  and  this  omission  leads  to  his  ultimate  defeat.  On  the 
whole  he  is  the  inevitable  creature  of  the  period  of  '  storm  and 
stress : '  old  beliefs  were  being  so  rudely  assailed  that  many  in 
sheer  desperation  took  refuge  in  no  belief  at  all ;  many  scoffed, 
not  because  they  had  any  pleasure  in  scoffing,  but  as  a  relief  to  a 
tension  of  mind,  and  as  an  escape  from  something  that  closely  ap- 
proached hopelessness.  In  breaking  loose  from  authority  they 
broke  loose  from  all  that  is  good  in  it,  its  guiding  influence  and 
its  spirit  of  restraint;  and  in  violently  embracing  freedom  of 
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thought,  thus  emancipated  from  authority,  they  were  hurried  into 
a  licence  of  speculation  which  for  a  time  was  sure  to  produce 
reckless  cynicism  and  all  manner  of  unbelief.  The  idea  of  any 
devil  whatever  became  quite  intolerable  and  absurd  to  them.  So 
Mephistopheles,  in  speaking  to  the  witch,  mockingly  denies  him- 
self. Culture,  he  declares,  which  licks  the  whole  world  smooth, 
has  varnished  the  Devil  over  also ;  the  days  of  the  old  phantom  of 
horns  and  hoofs  and  claws  are  gone  for  ever,  and  as  for  the  name 
Satan,  why,  '  it's  long  been  written  in  the  book  of  fable.'  The 
fiends  of  Dante  and  Milton  did  very  well  for  the  ruder  ages  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  exist,  but  now  serve  only  to  frighten 
children  ;  as  for  Mephistopheles,  he  is  the  easy,  materially  minded 
man  of  the  world  who  amuses  himself  watching  people  going  to 
their  own  proper  devil  in  their  own  way. 

Yet  amid  all  the  unlikeness  of  the  three  fiends  we  detect  one 
uniting  resemblance.  In  Lucifer,  the  fiend  of  the  age  when 
physical  force  was  chief  ruler,  we  have  the  embodiment  of  brute 
force ;  in  Satan,  the  creature  of  a  time  when  mind  was  asserting 
itself  and  when  from  nobler  ideas  of  a  present  and  ever-living 
God  all  spiritual  conceptions  were  taking  higher  forms,  we  see 
force  and  intellect  fairly  mingled  in  an  impressive  personality  ;  in 
Mephistopheles  physical  force  is  evaporated  and  intellect  is  every- 
thing; the  very  person  of  the  fiend  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  his 
intellect.  But  the  three  have  this  in  common,  hopelessness  ;  it 
assumes  a  different  form  in  each,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  all: 
in  Lucifer,  sullen,  savage  despair ;  in  Satan  a  vain,  arid  known  to 
be  vain,  struggle  against  an  Almighty  power  ;  in  Mephistopheles 
the  utter  pessimism  of  materialism.  This  unites  them,  this  makes 
them  fiends,  for  hopelessness  is  the  distinct  mark  of  the  devil- 
nature.  No  man  is  ever  totally  devoid  of  hope  ;  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  become  so,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  empty  himself 
of  every  atom  of  hope,  he  would  no  longer  be  a  man  but  a  devil. 
This  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  perceived,  and  their  fiends,  unlike 
in  almost  all  else,  are  alike  in  this,  so  that  round  the  three  is  the 
shadow  of  that  Hell  whose  gate  bears  the  words, 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'  To  my  nephew,  George  Geoffry  Martindale,  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  whole  of  my  racing  stud,  horses  in  training,  stallions,  brood 
mares,  and  young  stock,  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  to  sell  or 
continue  running,  as  shall  seem  most  to  his  advantage  at  the  time 
of  my  decease.' 

So  ran  the  only  clause  affecting  me  in  the  will  of  my  late 
uncle,  Geoffry  Dakyn,  Esquire,  of  Stockwood,  Sherburton,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  and  of  Boodle's  and  the  Turf  Clubs  in  London 
town. 

'  I  fear,  Captain  Martindale,'  remarked  the  lawyer  as  he  rolled 
up  the  document  which  conveyed  to  me  this  interesting  legacy, 
*  that  your  uncle's  bequest  will  not  prove  so  valuable  as  might 
have  been  the  case  some  twenty  years  back,  or  even  when  I  drew 
up  this  instrument  ten  years  ago.' 

I  feared  not  also,  for  I  knew  that  my  uncle's  stud,  through  a 
long  run  of  ill-luck,  and  his  own  carelessness  of  ways  and  means, 
rather  than  any  diminution  of  interest  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
had  of  late  years  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  so  that  it  was  not 
likely  I  should  take  much  benefit  from  the  bequest. 

Still  I  was  glad  to  have  been  remembered.  Dear  old  Uncle 
Geoff,  warm-hearted  and  true,  cheeriest  friend  of  my  boyhood, 
had  not  forgotten  his  nephew.  Little  else  had  he  to  leave  him 
beyond  his  beloved  nags,  remnant  of  a  once  large  and  fairly  suc- 
cessful stable.  His  only  personalty  besides  consisted  of  his  house- 
hold furniture,  which  was  left  to  my  mother — his  only  sister — 
with  a  picture  or  two,  and  some  antique  china-ware  of  no  great 
value.  What  money  he  had  ever  possessed  had  long  been  spent, 
with  that  free-handed  liberality  which  had  made  Geoff  Dakyn 
while  it  lasted  (ay,  and  even  beyond,  let  it  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  the  sporting  coterie  to  which  he  belonged)  most  popular  of 
men.  Even  his  racing  plate  had  gone  to  pay  the  interest  of  a 
mortgage  on  his  real  estate,  which,  being  entailed,  descended  now 
to  a  second  cousin,  one  Richard  Dakyn,  who  was  not  greatly  to  be 
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envied  therefor,  for  Stockwood  Lodge  was  fearfully  out  of  repair, 
and  the  bit  of  pasture  land  about  it  heavily  encumbered. 

However,  there  was  the  legacy,  such  as  it  was,  and  I  must  make 
the  best  I  could  of  it.  The  question  of  course  was,  should  I  sell 
the  horses  at  once,  or  wait  to  see  what  could  be  made  by  running 
them?  The  sporting  instinct  which  is  present,  even  if  unde- 
veloped, in  most  Englishmen,  inclined  me  to  the  latter  course ; 
while  my  mother,  who  had  seen  and,  indeed,  suffered  much  from 
the  indulgence  of  this  instinct  in  her  own  family,  strenuously 
urged  the  former ;  indeed,  she  would  listen  to  nothing  else  than 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  animals. 

'  If  you  had  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have,  my  dear  boy,'  the 
mater  said  sententiously,  '  you  would  rather  pack  them  all  off  at 
once  to  the  kennels  than  have  anything  to  do  with  horse-racing.' 

My  sister  Geraldine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  for  having  a 
run  with  them,  and  said  I  must  give  her  a  new  suit  of  furs  for 
next  winter  out  of  my  first  win. 

'  If  you  ever  get  so  much  as  a  new  tennis-racket,  you  will  be  a 
lucky  girl,  Jill,'  I  rejoined,  and  indeed  I  thought  so ;  but  I  meant 
to  decide  for  myself  in  the  matter  all  the  same. 

But  there  was  some  one  whom  I  was  bound  to  consider  before 
either  mother  or  sister.  What  would  Ella  have  to  say  about  it, 
and  Ella's  people  ?  My  relations  with  the  Eeverend  Cholmondely- 
Davenport,  her  father,  were  already  somewhat  '  strained,'  and  as  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  the  daughter,  I  was  natu- 
rally averse  to  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
tension. 

The  Eeverend  Cholmondely  and  I  had  never  hit  it  off  well 
together  at  all.  I  tried  to  respect  him  as  much  as  I  could,  because 
of  his  daughter,  and  because  other  people  seemed  to,  and  because 
there  was  nothing  in  the  least  un-respectable  about  him.  So  far 
from  that,  he  occupied  an  extremely  good  position ;  he  was  rector 
of  Eampington,  and  magistrate,  and  rural  dean,  and  both  ecclesi- 
astically and  socially  held  in  first-rate  estimation  in  his  own 
county.  Still  somehow  I  could  not  respect  him.  I  am  not  parti- 
cularly religious,  or  over-squeamish  about  such  matters,  and 
perhaps,  being  only  a  plain  soldier,  I  don't  much  understand  them, 
but  I  do  like  a  man  to  be  true  to  his  colours ;  and  this  I  did  not 
think  the  Eeverend  Cholmondely  could  be,  or  why  should  he  once 
a  week  insist  so  strongly  upon  the  absolute  nothingness  of  worldly 
possessions  a.nd  social  rank,  while  upon  all  other  occasions  his 
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visible  objects  in  life  were  to  find  the  most  advantageous  invest- 
ments for  his  money  (of  which  he  had  a  great  deal),  and  to  obtain 
the  best  settlements  for  his  daughters  in  marriage?  Again,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  man  who  really  believed  in  the  predestination 
of  a  fearfully  large  percentage  of  his  fellow-mortals  to  an  unhappy 
future  ought  to  be  more  concerned  about  it,  and  not  to  be  sitting 
there  in  his  handsomely  appointed  dining-room,  sipping  his  port 
with  such  a  complacent  air,  however  well  assured  of  his  own  safety. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  theologian,  and  I  don't  know  what  may  be  the 
precise  grounds  for  such  a  belief;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if 
I  felt  so  sure  of  it  as  the  Reverend  Cholmondely  did,  the  thought 
would  almost  drive  me  into  an  asylum. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  pretty  sure  the  Reverend  Cholmondely 
did  not  respect  me  at  all.  It  would  not  occur  to  him  to  respect 
anyone  with  so  small  a  fortune  as  mine;  and,  indeed,  when  I 
came  to  propose  for  Ella,  he  demonstrated  this  in  sufficiently 
plain  terms.  Had  he  objected  conscientiously  to  giving  his 
daughter  to  one  of  my  profession,  I  could  have  reverenced  his 
scruples.  But  he  assured  me  this  was  not  the  case  at  all ;  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect  for  my  profession ;  it  was  only  my  rank 
in  it  that  he  took  exception  to,  ani  the  absence  of  any  family 
interest  to  render  it  likely  I  should  ever  obtain  any  high  military 
appointment.  When  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
between  his  preaching  and  his  practice  in  connection  with  this,  he 
became  so  irritated  that  I  had  to  drop  the  subject  for  the  time, 
and  no  definite  arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  when  I  came  in 
for  my  uncle's  legacy  of  the  horses. 

Now  here  I  knew  he  would  be  fully  consistent.  He  abhorred 
racing,  not  merely  from  principle,  but,  like  my  mother,  from  actual 
experience  of  its  evil  consequences.  After  some  scheming,  and 
nearly  spoiling  the  life  of  a  very  estimable  young  clergyman  in  a 
neighbouring  parish,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  whom 
she  would  have  married  and  been  a  happy  woman  but  for  her 
parents'  interference,  the  Cholmondely-Davenports(for  so  his  wife 
insisted  on  their  being  styled,  though  Cholmondely  was  but  his 
Christian  name)  had  succeeded  in  marrying  their  eldest  daughter 
to  the  profligate  son  of  a  gambling  baronet ;  '  a  more  suitable 
match,'  the  mother  called  it,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  dis- 
pense with  the  settlements  which  were  not  forthcoming,  in  honour 
of  the  alliance.  The  result,  however,  of  this  manoeuvre  was  dis- 
appointing ;  the  baronet  was  on  his  last  legs,  and  the  young  people 
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now  living  abroad  on  the  worst  of  terms  with,  each  other,  and 
mainly  on  an  allowance  from  her  father,  with  no  prospect  on  his 
part  of  inheriting  anything  beyond  the  barren  title.  All  this  on 
account  of  horse-racing  and  baccarat,  so  that  to  hear  that  I  was 
going  on  the  turf  would  not  be  likely  to  propitiate  my  father-in- 
law  elect. 

I  say  '  elect '  because,  although  I  had  been  in  a  way  refused  by 
her  parents,  neither  Ella  nor  I  had  any  intention  of  giving  each 
other  up.  Ella  Davenport  was  a  fine  girl,  and  had  inherited  from 
her  father  a  fine  will  of  her  own,  quite  equal  to  his,  and  she  had 
at  this  time  rather  the  whip-hand  of  her  parents  by  reason  of  her 
sister's  unfortunate  marriage,  which  would  not  have  occurred  had 
she  been  left  to  choose  for  herself.  Accordingly,  Ella  refusing  to 
throw  me  over,  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  There  was  no 
recognised  engagement,  but  we  perfectly  understood  one  another, 
and  I  regarded  myself  as  much  bound  to  marry  Ella  at  some 
time  or  other  as  if  we  had  been  betrothed  with  the  full  sanction 
of  her  family.  At  this  time  we  did  not  often  meet.  The 
Reverend  Cholmondely  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  me  the 
house,  but,  knowing  his  feelings  towards  me,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  visit  there,  preferring  to  see  Ella  whenever  I  could  at 
the  houses  of  our  friends  or  at  the  various  public  balls  which  took 
place  during  the  winter  months.  We  were  both  young  enough  to 
bide  our  time. 

Though  not  without  some  small  fortune  derived  from  my 
father,  I  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  off  to  marry  Ella 
without  the  five  thousand  pounds  or  so  of  dowry  which  her  father 
could  well  afford  to  give,  and  no  doubt  would  give,  upon  her 
making  such  a  match  as  might  be  deemed  *  suitable.'  I  was  now 
thirty-two,  and,  as  will  be  readily  believed,  had  saved  nothing  out 
of  my  pay.  First  I  had  gone  to  Oxford,  but  on  finding,  towards 
the  end  of  my  second  year,  that  I  was  only  getting  into  debt  with 
no  sort  of  chance  of  obtaining  honours  (to  which,  having  been  in 
the  sixth  at  school,  I  had  at  first  aspired,  little  aware  of  the 
standard  required  for  a  class),  I  passed  mods,  and  went  up  for  the 
army  as  a  University  candidate.  Then,  having  been  gazetted  to 
the  90th  Hussars,  I  had  served  in  Ireland  and  subsequently  in 
India,  taking  part  in  one  of  those  little  punitive  expeditions  in 
which  we  are  continually  engaged  upon  the  frontiers,  wherein  I 
gained  my  captaincy.  We  had  now  been  home  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  I  had  fallen  in  with  Ella  with  the  result 
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already  mentioned.  My  mother  was  staying  at  Bournemouth,  and 
I  was  with  her  on  leave  when  Uncle  Geoff  died  and  left  me  his 
horses, 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE  first  thing  to  be  done  was  obviously  to  go  and  look  at  them. 
Now  I  am  no  great  judge  of  horseflesh  myself,  though,  like  most 
other  men,  I  fancy  I  know  a  good  nag  when  I  see  one,  than  which 
there  is  no  commoner  delusion  among  mankind.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  take  some  one  with  me  who  knew  more  than  myself. 
I  don't  suppose  there  was  a  youngster  in  the  regiment  who  would 
have  hesitated  to  accompany  me  on  that  same  understanding,  for 
all  our  fellows  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  confers  upon  them  an  absolute  infallibility  in 
such  matters,  but  at  least  I  knew  enough  not  to  trust  in  them. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  would  not  have  voted  for 
having  '  a  shy  with  the  crocks,'  or  would  not  cheerfully  back  them 
through  esprit  de  corps,  or  with  equal  cheerfulness  borrow  money 
of  me  to  pay  up  with  after  the  shy. 

However,  by  a  lucky  chance,  the  very  man  I  wanted  was 
within  reach.  This  was  Natty  Forwood,  as  knowing  a  little  chap 
as  you'd  find  in  a  day's  ride.  He'd  been  our  cox  at  Oxford  what 
time  I  rowed  in  the  college  boat,  and  clever  he  was  with  the  lines 
as  a  waterman's  boy ;  many  a  bump  had  he  saved  us  from  when, 
as  would  sometimes  happen,  we  fell  to  pieces  a  bit.  Nat's  father 
had  kept  hounds  somewhere,  and  he  knew  a  lot  about  horses  and 
could  steer  one  as  well  as  a  boat — had,  in  fact,  won  hurdle  races 
at  Sandown  and  Kempton  Park  as  well  as  several  steeplechase?. 
He  was  quite  a  little  man,  not  more  than  five  feet  four  in  his 
socks,  and  could  ride  nine  stone  or  but  a  few  pounds  over ;  but 
he  was  strong-limbed  and  clear-headed  as  many  a  bigger  man  is 
not.  Since  leaving  college,  which,  like  myself,  Natty  did  without 
a  degree,  he  had  tried  the  law,  but  liking,  as  he  said,  'a  fair 
course  with  a  straight  run  in,'  he  had  paid  forfeit  and  was  now 
at  Downton  Agricultural  College,  learning  farming  and  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  veterinary  school,  with  some  thought 
of  going  up  for  the  A.V.D.  I  wired  to  Natty  to  meet  me  at 
Templeton  Junction,  from  whence  on  a  bright  spring  morning  we 
ran  down  to  Sherburton,  A  hired  dogcart  took  us  quickly  out  to 
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Stockwood,  and  finding  my  late  uncle's  stud-groom,  Purkiss,  on 
the  premises,  we  at  once  set  to  work  to  inspect  my  legacy.  I 
perceived  immediately  that  the  lawyer  had  been  correct  in  his 
surmise.  There  were  but  six  animals  in  all,  two  brood  mares 
with  their  foals  at  foot,  and  two  horses  in  training.  There  had 
been  an  old  stallion,  Koh-i-nor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
he  had  succumbed  to  old  age  in  the  preceding  month.  On 
beholding  the  stud  I  turned  away  to  hide  my  disappointment, 
being  fully  resolved  to  sell  the  remaining  animals  for  what  they 
would  fetch. 

Natty,  however,  after  looking  at  the  brood  mares,  and  hearing 
their  pedigrees,  went  into  the  boxes  and  commenced  a  careful 
examination  of  their  occupants.  These  were  a  big  three-year-old 
chestnut  colt  and  a  plain-looking  bay  mare  of  a  jady  and  tucked- 
up  appearance,  a  year  older,  concerning  which  I  remarked  with 
some  bitterness  that  I  dared  say  some  cab-owner  might  give 
fifteen  pounds  for  her  to  run  in  a  hansom. 

Natty  paid  no  attention  to  this  remark,  but  having  felt  the 
mare's  legs,  cleverly  evading  the  vicious  kick  with  which  she 
resented  this  liberty,  he  proceeded  to  examine  carefully  her  eyes 
and  listened  for  some  seconds  to  the  beating  of  her  heart,  I 
supposed  to  show  off  his  veterinary  knowledge.  Then  we  turned 
to  the  next  box,  and  when  I  saw  the  colt  stripped  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  a  glow  of  pride  in  my  ownership,  for  a  handsomer 
animal  I  had  seldom  seen.  Fully  sixteen  hands,  of  a  bright 
chestnut  colour,  and  in  splendid  coat,  he  shone,  as  Natty  re- 
marked, like  a  copper  kettle.  This  was  all  Natty  did  say  of  him, 
to  the  evident  disappointment  of  Purkiss,  who  seemed  very  proud 
of  his  charge.  The  colt's  name,  he  told  us,  was  Brilliant,  by  the 
.aforesaid  Koh-i-nor,  whose  dam  was  the  famous  mare  Golconda, 
winner  of  the  Oaks  and  One  Thousand  Guineas,  &c.  As  yet  he 
had  never  run,  but  great  things  were  expected  of  him  when  he 
should  do  so,  my  late  uncle  having  esteemed  him  the  finest  colt 
he  had  ever  bred.  Natty,  however,  expressed  no  opinion  as  to 
his  merits,  but,  having  completed  his  examination,  ordered  the 
horses  out.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  saddled  and  paraded 
before  us,  Purkiss  himself  being  on  the  colt  and  a  stable-lad  on 
the  mare.  Being  ordered  to  gallop,  the  colt  went  away  pleasantly 
enough,  while  the  mare  followed  reluctantly,  laying  back  her  ears 
and  showing  the  white  of  her  eye  as  she  passed  us. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? '  I  asked  of  my  friend  as  we 

13—5 
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watched  Brilliant  romping  along  the  upper  stretch  of  the  gallop  ; 
the  colt  was  fresh  and  inclined  to  play,  yet  did  not  appear  to  pull 
over  hard  and  seemed  easy  to  ride.  I  thought  him  a  splendid 
goer,  and  visions  of  Ascot  and  Goodwood  floated  before  my  eye?, 
with  Ella  arrayed  in  dark-blue  and  gold  (my  uncle's  colours) 
watching  me  as  I  led  in  the  winner  of  the  cup  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  applauding  multitude.  But  Natty  cruelly  damped  my  ardour 
with  the  disparaging  comment : 

'  Seems  to  have  a  good  mouth,  and  I  should  think  a  pleasant 
horse  to  ride — ought  to  make  a  good-looking  second  charger  for 
you  some  day,  with  a  chance  of  winning  a  military  steeplechase, 
if  you  can  teach  him  to  jump.' 

So  much  for  Ascot !  At  that  moment  I  wished  I  had  brought 
one  of  my  brother-officers  in  place  of  Nat.  Before,  however,  I  had 
time  to  controvert,  after  the  manner  of  mankind,  the  opinion  I 
had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  secure,  the  horses  were  round  again, 
and  the  mare,  who  had  been  going  unkindly  all  the  time,  now 
swerved  and  then  stopped,  refusing  to  pass  the  wicket  which  led 
back  to  the  boxes.  In  vain  the  lad  urged  her ;  she  showed  temper 
and  lashed  out. 

'  Get  off,  my  lad,'  said  Natty,  and  took  the  boy's  place  in  the 
saddle.  How  he  managed  it  I  don't  know,  but  somehow  he  suc- 
ceeded, though  a  total  stranger  to  her,  in  getting  the  jade  under 
way  again,  and  she  certainly  went  much  better  in  his  hands. 

*  A  queer-tempered  one,'  Purkiss  said  she  was.     The  mare  had 
shown  some  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  season,  and 
had  won   an  unimportant  race  or  two,  but  after  that  she    had 
trained  off,   and  he,   Purkiss,  did  not  think  she  would  ever  run 
straight  again. 

*  What  did  you  say  she  was  by,  and  what  name  did  she  run 
under  ? '  Nat  inquired  carelessly,  when  he  had  dismounted. 

*  By  Gamester  out  of  Anonyma,  sir,   and  master  called  her 
Skittles.' 

'  Not  bad  blood  that.  Gamester  was  a  good  horse,  and  the  dam 
was  a  very  well-bred  one.' 

'Yes,  sir;  but  the  mare  don't  seem  to  sort  after  one  nor 
t'other  of  'em.  She's  a  bad  doer  and  a  bad  temper,  and  I  don't 
believe  as  she'll  ever  do  anything,  sir.' 

4  Perhaps  not.     You  like  the  colt  better,  then,  Purkiss  ? ' 

'  I  do,  sir,  a  deal  better.  He's  quite  another  stamp  is  Brilliant ; 
they  ain't  to  be  named  in  the  same  day.' 
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*  I  fancy  you  are  right  there.' 

After  this  Natty  said  nothing  more  about  the  horses  until  we 
were  on  our  way  home.  Then,  as  we  lighted  our  cigars  while 
waiting  for  his  train  at  Templeton,  I  said  :  '  I  see  you  don't  think 
much  of  my  legacy,  Nat ;  I  suppose  you  advise  me  to  sell  both 
the  horses,  together  with  the  brood  mares,  for  what  they  will 
fetch  ? ' 

'  I  don't  advise  anything  of  the  sort.  If  you  get  a  good  offer 
for  the  colt  you  might  sell  him,  but  the  mare  I  should  certainly 
keep.' 

'  What  for  ?     Because  no  one  would  give  anything  for  her  ?  ' 

*  No ;  because  you  might  make  a  good  thing  out  of  her.    She's 
a  flyer.' 

1  Nonsense ! ' 
«  Fact,' 

'  You  are  surely  chaffing  me  ?  Brilliant  is  worth  twenty  of 
her.' 

*  To  look  well  on  parade,  yes  ;  for  racing  I  should  say  the  mare 
was  worth  twenty  of  him.' 

I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life.  I  demanded  what  in 
the  world  he  meant. 

'  I  will  try  to  explain,'  said  Nat,  coolly  puffing  his  cigar,  *  but 
you  must  be  a  perfect  child  in  horseflesh,  George,  not  to  see  it  for 
yourself.  I  grant  you  the  colt  is  a  good-looking  one,  well  topped, 
and  so  on  ;  but  he's  too  wide  in  the  chest  ever  to  be  a  real  fast 
one,  and  don't  move  with  any  freedom — can't  stride  over  a  straw, 
in  fact ;  didn't  you  see  how  the  mare  overhauled  him  when  I  got 
on  her  back  ?  Now  she's  all  over  a  racehorse,  made  like  a  grey- 
hound, high  behind,  well  ribbed  up,  but  not  too  close  for  her  big 
hind-quarters  to  have  free  play,  light  muscular  forehand,  good 
shoulders  and  deep  girth,  with  wear-and-tear-looking  joints,  and 
large  bone  for  a  thoroughbred.  I'll  bet  you  that  mare  can  both 
gallop  and  stay  when  in  condition.' 

'  But  she  won't  gallop  a  yard,  and  is  evidently  a  regular  jade. 
You  heard  what  Purkiss  said  ?  ' 

'  I  did,  and  perceived  how  little  he  knew.  The  fact  is,  Purkiss 
has  done  his  best  to  ruin  the  mare.  He  has  overdone  her  both  with 
corn  and  work.  What  she  wants  is  a  couple  of  months'  rest,  with 
some  nice  green  food.  The  natural  juices  of  fresh  grasses  or 
clover  will  renovate  the  tone  of  her  stomach  and  restore  her  health, 
so  that  when  she  is  put  in  training  again  her  temper  will  be 
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much  improved,  and  you  will  find  her  go  in  quite  different  style. 
She  looks  cut  in  two  now,  but  you  won't  know  her  again  in  the 
autumn  if  you  follow  my  advice.' 

'  Upon  my  word  I  think  I  will ;  at  least  it  is  certain  I  should 
get  nothing  for  her  now.' 

There  were  more  horses  spoiled,  Nat  assured  me,  by  over- 
training than  owners  had  any  idea  of.  In  his  opinion  the  natural 
powers  of  more  than  half  the  horses  running  were  lessened  in  this 
way.  Trainers  had  not  sufficient  education,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  a  want  of  elasticity  in  their  system.  To  overtrain  was  the 
tendency  of  the  age.  The  competition  for  the  more  valuable 
prizes  was  so  keen  that  the  trainer  was  over-fearful  of  sending  a 
nag  to  the  post  on  what  he  would  call  the  big  side,  forgetting,  or 
more  probably  not  knowing,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  highly 
bred  horses  of  the  day  run  better  in  that  condition  than  when 
drawn  too  fine.  My  mare,  he  said,  was  of  a  constitution  which 
required  comparatively  little  work  to  make  her  fit.  Horses  varied 
in  their  temperament  as  much  as  human  beings,  and  the  work 
which  a  greedy,  hearty  horse  like  Brilliant  required,  and  the  corn 
he  could  assimilate  with  ease,  would  be  enough  to  upset  the  freer 
and  more  nervous  temperament  of  the  mare. 

Much  more  Natty  said  to  the  same  purpose,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  had  studied  the  veterinary  science  of  the  subject  to  some 
effect,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  place  the  management 
of  my  little  stud  in  his  hands,  which  I  did  then  and  there.  It 
was  decided  to  give  both  the  horses  a  couple  of  months'  holiday 
at  Stockwood  before  its  new  owner  took  possession,  and  then  send 
them  to  a  small  trainer  on  the  Dorset  downs,  where  they  would 
be  under  Natty's  occasional  supervision.  Purkiss  took  a  situation 
as  coachman  to  an  old  lady,  where  Nat  thought  he  would  be  more 
in  his  element.  The  brood  mares  were  to  be  sent  up  for  sale  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offered. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  took  me  all  my  time  to  persuade  my  mother  that  I  was  not 
going  to  ruin  myself  on  the  turf.  I  had  to  make  out  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  realise  the  true  value  of  the  horses,  or, 
indeed,  to  ascertain  it,  without  a  public  trial,  before  she  would 
hear  of  my  running  them.  ITer  theory  (instilled  into  her  mind 
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by  my  dear  uncle,  who  had  himself  been  a  victim  of  the  same 
doctrine)  was  that  in  no  way  could  racing  be  made  to  pay  except 
by  betting.  Natty  grinned  when  I  mentioned  this  to  him ;  he 
said  it  .was  a  fatal  delusion,  the  exact  opposite  being  really  the 
case,  and  cited  instances  which  showed  that  the  only  regular 
winners  were  those  who  did  not  bet,  while  all  who  backed  their 
fancy  for  each  race  inevitably  came  to  grief,  sooner  or  later.  You 
must  not  expect,  he  said,  to  win  largely  unless  you  were  a  great 
owner  of  a  first-class  stud,  like  Lord  Tregothnan  or  the  Duke  of 
Eastminster,  whose  winnings  in  simple  stakes  would  often 
amount  to  from  twelve  to  forty  thousand  a  year ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  small  man,  with  a  small  stud  containing  a 
good  horse  or  two,  from  winning  in  a  proportionally  small  way. 
Thus  he  showed  me  how  with  a  stud,  the  training  expenses  of 
which  would  amount  only  to  hundreds,  a  thousand  or  two  per 
annum,  taking  one  year  with  another,  might  be  realised  without 
betting  by  one  who  thoroughly  understood  the  capacities  of  his  own 
horses  and  how  to  race  them.  '  Give  me,'  said  Nat,  *  a  couple  of 
nags  as  good  as  your  mare,  and  a  thousand  pounds  capital,  and 
I'd  undertake  to  show  you  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  at  the  end 
of  three  years  without  booking  a  single  bet.  Stakes  are  so  good 
now  that  a  solitary  win  will  often  pay  the  training  bill  of  half  a 
dozen  horses,  and  leave  something  in  hand  to  go  on  with.' 

'Why,  then,  do  not  more  owners  do  it  ?  '  I  naturally  asked. 

'  Because  they  are  duffers,'  Nat  answered  promptly,  '  and  be- 
cause those  who  do  know  something  about  it  are  never  content 
with  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  money  invested.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  racing  man  satisfied  with  ten,  or  even  twenty  per  cent,  on 
his  outlay?  Doesn't  he  invariably  curse  his  luck  if  he  gets  less 
than  cent,  per  cent,  whenever  he  happens  to  win  ?  Betting  ruins 
racing  in  more  ways  than  one.' 

All  this  was  reassuring  to  me ;  but  not  even  Natty's  ingenuous 
talk  when  he  came  down  to  Bournemouth  could  prevail  with  the 
Mater.  She  said  I  was  my  own  master,  and  must  do  as  I  pleased  ; 
but  she  should  not  help  me  with  a  penny,  whatever  difficulty  I 
got  into — which,  indeed,  I  neither  expected  nor  desired  her  to  do. 
Geraldine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  impressed  by  Natty's 
knowledge,  and  after  his  visit  looked  on  her  furs  as  as  good  as 
won. 

I,  however,  was  by  no  means  sanguine.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  Purkiss,  in  whom  my  uncle  placed  so  much  confidence,  could 
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have  been  such  a  duffer  as  Nat  made  him  out,  and  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  Brilliant  would  prove  the  better  of 
the  pair.  I  had  now  quite  decided  to  run  them,  at  any  rate,  for 
one  racing  season,  and  see  how  I  got  on.  A  strict  investigation 
of  my  financial  position  told  me  I  was  justified  in  doing  so  much 
as  this.  The  horses,  roughly  speaking,  would  cost  me  a  hundred 
a  year  each  to  keep  them  in  training,  and  other  expenses  of  entry 
and  jockeys'  fees,  travelling,  and  so  on,  might  run  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  more.  Against  this,  the  two  mares  with  their  foals 
fetched  three  hundred  and  sixty,  so  that  I  was  about  all  right  for 
the  first  year.  My  mother  wished  me  to  put  by  this  money  for 
my  marriage  expenses ;  but  I  saw  that,  could  I  turn  it  to  account 
in  the  way  Natty  thought  I  could,  it  would  considerably  expedite 
matters  with  the  Cholmondely-Davenports.  I  knew  the  Kev. 
Cholmondely  well  enough  to  be  assured  that  his  real  objection  to 
turf  speculations  would  be  confined  to  such  as  were  not  successful. 

Ella  was  at  this  time  staying  with  some  friends  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  I  saw  her  every  day.  Pleasant  days  they  were  to  us, 
spent  in  long  rides  over  the  breezy  heather,  varied  by  strolls 
through  the  fragrant  pines,  or  along  the  calm  shore  at  eventide. 
Ella  was  by  no  means  averse  to  my  trying  my  fortune  on  the  turf 
in  the  way  prescribed  by  Natty,  but  stipulated  there  should  be 
no  betting.  She  said  her  father  was  somewhat  better  disposed 
towards  me  since  hearing  of  my  having  inherited  a  legacy  from 
my  uncle,  but  agreed  with  me  it  was  better  he  should  not  at  pre- 
sent be  informed  of  the  character  of  that  legacy,  of  which,  so  far, 
he  was  entirely  ignorant. 

'  I  believe,  George,'  she  said,  *  he  is  so  incensed  at  Sir  Wilfrid's 
doings  in  that  way  that  he  would  forbid  me  ever  to  speak  to  you 
again.  He  has  said  he  will  never  give  me  a  shilling  if  I  marry 
without  his  consent.' 

Then  these  horses,  I  declared,  must  win  us  enough  to  do 
without  the  shilling;  but  I  was  far  from  sanguine,  in  my  own 
heart  of  their  being  able  to  do  so. 

So  passed  the  summer  away,  not  unpleasantly,  with  a  little 
lovemaking  and  a  good  deal  of  regimental  cricket ;  while,  as  for 
work  (generally  it  must  be  admitted  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance, or  no  importance  at  all,  with  our  fellows)  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  my  troop,  for  I  had  entered  the  army  as  a  profession, 
and  it  was  my  ambition  to  know  my  work. 

In  the  autumn  I  was  again  at  Bournemouth  on  a  few  days' 
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leave,  and  Ella,  having  contrived  to  be  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  horses  being  now  reported  fit  to  be  tried,  we  chartered  a 
waggonette  to  drive  over  and  see  them,  Gferaldine  and  Ella,  Natty 
Forwood  and  I.  The  Mater  utterly  refused  to  lend  her  counten- 
ance to  any  turf  proceedings  whatever,  so  Mrs.  FitzTravers, 
Ella's  friend,  came  with  us  as  chaperone  to  the  girls.  And  what 
a  drive  we  had,  along  the  banks  of  the  winding  Stour,  reflecting 
the  twin  towers  of  Wimborne  Minster,  and  on  through  the  ancient 
town  of  Blandford  Forum,  and  then  up  over  the  rolling  downs — 
the  women  animated  by  the  strong,  sweet  air,  and  Natty  on  the 
box,  full  of  fun,  interchanging  sharp  repartees  with  Geraldine,  in 
which  they  made  such  shrewd  hits  at  one  another  that  I  thought 
it  must  be  a  case  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  so  thorough  appeared 
their  contempt  for  each  other's  opinions !  Then  the  putting  up  at 
a  wayside  inn,  with  the  improvised  luncheon  of  ham  and  eggs,  re- 
inforced by  the  contents  of  the  hamper  which  the  Mater  had 
thoughtfully  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  boot  of  the  carriage  ;— 
how  Natty  and  I  did  enjoy  the  horns  of  Dorsetshire  ale !  the  best, 
we  owned,  that  we  had  drunk  since  leaving  Oxford. 

Luncheon  over,  we  walked  across  the  short,  springy  turf  to 
the  stables,  where  we  found  Pearce,  the  trainer,  awaiting  our 
arrival.  A  very  good  sort  of  fellow  he  appeared ;  none  of  your 
grand  gentleman,  full  of  mystery  and  importance,  who  will  hardly 
let  an  owner  look  at  his  own  horse,  far  less  let  him  know  what  the 
horse  can  do — but  a  pleasant-looking,  fresh-complexioned  man  of 
about  fifty,  as  honest  as  Purkiss,  but  a  deal  shrewder.  Taking 
Natty  and  me  aside,  he  told  us  that  he  proposed  to  try  both  the 
horses  with  one  he  had  there  of  a  fair  class,  which  had  lately  won 
a  good  handicap,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  very  reliable 
runner. 

'  Not  one  of  your  in-and-out  customers,'  he  said,  '  but  a  horse 
as  always  runs  up  to  his  form.' 

He  further  told  us  that,  if  either  of  mine  could  beat  Pedo- 
meter (for  such  was  the  name  of  the  trial  horse),  or  run  well  up 
to  him,  it  would  be  good  enough  to  enter  for  any  handicap  or 
weight-for-age  stake. 

Then  the  horses  were  brought  out.  Pedometer  was  a  plain- 
looking,  businesslike  brown  horse,  wearing  a  bandage  on  his  near 
fore-leg,  and  looking  undersized,  though  not  really  so  when  you 
came  to  stand  beside  him ;  not  at  all  the  sort  of  horse  to  look  at 
that  a  duffer  would  have  risked  a  sovereign  on  at  twenty  to  one, 
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but,  as  Natty  as  well  as  his  trainer  assured  me,  '  a  very  useful 
sort.'  Brilliant  quite  took  the  shine  out  of  him  when  he  came 
forth,  arching  his  neck  and  stepping  proudly  with  flaunting  flag, 
and  sleek  coat  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  a  burnished  mirror.  An 
exclamation  of  delight  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  two  girls,  while 
Mrs.  FitzTravers  declared  she  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
creature.  Once  more  visions  of  Ascot,  with  Ella  in  dark  blue  and 
gold,  floated  in  my  foolish  brain,  till  Natty  gave  me  a  dig  in  the 
ribs  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  mare  now. 

Well,  I  must  own  I  should  not  have  known  her.  She  looked 
twice  the  size,  to  begin  with.  Then  she  moved  with  a  free,  corky 
action,  quite  unlike  her  former  sulky  gait,  while  her  bay  coat  was 
much  brighter  than  before  ;  and  though  I  could  still  count  every 
rib  (which  Natty  assured  me  was  inevitable  in  a  horse  prepared 
for  racing),  yet  her  skin  felt  more  supple  and  not  strained  so 
tightly  over  her  osseous  framework  as  it  used  to  be. 

'  I  am  sure,  Captain  Martindale,'  said  Mrs.  FitzTravers 
politely,  '  that  both  your  horses  will  easily  beat  that  shabby- 
looking  one  which  went  on  in  front ;  indeei,  I  don't  see  the  least 
use  in  trying  them.' 

However,  as  this  was  the  business  which  had  brought  us  out, 
we  thought  we  might  as  well  go  through  with  it ;  so  Pearce 
pointed  out  to  us  a  hillock  at  a  little  distance  from  which  we  could 
best  see  the  trial,  and  then,  mounting  his  white  pony,  cantered 
after  the  horses. 

The  trial  was  quickly  over.  The  course  was  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  Pedometer  brought  them  along  at  a  merry  pace.  I  must  own 
the  result  surprised  us  all,  except  Natty.  Brilliant,  for  all  his 
good  looks  and  grand  airs,  which  had  so  captivated  the  ladies,  was 
outpaced  from  the  start,  and  the  other  two  came  on  neck  and 
neck.  The  last  half-mile  they  fairly  seemed  to  fly,  but  Pedometer 
had  always  a  trifle  the  best  of  it,  and,  knowing  his  business  well, 
made  his  effort  at  the  right  moment,  and  beat  the  mare  by  half 
his  own  length.  My  fair  companions  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed, Ella,  in  particular,  looking  inclined  to  cry;  but  Natty  was 
jubilant. 

'  What  was  he  giving  her  ?  '  he  inquired  as  the  trainer  rode  up. 

'  Nothing.     They  were  all  at  even  weights.' 

«  That  will  do,'  said  Nat. 

4 1  congratulate  you,  sir,'  Pearce  said  to  me  ;  *  you  have  a 
good  mare.' 
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Then  we  looked  over  the  stables,  the  ladies  being  charmed 
with  the  neatness  of  the  saddle-room  and  brightness  of  the  steel ; 
and  the  trainer's  wife  gave  us  tea,  with  beautiful  cream,  in  her 
cottage,  after  which  the  waggonette  picked  us  up,  and  we  drove 
homewards  in  good  time,  the  Benedick  and  Beatrice  business 
going  on  all  the  way,  which  I  observed  with  inward  satisfaction, 
for,  had  I  been  allowed  to  choose  my  own  brother-in-law,  there 
was  no  man  I  \\ould  have  preferred  to  my  old  friend  Natty 
Forwood. 

We  ran  the  mare  once  or  t^ice  in  minor  races  at  the  back  end 
of  the  season,  but  though  she  ran  fairly  well  she  did  not  win  any- 
thing, and  my  prospects  were  not  bright.  She  was  generally 
fractious  at  the  post  owing  to  her  nervous  disposition,  though 
running  gamely  enough  when  once  away.  I  was  inclined  to 
be  despondent  at  my  want  of  success,  but  Xatty  cheered  me  by 
asserting  she  would  improve  a  lot  yet.  One  piece  of  luck  I 
had.  Brilliant,  who  was  a  good-tempered  and  obliging  kind  of 
animal,  was  complaisant  enough  to  take  to  jumping,  so  when  he 
had  qualified  we  put  him  in  a  hunter's  flat  race,  for  which  he  ran 
second,  carrying  twelve  stone,  which  so  pleased  St.  Quentin  of 
ours,  a  man  with  a  lot  of  money,  that  he  gave  me  three  hundred 
for  him,  a  sum  which  would  see  me  through  another  year  with 
the  mare. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  the  anniversary  of  dear  Uncle  Geoff's  decease  I  would  have 
been  glad  had  he  never  left  me  his  horses,  or,  having  done  so,  that 
I  had  had  the  wisdom  to  sell  them  all.  Then  I  should  have  been 
several  hundred  pounds  to  the  good,  whereas  now,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  this  confounded  Skittles  would  cost  me  all  her  late  stable- 
companions  had  made,  while  I  did  not  believe  she  would  ever  win 
me  a  race.  Other  matters  also  combined  to  worry  me.  My 
cousin,  Richard  Dakjn,  who  now  lived  atStockwood,  which  he  had 
done  up  and  made  into  quite  a  nice  little  place,  was  making  love 
to  Ella,  and,  being  possessed  of  comfortable  means,  of  course  her 
parents  encouraged  his  efforts  to  cut  me  out.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
Ella,  though  she  seemed  to  like  him  well  enough ;  but  I  knew  it 
was  not  fair  to  keep  a  nice  girl  waiting  indefinitely  for  a  man  who 
might  after  all  never  be  able  to  marry  her.  I  would  have  done 
this  at  once  coulcl  we  have  induced  her  father  to  give  lier  t^e 
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thousand ;  but  this  was  exactly  what  he  would  not  do.  Said  he 
would  not  think  of  it  until  I  could  put  into  a  settlement  at  least 
twice  that  amount,  which  irritated  me  exceedingly,  for  I  really 
loved  Ella,  and  thoroughly  abhorred  the  idea  of  making  my  mar- 
riage with  her  a  mere  matter  of  £  s.  d. 

Still  it  was  coming  to  that,  whether  I  would  or  no.  Of  course 
I  could  not  marry  on  my  captain's  pay ;  ours  was  not  an  expensive 
regiment,  and  I  got  on  well  enough  on  that  and  on  the  interest  on 
three  thousand  pound?,  which  was  all  my  father  had  to  leave  me 
after  providing  for  my  mother  and  sister.  But  marriage  was  another 
matter.  There  was  one  thing  I  could  do  :  join  the  Staff  Corps  and 
exchange  into  a  regiment  of  Indian  cavalry,  which  would  give  me 
better  pay  and  a  life  that  I  should  by  no  means  dislike;  but 
Ella's  mother  made  such  an  outcry  when  this  was  proposed  that  we 
had  to  abandon  it.  She  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to  induce 
her  husband  to  give  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  all  in  her  power 
to  supplant  me  in  her  daughter's  affections  with  Dakyn,  who 
certainly  was,  according  to  her  method  of  gauging  men,  a  more 
suitable  match. 

While  I  was  deliberating  upon  these  things  I  received  a  most 
disagreeable  letter  from  the  Keverend  Cholrnondely,  stating  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  my  having  become  an  owner  of  race- 
horses, and  therefore,  as  he  entertained  the  strongest  disapproval 
of  everything  connected  with  the  turf,  and  as,  besides,  I  was  in  no 
position  to  marry  his  daughter,  he  must  request  me  to  resign  all 
pretension  to  her  hand,  as  well  as  to  discontinue  a  correspondence 
which  he  learned  had  been  maintained  without  his  knowledge  or 
approval.  He  further  hinted  in  the  most  delicate  way  that  Ella 
was  contemplating  an  engagement  with  a  gentleman  of  suitable 
means  and  position,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
have  the  good  sense  to  see,  &c.  &c.  But  I  was  much  too  angry 
to  see  anything  except  that  he  had  suggested  a  falsehood.  In 
my  wrath  I  lit  my  meerschaum  with  the  obnoxious  letter,  but  it 
left  a  sting  behind  it,  inasmuch  as  it  chimed  in  with  what  my  own 
conscience  told  me  ;  only  it  is  one  thing  to  be  told  one's  duty  by 
one's  conscience,  and  another  to  have  it  dictated  by  a  pompous, 
purse-proud — but,  gently,  I  must  not  abuse  my  lady-love's  father. 
He  actually  intercepted  my  next  letter  to  Ella  and  returned  it 
unopened,  I  felt  sure  without  her  knowledge.  Well,  I  should  see 
her  at  the  Sherburton  Hunt  ball,  when  I  resolved  I  would  offer 
her  her  freedom  if  she  chose  to  accept  it. 
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Shortly  after  receiving  the  above-mentioned  letter  my  luck  in 
racing  took  a  turn,  for  Skittles  won  the  first  race  she  ran  in  the 
new  year,  and  inspired  me  with  the  hope  that  she  might  do  some- 
thing after  all,  her  trainer  reporting  that  she  was  much  improved. 
It  was  only  a  small  stakes  at  Four  Oaks,  but  I  was  greatly  elated, 
as  may  be  imagined.  I  gave  Geraldine  her  present,  and  had  her 
down  to  stay  with  me  for  the  ball  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
the  hunting  season.  A  party  of  us  drove  over  from  the  barracks 
in  the  regimental  drag,  and  Natty,  who  had  just  been  riding  in 
their  point-to-point  races,  was  to  be  there  too.  He  took  me  aside 
as  soon  as  we  met,  and  told  me  that,  as  I  had  placed  the  mare  in 
his  hands,  he  had,  with  Pearce's  concurrence,  entered  her  for  the 
City  and  Suburban — as  the  sporting  reader  will  be  aware,  one  of 
the  chief  spring  handicaps,  and  a  great  betting  race — intelligence 
which  I  received  with  a  lack  of  interest  that  surprised  my  friend. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  old  chap  ?  '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  one  would 
think  the  mare  had  gone  amiss,  or  the  fair  Ella  jilted  you  !  Where 
did  you  dine  ?  You  seem  a  cup  too  low ;  it's  rather  early  to  attack 
the  champagne,  but — 

*  Nonsense  ! '  I  interposed,  and  then  I  told  Nat  about  the 
returned  letter,  and  what  had  been  said  about  the  racing. 

'  Like  his  cheek,'  said  Nat;  *  but  the  girl  had  nothing  to  say  to 
that,  you  bet.' 

Until  to-night  I  had  thought  the  same,  but  now  I  hardly  knew, 
for  the  cause  of  my  despondency  was  this.  I  did  not  enter  the 
ballroom  until  late,  having  sat  over  the  claret  at  the  Digby  Grand 
hotel,  where  we  had  dined,  hearing  about  the  red-coat  race,  and 
being  congratulated  upon  my  own  success,  and  when  I  did  so, 
Ella  was  dancing  with  Eichard  Dakyn.  I  waited  until  the  music 
ceased,  and  then  went  to  ask  her  for  the  next  valse ;  but  she 
coldly  said  she  was  engaged  a  long  way  on.  I  thought  she  was 
annoyed  at  my  want  of  gallantry  in  being  late,  but  soon  saw  it  was 
something  more  than  that.  Heavens  !  could  it.be  that  she  was  in 
concert  with  her  father,  as  he  had  hinted  in  his  letter  ?  I  saw  that 
she  danced  a  good  deal  with  Dakyn,  and  the  suspicion  increased 
until  it  became  unbearable.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  my- 
self; I  was  not  sulking,  it  was  nothing  else  than  sheer  sorrow  of 
heart.  Never  till  that  moment  had  I  realised  what  it  would  cost 
me  to  lose  Ella.  I  had  come  to  the  ball  in  the  full  resolve  to  offer 
her  her  freedom  for  her  own  advantage,  but  with  no  thought  that 
she  was  already  prepared  to  take  the  initiative.  At  least,  I  thought, 
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almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  she  might  be  kinder  over  it.  I 
could  not  dance  with  anyone  else  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  I 
sought  out  Geraldine,  who  was  standing  with  Nat  in  an  alcove  of 
curtains  enjoying  an  interval ;  but  she  could  tell  me  nothing.  Ella 
had  nodded  to  her  as  they  passed  in  the  dance,  and  that  was  all. 

'  But,  my  dear  boy,'  Jill  said,  poking  at  me  with  her  fan,  *  don't 
look  like  that ;  go  and  dance  with  all  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
room  ;  that  is  the  quickest  way  to  bring  her  round  if  she's  cross 
with  you.' 

And  Nat's  counsel  was  the  same  in  effect,  if  more  sportingly 
expressed. 

1  Don't  pull  at  her,  old  man ;  give  her  her  head,  and  she'll  come 
to  hand  presently.' 

Then  they  whirled  off,  leaving  me  glooming  in  their  alcove  until 
another  youthful  couple  plunged  in  out  of  the  circling  throng,  the 
lad  glaring  at  me  with  such  evident  disgust  at  finding  the  sweet 
retreat  already  occupied  that  I  moved  off  in  confusion. 

Oh  that  ball,  how  sick  I  was  of  it  !  Never  shall  I  forget  those 
dreary  hours  with  the  giddy  dancers  jostling  me  hither  and  thither, 
and  the  band  dinning  its  endless  valses  and  polkas  into  my  weary 
ears!  Nowhere  could  I  find  a  refuge  ;  every  corner  was  occupied 
by  amatory,  or  merely  flirtatious  couples  '  sitting  out,'  who  resented 
my  approach  with  indignant  scowls.  '  Capital  ball ! '  said  every 
man  I  knew.  'Not  dancing,  old  fellow?  let  me  introduce  you,'  &c. 
At  last,  when  I  was  meditating  a  retreat  to  the  hotel  smoking- 
room  until  it  should  be  over,  before  I  could  escape,  the  M.F.I f. 
accosted  me,  'Here,  Martindale,  you  are  doing  nothing,  take  in 
Mrs.  Tuckington  to  supper,  there's  a  good  fellow  ; '  so  I  had  to 
give  my  arm  to  a  ponderous  matron  just  as  Ella  glided  by  me  in  the 
arms  of  Dakyn.  He  whispered  to  her  as  they  passed  ;  something 
to  my  detriment,  of  course,  I  thought,  and  she  answered  with  a 
smile,  without  even  a  glance  in  my  direction.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  all  radiant  with  the  exercise,  and  her  perfect  form  swaying 
to  the  rapturous  strains  of  '  Parfait  Amour.'  They  were  dancing 
well. 

*  What  a  beautiful  girl  that  Miss  Davenport  is  ! '  remarked  my 
companion  ;  '  is  it  true  she  is  fiancee  to  Mr.  Dakyn  ?  ' 

'  Most  improbable,'  I  replied,  almost  gnashing  my  teeth. 
'  Ah  well,  I  thought  they  looked  like  it.    I  may  be  mistaken  ; ' 
and  graciously  accepting  my  reluctant  arm,  the  matron  descended 
with,  me  to  the  supper-room,  which  was  just  open. 
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What  a  banquet  that  lady  did  get  through  !  I  thought  the 
time  would  never  come  when  she  would  cry,  *  Hold,  enough  !  ' 
Lobster-salad  and  scalloped  oysters,  mayonnaise  and  ortolan,  cold 
lamb  and  pigeon-pie,  to  say  nothing  of  trifles  and  tipsy  cake,  cream 
and  jelly.  I  fear  I  did  nothing  to  restrain  her,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  my  own  reckless  mood  urged  her  on  to  fresh  exploits  and 
pastures  new.  After  all,  she  was  old  enough  to  know  her  own 
constitution,  and  what  she  could  really  do.  For  myself,  I  could 
eat  nothing,  but  the  champagne  for  a  wonder  was  good,  and  Natty 
could  hardly  have  called  me  a  cup  too  low  when  at  last  my  matron 
drew  on  her  gloves,  and  beaming  on  me,  for  I  had  served  her  well, 
announced  her  readiness  to  return. 

Arrived  once  more  in  the  ballroom,  I  bethought  me  of  my 
sister's  advice,  and  set  to  work  dancing  with  vigour.  Although 
late  in  the  day  there  was  no  lack  of  partners,  the  feminine 
element,  as  is  usual  at  county  balls,  largely  predominating.  I 
was  not  an  accomplished  dancer  like  Dakyn,  or  Dalrymple  of  ours, 
but,  animated  by  pique,  and  perhaps  also  by  champagne,  I  made 
up  by  energy  for  what  I  lacked  in  skill.  The  floor  was  now  in 
excellent  condition,  and  after  supper  everybody  danced  ;  and  to  the 
inspiriting  strains  of  the  '  Hopscotch  Polka  '  even  the  jolly  broad- 
backed  squires,  who  usually  confined  themselves  to  quadrilles  and 
lancers,  stamped  merrily  around  till  their  rubicund  faces  were  as 
scarlet  as  their  hunt-coats.  I  got  on  admirably,  having  several 
times  for  partner  my  Colonel's  wife,  a  rather  young  and  very 
pretty  brunette,  and  the  best  lady  dancer  in  the  room.  We  were 
extremely  lively,  and  I  put  out  my  best  wit  to  draw  the  fire  of  her 
brilliant  dark  eyes,  that  Ella  might  imagine  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  flirtation.  Presently  my  manoeuvres,  or  rather  Geral- 
dine's,  began  to  have  the  desired  effect.  I  had  perceived  for  some 
time  that  my  recreant  sweetheart  was  covertly  taking  an  interest 
in  my  movements,  and  once  she  sighed  slightly  as  we  passed  so 
nearly  that  my  sleeve  brushed  her  shoulder.  1  knew  that  my 
time  was  coming,  and  that  I  should  not  have  to  go  home  without 
at  least  an  explanation. 

After  a  while  Ella  ceased  to  dance,  and  I  overheard  her  evade 
Dalrymple's  proposal  that  he  should  take  her  to  supper.  Then  I 
guessed  my  chance  had  come.  Relinquishing  my  partner  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  I  continued  to  stroll  unconcernedly  past  Ella, 
ignoring  a  pleading  look  from  her  as  I  passed  ;  as  she  had  mis- 
behaved she  would  have  to  make  the  first  advance.  This  she  did  : 
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rising  and  coming  after  me  she  laid  her  dear  hand  upon  my  arm 
and  said  : 

'Ob,  George,  I  am  so  hungry!  do  take  me  to  get  some 
supper.' 

'  Has  no  one  asked  you  ?  '  I  demanded  sternly. 

'  Yes,  two  or  three  people,  but  I  am  more  hungry  now  ;  please 
take  me.' 

'  If  you  will  tell  me  why  you  have  treated  me  as  you  have 
done,  and  say  you  are  sorry,  perhaps  I  will.  You  must  be  very 
hungry  to  cry  about  it,'  for  I  saw  that  her  eyes,  which  had  been  so 
coldly  defiant  all  the  evening,  were  now  full  of  tears. 

Then,  finding  ourselves  near  to  one  of  the  curtained  recesses, 
which  was  happily  for  the  moment  unoccupied,  I  drew  her  within 
it.  '  Now  tell  me  why  you  were  so  cross,  and  why  you  would  not 
dance  with  me,'  I  said.  '  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  don't  dance 
so  well  as  Dakyn  or  Dalrymple •' 

'  You  knew  quite  well,'  sobbed  Ella,  '  that  I  would — would — 

a  hundred  times  rather — d d — dance  with  you  than  either  of 

them.' 

'  Then  why  would  you  not  when  I  asked  you  ? '  I  inquired 
pertinently. 

'  A  g — g — girl  surely  has  a  right  to  show  her  displeasure  when 
her — her  lov  ' — when  you  hadn't  written  to  her  for  more  than  a 
month,'  protested  Ella,  gradually  getting  the  better  of  her  sobs. 

1  So  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you  ! '  I  inelegantly  rejoined. 
'  Then  I  may  presume  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  sending  the 
last  letter  I  did  write  back  ?  ' 

'Send  your  letter  back,  George!  Are  you  mad,  or  am  I? 
You  dear,  good  old  man  !  '  she  resumed,  when  matters  had  been 
explained,  '  I  am  as  sorry  for  you  now  as  I  have  been  for  myself 
all  the  time.' 

The  place  we  were  in  was  sufficiently  screened  and  the  band 
making  enough  din  to  allow  of  our  consummating  the  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  usual  lovers'  fashion ;  after  which  we  went  to  supper, 
and  this  time,  though  the  viands  had  suffered  considerably  in  the 
interval,  I  found  my  appetite  completely  restored. 

1  So  it  is  not  correct  that  you  have  contracted  an  engagement 
with  my  cousin  during  the  period  of  my  disgrace  ?  '  I  inquired  as 
we  stood  together  for  the  last  dance. 

4  Certainly  not,  sir.  Are  you  ready  ?  Now,  mind  you  don't 
hurry  the  time.' 
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That  was  the  most  delicious  dance  we  ever  had.  When  it  was 
over,  Ella,  who  was  staying  with  some  friends  in  the  town,  had  to 
go ;  her  chaperone  was  already  yawning.  *  I  shall  look  more 
sharply  after  my  correspondence  in  future,'  she  said,  as  she  bade 
me  good-night.  '  Mind,  if  Miss  Skittles  fails  in  her  duty,  I  am 
ready  for  the  Staff  Corps  and  India.' 

How  we  should  ever  have  got  home  that  morning,  except  for 
Natty  Forwood,  I  do  not  know.  Major  Harness,  the  only  good 
whip  in  the  regiment,  who  had  driven  us  over,  was  far  too  over- 
come by  the  heat  of  the  room  to  take  the  ribbons  going  home, 
and  the  Chief  would  not  allow  any  of  the  youngsters  to  drive  ;  the 
champagne,  he  said,  had  been  too  good. 

'  You  must  drive,  Martindale,'  he  said. 

'  I,  Colonel?     I  have  never  driven  four  horses  in  my  life.' 

*  Then  we  must  get  a  man  from  the  inn.' 

But,  to  avoid  this  indignity,  I  appealed  to  Nat.  '  Like  a  bird,' 
he  said.  So  we  put  the  Major  inside  with  his  wife  and  the  Colonel 
and  young  Phipps,  who  was  already  asleep,  and  Natty  took  the 
reins,  with  Geraldine  in  her  new  furs  on  the  box  beside  him,  while 
Mrs.  Colonel  and  I  with  the  other  fellows  got  up  behind  them ; 
and  away  we  went  with  lamps  flaring,  and  horn  tootling,  and  wheels 
humming  through  the  sleeping  town,  and  out  into  the  open 
country  till  the  dawn  overtook  us  and  put  our  lamps  to  shame. 
Nat  tooled  us  home  in  safety  after  a  delightful  drive,  and  then 
the  indefatigable  youth,  though  he  had  ridden  four  miles  of  the 
stiffest  part  of  the  Crackmore  Yale  the  preceding  day  and  danced 
all  night,  played  Nap  until  breakfast,  after  which  he  accepted  a 
mount  with  the  South  Dorset,  which  met  that  morning  at  the 
barracks. 


CHAPTER    V. 

As  will  be  imagined,  I  looked  with  some  anxiety  for  the  telegram 
which  would  give  us  the  result  of  the  City  and  Suburban.  Natty 
went  up  to  see  the  mare  run  in  this  her  first  race  of  importance, 
but  I  was  unable  to,  so  many  of  ours  being  on  leave  at  the  time. 
Nat's  wire  gave — *  Cork  Jacket,  1  ;  Retrenchment,  2 ;  Lady 
Comely,  3.  Your  mare  ran  well.'  Ran  well,  confound  her ! 
how  did  she  run  well  when  she  didn't  even  get  a  place  ?  That 
was  always  their  story,  Nat's  and  Pearce's  ;  perhaps  they  would 
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have  been  less  satisfied  if  they  had  had  to  pay  her  training  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  However,  there  was  no  need  to  bother  about 
that,  for  I  had  the  money  in  hand,  and,  moreover,  she  soon  won  a 
small  race  again  at  Leicester  and  another  at  Derby.  This  was  all 
very  well,  but  it  would  not  enable  me  to  marry  Ella ;  I  wanted  to 
pull  off  a  coup  and  have  done  with  it. 

It  appeared  from  Natty's  letter  that  the  mare  did  run  ex- 
tremely well  at  Epsom,  although  I  had  been  discontented,  finish- 
ing in  fact  close  up  behind  the  leaders.  She  was  very  nearly  first 
class,  Natty  said,  and  my  turn  would  come  before  long,  but  I  must 
not  let  her  win  too  many  small  races  lest  she  should  attract  too 
much  attention  from  the  handicappers.  Acting  on  this  idea  we 
ran  her  but  a  few  times  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
ground  was  hard,  hoping  to  get  her  well  in  for  some  of  the  autumn 
handicaps.  So  there  was  no  Ascot  for  me  with  Ella  in  the  blue 
and  gold.  But,  no  matter  ;  all  I  aspired  to  now  was  the  winning  of 
some  good  handicap  which  would  bring  me  a  couple  of  thousands 
or  so  to  put  in  Ella's  settlement. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  racing  from  Nat ;  enough  to  see  very 
plainly  what  an  awful  mess  I  should  have  made  of  my  uncle's 
legacy  bvit  for  his  superior  knowledge.  Of  course  I  knew  that  the 
classic  races,  so  to  speak — Derby,  Oaks,  Leger,  and  so  on — were 
the  great  things  to  win,  and  did  not  understand  much  about  these 
handicaps.  I  had  heard  our  fellows  talking  away  about  cup 
horses,  handicap  horses,  and  platers,  Ac.,  and  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  animals  which  ran  in  handicaps  were  of  quite  an 
inferior  class.  This,  Natty  assured  me,  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
that  nowadays  horses  of  the  highest  class  competed  in  such  races, 
and  cited  Isonomy,  who  had  made  his  reputation  in  them,  and  St. 
Gatien,  a  Derby  winner,  whose  greatest  performance  had  been  to 
carry  a  high  weight  successfully  in  the  Cesarewitch  ;  these  he 
considered  the  two  best  horses  since  Blair  Athol.  Skittles,  he 
said,  had  beaten  a  lot  of  useful  animals  in  her  first  essay  with  the 
cracks,  including  Pedometer,  her  former  trial  nag,  and  it  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  she  would  one  day  pull  off  a  good  race  for 
me.  In  this  hope  I  was  to  keep  on  running  her  at  the  discretion 
of  himself  and  Pearce. 

Meanwhile  my  relations  with  Ella  remained  in  statu  quo.  I 
could  seldom  see  her  now  in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
her  parents,  who  continued  to  press  Dakyn  upon  her  with  what 
seemed  to  me  abominably  bad  taste;  for,  though  there  might  be 
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nothing  against  my  cousin  Richard,  yet  a  girl  of  Ella's  sense  might 
be  supposed  to  know  with  which  of  her  suitors  she  had  the  best 
hope  of  happiness,  and  she  had  already  signified  her  choice. 
Nevertheless  it  came  hard  on  me  that,  while  he  was  allowed  free 
access  to  my  lady-love,  I  was  never  permitted  to  see  her,  so  that 
whatever  communications  passed  between  us  were  necessarily  of  a 
semi-clandestine  character,  and  this  was  both  irksome  and  un- 
dignified to  persons  of  full  age,  and  possessed  of  their  fair  share  of 
common  sense.  Had  I  been  in  Parliament  at  this  time  I  should 
certainly  have  endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  limitation  of 
parental  authority  in  respect  of  grown-up  daughters.  I  was  par- 
ticularly annoyed  about  it  for  my  mother's  sake,  who,  while  fully 
approving  of  Ella,  resented  this  treatment  of  her  son  as  an  in- 
dignity to  his  family,  which  she  naturally  held  to  be  quite  as  good 
a  one  as  the  Cholmondely-Davenports.  In  consequence  she  urged 
me  to  give  Ella  up,  and  I  was  daily  in  dread  of  her  making  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  herself  that  I  should  do  so.  There  are  few 
more  disagreeable  situations  for  an  honourable  man  to  be  in  than 
to  be  engaged  to  a  girl  under  such  circumstances ;  there  was  no 
valid  reason  for  giving  it  up,  and  little  satisfaction  in  continuing 
the  engagement.  Happily  my  interview  with  Ella  at  the  ball  had 
removed  from  me  all  doubts  as  to  her  constancy,  as  well  as  any 
jealousy  I  might  have  felt  towards  my  rival. 

With  what  amount  of  honour  my  cousin  Eichard  behaved 
towards  me  at  this  time  I  have  never  quite  known.  We  did  not 
often  meet,  but  when  we  did  we  were  civil  enough  to  each  other, 
and  no  word  about  Ella  ever  passed  between  us.  Some  one,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  did  at  this  time  spread  a  very  nasty  report  con- 
cerning me,  that  I  was  ruining  myself  by  betting,  as  my  uncle 
had  done  who  left  me  the  horses,  and  that,  having  been  a  poor 
man  to  start  with,  I  was  already  on  my  last  legs. 

Now  this  report,  although  absolutely  untrue,  was  calculated  to 
do  me  serious  mischief  under  my  present  circumstances.  I  felt 
sure  that  it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Davenports  before  it 
came  round  to  me,  and  no  doubt  they  would  make  use  of  it  to 
prejudice  me  with  Ella.  I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  her  waiting 
for  an  explanation  from  me,  but  meanwhile  it  would  make  her 
anxious  ;  and  I  could  not  remember  that  I  had  ever  told  her  of 
ray  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bookmakers,  although 
I  had  entered  upon  their  domain.  The  report,  at  any  rate,  gained 
ground,  and  at  length  the  Colonel,  seeing  me  perhaps  more 
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gloomy  and  reserved  than  I  was  wont  to  be,  asked  me  about  it$ 
and  appeared  greatly  relieved  when  I  told  him  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  a  report.  But  he  said  kindly 
enough : 

'I  am  deuced  glad  to  hear  it.  I  don't  like  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  a  private  nature ;  but  I  do  wish,  Martindale,  you  could 
see  your  way  to  getting  rid  of  those  racehorses.  If  you  don't 
bet  yourself,  they  encourage  your  brother- officers  to  do  so,  and 
I'm  afraid  some  of  the  youngsters  may  be  led  into  losing  more 
than  they  can  afford  for  the  honour  of  the  corps.  An  occasional 
steeplechase  I  don't  mind ;  but  when  a  man  takes  to  flat-racing 
there's  the  devil  to  pay.  You'll  take  what  I  say  in  good  part,  I 
know,  Martindale.' 

'  Certainly,  Colonel,'  I  replied,  and  hastened  to  explain  that  I 
had  but  one  horse  left,  and  was  desirous  to  sell  that  so  soon  as  I 
could  do  so  advantageously. 

Shortly  after  this  news  came  from  Pimperne,  where  the  mare 
was  being  trained,  that  she  had  overpowered  her  lad  in  a  gallop 
and  bolted  across  the  downs;  that  she  bad  run  so  far  and  so 
stoutly  as  to  make  it  evident  to  her  trainer  that  she  was  a  stayer 
of  no  common  order,  and  that,  acting  upon  this  informal  trial,  they 
had  resolved  to  accept  for  her  in  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which  she 
had  been  entered,  aud  accordingly  she  was  to  be  trained  for  a 
distance  and  reserved  for  that  race.  In  order  to  give  her  the 
best  possible  chance  I  was  persuaded  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
to  retain  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  light-weight  jockeys  who 
happened  to  be  disengaged.  When  the  weights  were  published 
it  was  found  she  had  been  leniently  dealt  with,  being  called  upon 
to  carry  no  more  than  seven-stone  two ;  and  soon  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  name  of  my  horse  figuring  in  the 
'  Latest  Betting  ' — a  pretty  figure  she  was  at,  too — 30  to  1 .  It  did 
not  appear  as  though  the  professionals  thought  much  of  her 
chance.  Still,  somebody  must  have  backed  her. 

It  soon  transpired  that  two  or  three  of  our  fellows  had  done  so, 
whereat  I  groaned  in  spirit,  remembering  the  Colonel's  misgiv- 
ings. Feeling  sure  they  had  done  this  foolish  thing  merely  from 
esprit  de  corps,  I  went  to  Phipps  and  Dalrymple  and  offered  to 
take  their  bets  off  their  hands,  representing  that  the  management 
of  the  mare  was  not  in  my  hands,  and  that  it  might  be  deemed 
advisable  to  scratch  her  at  the  last  moment,  as  had  been  done 
once  before.  But  they  only  laughed  at  me,  saying  I  did  not  like 
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being  forestalled,  and  so  on.  I  must  say  that  I  was  much  sur- 
prised, when  I  told  Natty  about  it,  to  hear  that  he  had  backed  the 
mare  too  at  the  same  odds. 

'  I  don't  often  bet,'  he  said,  *  but  I  couldn't  resist  the  price,  so 
I  put  on  my  modest  tenner,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.' 

But  this  I  absolutely  refused  to  do.  I  had  determined,  when 
I  began  to  run  the  mare,  that  I  would  never  back  her,  and  to  that 
prudent  resolution  I  would  adhere. 

'  You  think  she  will  win,  then  ?  '  I  inquired  incredulously. 
'  I  don't  say  that.  The  Cesarewitch  takes  a  lot  of  winning, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  better  in,  and  she  will  stay 
the  course,  which  is  more  than  half  of  them  will  if  the  pace  is 
anything  like  so  good  as  it  usually  is.  Don't  be  alarmed  about 
your  friends ;  they  can't  have  put  much  on  the  mare,  or  she'd 
have  gone  to  a  shorter  price.' 

But  this  did  not  happen,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  else 
having  backed  her. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  took  more  interest  in  this  race  than  in 
any  of  the  others,  and  applied  for  a  few  days'  leave  to  go  and  see 
it  run.  It  was  very  seldom  that  I  went  to  races.  Not  that  I  had 
any  objection  to  horse-racing — I  think  it  the  finest  of  all  sports, 
and  that  it  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  form  a  wholesome  national 
amusement ;  but,  as  things  are  at  present,  one  has  to  wade  through 
such  a  sea  of  rascality  before  one  can  so  much  as  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  racehorse's  tail,  that  I  have  never  considered  the  game  at  all 
worth  the  candle. 

As  the  time  drew  near  I  paid  some  attention  to  the  '  Sporting 
Intelligence '  and  '  Selections '  for  various  events  in  the  papers.  With 
one  exception — the  'Licensed  Victualler's  Gazette ' — the  chances  of 
my  representative  were  entirely  ignored,  while  the  candid  opinion 
of  that  organ  was  that  Skittles,  however  lightly  weighted,  would 
find  herself  outclassed  in  such  company.  This  was  the  reverse 
of  encouraging,  especially  as  it  coincided  with  my  own  private 
conviction.  What  surprised  me  was  the  wonderful  unanimity  of 
these  tipsters  ;  they  all  pinned  their  faith  on  a  horse  named 
Alcester,  while  a  few  thought  Cork-jacket  might  have  a  chance ; 
but  all  mentioned  Alcester  save  the  '  Field,'  which  plumped  for 
Pharamond,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  horse  in  training  at  that  time. 
Alcester  was  reported  to  have  been  tried  so  that  he  'could  not 
lose.'  Natty  told  me  afterwards  he  generally  liked  to  have  a 
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bet  against  a  horse  that  was  tried  so  highly  as  that,  though 
occasionally,  he  admitted,  the  good  thing  did  come  off. 

I  met  Natty  in  town,  and  after  dining  together  and  laughing 
over  the  comic  opera  at  the  Savoy,  we  ran  down  to  Newmarket  in 
good  time  next  day.  The  mare  was  there,  and  fitter,  Nat 
declared,  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before.  Pedometer  had 
accompanied  her,  but  was  not  engaged  in  the  same  race,  two  miles 
and  a  half  being  considered  out  of  his  distance.  *  But  he  can't 
lead  her  now  at  no  distance,'  Pearce  said ;  '  they  had  a  nice 
gallop  this  morning,  and  the  mare  pulled  over  him  all  the  way.' 

As  the  hour  for  the  race  drew  on  I  became  quite  nervous.  It 
was  cold  and  dull  on  the  Heath,  and  I  shivered  with  excitement 
inside  my  ulster.  We  saw  the  race  from  the  Grand  Stand,  and 
had  a  capital  view  of  the  horses  as  they  cantered  past.  It  was  a 
large  field,  twenty-three  coming  to  the  post,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  famous  animals  on  the  turf.  There  were  besides 
the  much-vaunted  Alcester,  the  magnificent  Pharamond,  supposed 
by  the  cognoscenti  to  be  out  of  the  race  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  he  had  to  carry — nine  stone  ;  Gelasma,  a  beautiful  chest- 
nut mare  who  had  won  the  Oaks  two  years  before  ;  another  hand- 
some filly,  Bridal  Beauty,  carrying  the  gorgeous  violet  and  crimson 
of  a  certain  duchess ;  Cork-jacket,  who  had  beaten  Skittles  so 
handsomely  in  the  City  and  Suburban,  but  now  had  to  give  her 
more  than  a  stone,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities  and  nonentities, 
among  the  latter  my  own  mare  in  the  dark  blue  and  gold  belt. 
Though  less  good-looking  than  some  she  went  by  in  beautiful 
style  with  light,  corky  action,  and  a  quickness  of  stride  that 
attracted  some  attention,  for  a  pale  and  effeminate,  yet  aristo- 
cratic-looking youth  below  me  exclaimed,  '  Gad !  that's  a  fine 
mover ;  what  is  it  ?  '  and  he  consulted  his  race-card  to  see.  After 
which  he  whispered  a  word  to  a  man  beside  him,  who  responded, 
*  30  to  1,  my  lord,'  and  left  the  stand  at  a  nod  from  the  other. 

I  cannot  describe  the  race,  for  I  saw  so  little  of  it,  though  I 
discerned  once  with  my  race-glass  when  the  horses  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  us  that  Skittles  was  lying  well  up,  with  the 
black  and  red  tartan  of  Pharamond  close  behind  her,  and  then  I 
had  to  wait  for  the  finish. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  but  was  really  only 
a  few  minutes,  there  began  a  murmur  a  long  way  down  the  cords 
which  soon  swelled  into  a  roar.  Then  there  was  a  mighty  rush, 
as  with  a  quick  cracking  of  whips  and  a  rustling  of  silken  jackets 
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in  the  breeze,  more  like  the  swirl  and  fall  of  leaves  in  a  storm 
than  anything  else,  seven  or  eight  horses  swept  by  almost  to- 
gether, and  with  breathless  excitement  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  and  gold  among  them.  Then  amid  the  tumult  I  heard 
shouts  of  '  Pharamond  ! '  '  Cork-jacket ! '  and  once  '  Skittles  ! '  then 
*  Pharamond  ! '  again.  We  tumbled  out  of  the  stand,  Nat  and  I, 
breathless,  and  saw  the  numbers  go  up — first  a  3,  but  while  I  was 
looking  on  my  card  for  the  name  a  1  went  up  beside  it — 13 — 
Skittles's  number  !  I  had  won  the  Cesarewitch ! 

I  had  not  realised  it  then  when  Natty  pushed  me  forward,  and 
I  stumbled  through  a  lane  in  the  crowd  to  lead  my  mare  in  to 
weigh.  Another  breathless  interval ;  then  '  All  right,'  as  my 
jockey  came  out  and  the  crowd  gave  a  ringing  cheer,  but  not  so 
hearty  (for  I  was  quite  unknown)  as  that  they  gave  the  gallant 
Pharamond  for  his  splendid  second  under  such  an  impost.  Cork- 
jacket  was  third  and  Sauvagesse,  the  famous  French  mare,  close 
up.  Seldom,  Nat  said,  had  there  been  such  a  finish  for  a  long- 
distance race,  or  so  little  won  over  the  winner. 

In  fact,  nobody  had  won  much  but  myself,  who  had  netted 
close  upon  5,0001.  by  the  stakes  without  a  single  bet ;  and  two 
days  later  I  received  by  post  an  offer,  from  a  well-known  owner,  of 
2,0001.  for  Skittles,  with  which  I  immediately  closed. 

I  was  thus  enabled  to  make  the  required  settlement  on  Ella. 
We  were  married  at  Christmas,  and  with  my  winnings  together 
with  my  three  thousand  and  her  five  we  had  enough  to  start  with. 
I  have  always  hated  the  way  in  which  I  won  her,  for  it  seemed 
nothing  less  than  purchasing  my  wife  for  so  much  hard  cash,  a 
thing  obnoxious  to  my  principles  ;  but  at  least  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  I  owe  the  chief  happiness  of  my  life  to  my  dear 
old  uncle's  legacy,  as  well  as  to  the  cleverness  of  my  old  friend, 
who,  I  hope,  will  soon  become  something  nearer,  when  the  Mater 
has  got  used  to  the  idea  of  sparing  Greraldine  to  him. 
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Three  crests  against  the  saffron  sky, 

Beyond  the  purple  plain, 
The  dear  remembered  melody 

Of  Tweed  once  more  again. — ANDREW  LANG. 

EVERYONE  who  has  learned  to  love  the  Tweed,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  Scottish  Borderland,  will  appreciate  the  poem  of  which  the 
above  is  the  opening  verse — Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  *  Twilight  on 
Tweed ' ;  and  after  the  short  run  from  Edinburgh  to  Melrose,  or 
the  longer  one  from  London,  the  sight  of  the  '  three  crests '  of  the 
Eildons  once  more,  after,  it  may  be,  a  year's  work  and  worry,  has 
a  very  soothing  effect.  One  involuntarily  exclaims,  '  At  last ! '  as 
the  train  pulls  up  at  the  station,  and  we  feel  we  are  now  to  have 
rest  for  the  mind  and  a  ramble  among  the  hills.  You  remember 
Sir  Walter's  remark  to  Washington  Irving  on  Eildon  hillside :  '  If 
I  did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year  1 think  I  should  die .' 
Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his  delightful  walk  across  Minchmoor,  and  in 
his  little  '  bit '  about  the  *  well  far  up  among  the  wild  hills  ' — it 
was  Tweed's  well — breathes  the  same  sentiment.  So  also  the  late 
Principal  Shairp,  when  he  recommended  his  Oxford  students  '  to 
take  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy  "  alone,  and  with  it  in  hand  to  traverse 
on  foot  the  whole  range  of  the  Border  hills.'  Professor  Veitch, 
another  of  the  Wordsworthians, 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains, 

has  gone  year  after  year  to  Yarrow,  and  knows  more  about  the 
Borderland,  its  every  hill  and  dale,  tower  and  stream,  than  any 
man  since  Sir  Walter's  time.  And,  lastly,  there  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  with  his  *  wan  water  from  the  Border  hills '  and  his  *  April 
on  Tweed,'  when 

The  snow  lies  yet  on  Eildon  hill. 

The  love  for  the  old  Borderland  will  never  die  so  long  as  we  have 
such  writers,  who,  whether  as  essayists  writing  in  loving  comment 
or  as  poets,  can  so  attune  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
minstrelsy. 

It  was  my  intention  to  spend  the  first  day  of  my  holidays  in 
walking  over  the  haunts  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  accordingly 
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I  set  off  next  morning  for  the  Eildons.  On  a  previous  visit  I 
naturally  sought  for  Huntlie  Bank,  the  meeting-place  of  Thomas 
and  the  Queen  of  Faerie,  on  the  Abbotsford  estate.  Sir  Walter 
has  made  so  much  of  the  legend,  showing  his  visitors  the  Rhymer's 
Glen,  Huntley  Burn,  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  Waterfall,  all  in 
his  own  grounds,  that  I  was  surprised  when  the  well-known 
antiquary  and  sculptor,  Mr.  Currie,  of  Darnick,  first  disillusioned 
me.  '  ]STa,  na!  Huntlie  Bank  is  not  by  the  Huntley  Burn.  It 
is  up  on  the  hillside  as  you  go  to  St.  Boswell's,  shortly  after  you 
pass  Melrose,'  and  then,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  he  added,  as  if 
my  inquiries  recalled  old  associations,  '  Ay,  but  the  Rhymer's 
Glen  is  no'  kept  as  it  was  in  Sir  Walter's  days.'  I  discovered 
afterwards,  on  reading  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  valuable  contribution 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society — '  The  Romance 
and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  ' — that  Mr.  Currie  had 
aided  Dr.  Murray  in  clearing  up  obscure  points  regarding  the 
locale  of  the  romance.  Such  a  task  was  a  labour  of  love  to  the 
venerable  antiquary,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  helped 
Dr.  R.  Chambers  in  a  similar  way  when  he  was  getting  up  his 
'  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,'  which  must  have  been  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  To  return  to  Sir  Walter  and  his  Huntley  Burn  ; 
the  reader  will  note  that  in  the  'Minstrelsy'  he  refers  to  the 
Eildon  Tree  Stone  being  the  traditionary  site  of  the  Eildon  Tree, 
which,  as  is  apparent  from  the  first  verse  of  the  ballad,  must  have 
been  visible  from  Huntlie  Bank  : 

True  Thomas  by  on  Huntlie  Bank; 

A  fcrlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee  ; 
And  there  he  sa\v  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tree. 

And  yet  in  after-life,  when  Dick's  Cleuch  became  the  Rhymer's 
Glen,  Lockhart  writes  of  Scott :  '  He  was  now  master  of  all  these 
haunts  of  "  True  Thomas,"  '  and  again  in  the  *  Memoirs  'he  quotes 
from  Basil  Hall's  Diary  : 

Sir  Walter  also  read  us,  with  the  utmost  delight,  or,  as  it  is  called,  completely 
con  amorc,  the  famous  poem  on  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  adventure  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  which  was  the  most  interesting,  or  even 
I  will  say  poetical— his  conversational  account  of  it  to  us  to-day  on  the  very  spot, 
Huntly  Burn,  or  the  highly  characteristic  ballad  which  he  read  to  us  in  the 
evening. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Murray  says  : 

The  locality  (the  Rhymer's  Glen)  in  fact  possesses  no  view,  and  is  not  even  in 
sight  of  the  Eildon  Tree,  distant  more  than  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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mountain  mass  of  the  Eildons,  and  it  may  be  more  than  suspected  that  the  desire 
of  bringing  some  of  the  romance  of  the  old  story  to  his  own  estate  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  reason  for  naming  it  '  the  Rhymer's  Glen,'  although  he  had  this 
'  hair  to  mak'  a  tether  o','  that  the  name  of  '  Huntley  Wood  '  appears  to  have  been 
borne  by  a  small  plantation  which  stood  on  the  hillside  above  Chiefswood,  and 
not  so  far  from  his  glen  and  his  '  Huntley-burn.' 

No  one  will,  however,  grudge  Sir  Walter  his  delightful  fiction 
of  the  Rhymer's  Glen.  What  should  be  deduced  from  the  above 
quotations  is,  rather,  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  this  old  Border 
poet,  this  picture  of  a  thirteenth-century  Scotchman  fashioned 
after  his  own  heart— a  man  of  gentle  birth,  a  lover  of  his  country, 
of  its  hills  and  dales,  who  had  wept  over  battlefields  yet  unfought, 
a  man  versed  in  faery  lore,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  romance 
which  had  spread  over  all  the  cultured  courts  of  Europe.  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  had  been  one  of  Scott's  earliest  studies  in  the 
f  Minstrelsy,'  and  it  was  because  he  believed  the  Rhymer  to  be 
author  of  '  Sir  Tristrem '  that  he  had  chosen  it  from  the  Auchenleck 
MSS.  and  brought  it  to  the  light,  with  all  those  interesting  notes 
and  summaries  which  are  the  charm  of  his  edition.  In  the 
Ehymer  he  found  the  true  genius  loci  of  Tweedside  and  the 
Eildons,  the  friend  of  the  courtly  Cospatrics  of  Ercildoune,  Earls 
of  March  and  Dunbar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  '  True  Tammas' 
of  the  old  Scottish  peasantry,  and  '  the  fayre  man  and  a  hende 
(gentle) '  who  had  won  the  Queen  of  Faerie's  heart.  Professor 
Veitch  very  beautifully  describes  the  influence  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune had  over  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  says  :  '  It  was  indeed 
the  dim  figure  of  the  Rhymour,  seen  through  the  mists  of  five 
hundred  years,  which  quickened  Scott's  deepest  interest  in  the 
romantic  poetry  of  that  early  time,  and  led  him  to  vivify  and  con- 
tinue it  in  the  nineteenth  century.' ! 

But  I  have  kept  my  reader  waiting  at  Darnick  all  this  time 
whilst  discussing  the  connection  between  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  Rhymer,  and  so  I  hasten  to  resume  my  walk.  The  fine 
June  morning  adds  so  much  zest  to  the  walk  that  one  involuntarily 
adapts  an  air  to  that  old  catch  sung  by  Autolycus — (Why  didn't 
Shakespeare  give  us  more  of  it?)  : 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

That   may   be   all  very  well   in   England,  but   in    Scotland    we 

1  Border  History  anil  Poetry,  p.  500. 
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cannot  walk  far  along  the  *  foot-path  way  '  without  that  everlasting 
reminder  that  '  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,'  and  here  at  the  entrance  to  the  Glen  a 
notice  is  posted  up  politely  informing  the  wanderer  that  '  The 
Ehymer's  Glen  is  closed  to  the  Public.'  There  is  something  very 
aggravating  about  such  an  announcement.  Had  the  present 
proprietor  even  kept  to  the  stereotyped  'Trespassers,  £c.,'  many 
a  tourist  might  have  passed  the  unpretentious  entrance  gate  with- 
out ever  dreaming  of  the  Glen,  but  just  because  the  name  is  thus 
flaunted  before  '  the  Public  '  there  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
defy  the  injunction.  At  least  such  have  always  been  my  thoughts 
on  this  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  accordingly  I  *  merrily  hent 
the  stile,'  and  proceed  to  follow  the  remains  of  a  path  up  the 
Huntley  Burn  to  its  source  in  Cauldshiels  Loch.  You  were  right, 
Mr.  Currie,  when  you  said  that  '  the  lihymer's  Glen  is  no'  kept  as 
it  was  in  Sir  Walter's  days,'  in  the  days  when  honest  Tom  Purdie 
put  up  a  fingerpost,  on  which  was  written,  '  The  Rod  to  Selkirk,' 
in  a  broad  path  running  through  this  very  wood.  I've  no  doubt 
by  the  irony  of  fate  Purdie's  fingerpost  now  does  duty  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  modern  legend  as  to  the  '  rigour  of 
the  law  '  inscribed  upon  it.  The  worthy  old  forester  disapproved 
entirely  of  these  boards  threatening  prosecution,  and  boasted  that 
he  never  had  a  tree  cut  nor  fence  trodden  down  in  consequence  of 
the  free  access  '  the  Public '  had  to  his  grounds.  But  those  in- 
terested in  this  vexed  question  should  read  the  whole  passage  in 
Lockhart's  '  Life,'  too  long  for  quotation  here. 

Armed  thus  with  the  past,  if  not  the  present,  forester's 
permission,  I  walked  through  the  wood  undisturbed,  and  reached 
the  hill  above,  the  '  Weirdlaw  Hill '  of  one  of  Sir  Walter's  most 
pathetic  poems,  written  when  he  was  suffering  from  cramp, 
that  '  old  enemy '  which  often  shadowed  his  later  years  : 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill 

In  Ettrick's  vale  is  sinking  sweet ; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore ; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

Very  touching  are  the  questions  the  sufferer  puts  in  the  second 
verse : 

Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  ? 
Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

14—5 
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A  walk  across  the  moor,  that  used  to  be  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Abbotsford  Hunt,  brings  me  from  Cauldshiels  Loch 
to  the  base  of  the  Eildons  proper.  It  is  unnecessary,  almost,  to 
describe  the  well-known  scene  that  greets  the  spectator's  delighted 
eye  from  any  of  the  Eildon  summits,  the  grand  vista  of  Ettrick 
and  Yarrow,  Gala  and  Tweed,  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh,  Bemer- 
syde  and  Smailholm,  each  with  their  story  to  tell  of  Border  war- 
fare or  '  pastoral  melancholy,'  of  ylamourie  or  love.  To  such 
scenes  as  these  the  Borderland  owes  its  charm,  the  human  interest 
mingling  with  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings — that  same  interest 
which  Principal  Shairp  finds  in  Yarrow,  where  the  '  still  sad  music 
of  humanity  '  murmurs  with  its  stream.  But,  apart  from  its  asso- 
ciations, Tweedside  is  always  beautiful.  I've  been  standing  on 
the  north-east  Eildon  and  facing  the  north,  and  I  now  turn  to  the 
south  side  of  the  hill  to  lie  amid  the  warm  sunshine  and  drink  in 
Nature's  voices,  the  happy  joyous  voices  of  sunny  June.  The  air 
is  full  of  these  joyous  sounds — the  rapturous  melody  of  the  larks 
amid  the  cloudless  blue  above,  and  visible  only  when  they  ascend 
from  or  swoop  down  upon  the  heathy  moor ;  the  occasional  call 
of  the  cuckoo,  for  it  is  late  in  the  season  for  them  to  be  heard 
(oh,  gladsome  voice  of  spring  and  early  summer,  would  that  we 
could  oftener  hear  thy  '  curious  '  note  !  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !) ;  the 
prolonged  whirling  whistle  of  the  curlew  or  whaup  ;  and  the 
cooing  of  a  cushat  in  yonder  wood — these  are  the  voices  you  hear. 
There  is  a  pleasing  sensation,  too,  in  the  buzzing  of  the  flies,  and 
the  plaintive  bleating  of  the  sheep  on  the  lone  hillside : 

Now,  at  summer  noon, 
Spirit  of  Solitude  !  thou  cTwcllest  here, 
And  brookest  not  one  sound  thou  canst  not  fuse 
To  harmonjr  with  stillness  :  lone  stray  bleat 
That  wails  the  silence,  then  within  it  dies  ; 
And  ever-circling  hum  that  broods  at  noon 
O'er  the  calm  moorland  height— a  wandering  joy 
That  makes  sweet  murmur  'mid  the  listening  air. 

Read  these  lines  over  again,  or  repeat  them  aloud  on  Eildon  hill- 
side, or  in  *  such  a  place  as  Yarrow,'  and  you  will  find  how  true 
they  are.  They  are  written  by  one  who  has  drunk  deep  from  the 
elfin  springs  of  Border  poetry.  Professor  Veitch  has  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  this  moorland  solitude,  and  enshrined  it  in  verse 
worthy  of  the  great  master,  Wordsworth,  himself.  Wordsworth 
has,  in  fact,  a  parallel  to  the  *  lone  stray  bleat '  in  his  lines : 

Where  silence  yields  reluctantly 

Even  to  the  fleecy  straggler's  bleat ; 
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and  Hogg  suggests  the  next  idea  of  the  '  hum  that  broods  at  noon ' 
in  the  couplet — 

The  undefined  and  mingled  hum, 
Voice  of  the  desert,  never  dumb. 

The  silence  begets  thought,  and  in  a  land  like  this,  where 
every  stream  murmurs  a  ballad  to  its  sheltering  hills,  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  hear  in  fancy,  amid  that  '  hum  '  the 
poets  speak  of,  the  ringing  of  the  fairy  bridles.  It  is  now  noon- 
day, and  you  know  what  Sir  Walter  wrote  to  Joanna  Baillie  about 
the  silence  of  noonday  upon  the  top  of  Minchmoor,  an  hour  allowed 
*  to  be  as  full  of  witching  as  midnight  itself.'  Besides,  is  not  this 
the  very  hill  the  fairies  used  to  frequent,  the  hill  that  Michael 
Scott  cleft  in  three  in  a  single  night,  the  hill  within  whose 
4  caverns  vast '  the  great  Arthur  sleeps  with  his  knights  around 
him  waiting  for  the  fulness  of  the  time  ?  Some  say  that  Arthur 
sleeps  in  that  sweet  vale  of  Avalon,  and  some,  at  Merlin's  Hill  in 
Wales,  but  all  true  Borderers  believe  that  he  sleeps  under  the 
Eildons  waiting  for  the  dread  summons  louder  than  ever  blast 
from  Eoland's  horn  at  Eoncesvalles,  that  blast  which,  to  quote  the 
learned  Leyden's  stately  line,  shall 

Peal  proud  Arthur's  march  from  Fairyland. 

It  is  a  weird  but  pleasing  fancy  that  ranks  these  heroes  of  the 
romaunts  with  the  immortals :  Charlemagne  at  Aix,  '  sitting  erect 
in  his  curule  chair,  clad  in  his  silken  robes,  ponderous  with 
broidery,  pearls,  and  or  fray,'  Merlin  sleeping  beneath  the  old  thorn 
where  Tweed  and  Powsail  meet  at  Drummelzier,  and  Thomas  the 
Khymer,  the  real  hero  of  the  Eildons,  still  paying  court  to  the 
Faery  Queen  ever  since  that  fateful  night  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  the  wassail-cup  in  his  ancient  hall  of  Ercil- 
doune. 

Except  where  the  Leader  valley  winds  behind  the  Gattonside 
hills,  you  can  trace  from  this  vantage-ground  the  Rhymer's  route 
from  Eildon  hill  to  his  tower,  now  an  ivy-mantled  ruin,  at  Earls- 
ton.  He  would  pass  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  old  song 
ascribed  to  the  last  of  the  real  wandering  minstrels  of  the  dis- 
trict, all  but  the  '  Bonny  howms  '  which  the  minstrel  could  not 
omit,  so  dear  were  they,  and  still  are,  to  every  Scottish  heart  : 

Sing  Ercildoune  and  Cowdenknowes, 

Where  Homes  had  ance  commanding, 
And  Drygrange  with  the  milk-white  ewes, 

Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
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The  bird  that  flees  through  lledpath  trees 

And  Gledswond  banks  each  morrow, 
May  chant  and  sing  sn-eet  Leader's  haiujhs 

And  HoH-ny  hon-ins  of  Yarrow. 

True  Thomas  would  cross  the  Tweed  at  Leaderfoot,  pass  the  old- 
fashioned  village  of  Newstead  with  its  Roman  remains  and  sun- 
dials (though,  of  course,  the  latter  are  all  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries),  and  if  he  ascended  the  hill  in  a  direct  line 
from  Newstead  and  Leaderfoot  he  would  cross  what  is  now  the 
St.  Boswell's  road,  not  far  from  where  the  Eildon  Tree  Stone  now 
lies  by  the  wayside  about  a  mile  east  of  Melrose.  It  can  easily 
be  picked  out  by  the  tourist  walking  from  Melrose  to  St.  Boswell's 
on  his  right  hand,  and  just  before  the  road  dips  suddenly  down 
and  rises  as  suddenly  up  again  to  allow  the  Bogle  Burn  to  rim  over 
it  and  tumble  into  its  tiny  ravine,  which  carries  it  down  to  Tweed. 
Huntlie  Bank  is  at  the  upper  or  hill  end  of  that  long  strip  of 
planting  which  runs  down  the  hill  to  meet  the  same  highway  about 
half  a  mile  nearer  Melrose.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  lie  on  even 
now  amid  the  bracken,  gorse,  and  foxglove,  and  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  course  of 

that  bonny  road 
That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae, 

over  which  the  Queen  of  Faerie  would  ride  on  her  dapple  grey 
palfrey.  The  path  would  begin  where  the  young  beech  yonder 
marks  the  site  of  the  stone  beneath  it,  and,  as  Dr.  Murray  points 
out,  the  fairy  rider  could  easily  be  seen  all  the  way  up  the  hill 
from  the  Eildon  Tree  to  Huntlie  Bank. 

The  story  of  Thomas  the  Khymer  and  the  Queen  of  Faerie 
has  come  down  to  us  in  at  least  seven  different  forms.  There  are 
extant  five  versions  of  the  romance  and  two  ballad  versions,  the 
'  Thornton  MS.'  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  '  Cam- 
bridge MS.'  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  and  the  '  Cotton,' 
'  Lansdowne,'  and  *  Sloane '  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
date  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  two  ballad 
forms,  the  oral  tradition  current  among  the  people,  and  embody- 
ing what  is  told  in  more  clerkly  style  in  the  romaunts,  are  those 
of  Scott  in  the  '  Minstrelsy '  and  Jamieson  in  his  '  Popular  Ballads 
and  Songs.'  These  have  all  been  collected  and  carefully  annotated 
by  Dr.  Murray  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  a  work  which  every 
lover  of  our  ancient  poetry  should  possess. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  story  itself.     *  True  Thomas  lay  on 

Huntlie  Bank,' 

In  a  mery  mornynge  of  Maye, 

listening  to  the  song  of  the  mavis,  the  blackbird,  and  the  wood- 
lark  till  '  alle  the  shawys  abowte  hem  rong,'  and  enjoying  the 
shade  of  '  a  semely  tree.'  Suddenly  he  saw  a  comely  lady,  that 

shone 

As  close  the  sune  on  sorners  clay, 

come  riding  over  the  lonely  lea,  now  blowing  a  blast  on  her  golden 
horn,  now  singing  an  elfin  melody.  The  old  ballad  tells  us  in 
simple  language  that 

Her  skirt  was  o'  the  grassgreen  silk, 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fync ; 
At  ilka  tett  o'  the  horse's  mane 

Hung  iifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

The  romaunts  are  still  more  minute.  Her  palfrey's  saddle  was 
thickly  set  with  gems,  emeralds,  and  '  stones  of  Oryente.'  The 
girths  were  of  silk,  the  stirrups  of  '  crystal  clear,'  and  the  bridle 
of  gold  hung  with  bells.  The  circumstance  of  the  fairy  bridles 
being  strung  with  bells  occurs  with  fine  effect  in  the  ballad  of 
4  the  Young  Tamlane,'  where  Lady  Janet  waits  for  the  approach 
of  the  fairies  on  the  lonely  '  bent '  of  Carterhaugh  : 

About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night 

She  heard  the  bridles  ring ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o'  that 

As  ony  earthly  thing  ! 

The  Rhymer's  meeting  was  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
as  the  Queen  of  Faerie  gallops  past  in  broad  daylight  with  her 
hounds  and  horn.  The  ladyewas  so  beautiful  that,  as  the  Rhymer 
knelt  before  her,  he  thought  she  might  well  be  even  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  Although  she  told  him  that  she  .was  *  of  another  countree,' 
Thomas  swore  eternal  love  to  her  and  vowed  to  follow  her  whether  to 
heaven  or  hell.  In  vain  she  persuaded  him  not  to  commit  himself 
to  so  rash  a  vow,  but  Thomas  was  firm,  and  so  he  mounts  behind 
her  on  her  (  dapple  grey  '- 

'  But  Thomas  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue, 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see  ; 
For,  if  you  speak  a  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie.' 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 
And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
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It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stern  light, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee ; 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Kins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

You  will  hardly  find  anything  more  weird  in  the  whole  range  of 
Scottish  poetry  than  these  verses.  Add  to  the  above  description 
from  the  ballad  that  from  the  romaunt,  where  we  find  that,  instead 
of  riding  with  a  Vision  fair  as  the  '  Quene  of  Heuyn,'  she  had  by 
enchantment  turned  as  ugly  a  witch  as  ever  bestrode  a  broomstick. 
Vain  it  was  for  him  now  to  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary  to  help  him. 
The  Eildons  open  up  before  them,  and  for  three  days  he  hears  but 
the  noise  of  rushing  waters.  Faint  with  hunger,  Thomas  comes 
to  a  garden  containing  all  manner  of  fruit,  of  which,  however,  he 
dare  not  touch.  At  last  they  reach  a  spot  where  four  roads  meet, 
and  the  lady  points  them  out — one  to  Heaven,  one  to  Purgatory, 
one  to  Hell,  and  one  to  Elfland.  Along  the  last  of  these  they 
journey,  and  when  they  arrive  at  its  fair  castle,  standing  high  upon 
a  hill,  the  lady  is  restored  to  her  former  beauty. 

Merrily  passes  the  time  in  Fairyland  with  '  revel,  game,  and 
play,  and  all  manere  of  minstralsye  ' — so  merrily,  that  Thomas 
thinks  he  has  only  been  three  days  instead  of  seven  long  years. 
Even  the  '  Young  Tamlane  '  thought  Fairyland  a  pleasant  place  to 
dwell  in,  as  he  tells  the  Lady  Janet  in  the  ballad.  But  what  rose 
is  without  a  thorn?  A  serious  objection  to  fair  Elfland  was,  that 
every  seven  years  Satan  came  and  claimed  the  plumpest  fairy  for 
his  own,  and,  says  Tamlane— 

And  I'm  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 
I  fear  'twill  be  mysell. 

Honest  Thomas  is  in  the  same  unfortunate  predicament :  at 
least  the  Queen  of  Faerie,  a  good  judge  of  beauty  (always  except- 
ing, of  course,  that  little  flirtation  she  had  with  our  ass-eared  friend 
Bottom  once  upon  a  time),  thought  so,  and  told  him  that,  as  he 
was  a  fair  and  gentle  man, 

fful  wel  I  wot  he  wil  chese  the. 

Unwilling  that  Thomas  the  Rhymer  should  meet  this  awful  fate, 
the  Queen  brings  him  back  to  the  Eildon  Tree,  where  she  bids  him 
farewell.  Thomas  uses  every  endeavour  to  get  her  to  stay  with 
him  yet  awhile  longer  : 

Gif  me  sum  tokyn,  lady  gay, 
That  I  may  say  I  spake  with  the. 

The  lady  in  reply  asks  him  to  choose  between  the  gifts  of  music 
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or  eloquence,  the  cunning  of  the  hand  in  touching  the  strings  of 
the  Elfin  harp,  or  the  cunning  of  the  tongue.  Thomas  chooses 
the  last : 

I,  lady,  harpyng  wyll  I  none, 

For  townge  is  cheffe  of  minstralsye  ; 

whereupon  she  gives  him  that  remarkable  series  of  predictions 
which  made  the  name  of  '  True  Thomas  '  a  byword  throughout 
all  Scotland.  She  foretold  the  battles  of  Halidon  Hill,  Falkirk, 
Bannockburn,  Duplin  Moor,  Neville's  Cross,  Otterborne,  and  one 
'  between  Seton  and  the  sea,'  which  some  said  was  fulfilled  at 
Pinkie  and  others  at  Prestonpans.  During  the  recital  of  the  pro  - 
phecies  the  lady  stops  ever  and  anon  to  tell  him  that  she  must 
away  '  ouer  yonder  bent  so  browne,'  or 

Wharc  the  dero,  by  twn  and  twn, 
Haldis  ouer  yone  montane  lieghc. 

Oh !  that  Thomas  could  gaze  into  her  eyes  for  ever,  and  as  he 
asks  whether  they  part  for  '  ever  and  aye,'  the  tears  fall  from  his 
'  even  so  graye.'  The  lady  comforts  him  by  telling  him  that  when 
he  is  at  Ercildoune,  if  he  comes  over  to  Huntlie  Bank,  she  will 
be  there  '  if  she  may'  Her  hounds  had  long  since  become  im- 
patient at  the  delay,  and  so,  blowing  her  horn  on  her  palfrey,  she 
rides  away  at  last  '  far  o'er  yon  mountain  grey,  where  the  falcon 
builds  its  nest,'  to  the  fairies'  retreat  in  distant  Helmsdale. 

True  Thomas  came  back  to  his  tower  of  Ercildoune,  but  his 
heart  was  still  with  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Faerie.  One  night  a 
hart  and  hind  were  seen  walking  up  the  village  street  of  Earlston 
as  composedly  as  if  they  were  in  the  forest  glades.  The  people 
thought  this  was  an  omen  that  boded  no  good  to  some  one  in  their 
midst,  and  their  fears  were  justified  when  they  saw  the  Rhymer 
leave  the  merry  gathering  in  his  hall  and  follow  the  mysterious 
visitants  back  to  the  forest. 

Some  said  to  liill,  and  some  to  glen, 

Their  wondrous  course  had  been  ; 
But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 

Again  was  Thomas  seen. 

So  runs  the  story  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  a  story  so  thoroughly 
in  tone  with  the  Borderland  that  even  the  polished  and  elaborate 
transcriptions  found  in  the  English  cathedral  libraries,  that  I  have 
quoted  from,  legends  penned 

For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  lamps, 

have  not  effaced  from  the  romaunt  versions  their  local  colouring. 
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They  still  contain  {  the  bent  so  browne,'  ( the  loning,'  '  the  cloughe  ' 
(cleuch),  '  the  shawys,'  *  the  mavys,'  all  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  old  Scottish,  ballads  and  songs.  The  ballad  versions  are,  of 
course,  purely  Scottish,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  people  would 
learn  the  wondrous  tale.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  weirdness 
of  that  ride  to  Elfland,  that  subtle  blending  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  which  gives  it  so  realistic  an  effect.  It  is  a  fairy 
tale  written  at  a  time  when  men  believed  such  things  to  be  true 
and  credited  them  as  readily  as  they  did  the  legends  of  Holy 
Church,  so  that  Thomas  was  but  a  type  of  medievalism  when  he 
mistook  the  radiance  of  the  Faerie  Queen  for  the  aureola  of  the 
Virgin-Queen  of  Heaven.  The  romaunt  versions  curiously  illus- 
trate the  earnestness  of  the  writer  when  they  conclude  with  the 
wish,  '  man  wold  I  here,  that  couth  tel  more  of  this  ferly,'  and 
then  we  have  that  earnestness  consummated  in  the  doxology  with 
which  the  story  closes  : 

Ihesu,  crowned  with  (home  so  clerc, 

Bring  vs  to  thi  hall  on  hye  ! 

The  local  prophecies  of  '  True  Thomas '  and  their  apparent  ful- 
filments also  tended  to  preserve  in  the  popular  mind  the  powerful 
individuality  of  the 

Mysterious  Ilymour  !  doomed  by  Fate's  decree 
Still  to  revisit  Eildon's  lonely  tree. 

The  belated  wanderer  on  Bowden  Moor  or  Eildon  hillside,  as  the 
clouds  drifting  past  the  moon  cast  their  fitful  lights  and  shadows 
across  his  path,  would  come  home  to  tell  how  he  had  seen  the  tall 
form  of  the  Ehymer  walking  over  the  '  bent,'  and  his  listeners, 
too,  would  feel  the  spell, 

"When  the  ingle  lowit  with  an  eiry  leiue. 

Such  a  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  Leyden  in  the  notes  to 
his  '  Scenes  of  Infancy  ' : 

Tradition  further  relates,  that  a  shepherd  was  once  conducted  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  Eildon  Hills  by  a  venerable  personage,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  the 
famous  Ilymour,  and  who  showed  him  an  immense  number  of  steeds  in  their 
caparisons,  and,  at  the  bridle  of  each,  a  knight  sleeping,  in  sable  armour  with  a 
sword  and  a  bugle-horn  at  his  side.  These,  he  was  told,  were  the  host  of  King- 
Arthur,  waiting  till  the  appointed  return  of  that  monarch  from  Fairyland. 

(The  above  passage  also  illustrates  the  Arthurian  tradition  con- 
nected with  the  Eildon s  already  referred  to.) 

It  was  the  same  with  the  fairy  legends  generally.  Who,  after 
dark  or  in  the  gloamin',  could  pass  the  haunted  Carterhaugh  or 
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the  Fairy  Dean ;  or  stumble  across  one  of  these  tall  standing- 
stones  with  their  long-forgotten  runes  and  their  later  acquired 
legends  clinging  like  the  lichens  to  them  still ;  or  listen  to  the 
roar  of  a  mountain  burn  swirling  and  boiling  down  in  a  linn, 
without  thinking  of  that  underworld  of  faerie  and  its  attendant 
kelpies,  brownies,  and  brown  men  of  the  muirs  ?  But  they  are 
all  gone  now.  Only  their  memories  haunt  the  green  hills  and 
the  streams  of  the  Borderland.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  gathered 
together  all  that  was  beautiful  in  Scottish  Faery  mythology  whilst 
as  yet  the  faeries  were  to  Jam  at  least  a  real  presence,  and  put  it 
into  permanent  form  in  f  The  Queen's  Wake ' ;  and  another  Borderer, 
William  Oliver,  in  his  lament  of  '  The  Last  Fairy,'  has  sung  their 
requiem : 

There  was  a  voice  heard  on  the  fell, 

Crying  so  sadly,  '  All  are  gone, 
And  I  must  bid  this  earth  farewell ; 

Oh,  why  should  I  stay  here  alone  :' 
Ealic,  ealie,  oh,  farewell  ! 

I've  sought  the  brake,  I've  sought  the  hill, 

The  haunted  glen,  and  swelling  river  ; 
I've  sought  the  fountain  aud  the  rill, 

And  all  are  left,  and  left  for  ever. 
Ealie,  ealie,  oh,  farewell  ! 
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No  need  to  sing  of  him  who  wielded  well 
The  arms  enchanted,  and  the  charmed  blade, 
Wherewith  he  smote  the  dragon  of  the  fell, 
Far  in  a  den  of  sun-forbidding  shade— 
His  were  the  hoarded  treasure,  and  the  maid. 
The  task  was  mighty,  and  the  meed  was  high : 
Inviolate  of  time,  his  glory  shall  not  die  ! 

Yet  what  of  all  the  fallen  ere  he  came, 
Who  had  no  spell-wrought  panoply  to  bear, 
Who  met  the  monster,  and  the  breathed  flame, 
In  simple  strength,  taught  of  their  souls  to  dare — 
Their  bones  are  whitening  all  the  twilight  lair ! 
For  these,  for  these,  the  unremembered  dead, 
Are  there  no  sighs  to  give  ?     Are  there  no  tears  to  shed  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

IIP:  is  GONE. 

'  MY  dearest  Esme,  how  very  ill  you  look ! '  exclaims  Bryan  at 
luncheon,  pausing  in  his  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  a  wood- 
cock. As  he  is  of  course  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and  has  to 
raise  his  voice  to  attract  my  attention,  he  naturally  attracts  the 
attention  also  of  our  intermediate  guests,  and  my  poor  white  face 
is  immediately  focussed  by  nine  pairs  of  eyes.  '  You  have  knocked 
yourself  up  walking  yesterday.  She  always  wants  to  do  too  much,' 
he  adds  explanatorily ;  '  her  mind  is  too  active  for  her  body.' 

'  How  is  it  that  we  are  none  of  us  angry  at  being  told  that 
our  mind  is  too  much  for  our  body  ?  '  inquires  Frances,  throwing 
herself  compassionately  into  the  breach.  *  We  should  be  furious 
if  it  were  said  that  our  body  was  too  much  for  our  mind.' 

'  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  "  ;  that's  the  thing  we  ought  to 
pray  for,'  quotes  Colonel  Beckett  instructively.  '  Clive  wrote  it 
with  his  own  hand  under  his  portrait  in  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Calcutta.' 

'  Did  he  now  ? '  ejaculates  Miss  Jolliffe.  '  Well,  it  wasn't  modest 
of  him  then.  He  should  have  left  that  for  some  one  else  to  do.' 

'  It  is  a  motto  which  I  have  made  my  own,'  continues  Colonel 
Beckett,  unconsciously  imitative  in  one  point  at  least.  '  Summer 
and  winter  I  rise  at  five  to  pursue  my  studies  ;  three  mornings 
of  the  week  are  devoted  to  German  Grammar — 

4  Three,  four,  five,'  counts  Bryan  loudly,  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  '  I  thought  so !  We  are  one  man  short.  Who  is  it  ? 
Oh  !  Vaudrey.  Where  is  he,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

Dixon  steps  forward  with  dignified  self-possession. 

'  Sir  Allan  desired  me  to  inform  you,  sir,  in  case  you  inquired 
for  him,  that  he  has  walked  into  Fairley  to  see  if  an  important 
telegram  which  he  is  expecting  has  arrived.  He  also  wished  me 
to  say  that  he  never  takes  any  luncheon.' 

'  But  the  telegrams  are  always  immediately  brought  by  hand,' 
exclaims  Bryan,  '  You  know  that,  Pixon.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
Sir  Allan?' 
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'  I  did  acquaint  Sir  Allan  of  the  fact,  sir,  but  he  seemed  im- 
patient and  anxious  to  enquire  for  himself.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  the  dog-cart,  but  he  said  he  would  rather  walk.' 

1  And  he  doesn't  take  any  luncheon  !  Dear,  dear  !  '  ejaculates 
Bryan,  with  a  compassionate  sigh. 

'  There's  nothing  extraordinary  in  that,  my  dear  fellow,'  re- 
marks Colonel  Beckett.  'I  never  take  luncheon  myself — only  if 
one  is  in  the  house  with  ladies  it  is  more  cheerful  to  accompany 
them  to  the  dining-room.' 

He  is  eating  steadily  of  each  possible  dish,  and  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  predict  that  he  will  be  still  lingering  over  the  sweets 
when  everyone  else  has  finished. 

I  am  sitting  in  dazed  silence.  The  thought  of  absenting 
myself  from  the  table  has  not  even  occurred  to  me,  and  I  eat, 
drink,  and  answer  when  I  am  spoken  to  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 
The  feel  of  Allan's  arms  and  the  touch  of  his  lips  are  infinitely 
more  real  still  than  the  forms  and  voices  around  me. 

*  You  had  better  go  upstairs,'  whispers  Frances  sharply,  as 
we  leave  the  dining-room.    '  I  can  say  you  took  a  chill  yesterday.' 

But  I  will  not  do  that.  I  will  not  lose  the  last  sight  of  Allan, 
the  last  tones  of  his  voice.  What  do  I  care  what  these  people  think? 

'  No,  I  would  rather  sit  over  the  hall  fire  all  the  afternoon,  and 
see  if  I  can't  get  rid  of  my  cold  that  way,'  I  answer  aloud,  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  hall  fire  commands  a  full  view  of  comers  and 
goers,  and  quickly  appropriating  my  sister's  suggestion  of  a  chill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company  in  general. 

'  You  look  as  if  it  had  gone  to  your  bones,'  says  Jacquetta, 
scrutinising  me  closely.  '  I  have  got  my  little  medicine  chest 
upstairs — you  know  I  never  go  anywhere  without  it ;  do  let  me 
give  you  some  aconite  globules.' 

*  That  would  be  very  kind  of  you,'  I  assent  meekly.     I  would 
swallow  a  whole  bottleful  of  aconite  globules  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  results,  if  they  would  only  leave  me  alone. 

*  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  go  out  in  the  damp  again  this  morn- 
ing,' chimes  in  Miss  Jolliffe.     {  It  was  you  I  saw  going  towards 
the  kitchen  garden  about  twelve  o'clock,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Very  likely,'  I  reply,  as  indifferently  as  I  can,  and  stooping 
over  the  fire  to  conceal  the  hot  blush  which  is  mounting  cause- 
lessly to  my  face.  *  But  I  wish  you  would  not  all  be  so  kind  and 
sympathetic,  it  only  makes  me  feel  worse.  I  assure  you  I  find 
that  the  best  thing  for  a  cold  is  to  take  no  notice  of  it.' 
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*  Then  you  can't  have  very  bad  ones,'  pants  Jacquetta,  who  is 
breathless  from  a  hurried  rush  upstairs  to  the  medicine  chest. 
She  is  horribly  frightened  lest  I  shall  change  my  mind  before  she 
can  get  the  globules  down  my  throat.   Why  is  the  love  of  physick- 
ing their  fellow-beings  so  firmly  implanted  in   the  breasts  of  so 
many  good  women  ?     When  all  the  others  disperse  for  their  after- 
noon walk  or  drive,  Jacquetta  positively  insists,  in  spite  of  my 
energetic  remonstrance,  in  bringing  her  knitting  and  sitting  down 
beside  me — so  tenderly  does  she  feel  disposed  towards  her  rare 
patient. 

*  I  am  going  to  drive  along  the  road  to  Fairley  and  pick  up 
Sir  Allan,'  Bryan  informs  me  on  his  way  to  the   stables.     '  He 
couldn't  have  known  it  was  fourteen  miles  there  and  back  when 
he  started.' 

Bryan  with  his  guests  is  like  a  hen  with  ducklings ;  he  would 
fain  keep  them  quacking  all  around  him. 

*  Let   me    fetch    your    embroidery,'    says    the    good-natured 
Jacquetta.     '  I  know  you  don't  like  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.' 

'  No,  don't  trouble,  thanks,'  I  reply  hastily  ;  '  it  would  worry 
me  just  now — I  mean  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  work — a  cold 
makes  one  very  lazy,  don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

And  I  wander  miserably  to  the  west  window,  which  overlooks 
the  Fairley  lodge.  My  head  aches,  but  my  body  feels  hideously 
light— as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  me.  Allan  may  change  his  mind 
during  his  long,  solitary  walk.  He  may  possibly  come  back  and 
say  that  he  will  accept  my  terms  and  keep  to  my  conditions. 
Shall  I  have  strength  of  mind  to  send  him  away  if  he  does  ? 

*  I  wouldn't  stand  there  in  the  draught  of  the  window,  if  I  were 
you,'  cries  Lady  Yarborough  warningly.     f  You  know  the  first 
thing  for  a  cold  is  to  keep  in  one  atmosphere,  particularly  after 
taking  aconite.     Come  back  to  the  fire  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  new  curate  at  Eiverdale  ;  we  think  he  will  marry  Eva 
Fenton.' 

As  the  afternoon  light  begins  to  fade  the  dog-cart  drives  up 
to  the  door  and  Bryan  enters  the  hall,  dark,  and  rounder  than 
ever  in  his  ulster,  Allan  frowning,  tall  and  fair,  over  his 
shoulder. 

'  We  will  just  put  the  matter  to  my  wife,'  Bryan  is  saying. 
4  She  is  a  person  of  sound  common  sense,  aren't  you,  Esme, 
darling  ?  Here's  Sir  Allan  who  declares  he  must  be  off  at  once  ; 
he  has  had  a  telegram  from  his  agent  in  the  North,  requesting 
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his  immediate  presence  there  on  important  business.  Now  what 
I  say  is  this  :  as  the  agent  has  done  so  long  without  him  he  can 
surely  do  a  day  or  two  longer.  Isn't  that  likely,  eh  ? ' 

I  have  risen  in  my  nervousness  and  stand  facing  them  both. 
I  open  my  lips  to  reply,  but  only  a  vague,  husky  murmur  comes 
forth  which  sounds  like  '  So  sorry !  ' 

Happily  for  me,  Jacquetta  is  one  of  those  worthy  people  who 
are  always  ready  to  chorus.  She  choruses  now. 

*  How  tiresome  !  What  a  provoking  agent!  But  I  wouldn't 
give  in  to  him,  Sir  Allan,  if  I  were  you.  I  would  send  a  reply 
telegram  asking  him  what  he  wanted  me  for.  Wouldn't  you, 
Esme  ?  ' 

'  Yes — no — perhaps  he  wouldn't  like  to  telegraph,'  I  stammer. 

'  Now  you  really  must  give  up  the  idea  of  going  this  after- 
noon,' insists  Bryan,  '  and  we  can  all  talk  it  over  this  evening. 
Eh,  Esme,  mustn't  he  ?  '  Then  finding  that  I  am  not  the  vociferous 
ally  he  had  hoped  for  in  his  pressing  hospitality,  '  I  don't  know 
what  Frances  would  say,  I  am  sure,'  he  adds  feebly.  '  Where  is 
Frances  ?  '  looking  helplessly  around,  as  if  she  were  hidden  behind 
the  window  curtains. 

I 1  assure  you  I  must  go  at  once/  interposes  Allan  firmly. 
'  Thanks  all  the  same.     If  I  look  sharp  and  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  to  the   station  I  shall  just  catch  the   five  o'clock 
express.     My  man  can  fo&ow  with  my  things  whenever  it  is  most 
convenient  to  you.' 

'  The  dog-cart  is  there  and  you  can  take  it  of  course ;  but  I 
do  think  you  are  spoiling  your  agent.  Come,  now,  wait  till  to- 
morrow at  least '  and  Bryan  is  still  murmuring  his  remon- 
strances when  Sir  Allan  puts  out  his  hand,  touches  mine  as  if  it 
had  been  a  hot  potato,  says  good-bye  to  Lady  Y'arborough  and 
turns  his  back  on  us  both. 

'  Most  unfortunate  thing ! '  says  Bryan  as  he  returns  to  the 
fireplace,  after  duly  speeding  his  parting  guest.  '  He  was  out- 
and-away  our  best  gun  and  we  are  going  to  shoot  the  Home  Covert 
to-morrow.  If  he  had  stayed  I  should  very  likely  have  been  able 
to  send  the  bag  to  "  The  Field  " — and  there's  no  hope  of  that 
now.  Why  didn't  you  back  me  up,  Esme  ?  '  turning  round  in 
most  unwonted  fault-finding ;  as  a  rule  all  I  do  or  say  is  per- 
fect in  my  husband's  eyes.  '  I  thought  your  manner  to  him 
decidedly  rude — almost  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  He's 
a  nice  enough  fellow,  I  am  sure ;  he  will  never  set  the  Thames  on 
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fire,  but  you  mustn't  expect  too  much  from  a  baronet  with  a  large 
fortune.     You  might  have  been  a  little  more  cordial.' 

*  Poor  Esme  is  not  well,'  interposes  Jacquetta.     She  is  all  the 
more  ready  to  defend  me  from  the  fact  that  she  is  not  over-pleased 
with  my  husband's  remarks  upon  his  guns.     The  idea  of  anyone 
shooting  better  than  her  Joseph  ! 

*  Isn't  she  ?     Aren't  you,  dear  ?  '  inquires  Bryan,  all  tender 
solicitude  in  an  instant.     'By  Jove,  you  do  look  dickey!     Poor 
little  thing  !     You  ought  to  go  and  lie  down  at  once.' 

*  I  think  I  will,'  I  answer,  catching  gratefully  at  his  suggestion. 
'  No,  don't  you  come  with  me  ;  my  head  is  aching  so — I  am  better 
alone.' 

When  I  reach  my  own  room  happily  and  fortunately  no 
temptation  to  tears  assails  me.  I  pace  up  and  down  with  dry, 
wide-opened  eyes  and  that  curious  sensation  of  lightness  in  my 
limbs,  as  if  the  laws  of  gravitation  were  temporarily  suspended 
and  I  could  as  well  walk  the  air  as  the  solid  earth.  I  rehearse 
my  interview  with  Allan,  from  the  moment  I  met  him  at  the 
peach-house  until  he  turned  and  left  me.  Not  one  inflection  of 
his  voice,  not  one  turn  of  his  head  has  escaped  me.  I  recall  the 
look  with  which  he  said  '  Trust  yourself  to  me,  my  own  love,'  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  declared,  '  I  should  be  happy  with  you  any- 
how and  anywhere.'  Memory  is  all  that  is  left  me  now  to  live 
upon.  I  may  never  see  Allan  again.  A§.  the  years  roll  on  he  will 
be  consoled,  and  some  other  woman — fairer,  maybe,  and  sweeter 
than  I — will  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children  ;  while 
for  me  dull  duty  is  all  that  remains,  made  duller  and  harder  by 
the  sharp  contrast  of  the  happy  lot  that  might  have  been  mine. 

But  at  any  rate  I  cannot  be  robbed  of  memory.  Allan  has 
told  me  he  loved  me,  his  arms  have  pressed  me,  his  lips  have 
kissed  me.  Every  day  I  shall  remember  that. 

It  is  odd  that  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  cry.  I  usually  cry  so 
easily — a  quick  word,  the  sight  of  any  trouble  or  illness  will 
always  move  me  to  tears ;  but  this  afternoon  I  have  said  good-bye 
to  happiness,  and  here  1  am  perfectly  dry-eyed. 

When  the  first  gong  sounds  I  proceed  to  dress  carefully  and 
puzzle  my  maid  by  the  unusual  amount  of  jewellery  I  put  on. 
Bryan  likes  to  see  me  be-diamonded.  I  must  try  more  than 
ever  to  do  what  pleases  him.  Poor  Bryan  !  It  is  hard  that  a 
man  should  lavish  all  his  love  and  tenderness  upon  a  woman  and 
get  nothing  in  return.  Yet  he  is  no  worse  off  than  we  all 
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are,  I  suppose.  We  all  of  us  have  our  troubles.  It  is  a  cruel 
world. 

'  What  a  heavenly  riviere  ! '  chirrups  Miss  Jolliffe  as  I  meet 
her  on  the  stairs.  '  You  are  a  happy  woman  to  possess  such 
diamonds.  But  my  goodness!  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Your  eyes  look  as  if  they  saw  a  ghost.' 

*  It  is  only  the  effect  of  my  cold,'  I  reply  with  a  smile.  I  am 
sure  that  smile  was  right.  I  was  so  painstaking  over  it. 

4  Well,  after  all,  some  people's  colds  come  out  in  a  worse 
fashion,'  reflects  Miss  Jolliffe  impartially.  '  I  always  get  stone 
deaf.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SIR  JOSEPH'S  INVITATION. 

IT  was  Wednesday  when  Allan  went  away.  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  have  to  be  got  through  with  these  people  in  the  house. 
I  do  not  betray  myself;  of  that  I  am  certain.  They  may  think 
me  dull — Miss  Jolliffe  indeed  hints,  not  distantly,  that  the  build- 
ing of  my  gowns  and  the  decoration  of  my  house  has  absorbed 
my  wits — but  it  never  dawns  upon  my  guests  that  they  are  to  me 
as  shadows  while  some  one  hundreds  of  miles  away  is  the  reality. 
I  smile  persistently  through  each  dinner  at  Sir  John  Seymour's 
well-salted  stories,  thereby  earning  from  him  the  doubtful  enco- 
mium that  he  is  glad  to  see  I  haven't  any  starched  nonsense 
about  me ;  I  smile  less  persistently  but  with  well-timed  accuracy 
during  each  luncheon  as  Colonel  Beckett  overwhelms  me  with 
ample  details  of  his  sporting  tours  in  India  and  his  pedestrian 
feats  in  Norway.  At  breakfast  it  is  not  necessary  to  smile  so 
much ;  no  one  expects  vivacity  at  that  mistakenly  public  meal, 
and  a  vacant  amiability  answers  every  purpose. 

During  each  day,  hunting,  driving,  walking,  I  make  one  long, 
continuous  effort ;  and  when  they  depart  on  Saturday  afternoon 
not  one  of  the  party,  I  venture  to  say,  has  the  least  suspicion  that 
their  hostess  was  invited  to  run  away  from  their  host  last  Wed- 
nesday, and  has  been  torn  in  pieces  ever  since  by  a  mad  regret 
that  she  could  not  reconcile  it  with  her  conscience  to  do  so  ! 

The  Yarboroughs  are  to  remain  over  Sunday.  Sir  Joseph 
complained  yesterday  so  pointedly  that  he  had  had  no  chance  of 
a  quiet  talk  with  my  husband,  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  them 
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to  stay  on.  I  know  he  and  Bryan  used  to  have  long  business 
conferences  at  Riverdale ;  but  Bryan  has  rather  shunned  him  here, 
I  am  afraid.  I  should  not  like  to  seem  ungrateful  to  Jacquetta 
and  her  husband,  and  I  bear  him  no  ill-will  for  the  unwitting 
share  he  took  in  deceiving  Allan.  He  was  only  the  catspaw  of  a 
cleverer  person. 

Frances  has  carefully  kept  away  from  me  since  last  Wednesday. 
Needless  to  say  she  has  not  been  deceived  by  Sir  Allan's  telegram 
from  the  North,  nor  blinded  by  my  studied  gaiety.  She  knows 
well  enough  that  the  truth  has  come  out  at  last,  but  beyond  her 
unusual  avoidance  of  me  I  have  no  sign  of  her  consciousness.  For 
this  I  am  thankful ;  I  want  time  to  consider  how  I  am  to  treat 
her  in  future,  and  for  the  present  all  my  energies  are  absorbed  in 
putting  an  outwardly  fair  front  on  my  trouble  by  day  and  in 
bemoaning  my  misery  by  night. 

My  conversational  efforts  become  even  more  toilsome  on 
Saturday  evening.  Flatness  falls  upon  our  little  party;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fondly  lingering  interest  with  which  Bryan 
dwells  upon  his  departed  guests  and  discusses  them  with  Lady 
Yarborough,  I  should  be  reduced  to  quotations  from  the  poets  in 
order  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  silence — Sir  Joseph  and  Frances  not 
being  upon  speaking  terms. 

'  That  Miss  Jolliffe  wouldn't  be  a  bad-looking  creature  if  she 
weren't  so  thin,'  remarks  Jacquetta,  as  we  sit  over  the  fire  after 
dinner.  '  But  she  is  terribly  flighty.' 

*  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  Miss  Jolliffe  is  a  first  cousin  of 
the  Duke  of  Birmingham  ? '  returns  Bryan,  tersely  reproving. 

1  Is  she  really  ? '  enquires  Lady  Yarborough,  much  impressed. 
4  Why  then  she  must  be  an  Honourable  !  I  wish  I  had  known.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  is  an  Honourable,'  confesses  my  husband 
reluctantly.  *  I  looked  it  all  out  in  the  peerage  before  she  came. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Lord  Adolphus  Jolliffe,  who  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  duke. 

'  She  must  be  the  Honourable  Miss  Jolliffe  if  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  lord,'  argues  Lady  Yarborough  with  growing 
excitement. 

They  are  safe  now  for  ten  minutes,  as  it  will  take  Bryan  all 
that  time  to  rehearse  the  proofs  from  Debrett  which  sadly  con- 
vinced him  that  the  lady  in  question  had  no  claim  even  to  the 
slimmest  of  titles. 

How  lonely  it  will  be  for  Allan  in  that  big  empty  house  of  his 
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at  Bramblecope  !  He  has  gone  straight  there,  I  am  sure.  I 
wonder  if  the  north  wind  is  howling  as  madly  at  his  windows 
to-night  as  it  is  here.  His  work  will  absorb  and  interest  him  in 
the  daytime,  I  expect,  but  he  will  be  horribly  alone  in  the  evenings  ; 
and  I  am  selfish  enough  to  hug  the  consolation  to  my  heart  that 
he  will  sit  and  think  of  me  in  those  quiet  hours — perhaps  even 
close  his  eyes  sometimes  and  imagine  that  I  am  sitting  by  him. 

*  So  you  see  she  is  highly  connected  on  both  sides/  finishes 
Bryan. 

'  Well,  I  will  say  for  her  that  she  gave  herself  no  airs,'  declares 
Jacquetta.  '  She  always  waited  for  me  to  go  out  of  the  room  first.' 

Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  is  gazing  silently  into  the  fire.  He 
has  not  been  his  usual  impressive  self  during  this  visit ;  perhaps 
his  crow  is  apt  to  get  uncertain  out  of  the  charmed  precincts  of 
his  own  farmyard.  At  any  rate  it  is  in  a  comparatively  subdued 
voice  that  he  now  remarks — 

'  We  shall  all  go  to  church  to-morrow  morning,  I  suppose  ; 
but  I  hope,  Mansfield,  that  you  have  no  engagements  in  the 
afternoon  which  will  prevent  your  giving  me  ten  minutes'  quiet 
attention  to  business.' 

1  I  shall  be  delighted,  my  dear  fellow,'  returns  Bryan  noncha- 
lantly. '  Sir  John  Seymour  is  an  amusing  chap,  isn't  he,  Lady 
Yarborough  ? ' 

'  Very,'  says  Jacquetta.  '  But  I  couldn't  see  the  point  of 
some  of  his  stories.  What  was  the  joke  about  the  bishop  who 
did  not  eat  any  dinner  one  evening  because  he  thought  he  had 
paralysis  ?  Sir  John  said  that  he  was  really  pinching  the  leg  of 
the  lady  who  sat  next  to  him  all  the  time  instead  of  his  own. 
But  I  don't  think  that  is  very  funny.  It  must  have  given  the 
poor  bishop  a  terrible  fright  to  think  he  had  lost  all  sensation  in 
his  leg.' 

'  The  point  is  that  the  lady  never  objected,'  explains  Bryan 
gravely.  '  She  was  rather  flattered,  don't  you  see  ?  ' 

'  Oh  ! '  says  Lady  Yarborough,  much  shocked.  '  I  didn't 
understand  that  part  of  it.' 

I  cannot  help  laughing  at  Jacquetta's  scandalised  face.  The 
indelicate  edge  of  Sir  John's  story  has  to  me  been  rubbed  off  by 
long  familiarity ;  it  was  a  favourite  joke  of  Uncle  Frank's  in  the 
days  of  my  childhood.  So  I  begin  to  laugh,  genuinely  amused 
at  first — how  could  we  stand  up  against  our  troubles  if  all  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  were  taken  from  us  ?  But  my  laugh  quickly 
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degenerates  into  a  fou  rire  painful  and  prolonged,  during  which  I 
am  more  conscious  of  Allan's  unkindness  in  pushing  matters  to 
so  dire  an  extremity  that  we  are  obliged  to  part,  than  of  the 
original  cause  of  my  ghastly  merriment. 

'  You  are  getting  quite  hysterical,'  says  Lady  Yarborough 
severely. 

*  Dear  Jacquetta,  do  forgive  me,'  I  apologise,  pulling  myself 
up  with  a  sharp  effort  and  wiping  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  '  But 
you  should  have  heard  Uncle  Frank  tell  that  story ;  you  would 
have  been  ever  so  much  more  shocked.' 

Next  morning  as  I  am  putting  on  my  bonnet  for  church, 
Bryan  comes  into  my  bedroom. 

'  Look  here,  Esme,'  he  begins,  fidgeting  uneasily  with  my 
long  gloves  which  lie  on  the  dressing-table.  '  Yarborough  has 
got  some  abominable  notion  in  his  head  of  making  me  talk  busi- 
ness all  this  afternoon.  Now  there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much ;  so 
mind  you  stick  to  me  like  a  leech.  It  is  easier  to  turn  the  con- 
versation when  there  are  ladies  in  the  room.' 

'  But  he  may  have  something  important  to  say  to  you — some- 
thing confidential,'  I  object,  not  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  thus 
spending  the  long  hours  between  lunch  and  dinner. 

'  Well,  then,  Sunday  is  not  the  right  day  to  make  such  a  com- 
munication,' retorts  my  husband,  trying  how  far  his  little  finger 
will  go  up  the  thumb  of  my  glove. 

'  Nonsense,  Bryan ! '  I  exclaim,  turning  round  to  stare  at 
him  in  astonishment,  it  being  the  first  hint  I  have  had  of  any 
Sabbatarian  prejudices  on  his  part.  '  You  had  much  better  go 
into  the  library  with  him  after  luncheon  for  half  an  hour  and  get 
it  over.' 

1  It  is  such  a  shocking  example  for  the  servants,'  declares 
Bryan,  wagging  his  head  sanctimoniously. 

'  Why,  you  might  be  reading  sermons,  for  all  they  know  !  You 
are  spoiling  those  gloves.' 

'  You  be  a  good  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,'  returns  my  husband, 
*  and  I  will  write  to  Paris  for  a  boxful  of  new  gloves  for  you. 
Miss  Jolliffe  says  they  are  making  them  now  of  a  different  shade 
of  tan.' 

'  I  don't  want  Miss  Jolliffe's  taste  brought  to  bear  upon  my 
things,'  I  retort  ungratefully  ;  '  she  always  looks  as  if  her  own 
clothes  were  bought  at  a  fair  and  put  on  with  a  pitchfork.  Well, 
if  you  are  so  anxious  for  my  society  all  the  afternoon,  you  shall 
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have  it ;  but  I  think  you  are  treating  Sir  Joseph  rather  badly. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  say  to  you  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever,'  avers  my  husband.  *  But  you  know  how 
bad  for  me  all  business  is.  That  was  the  one  thing  my  doctors 
agreed  upon — I  have  told  you  so  before — that  I  was  not  to  be 
bothered  about  business.' 

I  submit  to  his  wishes  accordingly — my  conscience  pricks  me 
less  when  I  am  making  myself  uncomfortable  to  please  him ;  but 
very  uncomfortable  and  undignified  I  find  it  to  be  the  persistent 
third  when  one  of  two  people  anxiously  desires  my  absence.  I  sit 
by  Bryan's  side  in  the  hall  after  lunch.  I  accompany  him  in  the 
stroll  Sir  Joseph  proposes  later  on  ;  we  pass  the  peach-house  and 
laurel  walks  in  our  ramble,  and  at  that  moment  I  should  have 
stoutly  refused  to  leave  Bryan,  even  had  Sir  Joseph  demanded  it 
of  me  point  blank.  But  my  ardour  cools  as  the  afternoon  wears 
on,  and  when  poor  Sir  Joseph  rises  after  tea  and  says,  in  impera- 
tive tones,  '  Now,  Mansfield,  if  you  will  come  into  the  library 
with  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shall  be  much  obliged,'  I  fix 
my  eyes  on  the  carpet  in  front  of  me  and  studiously  avoid  the 
look  Bryan  throws  over  his  shoulder. 

'  If  you  really  wish  it,'  he  responds  with  a  reluctant  cough  ; 
then  rises  slowly  and  pauses.  '  You  come  too,  Esme,'  slipping  his 
hand  through  my  arm.  '  You  can  answer  those  notes  you  got  this 
morning.' 

*  There  is  no  need  to  disturb  Esme,'  exclaims    Sir   Joseph 
hastily.     '  It  is  a  mistake  to  trouble  ladies  with  business.' 

'  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  wife/  declares  Bryan,  with  much 
dignity ;  '  and  I  like  to  have  her  with  me.' 

*  I  must  request  you  to  give  me  an  interview  alone,'  persists 
Sir  Joseph.     '  I  cannot  go  thoroughly  into  our  money  transactions 
in  a  lady's  presence.' 

Thus  cornered,  my  husband  turns  feebly  towards  me.  Jacquetta 
and  Frances  are  looking  on  in  silent  curiosity.  For  Bryan's  own 
sake  I  must  not  shelter  him  any  longer  behind  my  petticoats. 

(  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  answered  those  notes  before  church,' 
I  remark,  with  elaborate  unconsciousness ;  and  as  I  draw  my  arm 
away  from  his  compelling  hand  I  give  him  a  little  push  forward. 
*  So  that  I  am  quite  free  now  to  play  to  Jacquetta.' 

The  interview  is  a  long  one,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  Sir 
Joseph  had  demanded  stretching  itself  out  into  more  than  fourfold, 
until  the  first  gong  disturbs  their  conference. 
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'  May  I  come  in  ? '  I  ask,  tapping  at  Bryan's  door  as  I  hear 
him  enter  his  dressing-room.  *  You  are  not  vexed  with  me,  dear, 
are  you  ?  I  did  not  go  into  the  library  with  you  only  because  I 
thought  it  looked  so  very  bad — so  marked.' 

*  It  does  not  matter ;  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference,' 
answers  Bryan  absently.     His  face  is  flushed  and  his  expression, 
usually  so  impassive,  strikes  me  as  scared. 

*  What  is  it  all  about  ?  '  I  ask  curiously.    '  You  might  tell  me, 
Bryan.     I  will  not  talk  of  it.' 

'  The  old  fellow  gave  me  some  money  to  invest  for  him  twelve 
months  ago,  and  now  he  is  bothering  me  about  giving  up  the 
securities— obstinate  old  fool ! — when  he  is  getting  high  interest.' 

«  What  interest  ?  ' 

'  Eight  per  cent.' 

'  Dear  me  !  that  is  very  high,  isn't  it,  Bryan  ?  What  did  you 
invest  the  money  in  ?  ' 

<  Now,  my  dear  child,  what  possible  difference  can  that  make 
to  you  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  you  begin  to  bait  me  too.  I 
am  bothered  enough  already  about  money  without  having  to  give 
explanations  at  home.' 

4 1  don't  want  you  to  give  explanations  at  home,'  I  answer 
gently.  '  I  know  I  don't  understand  business  affairs ;  but  if  you 
are  at  all  short  of  money  we  ought  to  economise,  I  think.  We 
are  spending  it  like  water  just  now.  I  should  be  quite  willing 
to  shut  up  the  house  and  go  abroad  for  the  winter  if  you  wished  it.' 

*  You  are  a  good   little   soul,'  says   Bryan,  looking  queerly  at 
me.     '  Yes,  it  is  very  likely  we   may  have   to  go  abroad.     But 
whatever  you  do,  don't  say  a  word  to  anyone.' 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  say  a  word  to  anyone  about  Bryan's 
money  transactions  ;  they  interest  me  too  little.  If  he  suddenly  in- 
formed me  that  we  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  I  verily  believe 
I  should  receive  the  news  with  resigned  indifference.  I  imagine 
that  the  human  capacity  for  trouble  is  limited,  and  if  one's  mind 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  passionate  regret  and  longing,  minor  details, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  carriage,  a  French  maid,  a  fine  house,  but 
feebly  swell  the  overflow. 

I  am,  however,  sufficiently  alive  to  my  surroundings  to  be 
very  glad  when  the  Yarboroughs  take  their  departure  on  Monday 
morning  by  the  first  possible  train  after  breakfast.  Sir  Joseph  has 
been  behaving  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  since  his  interview  with 
Bryan.  He  has  utterly  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  conversation 
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with  either  Frances  or  my  husband ;  he  has  snapped  at  Jacquetta, 
and  has  been  civil  to  me  only.  I  am  uneasy  rather  than  gratified 
at  this  mark  of  distinction,  seeing  that  I  resigned  myself  long 
ago  to  the  cold  shadow  of  his  disfavour.  Can  he  be  suffering  from 
tardy  twinges  of  remorse  at  his  officious  interference  in  my  love 
affairs?  Yet  that  would  scarcely  have  prompted  him  to  come 
back  from  the  door  after  saying  good-bye  and  after  Jacquetta  had 
been  warmly  tucked  up  in  her  corner  of  the  brougham,  and 
remark  to  me — 

'  I  hope  you  will  remember,  my  dear  Esme,  that  my  house  is 
always  open  to  you,  and  that  should — er — -circumstances — er — 
ever  render  it  desirable  for  you  to  return  to  my  roof,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  receive  you.' 

I  am  too  astonished  to  find  a  suitable  reply  before  he  again 
takes  his  leave,  for  good  this  time.  What  '  circumstances  '  could 
possibly  render  it  desirable  for  me  to  return  to  his  roof  ? 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

'NOTHING  TO  DO.' 

Now  that  the  Yarboroughs  have  gone  I  am  thankful  to  be  able 
to  drop  my  mask  and  subside  into  utter  listlessness. 

With  Frances  and  Bryan  there  is  no  need  for  feigning.  Bryan 
would  never  guess  anything  that  was  not  told  him  in  so  many  words, 
or  presented  to  his  outward  vision  in  black  and  white ;  and  Frances 
knows  too  much  to  be  imposed  upon  by  spurious  cheerfulness. 

So  I  fold  my  hands  in  front  of  me  and  give  the  reins  to  my 
regrets. 

The  consequence  is  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  my  body 
is  always  tired,  my  appetite  has  disappeared,  and  my  bones  begin 
to  start  out  in  unaccustomed  places. 

One  morning  Julie  announces  to  me  that  she  has  been  obliged 
to  reduce  the  bodices  of  madame  by  a  whole  inch,  and  is  disgusted 
to  find  her  news  received  with  laughter.  I  cannot  help  being  tickled 
at  the  idea,  that,  like  Grlorvina,  'all  me  frocks  have  to  be  taken  in.' 

By  slow  degrees  a  curious,  hard  resentment  against  Allan 
comes  over  me.  It  is  so  cruel  of  him  to  go  away  and  abandon 
me  to  my  trouble,  simply  because  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  my 
husband  always  by  me.  He  prefers  to  leave  me  rather  than 
endure  worry.  He  chooses  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
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happening  to  me  day  by  day.  I  may  be  well  or  ill,  glad  or  sorry, 
he  does  not  know ;  and  as  time  goes  on  he  will  not  care. 

I  had  a  nasty  kick  on  my  ankle  at  a  crowded  meet  last  week ; 
but  for  the  stirrup-iron  it  must  have  been  serious,  and,  as  it  was, 
my  habit  was  cut  through  and  my  foot  bruised.  Bryan  was  in 
genuine  distress.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  when  I  would  fain  have 
forgotten  the  whole  subject,  he  was  still  running  it  to  death,  with 
objurgations  upon  the  careless  groom  who  rode  the  offending 
horse,  with  devout  wishes  that  his  own  ankle  rather  than  mine 
had  received  the  injury,  and  with  recommendations  of  drastic 
remedies  compared  with  which  the  original  bruise  would  have 
been  a  trifle.  For  all  Allan  knows,  I  may  be  killed  out  hunting 
any  day;  he  has  rejected  all  communication  with  me. 

And  so — it  being  but  sober  truth  that  '  to  be  wroth  with  one 
we  love  doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain ' — I  fret  and  torture 
myself  by  alternately  dwelling  with  grim  insistence  upon  his 
selfishness,  as  I  angrily  call  it,  which  has  dug  a  bottomless  abyss 
between  us ;  and  then  weakly  falling  into  hour-long  reveries  in 
which  I  picture  him  beside  me  with  such  vividness  that  I  can 
almost  feel  the  touch  of  his  lips  on  mine. 

Sometimes  a  strong  desire  to  write  to  him  assails  me ;  not  a 
love-letter,  but  just  a  few  friendly  words  centred  around  a  plausible 
excuse.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  one.  He  left  a  tiny  pencil-case 
in  the  drawing-room — what  more  natural  than  that  I  should  send 
it  to  him  ?  Ordinary  civility  would  necessitate  a  reply ;  and  how 
I  should  welcome  even  the  curtest  note  ! 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation.  I  cannot  control  my 
thoughts,  struggle  as  I  may  ;  but  I  can  and  will  control  my  actions. 
The  pencil-case,  lying  where  he  left  it,  has  become  the  most 
precious  object  in  the  house  to  me ;  it  is  on  a  little  table  beside 
my  own  particular  chair,  where  Allan  put  it  one  day  when  he 
had  been  making  a  rough  sketch  of  an  Indian  idol.  Fifty  times 
I  have  wondered  what  I  should  do  with  that  pencil-case  ;  and  at 
last  I  find  myself  actually  concocting  a  note  which  might  with 
the  utmost  propriety  accompany  it  to  its  owner. 

This  will  not  do.  I  put  on  my  wraps,  and  taking  the  offending 
object  all  too  tenderly  in  my  bare  hand,  walk  half  a  mile  to  the 
big  pond  and  hurl  it  beyond  reach  in  its  muddy  waters. 

How  I  envy  those  happy  people  whose  lives  are  full  of  work ! 

In  these  days  of  misery  and  wretchedness  which  have  come 
upon  me  it  is  the  utter  want  of  occupation  which  is  the  hardest 
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thing  to  struggle  against.  If  I  had  only  some  honest,  genuine 
work  which  must  be  got  through  or  other  people  would  suffer 
thereby,  some  matter-of-fact  employment  which  demanded  my 
best  attention,  I  am  sure  I  could  control  my  thoughts  in  time  and 
bridle  my  wandering  fancy.  I  daresay  there  would  be  moments 
in  which  the  painful  longing  for  the  sight,  the  touch  of  Allan, 
would  seize  me  and  assert  its  mastery ;  but  hard  work  would  be 
a  powerful  rival,  and  would  drive  it  into  the  background  for  at 
least  a  few  hours  of  each  day. 

But  how  am  I  to  find  work  ?  What  am  I  able  to  do  ?  Her 
house  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  woman's  kingdom  ;  but  how 
astonished  the  servants  would  be  if  I  suddenly  expressed  my 
intention  of  occupying  myself  with  domestic  affairs,  and  how  very 
uncomfortable  everything  would  become  in  consequence  !  I  have 
never  been  able  to  sympathise  with  those  worthy  ladies  who  devote 
long  hours  to  meditating  upon  the  shortcomings  of  their  domestics, 
and  I  have  always  noticed  that  if  servants  can  do  their  work  at 
all,  they  will  do  it  all  the  better  for  being  given  a  free  hand. 

I  make  some  feeble  attempts  at  visiting  the  poor ;  but  I  find 
that  the  result  in  each  cottage  is  the  same.  My  presence  is  more 
or  less  politely  endured,  and  the  appeal  to  my  purse  is  more  or 
less  undisguised  according  to  the  character  of  the  occupant. 

I  order  various  charitable  periodicals  from  town,  which  under 
diverse  headings  pretend  to  show  how  sickness  and  poverty  can  be 
relieved  by  individual  effort  at  home.  It  is  the  same  tale  with 
them  all.  Their  organisations  are  all  complete  and  perfect,  their 
band  of  workers  willing  and  efficient — and  they  only  want  money. 

At  last,  to  my  delight,  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  least  pre- 
tentious of  them  I  find  a  request  for  some  red  flannel  jackets  for 
the  children  of  a  convalescent  home — to  wear  in  bed.  Eagerly  I 
order  the  ponies,  and  drive  into  Fairley,  where  I  spend  my  last 
half-crown  in  buying  the  necessary  material ;  and  the  days  I  pass 
cutting  out  and  making  the  little  garments  (aided  and  abetted 
by  the  astonished  Julie)  are  the  most  peaceful  which  have  dawned 
upon  me  since  Allan  went  away.  Still,  making  two  dozen  red  flannel 
jackets  is  not  serious  occupation  for  a  lifetime. 

I  meditate  long  and  often  upon  the  course  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  towards  Frances.  Just  at  first  the  desire  to  be  revenged 
upon  her,  to  make  her  smart,  somehow  or  other,  for  that  cruel 
blow  in  the  dark,  is  overpowering.  And  vengeance  would  be  so 
easy.  She  has  no  one  to  defend  her.  Bryan  hates  her,  and  would 
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be  delighted  to  hear  that  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  ;  he  has  often 
hinted  to  me  in  confidential  moments  that  he  finds  her  presence  a 
troublesome  restraint,  and  has  suggested  that  she  might  spend 
part  of  the  year  at  least  with  the  Yarboroughs. 

The  sight  of  her  pretty,  delicately-tinted  face  has  suddenly 
grown  almost  intolerable  to  me.  How  dense  I  have  been  not  to 
suspect  her  long  ago !  Is  not  duplicity  written  in  every  line  of 
her  curving  red  mouth,  and  deceit  harboured  in  her  slanting 
blue  eyes  ?  Have  I  ever  heard  her  express  a  kind  thought  or 
seen  her  do  one  unselfish  action?  Surely  retaliation  is  but  just. 

But  by  degrees,  saner,  better  feelings  take  possession  of  me. 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  mete  out  punishment  to  my  sister  ?  Am 
I  so  open,  so  candid,  that  I  should  arrogate  to  myself  vengeance 
upon  deceit  ?  Am  I  not  sinning  in  thought  each  day,  each  hour, 
against  God  and  against  my  husband — not  wilfully,  just  Lord,  but 
helplessly — oh,  so  helplessly  ? 

How  can  he  mercie  ever  hope  to  have, 
Who  mercie  unto  others  will  not  show  ? 

How  can  I  pray  night  and  morning,  '  forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  if 
I  will  not  add  '  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us '  ? 

So  gradually  and  slowly  I  forsake  all  plans  of  revenge,  influ- 
enced thereto  by  vague,  childish  notions  of  barter  with  Heaven; 
if  I  forgive  Frances,  perhaps  Grod  will  help  me  and  send  me,  in 
some  mysterious  fashion,  rest  and  peace. 

I  am  almost  entirely  alone  just  now. 

Frances  keeps  out  of  my  way,  feeling,  one  would  hope,  ill  at 
ease  in  my  society,  now  that  I  know  all,  and  being,  besides,  fully 
occupied  in  getting  about  to  distant  meets.  She  has  taken  to 
hunting  with  the  same  pack  of  hounds  as  Major  Johnstone  ;  his 
country  is  so  much  better  than  ours,  she  explains,  the  going  so 
much  freer.  Bryan,  too,  is  scarcely  ever  at  home.  He  has  been 
up  to  town  nearly  every  day  for  the  last  month — indeed,  ever  since 
Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  left  us. 

*  Business,  my  dear,  business,'  he  explains  briefly,  when  I  ques- 
tion him  one  evening  as  to  his  sudden  spasm  of  activity.  '  You 
could  never  imagine  the  trouble  old  Yarborough  is  entailing  upon 
me  by  his  meddlesome  fussiness.  I  am  more  worried  than  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I  look  upon  his  want  of  confidence  as  insulting — 
positively  insulting.' 

4  Why  don't  you  give  up  his  securities  and  let  him  manage  his 
money  himself?  '  I  ask,  not  unnaturally. 
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Bryan  eyes  me  with  his  round  vacant  gaze. 

'  I  wish  I  could,'  he  returns  absently.  « By  Jove  !  I  wish  I 
could ! ' 

'  Why  can't  you  ?  ' 

'  Because — well — because Now,  look  here,  my  dear  girl, 

if  I  talked  to  you  for  an  hour  on  end  I  could  never  make  you 
understand  the  nature  of  these  floating  securities — floating,'  re- 
peats Bryan,  well  pleased  with  the  word,  and  making  a  sort  of 
swimming  motion  with  his  hands — *  floating.  But  here's  something 
you  can  understand.  I  am  going  to  have  your  portrait  painted. 
There  now ! ' 

4  Nonsense,  Bryan  !  How  can  you  have  my  portrait  painted 
down  here  ?  ' 

'  I  never  said  it  was  to  be  done  down  here,  did  I  ?  No,  it  is 
all  arranged.  Blakely  is  going  to  do  it,  and  you  are  to  come  up  to 
town  with  me  for  sittings  three  times  a  week.' 

'  What  an  extraordinary  arrangement ! '  I  exclaim.  '  If  you 
want  me  to  be  painted,  why  can't  you  leave  it  till  we  go  to  town 
in  the  spring  ?  ' 

'  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  between  now  and  the 
spring,'  returns  my  husband  with  Delphic  vagueness. 

*  And  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  short  of  money  ! 
Bryan,  do  put  it  off,  please.     Blakely  is  the  most  expensive  man 
you  can  go  to.' 

'I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  that,'  says  Bryan  importantly. 
1 1  am  not  going  to  have  any  second-rate  fellow  painting  my  wife.' 

'But  the  money '  I  begin  again,  when  my  husband  in- 
terrupts me  impatiently. 

*  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  you  lately,  Esme.     You 
used  to  be  the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to  get  on  with ;  but 
now  you  are  always  arguing.     I  tell    you   the  money    for  your 
portrait  is  as  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
I  have  set  my  mind  on  it.     It  is  hard,  I  must  say,  that  just  when 
I  am  worried  to  death  out  of  doors,  you  should  suddenly  take 
to  crossing  me  at  home.' 

Whereupon  I  collapse  into  abject  submission.  I  am  wronging 
my  husband,  all  unconsciously  to  him,  in  such  deep  though  subtle 
fashion,  that  I  am  over-sensitive  to  any  reproach  he  may  choose  to 
make.  And,  after  all,  how  can  I  judge  business  matters  of  which 
I  know  nothing  ?  Bryan  has  thrown  out  some  extraordinary  hints 
lately,  but  he  must  have  plenty  of  capital  to  fall  back  upon.  Uncle 
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Frank  used  always  to  groan,  and  say  he  was  utterly  ruined  as 
regularly  as  each  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  nothing  ever  came 
of  it.  So  I  accompany  my  husband,  meekly  enough,  to  Mr. 
Blakely's  studio  the  very  next  day. 

'  I  want  him  to  paint  you  in  one  of  your  new  Paris  gowns,'  ex- 
plains Bryan  on  our  way  thither,  '  but  he  won't  commit  himself  to 
anything  until  he  has  seen  you.  Mind  you  describe  to  him  that 
yellow  brocade  La  Ferriere  sent  over  the  other  day.' 

But  Mr.  Blakely  pronounces  for  black  in  spite  of  Bryan's 
glowing  account  of  the  treasures  of  my  wardrobe. 

'Black!'  exclaims  my  husband  disgustedly.  'Why,  every 
woman  has  a  black  gown,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  smarter 
she  looks  in  colours.' 

'  I  will  do  you  in  transparent  black  against  a  grey  background,' 
rnuses  Mr.  Blakely,  gazing  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side  and 
smoothing  his  long  hair  contentedly  down  his  cheeks.  {  I  have 
long  wished  for  a  fit  subject  for  black.' 

'  At  any  rate  she  must  have  her  diamonds  on,'  interposes  Bryan 
eagerly.  '  I  forgot  about  the  diamonds  ;  they  will  show  up  well  on 
black.' 

'  I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  will  be  entirely  without  orna- 
ments,' remarks  Mr.  Blakely  as  absently  as  if  he  were  deaf. 

'  Conceited  ass  ! '  ejaculates  Bryan  as  we  leave  the  studio,  after 
some  further  discussion  as  to  the  accessories  and  size  of  the  canvas. 
'  If  I  had  known  he  was  going  to  give  himself  these  idiotic  airs 
I  would  have  stipulated  for  the  choice  of  the  gown  before  I  took 
you  there.' 

'  After  all,  dear,  black  is  very  safe,'  I  say  soothingly  ;  '  and  you 
know  he  might  have  insisted  on  something  much  worse.  He  would 
do  old  Lady  Morgan  as  a  Swiss  peasant,  and  her  husband  did  not 
like  it  at  all.' 

Upon  hearing  which  awful  fate  Bryan  consoles  himself  for  my 
sable  garb ;  at  least  he  has  escaped  the  indignity  of  seeing  his 
wife  depicted  as  a  peasant. 

So,  three  days  a  week,  I  drag  my  weary  body  up  to  town ;  I  am 
nearly  always  tired  now,  though  I  used  to  be  such  a  strong  girl. 
At  first  I  hate  going ;  but  one  day  as  I  drive  past  the  hospital  for 
children,  which  stands  about  half-way  between  the  station  and 
Mr.  Blakely's  house,  the  happy  idea  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps 
they  will  let  me  spend  some  time  there  every  afternoon  on  my  way 
home.  It  would  make  me  almost  happy  to  think  I  could  be  of 
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the  least  use  in  amusing  one  sick  child.  To  my  great  delight,  I 
am  heartily  welcomed  ;  the  hospital  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  neigh- 
bourhood, and  not  overrun  with  fine  ladies. 

Instead  of  dreading  my  days  in  town,  I  now  look  forward  to 
them.  During  the  sittings  in  the  morning  I  may  rest  and  let  my 
thoughts  wander  without  hindrance  or  interruption.  Mr.  Blakely, 
by  the  way,  is  making  the  shadowiest,  most  emaciated  of  studies,, 
all  eyes  and  cloudy  black  draperies  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  for  a 
while  at  least,  I  forget  my  troubles  and  my  regrets  in  watching 
bright  smiles  upon  thin  little  faces,  and  listening  to  confidential 
prattle  in  childish  voices. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DUNNED. 

CHRISTMAS  has  come  and  gone. 

By  will  of  the  servants  and  not  from  the  least  desire  of  our 
own,  we  have  dined  upon  coarsely  gigantic  turkey  and  deadly 
plum-pudding,  and  have  had  puffy  mince  pies  placed  before  us 
npon  every  possible  occasion.  We  have  endured  an  extra  Sunday 
thrust  unaccustomedly  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  have 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  compliments  of  the  season  in  varied 
forms  of  atrocity.  Trumpets  have  brayed  and  bells  have  pealed 
outside  our  door  in  the  dead  of  night ;  chorales,  lacking  the 
fundamental  principle  of  unanimity,  have  been  yelled  in  our  tor- 
tured ears  by  hoarse  voices,  and  bagpipes  have  added  their  shrill 
tones  to  the  nocturnal  clamour. 

Our  walls  have  been  scratched  with  promiscuous  boughs  of 
holly ;  nails  have  been  driven  through  sacred  places  by  remorse- 
less hands,  and  from  them  nooses  of  evergreen  roping  hang  in 
reasonless  festoons. 

Much,  and  apparently  ceaseless,  feasting  and  wassail  have  been 
carried  on  downstairs,  for  the  gait  of  various  individuals  whose 
avocations  call  them  to  the  back  door  is  invariably  more  uncertain 
upon  departure  than  upon  arrival. 

'  I  really  think  we  seem  to  have  twice  as  many  posts  this  week 
as  last;  the  postmen  must  live  in  the  house,'  I  remark  one 
morning,  taking  up  the  second  pile  of  letters  that  have  arrived 
to-day  with  a  reluctant  gesture. 

For  alas !  alas !  their  tale  is  one  and  all  the  same.     Outside 
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they  differ  widely  in  appearance,  from  Madame  Duchesne's  aristo- 
cratically sprawling  handwriting  upon  extra  cream-laid,  gold- 
stamped,  violet-scented  note  paper  down  to  Job  Spriggins'  niggling 
little  characters  upon  a  dirty  blue  halfpenny  wrapper  ;  but  inside 
their  purport  is  alike.  Bills,  bills,  bills.  They  all  want  money  ; 
some  more,  some  less  ;  some  are  content  with  a  brief  '  To  account 
rendered,'  whilst  others  hint  with  thinly-veiled  determination  that 
money  they  must  and  will  have. 

Apparently  we  have  paid  for  nothing  since  our  marriage,  for 
here  amongst  more  recent  claims  are  the  backstanding  items  of 
goods  ordered  in  London  last  March  on  our  way  abroad. 

4  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  worry  me  about  those  trifles,'  cries 
Bryan  irritably  as  I  venture  into  the  library  with  half-a-dozen  of 
the  most  pressing  accounts  in  my  hand.  '  I  don't  know  what  the  i 
tradespeople  all  mean  by  dunning  for  their  money  within  twelve 
months.  Put  the  cursed  things  into  the  waste-paper  basket ; 
there  are  about  fifty  there  that  I  have  shoved  in  this  morning  to 
keep  them  company.  Madame  Duchesne,  seventy-five  pounds ; 
Dreysehoek,  a  hundred  and  five,  &c.  &c.  Bagatelles,  mere  baga- 
telles. Shove  them  in  and  don't  worry  me  for  nothing.'  Then 
as  I  move  submissively  towards  the  door,  he  calls  me  back. 

'  Give  me  a  kiss  before  you  go,  darling.  I  didn't  mean  to 
speak  sharply  to  you ;  only  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn.  You 
will  always  stick  to  me,  Esme,  won't  you  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  I  will,'  I  answer  steadily.     (  But  I  wish  you  would 
not  keep  me  in  the  dark  like  this.     You  ought  to  tell  me  what  is 
troubling  you  ;  something  about  money,  of  course  ? ' 

Bryan  knits  his  brows  and  looks  out  of  the  window.  He  is 
standing  in  front  of  a  large  tin  box  full  of  bundles  of  papers — 
not  letters,  but  rolls  of  semi-transparent  whitey-brown  paper, 
closely  covered  with  greenish  marks. 

*  This  is  what  I  will  do,'  he  says  at  last.     '  I  will  tell  you  every 
thing  to-morrow.     I  am  going  up  to  town  by  the  early  train,  but 
when  I  come  home  in  the  evening  you  shall  know  all  about  it.' 

'  Come  here,  Esme,'  calls  out  Frances,  as  I  emerge  from  the 
library  and  cross  the  hall.  '  See  what  a  number  of  robins  have 
collected  around  the  bread  you  threw  out  after  breakfast.  Come 
quietly  or  you  will  frighten  them  away.' 

And  as  I  steal  up  gently  behind  her  she  stretches  out  her  hand 
and  draws  me  close,  so  that  we  both  look  out  of  the  same  window 
pane.  The  old  familiar  touch,  grown,  alas  !  so  newly  unfamiliar, 
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and  the  vague,  home-like  scent  of  her  hair  and  gown  recall  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  our  childhood.  '  Do  you  remember  that  fat 
old  robin  who  used  to  peck  his  wife  when  she  came  for  the  crumbs 
outside  the  schoolroom  window  at  Billington  ?  '  I  ask,  rubbing  my 
cheek  caressingly  against  my  sister's.  What  is  the  use  of  coldly 
forgiving  a  person  if  one  is  not  ready  to  l  kiss  and  make  friends  '  ? 

'  Yes,  but,  after  all,  when  he  had  finished  his  own  breakfast, 
he  used  to  keep  the  others  off  until  she  had  had  hers.  A  husband 
is  a  useful  appendage  sometimes.' 

'  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  major  ?  ' 

'Pretty  well.  He  is  hooked,  I  trust  and  believe,  but  not 
landed  yet.  He  still  pulls  at  the  line  occasionally,  and  I  sadly 
want  some  one  to  help  me  with  a  landing  net.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  marry  him,  Francie  ?  ' 

'  Heaven  knows  ! '  she  answers  with  baffling  lightness.  *  A 
more  eligible  than  he  may  appear  on  the  scene  before  we  reach 
that  crisis.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  rather  sighing  for  the  useful  appendage 
of  a  husband  just  now.' 

*  So  I  was,'  she  confesses  frankly ;  '  but   only  that  he  might 
pay  my  bills.' 

Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  the  reason  of  her  sudden 
friendliness  has  chillingly  become  manifest  to  me,  she  says — 

*  I  am  awfully  hard  up,  Esme  dear.     Do  you  think  you  could 
help  me  ?     Look  at  these  horrid  bills  I  got  this  morning.'     And 
she  pulls  a  roll  from  her  pocket. 

It  is  a  little  mortifying  to  find  that  she  only  spoke  kindly  to 
me  because  she  wanted  money ;  but  the  fact  is  accepted  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  the  one  who  wrongs  to  forget  than  the  wronged 
one  ;  so  I  swallow  my  disappointment  as  best  I  may. 

f  You  should  have  the  money  this  minute  if  I  could  give  it  to 
you,'  I  answer,  and  then  pause,  hesitating.  I  must  not  betray 
Bryan's  secrets  to  Frances. 

'  Oh !  I  know  you  cannot  give  me  the  money,'  she  exclaims 
impatiently.  '  I  found  out  long  ago  that  Bryan  does  not  trust 
you  with  cash.  But  you  can  ask  him  for  a  cheque,  can't  you  ? 
And  do  you  mind  not  saying  that  it  is  for  me  ?  He  would  be 
sure  to  make  some  nasty  remarks.' 

Then  as  I  stand  confusedly  before  her,  twisting  the  bills  about, 
she  changes  her  tone  and  begins  coaxingly— 

4  Choose  your  time  when  you  like.     I  don't  want  you  to  burst 
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into  the  library  this  very  moment,  and  present  them  at  his  head 
like  a  loaded  revolver.  Wait  for  an  opportunity,  and  one  day 
when  his  cheque-book  is  open  and  his  heart  tender  wheedle  a 
little  more  out  of  him.  There,  now ;  I  won't  take  them  back ; 
you  try  what  you  can  do.  And  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,'  with  a 
relieved  laugh,  as  she  sees  the  obnoxious  documents  slipped  into 
a  drawer  of  my  writing-table.  '  From  close  observation  of  your 
married  life  I  have  laid  a  lesson  to  heart  for  future  guidance,  a 
lesson  which  applies  in  fifty  ways,  but  is  comprised  in  the  one 
word  "  settlements."  How  on  earth  we  could  have  been  so  confid- 
ing as  to  let  you  marry  Bryan  without  some  arrangement  about 
pin-money  passes  my  comprehension  !  This  fair  hand,'  shaking 
her  pretty  slim  fingers  in  the  air,  '  is  bestowed  on  no  man  until 
he  has  shown  a  proper  sentiment  with  regard  to  settlements.' 

'  If  you  don't  take  care  you  will  overreach  yourself,'  I  retort ; 
*  like  the  young  lady  who  betrayed  such  overwhelming  interest 
in  the  prospects  of  her  children  by  a  possible  second  marriage 
that  her  fiance  prudently  decamped.' 

'  Poor  thing !  I  suppose  she  had  no  one  to  look  after  her 
affairs  for  her,'  muses  Frances  sympathetically. 

Next  morning  Bryan  goes  up  to  town  by  the  nine  o'clock  train 
and  Frances  starts  a  little  later  for  a  meet  twelve  miles  off. 

*  I  wish  you  had  been  coming  with  me,'  she  remarks  as  she 
stands  waiting  for  the  horses  to  be  brought  round  ;  '  but  I  must 
confess  you  don't  look  up  to  such  a  long  day.  It  is  the  cold 
weather,  I  suppose,  that  makes  you  so  white.' 

'  What  kind  of  sandwiches  have  you  got  ? '  I  inquire  irrele- 
vantly, peeping  into  her  neat  little  case.  It  is  all  very  well  to  for- 
give and  even  to  forget ;  but  the  author  of  my  changed  appearance 
can  scarcely  expect  her  victim  to  impute  it  mendaciously  to  the 
cold  weather  for  the  sake  of  making  conversation  with  her. 

'  Pate  de  foie  gras,'  answers  Frances.  *  I  always  think  foie 
gras  is  to  be  earned  and  not  lightly  trifled  with  ;  but  I  shall  be 
six  hours  in  the  saddle  to-day.  Well,  good-bye  !  Take  care  of 
yourself.' 

Off  she  goes,  looking  as  fresh  and  fair  as  a  daisy  or  a  spring 
morning — or  any  other  poetical  simile  applicable  to  youth  and 
health  and  unclouded  spirits.  I  have  had  many  qualms  about 
allowing  her  to  hunt  alone — she  is  so  gay  and  pretty;  but, 
Major  Johnstone  having  declared  himself  fully  persuaded  that  the 
constant  presence  of  a  dragon  is  insulting  to  a  young  lady's  powers 
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of  taking  care  of  herself,  my  remonstrances  have  been  summarily 
scouted.  I  am  obliged  to  be  content,  therefore,  with  seeing  that 
she  has  a  trustworthy  groom  and  that  he  is  well  mounted. 

Now  I  have  the  long  day  before  me.  Since  Christmas  I  have 
made  it  a  duty  to  practise  for  so  many  hours  each  morning,  to 
study  harmony  and  to  read  Grerman  ;  but  these  self-appointed, 
self-concerned  tasks  are  unsatisfactory  stop-gaps  to  haunting 
memory.  No  one  is  the  worse  when  my  hands  slip  off  the  keys  and 
the  recollection  of  Allan's  voice  fills  my  mind — my  very  bodily 
ears  seem  often  to  hear  the  tones  of  treasured  sentences. 

It  affects  no  one  but  myself  if  the  exercises  in  counterpoint 
transform  themselves  into  an  imaginary  letter  in  which  I  beg 
Allan  to  come  and  see  me  ;  or  if  the  crabbed  Grerman  characters 
carry  me  back  to  the  old  schoolroom  at  Billington  where  he  and 
I  spent  a  whole  afternoon  once  looking  out  the  translation  of  a 
technical  German  riddle. 

But  to-day  I  will  have  a  holiday.  I  have  not  indulged  myself 
in  a  long,  uninterrupted  reverie  for  some  time  past ;  I  have  been 
living  upon  snatched  half-hours  and  filched  moments.  To-day  I 
will  give  way  to  my  grief  and  let  my  thoughts  ramble  as  they  will. 

I  make  my  shivering  way  to  the  peach-house. 

This  is  how  Allan  was  leaning  against  the  door  when  I  turned 
the  corner  of  that  walk  ;  he  came  across  that  grass  plot  to  meet 
me.  If  only  once  a  week,  once  a  month,  I  could  come  out  here  and 
talk  to  Allan  for  half  an  hour,  what  a  different  thing  my  life  would 
be  !  I  could  endure  anything  then.  It  is  the  utter  loss  of  him 
which  robs  me  of  all  strength ;  even  now,  with  the  short  walk  from 
the  house,  my  legs  are  trembling  beneath  me.  I  sit  down  upon 
the  doorstep  of  the  peach-house  and  abandon  myself  to  keenest 
self-pity.  What  a  terrible  future  lies  before  me !  Shall  I  live 
through  it,  I  wonder,  to  be  an  old  woman,  and  will  the  callousness 
of  age  help  me  to  forget  the  suffering  of  my  youth  ? 

Nor  can  I  even  hope  for  death.  How  can  I,  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  my  love,  pray  to  be  summoned  to  the  nearer  presence 
of  the  All-pure  ?  Yet,  Gfod  is  merciful ;  perhaps  I  am  punished 
now,  instead  of  hereafter,  for  the  sin  I  have  committed.  For  it 
is  a  sin  to  marry  for  money ;  of  that  I  am  certain.  And  its 
punishment  is  speedy.  One  suffers  or  one  deteriorates. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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GOOD   ADVICE. 

IT  has  been  stated  by  a  physician  of  experience  that  more  persons 
are  put  out  of  the  world  without  discovery  in  that  square  mile  of 
which  Belgrave  Square  is  the  centre  than  elsewhere  in  all  Eng- 
land, the  inhabitants   of  that   region  being  peculiarly  liable  to 
temptation  to  that  crime,  from  the  system  of  primogeniture  and 
other  causes,  and  also  too  highly-placed  to  be  troubled  by  the 
vulgar  interference   of  a   coroner's  inquest.     It  should  be  some 
compensation  to  middle-class  people  living,  for  example,  at  Ken- 
sington to  reflect  that  they  cannot  be  cut  off  prematurely  by 
their  nearest  relatives  without  some  stir  being  made  about  it ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  since  there  was  no  inquest  upon  the 
body  of  Mr.  Tremenhere,  that  that  gentleman  needed  none.     It 
was  understood,  and  very  properly  so,  since  nothing  could   be 
urged  to  the  contrary,  that  he  died  of  heart  complaint,  as  the 
eminent  doctor  whom  he  had  consulted  had  expected  him  to  do. 
But  though  there  was  no  debate  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death 
there  was  talk  enough  about  the  deceased  himself,  and  many  an 
attractive  '  par.  '  he  made  for  the  newspapers.     It  was  not  every- 
body, it  appeared,  who  had  known  him  that  knew  '  Josh '  was  a 
Hebrew,  till  his  burial  in  the  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Kensal  Green 
put  that  matter  beyond  question.     He  had  certainly  not  been 
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ostentatious  in  professing  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  no  one 
except  Mr.  Allerton  had  any  idea  what  a  stickler  he  had  been 
for  it. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  his  wealth  was  trebled.  If  you 
laid  it  down  in  sovereigns,  as  one  ingenious  reporter  alleged,  it 
would  have  reached  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's ; 
another,  not  to  be  outdone,  added,  '  edgeways.'  Perpendicularly 
in  a  pile,  it  would,  very  nearly,  have  touched  the  moon.  These  cal- 
culations, so  obviously  exaggerated,  and  also  differing  so  materially 
from  one  another,  nevertheless  delighted  the  public.  They  would 
stand  in  knots  opposite  the  red  brick  house  shading  their  eyes 
with  their  hands,  and  point  out  to  one  another  the  room — the 
curtained  one  with  the  window  open — where  the  dead  man  lay 
with  the  lonely  '  watcher  '  by  his  side,  guarding,  after  the  manner 
of  his  race,  what  needed  no  longer  custody. 

No  departed  greatness,  whether  of  genius  or  virtue,  could  have 
excited  one  tenth  of  the  interest  that  hung  round  the  dead  master 
of  millions  ;  but  whither  his  millions  had  gone  interested  them 
vastly  more  than  his  own  destination — which  by  most,  indeed,  was 
taken  for  granted.  '  His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave  '  could 
have  been  justly  said  of  him,  if  not  quite  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  poet.  Poor  Josh  !  His  name,  like  Caesar's,  a  week  ago 
could  have  stood  against  the  world — or,  more  prosaically,  had  been 
*  good '  for  anything ;  and  now  it  was  a  bye-word.  Songs  were 
made  upon  it,  as  Falstaff  threatened  to  make  upon  his  adversary, 
and  sung  in  the  streets,  to  popular  airs :  ignoble  thoughts  wedded 
to  transitory  melodies.  Mr.  Edward  Koscoe,  who  had  left  Lebanon 
Lodge,  and  whom  business  made  peripatetic,  would  sometimes  in- 
voluntarily listen  to  them  in  quiet  streets,  not  knowing  whether 
to  smile  or  to  frown. 

How  could  he  know  till  the  will  had  been  read  ?  There  were 
so  many  things  to  be  considered  before  he  could  look  at  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  friend  in  the  proper  light.  Personally,  he 
had  disliked  him  exceedingly,  and  of  late  much  more  than  ever ;  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced  by  prejudice  of  that  kind.  He 
took  much  broader  views.  He  knew  from  Mr.  Allerton  that  Josh 
had  left  him  what  the  lawyer  evidently  considered  to  be  a  large 
sum,  but  he  might  not  be  a  good  judge  of  size  in  that  respect ;  Mr. 
Allerton  disliked  him — Mr.  Eoscoe  looked  matters  of  this  kind  in 
the  face — and  would  have  grudged  him  his  legacy,  whatever  it 
was.  Still,  it  was  doubtless  a  considerable  sum,  for  Josh  had  been 
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liberal,  and  even  lavish  on  some  occasions ;  and  this  had  been  given 
him,  as  the  lawyer  had  told  him,  for  saving  his  life — unbuttoning 
his  shirt-collar  and  giving  him  brandy  on  a  certain  momentous 
occasion. 

This  was  a  matter  which  Mr.  Roscoe  did  not  look  in  the  face ; 
for  particular  reasons  of  his  own,  the  contemplation  of  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  him.  He  kept  his  thoughts  as  much  as 
possible  fixed  on  the  legacy  itself.  If  it  was  really  large,  that,  of 
course,  would  be  so  far  satisfactory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  very 
size  was,  from  another  point  of  view,  to  be  deprecated.  It  might 
have  been  left  to  him,  not  out  of  gratitude  alone,  but  as  a  species  of 
compensation  for  the  extinction  of  certain  hopes  which  Mr.  Tremen- 
here  had,  he  knew,  suspected  him  of  entertaining.  '  Here  is  your 
money,'  the  testator  seemed  to  be  saying  to  him ;  *  more  than  you 
expected,  and  ten  times  more  than  you  deserved  ;  but  I  have  taken 
care  that  you  get  nothing  more  out  of  me,  or  of  my  family  ;  your 
connection  with  them  henceforth  ceases,  and  is  at  an  end  for  ever.' 

Mr.  Roscoe  not  only  possessed  a  keen  intelligence,  but  a 
knowledge  which  is  falsely  reported  to  be  extremely  rare — he 
knew  himself,  and  even  saw  himself  to  some  extent  as  others  saw 
him :  and  he  saw  himself  pretty  much  as  Josh  had  seen  him. 
This  naturally  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  He  had  long  ago 
taken  such  measures  as  were  possible  to  him  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  opinion  of  his  deceased  friend  ;  but  strong,  nay, 
extreme,  measures  as  they  had  been,  would  they  now  prove  suffi- 
cient ?  This  was  the  question  he  was  constantly  putting  to  him- 
self during  these  days  of  doubt. 

He  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  one  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere's  will  (and  if  he  could  have  read  it,  he 
would  have  given  all  he  had  in  the  world — including  his  legacy— 
to  have  burnt  it)  ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience.  In 
the  handsome  lodgings  he  had  taken  for  himself  near  his  late  em- 
ployer's residence,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration 
— for  if  he  was  not  the  rose,  the  dead  millionaire  himself,  he  had 
been  near  the  rose,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  very  secret 
which  he  yearned  to  learn — he  passed  anxious  hours,  sleepless 
nights.  He  had  been  playing  for  high  stakes ;  he  had  a  strong 
hand,  and  had  played  it  with  admirable  dexterity,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  how  the  game  had  gone. 

As  to  whither  Mr.  Joseph  Tremenhere  had  gone,  that  inquiry 
never  so  much  as  occurred  to  him.  It  interested  him  not  in  the 
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least,  which,  considering  the  intimate  relations  that  had  so  long 
existed  between  the  two  men,  seems  strange.  And  yet,  how  little 
thought  do  most  of  us  give  to  the  condition  of  those  who  have  left 
us  for  ever,  however  close  have  been  the  ties  that  bound  us  to 
them  when  they  were  on  earth ;  less,  upon  the  whole,  than  if  they 
had  undertaken  a  long  journey  upon  this  planet,  and  concerning 
whom,  leaning  on  our  garden  '  spud '  in  the  summer  weather,  we 
wonder  how  they  are  getting  on  in  New  York  or  Melbourne. 
What  Mr.  Roscoe  thought  of  was  not  Mr.  Tremenhere  but  Mr. 
Tremenhere's  money  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  everybody  else 
was  thinking,  though  not  with  so  interested  an  anxiety,  just  as 
Mr.  Roscoe  did. 

Even  the  great  and  good  Lord  Morella,  though  he  professed 
some  apprehensions  for  the  sinner  who  had  been  so  suddenly  sum- 
moned by  that  messenger  who  brooks  no  delay,  was  much  more 
apprehensive  respecting  his  family  property,  a  large  amount  of 
which  had,  without  doubt,  stuck  to  the  dead  man's  hands,  and 
helped  to  swell  that  fortune  in  seven  figures  which  was  attracting 
the  admiration  of  the  public.  Mr.  Allerton's  temporary  interest 
in  poor  Josh  had  utterly  died  away,  and  was  transferred  to  his 
property — a  matter  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  : 
notwithstanding  its  size,  it  was  not  unwieldy ;  it  was,  indeed,  re- 
markably free  from  complications  of  any  kind  ;  it  was  the  will 
itself  that  worried  him.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  the  lawyer  felt  that 
it  was  not  only,  as  he  had  told  his  client,  an  unjust  and  improper 
will,  but  in  point  of  law  a  doubtful  one  ;  nay,  one  which  he  would 
not  have  hesitated,  if  any  other  man  had  drawn  it  up,  to  call  a 
bad  will.  It  was  liable  to  dispute,  and  on  the  face  of  it  suggested 
dispute  because  of  its  manifest  injustice.  If  his  client  had  lived, 
Mr.  Allerton  was  convinced,  or  flattered  himself  so,  that  he  could 
have  persuaded  him  to  alter  or  tone  down  what  was  amiss  in  it. 
Even  now,  it  was  possible,  should  matters  turn  out  favourably,  if 
the  legatees  should  prove  amenable  to  reason,  and  not  be  got  at 
by  interested  parties,  that  they  themselves  might  eventually  get 
things  arranged  to  their  satisfaction ;  but  if  there  should  be  oppo- 
sition at  first,  and  an  antagonistic  spirit,  not  only  might  the  will 
be  set  aside,  but,  what  was  much  more  to  be  deplored,  all  the 
safeguards  by  which  poor  Josh  had  hoped  to  protect  his  property 
from  fortune-hunters  and  adventurers  would  be  swept  away. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Allerton  disapproved  of  the  will,  he  approved, 
though  within  less  narrow  limits,  of  the  safeguards  ;  the  '  intention 
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of  the  testator  '  was  sacred  to  him  ;  and,  as  so  often  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  pious  founder,  the  lawyer's  object  was  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  his  client,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  evils 
which  a  hard  and  fast  adhesion  to  them  would  infallibly  bring 
about.     If  the  three  heiresses  (if  they  could  be  called  so)  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  might  still  go  well,  he 
hoped  ;  but  if  they  were  restive,  or  incited  to  antagonism  by  others, 
he  foresaw  trouble.    He  knew  nothing  of  the  influences  that  were 
at  work  with  them,  save  one ;  and  that  he  profoundly  distrusted. 
His  rock  ahead,  for  the  present  at  least,  he  well  perceived,  was 
Mr.  Edward  Roscoe.     That  that  gentleman  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  family  was  evident ;  Miss  Philippa  had  shown  in  his 
presence  a  total  absence  of  self-restraint ;  Miss  Agnes  had  expressed 
her  confidence  in  him,  and  strongly,  almost  passionately,  resented 
that  doubt  of  his  delicacy  of  feeling  which  the  lawyer  had  ventured 
to   hint.     That  he  was  a  designing   scoundrel  Mr.  Allerton  was 
assured — his  character  with  respect  to  other  matters  forbade  him 
to    entertain    a    more    charitable    opinion  ;  conciliation,  he    felt, 
would  be  utterly  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  it  would  only,  as  it  does 
in  the  mind  of  every  scoundrel,  suggest  that  he  was  an  object  of 
fear.     But  to  show  his  distrust  of  him  would  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous ;  upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  treat 
him  with  apparent  confidence.     He  was  certainly  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and,  as  it  seemed,  their  only  friend  ;  next  to  himself  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  look  upon  him  as  their  adviser  in 
matters  of  business.     Mr.  Allerton  decided,  therefore,  to  do  him 
the  compliment  of  asking  him  to  hear  the  will  read.    He  was  not 
without  hope  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  should 
listen  to  its  provisions,  he  might  gather  his  views  on  the  matter,  or 
even  some  hint  of  his  future  intentions.    At  all  events,  it  would  give 
that  gentleman  no  material  advantage.  In  a  few  week?,  at  farthest, 
even  if  he  did  not  receive  the  information  at  once  from  the  ladies, 
which  was   almost  certain  to  happen,  he  could  read  it  all  for  a 
shilling  at  Doctors'  Commons.     Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  better 
to  treat  him   as  a  friend.     He  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.   Roscoe, 
stating  his  intention  to  read  the  will   to  the  three  sisters,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  inviting  him,  as  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  the 
family,  to  be  present  at  that  ceremony. 

The  day  appointed  was  not,  as  usual,  that  of  the  funeral,  out  of 
regard  for  the  ladies,  who,  he  thought,  would  be  too  i  upset '  to 
to  matters  of  business,  but  the  day  afterwards  ;  a  decision 
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which  he  afterwards  regretted.  One  at  least  out  of  the  three 
objects  of  his  solicitude  was  not  so  overcome  by  grief  as  not  to  be 
anxious  (though  not,  perhaps,  from  mere  mercenary  motives)  to 
know  how  her  future  had  been  arranged  for  her,  and  the  delay  was 
not  favourable  to  Mr.  Allerton's  views.  She  inquired  the  reason  of 
it  of  Mr.  Eoscoe,  and  that  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  To 
wink  with  both  our  eye?,'  the  poet  tells  us,  '  is  easier  than  to 
think ; '  but  to  wink  with  one  of  them  has  an  effect  upon  the 
observer  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  significance  to  speech  itself;  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  near  akin  to  it.  Mr.  Roscoe's  shrug 
spoke  volumes. 

*  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted,'  observed  Agnes — for  it 
was  she  who  was  the  questioner — '  that  Mr.  Allerton  is  an  honest 
man?' 

The  two  were  alone,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  word 
'  we  '  referred  to  herself  and  her  sisters,  or  to  herself  and  her  com- 
panion ;  he  took  it  in  the  former  sense,  however. 

'  Well,  Allerton  is  a  lawyer,'  he  answered,  smiling  ;  *  but,  honest 
or  not,  he  can  do  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  regards  the 
disposition  of  your  property ;  he  can  only  be  guided  by  the  will. 
As  to  this  delay,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  he  wishes  by  it  to 
impress  upon  you  the  idea  of  his  possessing  a  power  which  in 
fact  he  does  not  possess.  He  was  your  father's  legal  adviser — un- 
fortunately or  not  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say — but  he  is  not 
yours.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  seek  his  counsel,  or  to  take 
it  if  offered.  You  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.' 

'  You  mean  as  to  our  attitude  to  Mr.  Allerton  ? '  she  answered 
quickly. 

Again  her  speech  was  equivocal :  he  had  said  '  you,'  but  she 
had  said  f  our  '  where  '  my  '  would  have  seemed  more  appropriate  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  might  have  been  used  fitly  enough 
in  reference  to  herself  and  her  sisters,  and  again  he  took  it  in 
that  sense. 

'  Well,  of  course,'  he  answered  curtly.  *  It  is  very  inconvenient 
for  those  in  your  position  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  those  in  his ;  if 
it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  is  a  precept  to  be 
especially  followed  in  the  case  of  one's  trustees.  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  be  very  civil  to  Allerton.  Whatever  may  be  the 
information  it  is  his  duty  to  impart  to  you  to-morrow,  receive 
it  with  as  little  emotion  as  possible,  however  distasteful  it  may 
be  to  you.' 
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'  Distasteful !     What  do  you  mean,  Edward  ?  ' 

There  was  alarm  in  her  tone,  and  something  more  ;  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  feelings  had  even,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  caused 
her  to  address  him  by  his  Christian  name.  He  took  no  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  (which  some  persons — Mr.  Allerton,  for 
example — would  have  put  down  as  an  unexpected  item  to  his 
credit)  to  adopt  a  more  familiar  tone.  On  the  contrary,  his 
manner  was  scrupulously  grave  and  judicial.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  putting  some  restraint  upon  himself;  and  this 
was  not  unwelcome  to  her — she  felt  that  it  was  being  done  for  her 
sake. 

'  I  mean  nothing,'  he  said.  'I  have  no  cause  even  to  suspect 
anything.  But  others  may  have  suspected  something.' 

*  What !  my  father  ?  '  she  answered  with  a  catch  in  her  voice, 
as  if  someone  had  caught  her  by  the  throat. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  command  yourself,'  he  exclaimed  authori- 
tatively, almost  harshly.  'Yes,  it  is  possible  that  your  father 
may  have  been  too  solicitous  for  what  he  foolishly  imagined  was 
your  welfare,  or  jealous  of  another's  influence  over  you.  For  all 
we  know,  there  may  be  restrictions.' 

'  Restrictions  ?  I  don't  understand  you,'  she  murmured 
hoarsely. 

'  Why  should  you  ?  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  such 
things — and  how  to  evade  them — when  we  learn  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  I  only  wished  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Whatever 
happens  to-morrow,  keep  a  good  heart,  show  a  firm  face.  There 
may  be  nothing  the  matter.  You  think  I  am  cruel,  but  I  am  only 
cruel  to  be  kind,  Agnes.' 

He  dropped  the  word,  as  it  seemed,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

'  You  call  me  by  my  name,  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of  it,'  she 
cried  with  sudden  vehemence.  Her  face  assumed  a  colour  which 
was  not  becoming ;  her  blue  eyes  glittered  with  passion. 

'  Great  Heaven,  what  a  task  is  mine  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Eoscoe 
bitterly.  '  Can  you  not  understand  that  it  is  not  shame  but  fear 
that  makes  me  prudent  ?  You  have  some  suspicion  of  me  in 
your  mind,  I  know :  what  is  it  ?  ' 

4 1  have  none,  or  if  I  had  it  is  gone,'  she  answered  hurriedly. 
*  Forgive  me,  Edward.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,'  he  said,  in  his  gentlest  tones ;  '  but 
if  you  wish  to  please  me,  lay  to  heart  what  I  have  said  about 
to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN   ENIGMA. 

MR.  ALLERTOX  was  not  without  his  apprehensions  as  he  went  up 
the  stairs  with  the  will  in  his  pocket  to  the  drawing  room  of 
Lebanon  Lodge.  He  was  used,  of  course,  to  '  public  readings '  of 
a  similar  kind  ;  but  this  was  an  exceptional  occasion.  He  was 
used  also  to  lady  clients ;  and  though  tender-hearted,  and  of  a 
gallant  disposition,  he  much  preferred  those  of  the  sterner  sex. 
Ladies  are  more  difficult  to  manage  in  matters  of  business  than 
men.  They  are  more  ignorant  but  more  opinionated  ;  more  liable 
to  be  deceived,  yet  more  suspicious  without  cause. 

In  the  present  case  what  it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  he  was 
well  aware  would  not  be  agreeable.  The  three  ladies  were  all  left 
very  well ;  they  were  immensely  rich,  but  there  were  very  severe 
conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage.  There  were,  indeed,  what  are 
termed  'gifts  over'  to  compensate  for  forfeiture  in  this  respect — 
ten  thousand  pounds  apiece  was  to  be  given  to  each  upon  her 
marriage,  let  her  marry  whom  she  might — but  the  rest  of  her 
money  was  left  away  from  her  unless  her  husband  should  be  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion.  Moreover,  this  was  left  to  the  other  sisters 
should  they  remain  spinsters  or  be  married  to  Jews.  What  was 
especially  objectionable  in  the  arrangement  was,  that  it  had  been 
dictated,  as  Mr.  Allerton  very  well  knew,  and  the  legatees  must  needs 
know  still  better,  by  no  conscientious  motive  whatever,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  testator's  property  intact,  or  in  as  few 
hands  as  possible.  It  was  no  tribute  to  Religion  but  to  Mammon. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  lawyer  said  to  himself,  '  How  will 
they  take  it  ? '  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  gilt  and  gorgeous  table, 
so  ludicrously  inappropriate  to  his  present  use,  and  produced  the 
all-important  document.  His  audience  he  found  already  seated  : 
Grace  on  the  sofa,  nearest  to  him,  with  Philippa's  arm  encircling 
her  waist — as  it  struck  him,  in  rather  a  stagey  manner  ;  Agnes  on 
a  chair  apart,  and  Mr.  Eoscoe  opposite  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  The  blinds  were  almost  as  closely  drawn  as  though 
the  house  still  held  its  departed  dead,  and  it  did  not  escape  the 
lawyer's  notice  that  the  friend  of  the  family  had  modestly  placed 
himself  where  the  gloom  was  deepest.  The  faces  of  all  were  pale, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Grace,  wore  an  ill-concealed  air 
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of  anxiety.  She  had,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  expressed  a  wish 
that  her  presence  might  be  spared ;  but  this  had  been  somewhat 
sharply  overruled.  She  was  old  enough  to  understand  what  was 
to  take  place,  she  was  told,  and  to  suggest  that  her  grief  was  too 
overwhelming  to  admit  of  her  attending  to  her  future  interests 
was  an  affectation,  and  even  a  reflection  upon  her  sisters.  Philippa 
had  volunteered  to  sit  by  her  and  comfort  her  ;  and  she  carried 
out  her  promise  to  the  letter ;  every  now  and  then  she  caressed 
her  tenderly — even  pitifully,  as  though  she  felt  for  her  rather 
than  for  herself — when  certain  passages  of  the  will  were  read,  and 
concentrated  her  attention  upon  her  almost  exclusively.  Grace 
did  not  return  these  endearment?,  but  kept  her  quiet  face  fixed 
on  Mr.  Allerton.  Agnes,  too,  regarded  the  lawyer  with  earnest 
solicitude,  though  at  times  she  glanced  furtively  at  Mr.  Roscoe, 
who  maintained  an  unmoved  demeanour,  with  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hand. 

A  grim  smile,  however,  curved  his  lip  when  Mr.  Allerton 
read  out  the  few  words  of  exordium  in  which  Joseph  Tremenhere 
expressed  his  unalterable  attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers ; 
perhaps  he  already  guessed  what  was  coming.  Agnes  looked 
serenely  contemptuous,  Philippa  amazed,  and  even  in  Grace's 
face  sat  a  wondering  though  tender  surprise.  Then  came  the 
restrictive  clauses.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  they  evidently 
produced  a  profound  effect.  Mr.  Roscoe  frowned  and  smiled — a 
combination  which  is  seldom  becoming,  and  it  gave  him  a  very 
ugly  look.  One  must  not  say  that  a  lady  looks  ugly,  but  Agnes 
in  fact  surpassed  him  in  her  expression  of  scornful  disapproval ; 
she  even  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  mingled  disappointment  and 
defiance.  Philippa  hid  her  face,  which  had  become  as  pale  as 
death,  on  Grace's  shoulder ;  Grace  alone  remained  unmoved : 
she  seemed  to  listen  to  the  bald  and  technical  terms  in  which 
her  father  restricted  the  area  of  her  matrimonial  choice  with- 
out understanding  their  meaning.  The  sense  of  them  after- 
wards recurred  to  her,  but  she  was,  in  fact,  thinking  of  something 

else not  of  the  will  but  of  the  testator.     Once,  when  her  name 

was  mentioned  preceded  by  an  affectionate  epithet,  the  only  one 
in  the  brief  testament,  the  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks.  The 
silence,  though  on  the  whole  it  was  welcome  to  the  reader,  who 
certainly  expected  '  sensation '  rather  than  « applause/  oppressed 
the  lawyer  himself.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  him  when,  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  document,  where  it  set  forth  on  certain 

16-5 
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contingencies  the  whole  of  the  testator's  enormous  wealth  was  to 
revert  to  Eobert  Vernon,  Mr.  Roscoe  inquired  in  his  gentlest 
accents  : 

'  Pray,  sir,  who  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  who,  indeed  ?  '  added  Agnes  bitterly. 

Mr.  Allerton  gave  the  desired  information,  so  far  as  he  was 
possessed  of  it,  and  then  concluded  his  task. 

'  It  is  an  infamy  !  '  observed  Agnes,  by  way  of  commentary. 

Mr.  Roscoe  lifted  his  finger;  and  though  it  was  plain  she  had 
plenty  to  say,  she  said  no  more.  Philippa  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
carpet  and  was  dumb.  Grace  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  be- 
cause the  business,  for  which  she  had  had  no  taste,  was  over.  The 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  sounds  in  the  street  without,  was  em- 
barrassing. 

'  I  have  now  performed  my  mission,  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Allerton  : 
'  if  I  can  be  of  service  in  explaining  any  detail,  pray  command  me.' 

'  The  whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  require  explanation,'  said 
Agnes  fiercely  ;  and  again  Mr.  Roscoe  lifted  his  finger. 

'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  your  fathe,  distribution  of  his 
property — a  subject  which  I  must  be  excused  from  discussing,' 
observed  the  lawyer,  '  the  income  which  he  places  at  the  dispop  • 
of  every  one  of  you — in  the  case  of  those  who  are  of  "t.  '  tiieir 
absolute  disposal — is  enormous;  unless  certain  conditions  are 
complied  with,  it  is,  indeed,  but  a  life  interest,  but  it  is  a  fortune 
in  itself.  I  have  no  control  over  it,  but  I  hope  the  wish  he  has 
here  expressed,  that  you  will  come  to  ine  for  guidance  and  counsel, 
will  not  be  disregarded;  at  all  events  my  best  advice  will  be 
always  at  your  service.' 

'  You  are  most  kind,'  murmured  Grace  gratefully. 
'  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  however,  you  are  in  my  power, 
young  lady,  for  some  years  to  come,'  observed  the  lawyer,  smiling. 
'  If  you  had  been  listening  to  me,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  you 
would  have  understood  that  I  was  your  guardian.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  so,'  she  returned,  with  an  answering 
smile. 

Upon  Mr.  Roscoe's  face  the  lawyer  noticed  there  was  the 
reverse  of  a  smile.  Was  it  possible  he  had  flattered  himself-  that 
Josh  would  have  put  him  in  loco  parent  is  to  his  little  Fairy  ? 
When  his  own  legacy  of  5,000^.  had  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Roscoe 
had  inclined  his  head  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  that  benefac- 
tion, but  he  had  exhibited  no  emotion.  His  gratitude,  if  it 
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existed,  bad  been  perhaps  swallowed  up  by  the  disappointment 
that  the  will  had  caused  his  lady  friends.  That  he  sympathised 
with  them  it  was  evident,  though  he  had  given  no  utterance  to 
that  emotion.  His  face  was  grave  and  dissatisfied,  though  not 
more  so  than  if,  moved  by  such  a  feeling,  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  be ;  but  to  Mr.  Allerton,  who  did  not  for  a  moment 
credit  him  with  anything  of  the  kind,  he  seemed  to  be  putting 
no  little  restraint  upon  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
recommended  patience  and  resignation  to  others. 

As  it  seemed  evident  that  no  question  was  to  be  put  to  him, 
Mr.  Allerton  took  his  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  was  accompanied 
downstairs  by  Mr.  Roscoe.  As  the  lawyer  reached  the  hall,  *  One 
word,'  said  that  gentleman,  and  led  the  way  into  his  own  room 
and  closed  the  door. 

'  You  have  observed  that  it  was  not  your  intention,  Mr. 
Allerton,  to  discuss  with  those  ladies  the  document  it  has  been 
your  duty  to  read  to  them ;  but  I  hope  that  remark  does  not  apply 
to  others,  who  are  '^\  a  better  position,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the 
matter — myself,  fo  Instance  ?  ' 

The  speaker's  tone  was  quiet,  and  his  manner  studiously 
^pectful ;  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that  belied  them 
both!  TJ 

'  I  am  c./^re  that  I  have  no  locus  standi,  in  a  legal  sense,'  he 
went  on  hurriedly ;  '  but  I  have  some  influence  with  your  clients, 
and  they  will  naturally  look  to  me  for  an  explanation.' 

'  Mr.  Tremenhere's  will  explains  itself,  Mr.  Roscoe,'  replied 
the  other  coldly.  '  You  can  scarcely  expect  a  man  in-my  position 
to  give  you  his  opinion  on  its  merits.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  there  can,  however,  be  only  one  opinion  on 
the  matter.  You  heard  what  Miss  Agnes  said^  she  called  it  an 
infamy ! ' 

*  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  such  an  observation  from  her  lips.' 

'  So  was  I ;  I  endeavoured,  as  perhaps  you  observed,  to 
restrain  her  ;  but  you  must  admit  that  there  was  great  provoca- 
tion. The  whole  thing  is  preposterous.  Such  a  will  cannot  hold 
water  for  a  moment.' 

Mr.  Allerton  smiled  mechanically;  no  lawyer  could  have 
helped  it.  The  idea  of  a  thing  not  being  defensible  in  law  because 
it  was  '  preposterous  ' — and  not  *  for  a  moment,'  too, — tickled  him 
in  spite  of  himself. 

*I  am  not  speaking   on  my  own  account,  remember,   Mr* 
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Allerton,'  the  other  continued,  with  a  sort  of  earnest  indifference 
difficult  to  fathom ;  *  the  affair  is  nothing  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  you  justly  hinted  the  other  day,  Mr.  Tremenhere 
has  "  remembered  me,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  very  handsomely ;  but 
there  are  two  ladies  in  whom  I  naturally  feel  some  interest,  and 
who  will  expect  me  to  manifest  it,  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate 
position.  They  are  both  of  a  marriageable  age.' 

Mr.  Allerton  inclined  his  head.  What  was  said  of  the  elder 
sisters  was  certainly  quite  true-— they  had  emerged  from  child- 
hood. Miss  Agnes,  in  particular,  was  by  no  means  a  chicken. 

'I  wonder,'  thought  Mr.  Allerton,  'which  of  them  this  man 
has  elected  to  marry  !  He  would  marry  both  of  them — or  at  least 
their  fortunes — if  he  could.  At  heart — if  he  had  a  heart — he  is 
a  Mormon.  Of  that  I  am  convinced.' 

'Well,  these -restraints  upon  their  affections,  whether  they 
have  set  them  on  any  particular  object  or  not,  must  be  most 
galling.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  upon  the  religious  matter, 
because  Mr.  Tremenhere  was  your  client.  But  his  daughters,  I 
am  quite  sure,  do  not  sympathise  with  the  idea  their  father  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view  at  all.  They  are  Jewesses  only  in  name — • 
that  is  the  simple  fact.' 

'  The  majority  of  us  are  unfortunately  Christians  only  in  name,' 
put  in  Mr.  Allerton  dryly. 

4  No  ;  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  We  wish,  at  least,  to  be 
thought  Christians :  these  ladies  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
Jewesses.  I  am  speaking  to  you  confidentially,  of  course,  but  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  clear,  these 
restraints  must  be  set  aside.  You  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
your  clients,  I  am  assured.  Can  there  not  be  a  friendly  suit  ? ' 

'  How  can  that  be,  when  there  are  others  who  have  a  con- 
tingent interest  in  the  matter — Mr.  Vernon  and  his  heirs  ? ' 

*  The  man  is  dead  and  has  none — that  is  my  belief.' 

4  That  would  simplify  matters,  of  course  ;  but  Mr.  Tremenhere 
certainly  did  not  believe  him  to  be  dead  three  weeks  ago.' 

*  Even  so,  there  could  be  a  compromise.    The  parties  could  all 
be  brought  into  court  together.' 

'  A  very  difficult  operation  indeed,  believe  me.' 

'Still  not  an  impossible  one  ;  since  you  have  drawn  the  will 

you  must  appear  to  stand  by  it,  of  course ;  but  you  are  a  man  of 

honour  and  good  feeling,  and  you  must  see  its  injustice.     Do  you 

mean  to  tell  me,  if  Miss  Grace,  for  instance,  should  marry  without 
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regard  to  these  limitations,  that   you   would   not   do  your  best 
for  her  ? ' 

'  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question,' answered  the  lawyer  gravely, 
almost  sternly.  He  could  hardly  prevent  the  disfavour  with  which 
he  regarded  his  interlocutor  from  appearing  in  his  voice.  He  did  not 
like  to  hear  him  speak  of  Grace,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
such  a  subject.  It  seemed  a  sacrilege.  Was  this  man  only  put- 
ting a  supposititious  case  to  him,  he  wondered,  or  was  he  hinting 
at  some  scheme  of  his  own  ? 

'  I  would  certainly  do  all  I  could  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
Miss  Grace,'  continued  Mr.  Allerton, 'but  that  would  be  very 
little.  It  would  be  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  act  in  such  a 
matter.  They  would  have  the  will  before  them,  and  also  the 
eligibility  of  the  husband  she  had  chosen.  If  you  ask  my  private 
opinion,  the  latter  consideration  would,  I  think,  weigh  with  a 
iudge  almost  as  much  as  the  former.' 

It  was  not  an  answer  shot  at  a  venture  ;  the  speaker  had  aimed 
it  with  a  particular  object,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  gone  home. 
On  Mr.  Roscoe's  impassive  countenance  there  stole  a  cloud,  not  of 
disappointment,  for  he  had  probably  expected  some  such  reply, 
but  of  something  very  like  despair ;  it  was  not  merely  the  corrobo- 
ration  of  a  fear,  but  the  look  of  a  suitor  who  hears  a  final  judgment 
given  against  him.  It  struck  Mr.  Allerton  very  much,  for  he  saw 
no  sufficient  reason  for  it.  Here  was  a  man  full  of  audacity  and 
resource  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the  mere  expression  of  his 
private  opinion  ;  or,  if  it  was  even  the  statement  of  a  fact,  one 
that  must  surely  have  already  occurred  to  him,  if  he  had  thought 
upon  the  subject ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  he  had  ? 

'No  doubt  you  are  right,'  said  Mr.  Roscoe  after  a  long  pause. 
'  Thank  you.  I  will  tell  the  ladies  how  the  matter  stands.'  And 
so  they  parted. 

Mr.  Allerton  felt  that  he  had  discharged  an  unpleasant  duty  in 
a  manner  even  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  expected  ;  had  his  news 
been  received  with  even  more  antagonism  he  would  have  preferred 
it,  if  only  those  he  had  had  to  deal  with  had  shown  a  little  more  of 
their  hand.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  lay  at  present  in  its 
obscurity  ;  the  only  thing  he  felt  sure  of  was  that  in  Mr.  Roscoe 
he  would  find  the  key  to  it.  But  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  was  an 
enigma  to  him. 

*  My  impression  is,'  said  the  lawyer  to  himself  with  a  grim 
smile  as  he  walked  homeward,  'that  that  man  will  annoy  Lord 
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Morella  more  than  he  lias  ever  done  yet,  by  decreasing  our  scanty 
successes  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  he  will  embrace  the 
Hebrew  persuasion  himself,  which  will  count  for  two  on  a  division.' 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    KEY    OF    IT. 

As  days  rolled  on  Mr.  Allerton  was  surprised,  and  perhaps  as  a 
lawyer  a  little  disappointed,  that  Mr.  Roscoe,  or  rather  those  over 
whom  that  gentleman  had  evidently  so  great  a  sway,  gave  him  no 
trouble.  That  remark  of  his  that  the  will  would  not  hold  water 
showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  any  advice  that 
he  might  have  taken  on  the  subject  would  probably  have  corrobo- 
rated his  opinion.  If  opposition  was  intended,  there  seemed  no 
necessity  for  delay  ;  but  at  present  there  was  no  sign  of  opposition. 
Mr.  Allerton  had  seen  the  ladies  more  than  once,  and  they  had 
fallen  in  with  all  his  arrangements  as  regarded  business  matters ;  no 
allusion  to  the  will  had  been  made  at  all.  Miss  Agnes  had  taken 
matters  almost  entirely  on  her  own  shoulders ;  '  whatever  suits  my 
sister  will  suit  me,'  Fhilippa  had  meekly  said ;  but  she  had  not 
looked  meek.  It  struck  the  lawyer  that  they  were  not  on  good 
terms  with  one  another,  but  had  buried  the  hatchet  while  he  was 
with  them,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy.  And  yet  they 
did  not  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  Agnes  even  sought  his  advice, 
and  put  various  businesslike  and  pertinent  questions  to  him,  the 
source  of  which  he  was  at  no  loss  to  discover.  The  two  sisters  were 
obviously  acting  under  instructions.  As  to  Grace,  matters  were 
very  different.  In  the  disposition  of  the  vast  income  which 
Mr.  Allerton  held  in  trust  for  her,  she  at  first  not  only  took  no 
interest,  but  the  whole  subject  appeared  to  be  distasteful  to  her. 
'  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  money,'  she  exclaimed  pleadingly. 

*  But  it  is  necessary,'  he  remonstrated,  then  added  gaily  :  <  you 
will  come  to  take  the  same  interest  in  it — or  in  the  spending  of  it 
at  least — I  do  assure  you,  as  in  shopping.' 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile. 

*  To  me,  dear  Mr.  Allerton.  money  has  been  a  curse.' 
'What!  already!' 

4  Yes,  it  has  altered  everybody  about  me  for  the  worse ;  so 
changed  them,  indeed,  that  they  are  scarcely  recognisable.     Agnes 
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talks  and,  alas  !  I  believe,  thinks  of  nothing  else.     Poor  papa  is 
forgotten.' 

'My  dear  child,  you  must  not  think  that,'  said  the  lawyer 
caressingly  ;  *  you  are  too  sensitive.  Moreover,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  your  sisters  were  not  to  him  what  you  were,  nor  he  to 
them.  You  only  were  "  his  little  Fairy."  ' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  she  sobbed ;  '  he  loved  me  so ;  but  he  loved 
Agnes  too,  and  Philippa.  And  to  hear  them  speak  of  him  as 
they  do ! ' 

'  Surely  not  to  you  ?  '  put  in  the  lawyer  indignantly. 

*  No,  not  to  me.     I  am  spared  that.     But  to  one  another.' 

'  Perhaps  there  is  some  evil  counsellor  who  sets  them  against 
him,  who  persuades ' 

(  No,'  she  interrupted  quickly ;  '  to  do  Mr.  Eoscoe  justice,  that 
is  not  so.  He  restrains,  and  even  reproves  them.  They  are  not 
so  bitter  as  they  were,  I  think,  thanks  to  him.' 

'  That  is  so  far  well.  You  are  right  to  do  him  justice,  as  we 
should  do  to  all.  You  must  remember,  Grace,  that  not  only  did 
your  father  make  a  favourite  of  you,  which  was  not  judicious — 
though  I  cannot  blame  him,  for  I  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
• — but  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  bequeathed  his 
property  affect  them  to  their  disadvantage,  which  (at  present  at 
all  events)  is  not  your  case.  You  must  not  be  hard  on  them  be- 
cause they  seem  hard  on  him.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this.  "  The 
evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones."  ' 

4  No,  no,'  she  cried  ;  '  his  good  is  here,'  and  she  touched  her 
bosom. 

'  Yes  :  his  memory  is  kept  green  in  your  faithful  little  heart,' 
he  answered  approvingly.  '  Still,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  be  just. 
Your  sisters  have  some  cause  for  complaint — that  is  the  fact.  That 
feeling,  however,  will  wear  off.  Things  will  settle  down.  You 
are  going  to  the  riverside,  I  hear,  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  to 
Cumberland.  That  will  be  good  for  all  of  you,  but  it  will  prevent 
my  seeing  you  perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  how  you  are  situated  as  regards  your  affairs.  I  hold 
in  trust  for  you  a  very  large  income;  but  my  hands  are  free. 
You  will  not  want  a  tenth  of  it.  The  rest  will  accumulate — save 
what  you  wish  to  spend  on  any  object  dear  to  you.  You  have  some 
cause  at  heart,  perhaps,  to  benefit ;  some  good  purpose  to  serve.' 
*  To  do  some  good  !  That  would  be  a  pleasure  indeed ! '  she 
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exclaimed.  ( I  have  never  done  any  good.  I  know  of  no  good 
cause.  Pray  help  me.' 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  her !  Here  was  a  girl  generous,  tender- 
hearted, full  of  good  impulses,  no  doubt,  with  the  means  to  indulge 
them  to  the  full,  but  who  had  never  done  so,  from  sheer  ignorance 
and  lack  of  opportunity.  The  charities  had  never  been  cultivated 
at  Lebanon  Lodge.  She  was  like  some  moral  Laura  Bridgeman, 
with  all  the  wish  in  the  world  to  improve  herself,  but  the  soil  had 
run  barren  because  uutilled.  For  the  moment,  the  lawyer  was 
lost  in  the  religious  philanthropist ;  he  saw  in  this  girl,  with  her 
generous  nature  and  vast  income,  an  instrument  ready  to  his 
hand  for  good.  The  vision  vanished,  however,  like  a  breath. 
Duty  with  him,  though  it  was  by  no  means  divorced  from  senti- 
ment, was  always  in  subjection  to  it;  he  had  something  of  the 
zealot  about  him,  but  not  his  greed.  Grace  might  do  good  with 
her  income,  for  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  of  it ;  but  what  he 
had  in  his  mind  was  to  save  far  the  greater  portion  of  it,  so  that 
when  she  came  of  age  she  should  be  in  possession  of  a  fortune 
which,  however  small  compared  with  what  should  have  been  her 
share  of  her  father's  wealth,  should  make  her  independent  of  the 
conditions  he  had  attached  to  its  inheritance,  and  free  to  marry 
whom  she  chose.  It  was  to  the  lawyer's  credit  that  he  was  well  aware 
in  this  case  she  could  never  have  the  husband  he  had  in  his  mind 
for  her.  A  few  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the 
ocean  towards  restoring  the  family  fortunes  of  Lord  Cheribert. 

'  I  will  do  what  I  can,'  said  Mr.  Allerton,  smiling,  '  to  put  you 
in  the  way  of  finding  out  for  yourself  that  what  you  rail  against  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  Money  is  dross,  it  is  said  ;  but  even  dross — 
the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  things — may  be  turned  to  excellent 
use,  just  as  out  of  the  most  offensive  substances  are  extracted  the 
sweetest  scents  ?  ' 

Grace  shook  her  head :  her  face  expressed  disbelief,  and  even 
pain ;  it  was  evident  that  her  mind  was  dwelling  on  some  dis- 
tressful reminiscence. 

'  Your  father  himself  was  fond  of  money,'  said  the  lawyer  gently. 

'  True ;  but  for  the  good  it  enabled  him  to  do  with  it,'  she 
exclaimed,  with  eagerness.  '  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  that. 
He  never  spoke  of  his  good  deeds  even  to  me ;  but  I  remember 
once,  when  I  was  talking  to  him  of  his  many  friends,  and  how  much 
he  was  sought  after  by  persons  of  a  rank  far  above  our  own,  he  said 
that  it  was  his  money  which  gave  him  the  power  to  help  them. 
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"  Every  one  can  help  the  poor,"  he  said,  "  my  little  Fairy ;  but 
these  fine  folks  who  are  poor  too,  though  in  a  different  way, 
cannot  be  so  easily  assisted.  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  that  can  keep  their  heads  above  water." ' 

'  That  was  true,'  assented  the  lawyer,  with  a  smile  that  for 
her  had  nothing  of  sarcasm. 

'  Of  course  it  was  true.  Dear  papa  was  the  soul  of  (ruth.  "  I 
hope  my  little  Fairy,"  he  used  to  say,  "  will  never,  never  tell  a 
falsehood."  ' 

The  lawyer  nodded  again.  What  she  had  said  was  likely 
enough  ;  '  Josh  '  used  to  aver,  with  a  wiser  man  than  he,  though 
not  so  rich,  that  lying  *  was  a  strain  upon  the  memory.' 

*  And  yet  it  is  against  a  man  like  him — their  own  father — that 
Agnes  and  Philippa,  just  because  he  has  left  his  money  otherwise 

than  they  would  have  wished  it •     Don't  let  us  talk  of  it ;  don't- 

let  us  think  of  it,  Mr.  Allerton ! '  and  she  hid  the  face  that  was 
blushing  for  the  shame  of  others. 

'  Still,  as  I  have  said,  Grace,  there  is  some  excuse  for  them; 
they  have  wrongs  which,  though  you  share  them,  you  do  not 
understand  at  present.' 

'  And  I  trust  I  never  shall,'  she  sobbed  indignantly. 

'  I  trust  so,  too,'  he  answered  earnestly.  '  Believe  me,  time 
will  heal  their  disappointment,  as  it  will  your  grief.  Things  will 
settle  down.  Your  sisters'  roof,  remember,  is  your  natural  home. 
They  are  surely  not  unkind  to  you  ?  ' 

He  asked  the  question  in  some  trepidation.  It  would  be  a 
great  responsibility,  as  well  as  an  immense  inconvenience,  to  have 
this  girl  thrown  on  his  own  hands,  to  be  compelled  to  find  a 
home  for  her  and  a  protectress. 

f  No,  no,'  she  answered,  much  to  his  relief;  '  they  mean  to  be 
kind  enough  ;  and  if  they  only  knew  how  wretched  they  made  me 
by  what  they  say  to  one  another — 

'That  shall  be  stopped,'  put  in  the  lawyer  confidently. 
1  There  shall  be  no  more  of  it ;  and  when  they  cease  to  talk  of 
their  wrongs — which  are  not  altogether  fanciful,  remember — they 
will  cease  to  think  of  them  ;  that  is  woman's  way.' 

Girl  as  she  was,  Grace  could  have  put  him  right  on  that 
point;  but  she  only  inclined  her  head;  the  subject  was  distaste- 
ful to  her. 

*  Is  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  house  just  now  ?  '  inquired  the  lawyer. 

*  J  suppose  so,'  answered  the  girl  indifferently.     It  was  that 
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gentleman's  custom,  not  only  like  Hamlet's  father  *  of  an  afternoon,' 
but  in  the  morning,  and  also  in  the  evening,  to  be  at  Lebanon 
Lodge  ;  and  she  saw  nothing  strange  in  the  frequency  of  his  visits. 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  lawyer  dryly ;  '  your  sisters  have  many 
matters  to  .arrange  with  him,  no  doubt.' 

'  Agnes  has,  of  course  :  she  naturally  takes  the  lead,  and  he  is 
her  right  hand  as  it  were.' 

'  And  Miss  Philippa  ? ' 

*  Philippa  does  not  concern  herself  with  affairs.' 

*  But  she  feels  what  you  were  telling  me  about  this  supposed 
injustice  of  your  father's  will  as  keenly  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  even  more,'  sighed  Grace,  '  if  that  were 
possible.' 

*  Well,  well,  that  will  soon  be  over,  I  promise  you.     In  the 
mean  time,  as  you  seem  a  little  lonely 

'  By  my  own  choice,'  put  in  the  girl. 

'  I  understand  that.  I  shall  send  you  a  little  friend  to  keep 
you  company — a  ward  of  mine.' 

*  Oh  no,  no  strangers ;  at  least  not  yet,'  pleaded  the  girl  piti- 
fully. 

*  It's  only  a  dog,  my  dear,'  he  answered,  smiling.     s  I  have 
been  left  its  trustee  and  executor  under  an  old  lady's  will ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  find  no  kinder  mistress  for  it  than  yourself.     It  is 
a  well-conducted  dog,  though  it  answers  to  the  name  of  Kip.     And 
now  good-bye.     I  want  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Roscoe 
about  business  matters,  and  will  look  in  upon  him  as  I  go  out.' 

The  lawyer  found  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  room,  looking  to  the  fall 
as  much  at  home  there  as  he  had  done  in  his  patron's  time.  He 
received  his  visitor  stiffly,  but  courteously  enough  ;  his  attitude 
seemed  to  be  one  of  armed  neutrality,  ready  for  either  peace  or 
war. 

*  You  have  been  interviewing  Miss  Grace,  I  suppose,'  he  said 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

'  Yes.  I  find  it  rather  hard  to  impress  upon  her  the  sense  of 
her  own  position.' 

'  She  is  utterly  ignorant  of  business.' 

<  That  was,  of  course,  to  be  looked  for ;  but  she  exhibits  a  want 
of  interest  in  her  own  affairs  which  is  unusual  even  in  a  young 
lady.  You  will  agree  with  me  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  is  some  danger  in  that,  as  it  will  prevent  her  from  under- 
standing the  motives  of  others,  who  may  not  be  so  disinterested.' 
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*  Quite  so,'  returned  Mr.  Roscoe  blandly,  '  and  also  their  feel- 
ings.    The  latter  consideration  is  of  some  consequence  just  now, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  upon 
the  subject.     It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better,  for  the  present 
at   least,  that  Miss  Grace  should  be   separated  from  her  elder 
Bisters.' 

Mr.  Allerton  stared  in  amazement — not  only  did  the  proposi- 
tion itself  seem  to  him  monstrous  and  unnatural,  but  it  was  also 
the  last  thing  he  expected  the  other  to  suggest.  He  knew  that 
Roscoe  must  desire  above  all  things  to  retain  his  influence  over 
the  whole  family ;  and  why  he  should  propose  that  the  youngest 
of  them,  and  presumably  the  most  plastic,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  his  control  was  inexplicable  to  him.  He  had  the  worst 
opinion  of  the  man ;  he  regarded  him  as  a  respectable  solicitor 
regards  a  distinctly  shady  one,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  belonging  to  the  law. 

'  You  surely  cannot  be  serious,'  he  replied.  *  It  would  be  a 
very  grave  step  to  take  a  girl  of  Miss  Grace's  age  from  her  natural 
protectors,  and  her  own  home.  What  on  earth  could  justify  such 
a  course  ? ' 

'  Circumstances,'  returned  Mr.  Roscoe  coolly.  *  Very  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  admit,  but  they  exist  in  her  case.  She  does  not 
get  on  well  with  her  sisters.  They  are  irritated — naturally  irri- 
tated, as  I  venture  to  think — by  the  provisions  of  their  father's 
will ;  and,  like  most  women,  they  are  unable  to  control  their 
tongues.  She  resents  their  observations  on  him  exceedingly,  and 
they  resent  her  defence  of  him.  Some  day  or  another,  I  am 
afraid,  they  will  reveal  to  her  his  real  character,  of  which  she  is  in 
a  state  of  blissful  ignorance  ;  then  she  will  have  a  very  rude  awa- 
kening from  her  Fool's  Paradise.  That  is  a  misfortune  which, 
for  her  own  sake,  should  if  possible  be  avoided.' 

Mr.  Allerton  thought  so  too ;  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  which  he  felt  was  only  too  likely  to  happen,  alarmed 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  surmise  the  effect  of  such  a  shock 
upon  a  delicate  nature,  already  suffering  from  the  keenest  grief. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  no  solicitude  on 
Grace's  account  that  impelled  this  man  to  make  the  proposition. 
What  could  be  his  motive  ?  He  could  not  fathom  it,  but  his 
very  failure  to  do  so  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  deep  one. 

*  Such  a  revelation  as  you  speak  of,  whether  founded  on  fact 
or  not,'  returned  the  lawyer,  *  would,  indeed,  be  deplorable.     I 
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cannot  conceive  a  more  wicked  and  cruel  act.  Nor,  if  it  is  really 
to  be  apprehended,  how  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided.  Grace  has 
no  other  home  to  go  to.' 

Mr.  Roscoe  shrugged  his  shoulders  arid  faintly  smiled. 

'  We  who  are  bachelors,  Mr.  Allerton,  have  much  to  learn  as 
to  the  ways  of  women.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  I  have  had 
particular  opportunities  for  studying  the  characters  of  the  two 
ladies  in  question,  and  under  feelings  of  strong  irritation — I  am 
speaking  to  you  in  confidence,  of  course — they  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, capable  of  anything.  As  to  avoiding  such  a  contingency, 
it  appears  to  me,'  he  continued  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  but 
flavoured  with  the  least  touch  of  sarcasm,  '  in  view  of  this 
weighty  consideration,  and  also  of  the  trust  and  confidence  that 
the  late  Mr.  Tremenhere  evidently  reposed  in  you  as  regarded 
this  young  lady,  that  you  are  the  proper  person  to  provide  a  home 
for  her.' 

'  That  is  out  of  the  question,'  answered  the  lawyer  firmly.  '  If 
circumstances  compelled  her  removal  from  her  sisters'  roof  it  would 
involve  nothing  less  than  a  public  scandal,  since  I  should  certainly 
seek  for  her  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  could  not 
have  such  a  responsibility  on  my  own  shoulders  upon  any  account. 
There  would  be  some  advantages  in  such  a  course,  no  doubt.  She 
would  be  secure  from  adventurers;  whereas,  as  at  present  situated, 
she  must  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  offers  of  marriage,  an  accept- 
ance of  any  of  which  would,  as  you  are  well  aware,  be  fatal  to  her 
material  interests,  though  beneficial  to  those  of  her  sisters.  I'll 
think  about  it ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  danger  is  less  serious  than  the  moral  and  physical  one  in- 
volved in  removing  her  from  her  own  home  and  belongings  and 
transplanting  her  elsewhere.' 

'That  consideration,  I  confess,  has  never  occurred  to  me,'  said 
Mr.  Eoscoe,  biting  his  lips,  '  nor  did  I  imagine  that  you  would  be 
so  unwilling  to  take  personal  charge  of  the  young  lady.  Well,  I 
can  only  say,  then,  for  the  present  that  I  will  do  my  best  here  to 
smooth  matters.' 

'  Grace  is  already  indebted  to  you,  she  informs  me,'  said 
Mr.  Allerton  graciously,  '  for  your  good  offices  in  that  respect.' 

'  She  is  very  good  to  say  so,'  returned  Mr.  Eoscoe,  but  his 
face,  as  the  other  took  his  leave,  bore  anything  but  a  look  of 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Allerton  felt  that  his  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted, but  without  knowing  how  that  object  had  been  achieved] 
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lie  had  checkmated  his  adversary,  he  was  convinced,  but  by  some 
move  he  did  not  himself  understand. 

'The  scoundrel  was  as  much  frightened  at  the  notion  of  my 
applying  to  Chancery  about  the  girl,'  said  the  lawyer  to  himself 
as  he  went  his  way,  '  as  I  was  at  the  idea  of  taking  charge  of  her. 
What  scheme  can  he  be  devising  ?  He  did  not  like  that  prospect 
of  a  "  public  scandal,"  I  noticed.  Of  course  he  wants  her  to 
marry.  Did  he  think  that  was  more  likely  to  happen  if  she  left 
her  home  than  if  she  remained,  I  wonder  ?  My  argument  to  the 
contrary  seemed  to  move  him.  But  there  must  be  something 
else  beyond  all  that.  It  seems  contrary  to  reason  that  he  should 
wish  to  get  rid  of  her ;  yet  he  certainly  did  wish  it  till  I  threatened 
him  with  the  Court.  It  cannot  be  that  he  feels  himself  equal  to 
driving  a  pair  but  not  the  three,  for  he  has  pluck  and  perhaps  skill 
enough  to  drive  a  dozen  ;  why,  therefore,  should  he  wish  one  of 
these  three  women  away  ?  ' 

On  this  problem  the  old  lawyer  worked,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  like  a  boy  before  the  Euclid  board,  on  his  road  through  the 
park.  Before  he  came  in  sight  of  '  The  Corner '  he  exclaimed 
with  triumph,  '  I've  got  it !  Koscoe  must  have  done,  or  be  intend- 
ing to  do,  something  he  is  very  much  ashamed  of  and  afraid  of 
being  found  out.  The  more  eyes  that  are  watching  him  under  the 
same  roof  the  greater  is  his  danger  of  discovery ;  and  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  at  least  a  pair  of  them.  Yes,  I  feel  sure  that  must 
be  it.' 

And  the  lawyer  nodded  to  himself  and  pulled  up  his  ample 
and  old-fashioned  shirt-collar,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  any  obscure  calculation ;  he  thought  he  had  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ELM    PLACE. 


IT  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  beauties  of  the  Thames  have 
come  to  be  appreciated  even  by  Londoners ;  I  can  myself  re- 
member the  time  when  that  lovely  reach  between  Maidenhead 
and  Cookham  was  almost  imvisited  except  by  local  admirers,  and 
when  an  Eton  eight-oar,  rare  as  a  whale  that  strays  up  from  the 
sea  to  some  river-mouth,  used  to  create  quite  an  excitement. 
The  Sunday  flotillas,  to  which  illiberal  shepherds  give  the 
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grosser  name  of  Pandemonium,  was  utterly  unknown,  and  no  one 
who  lived  on  the  banks  and  had  a  lawn  stretching  down  to  the 
river  dreamt  that  it  could  one  day  be  his  Pactolus.  Even  to 
the  Americans,  who  are  so  quick  to  discover  anything  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  England,  the  Thames  was  at  that  time  only 
associated  with  Windsor.  Now  all  that  is  changed,  and  he  who 
visits  England  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque  and  does  not  float 
down — the  best  way  is  on  barges — from  Oxford  to  Eichmond  has 
missed  his  aim.  What  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  and  a 
very  great  convenience  to  people  of  taste  who  have  also  plenty  of 
cash  at  their  bankers',  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  house  on  it  that 
cannot  be  got  during  the  summer  months  for  money.  The  vicar 
lets  his  modest  house  and  garden  for  that  period  for  a  rent  that 
far  surpasses  his  annual  stipend ;  the  landed  gentleman  in  these 
bad  times  lets  his  riparian  mansion  at  a  price  that  compensates 
him  for  the  humiliation;  the  widow  parts  temporarily  with  her 
modest  cottage,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction  makes 
that  tour  on  the  Continent  she  has  so  long  promised  her  daughters, 
but  which,  had  not  her  house  been  on  the  Thames,  her  poverty 
must  have  denied  to  them.  For  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  guineas 
a  week  the  wealthy  cit  for  three  months  of  the  year  can  now 
secure  a  paradise,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  he  gives 
up  with  a  sigh  to  its  proprietor,  who  takes  it  with  a  sigh,  for  he 
knows  that  his  orange  has  been  squeezed,  and  floods  and  frogs  will 
be  his  portion  for  the  winter.  While  it  lasts,  however,  there  is 
no  heaven  on  earth  to  be  compared  with  the  Thames  heaven. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tremenhere  family  with  their  immense 
income,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  which  river  palace  to  choose ; 
it  is  my  belief  that  they  could  have  had  any  one  of  them,  ex- 
cepting Windsor  Castle,  which  has  never  yet  been  advertised,  nor 
even,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  disposed  of  for  the  summer  months 
by  private  contract.  It  was  late  in  the  year,  and  the  house  agents 
shook  their  heads,  but  nodded  them  cheerfully  when  the  Tremen- 
here purse  was  shaking  before  their  eyes.  If  money  was  really 
no  object,  no  doubt  the  matter  could  be  arranged  for  the  ladies, 
even  if  some  tenant  had  to  be  bribed  to  give  up  his  bargain. 

Mr.  Eoscoe,  of  course,  conducted  the  negotiations  ;  he  felt  him- 
self like  a  Monte  Cristo,  though  only  by  deputy,  and  immensely 
enjoyed  the  experience.  This  gentleman,  like  his  deceased  part- 
ner, believed  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  in  money  ;  the  possession 
of  it  afforded  him  an  exquisite  pleasure,  dashed  only  by  the 
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reflection  that  there  was  not  more  of  it.  There,  however,  the 
similarity  ended.  In  Josh's  character  the  desire  of  acquisition 
never  overmastered  prudence ;  Gain  with  him  had  been  a  good 
dog,  but  Holdfast  was  a  better. 

Edward  Roscoe  never  touched  a  card  nor  made  a  bet,  and  had 
a  very  wholesome  contempt  for  those  who  dissipated  their  fortunes 
in  such  follies  ;  but  he  was  a  born  gambler.  The  Stock  Exchange 
for  him  supplied  the  place  of  the  roulette-table  and  the  race- 
course ;  and  his  ventures,  compared  with  his  means,  were  very 
large.  Of  this  his  employer  had  by  some  means  become  aware, 
and,  as  we  know,  had  taxed  him  with  it.  It  was  a  reason  which, 
even  if  he  had  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  would  have 
always  prevented  him  from  leaving  his  subaltern  in  any  position 
of  trust  as  regarded  his  own  fortune  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  made  Mr.  Eoscoe  as  bitter  against  him  as  the  conditions  of 
the  will  itself. 

When  he  had  selected  such  summer  palaces  as  he  thought  most 
suitable — the  family  only  wanted  one  for  six  weeks  or  so,  which, 
of  course,  greatly  added  to  its  cost — he  prepared  to  take  the  ladies 
down  to  make  their  choice.  The  expedition  promised  to  be  a 
somewhat  exhausting  one,  and  Agnes  volunteered  to  take  this 
trouble  off  her  sisters'  hands.  Grace  was  well  content  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  Philippa  objected  to  the  arrangement,  and 
showed  an  unwonted  decision  in  opposing  it.  The  conflict  of 
opinion  between  them  was  sharper  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
warrant.  Philippa  even  lost  her  temper,  and  *  said  things.'  One 
of  them  was  that  Agnes  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  go  roving 
about  the  country  alone  with  a  male  friend.  This  remark, 
though  complimentary  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  was  not  taken 
in  good  part.  Some  very  bitter  words  passed  between  the  two 
sisters. 

'  Mr.  Eoscoe  shall  decide  for  us,'  at  last  exclaimed  Agnes. 

'What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  still  wish  to  accompany 
him  alone,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  about  its  impro- 
priety ? '  inquired  Philippa.  '  How  shameless  ! ' 

*  I  shall  do  what  Mr.  Roscoe  thinks  right,'  answered  Agnes, 
with  white  face  and  lips  that  quivered  with  suppressed  passion. 

It  would  have  been  a  pretty  quarrel  in  one  sense,  though 
anything  but  pretty  in  another,  had  not  the  bone  of  contention, 
Mr.  Roscoe  himself,  happened  to  come  in,  which  of  course  pre- 
vented the  subject  being  pursued  on  exactly  the  same  lines. 
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They  could  hardly  discuss  the  delicate  question  of  '  propriety  *  in 
his  presence  ;  but  each  expressed  her  views  with  warmth.  Between 
Goneril  and  Kegan  this  Edmond  had  a  difficult  role  to  play,  but 
he  played  it  to  perfection.  However  angry  they  were  with  one 
another,  he  so  contrived  it  that  the  arrows  of  their  wrath  were 
never  aimed  in  his  direction.  Now,  as  they  each  looked  at  him 
as  to  their  own  counsel  for  his  advocacy  in  their  favour,  it  seemed 
impossible  but  that  he  should  make  one  or  other  of  them  his 
enemy.  Yet  it  was  not  so  ;  the  office  he  undertook  at  once  was 
that  of  judge.  He  had  favouring  eyes  for  both,  though  to  the 
close  observer  there  was  a  difference  in  the  favour.  His  kindliest 
words  were  directed  to  Agnes,  his  most  conciliatory  looks  were 
given  to  Philippa. 

'  The  question  is  of  small  importance,  my  dear  ladies,  as  it 
seems  to  me,'  he  cheerfully  observed,  '  and  there  is  no  need  to 
make  a  fuss  about  it.  I  thought  myself,  Philippa,  as  your  sister 
had  the  management  of  all  domestic  matter?,  that  she  would  be 
the  properest  person  to  make  choice  of  your  new  home ;  and  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand,  Agnes,  why  you,  who  are  always  so 
kind  as  well  as  sensible,  should  have  any  objection  to  Philippa's 
accompanying  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doing  so  would 
leave  Grace  at  home  alone,  which  it  would  hardly  be  a  nice  thing 
to  do.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  must  ask  you  both  to  leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands.  The  houses  I  have  selected  have  all 
their  good  points,  so  that  no  great  mistake  can  be  made  in  any 
case,  and  I  will  go  down  by  myself  and  choose  the  best  of  them.' 

His  tone  was  gentle  but  firm  ;  it  had  a  sort  of  paternal 
authority  in  it  from  which  it  seemed  there  was  no  appeal,  for 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  look  of 
patient  endurance  in  his  face,  which  each  of  the  ladies  flattered 
themselves  had  been  produced  by  her  antagonist. 

'  How  tiresome  the  dear  fellow  must  find  Philippa  ! '  thought 
one  to  herself.  '  In  what  false  positions  Agnes  is  always  trying  to 
place  him  ! '  thought  the  other. 

The  next  week  they  all  -went  down  to  the  river.  The  family 
circle  had  an  addition  in  the  person  of  a  little  black-and-white 
fox-terrier,  Mr.  Allerton's  promised  present  to  Grace.  He  was  not 
beautiful  (from  a  dog-fancier's  point  of  view),  but  accomplished ; 
that  is  to  say,  full  of  tricks.  He  tore  everything  to  pieces  that  he 
did  not  swallow,  with  frantic  enjoyment ;  and  with  evident  taste 
preferred  a  lady's  lap  to  the  basket  and  cushion  that  had  been 
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provided  for  him.  Whoever  was  sitting  down  had  to  accommo- 
date him  ;  but,  once  installed,  he  was  not  troublesome  so  long  as 
he  was  allowed  to  absorb  some  article  of  her  attire ;  if  he  had  a 
preference  it  was  for  Brussels  lace,  of  which  Philippa,  who  was 
now  always  meditative  and  self-involved,  missed  some  yards  on 
his  first  day.  Notwithstanding  this  he  soon  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  sisters,  but  especially  with  his  mistress.  He 
was  affectionate  and  full  of  caresses  for  them  all ;  but  he  had  his 
dislikes,  and  one  of  them  was  for  Mr.  Roscoe.  Sometimes  he 
would  get  into  a  sort  of  hysterical  frenzy  at  his  presence,  and 
bark  at  him  as  if  he  would  bark  his  heart  out ;  but  he  generally 
contented  himself  with  a  pitiful  whine  that  seemed  to  say,  *  How 
can  you,  can  you,  ladies,  allow  this  person  to  hang  about  your 
drawing-room,  when  you  know  how  I  hate  him  ! '  It  is  probable 
the  antagonism  was  reciprocated,  but  Mr.  Roscoe  had  his  feelings 
more  under  control. 

Elm  Place  was  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  than  its  most 
beautiful  reach  (for  some  reason  or  other  Cliefden  had  not  been 
procurable) ;  but  it  was  a  very  fine  house,  and  commanded  an  ex- 
cellent view.  It  had  a  beautiful  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  stream, 
and  an  old  walled  garden  at  the  back,  in  which  Queen  Anne  had 
walked,  and  on  certain  occasions  (though  always  at  night)  was 
even  said  to  '  walk '  now.  Behind  rose  great  woods,  with  paths 
cunningly  contrived  so  that  here  and  there  the  noble  landscape, 
with  the  windings  of  the  tranquil  river,  was  made  to  form  a 
picture  set  in  a  leafy  frame.  This  was  Grace's  favourite  retreat; 
while  her  sisters  lounged  upon  the  lawn  and  feasted  their  eyes 
upon  the  ceaseless  procession  of  boats  and  pleasure-barges,  she 
would,  with  Rip — *  the  off-and-on  companion  of  her  walk  ' — climb 
the  full-foliaged  hill,  and  gaze  her  fill  upon  less  busy  scenes 
mellowed  by  distance.  She  had  plenty  to  think  of,  and  more  to 
dream  about.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Allerton,  she  was  secretly  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  though,  as  it  were,  by  leverage ;  sometimes  she 
wished  that  she  could  do  it  with  her  own  hands.  For  the  first 
time,  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  presented  itself  to  her 
for  reflection ;  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  her  own 
undeserved  freedom  from  the  cares  and  pains  of  poverty,  disturbed 
her  unsophisticated  mind.  No  doubt  she  was  in  error,  since  her 
father  had  not  been  troubled  by  it ;  but  then  he  had  had  larger 
views,  and  found  the  opportunities  for  benevolence  on  a  great 
scale.  Her  sisters  no  longer  pained  her  by  any  reference  to  him ; 
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but  their  very  silence  on  the  subject  distressed  her.  However 
his  wealth  had  benefited  others  while  in  his  hands,  it  seemed  to 
give  little  pleasure  to  those  who  had  inherited  it ;  she  felt  that  it 
was  somehow  the  cause  of  that  estrangement  between  Agnes  and 
Philippa  which  daily  grew  more  marked.  She  knew  not  how  to 
make  peace  between  them  ;  she  only  vaguely  understood  that 
they  were  jealous  of  one  another ;  and  any  interference  on  her 
part,  being  so  much  the  younger,  she  felt  would  be  resented.  It 
was  a  relief  to  her  when  her  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by 
some  piteous  and  smothered  howls  from  her  little  companion, 
whom  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  she  had  to  pull  out  by  his  tail 
from  a  rabbit-hole  into  which  the  excitement  of  the  chase  had 
carried  him  further  than  he  had  intended.  It  might  have  been 
written  with  justice  upon  Rip's  grave  that  *  He  never,  never  caught 
a  rabbit,'  but  he  tried  to  catch  one  many  times.  The  '  motive,' 
however,  upon  which  the  divines  very  properly  lay  such  stress, 
let  us  hope,  was  sufficiently  punished  on  each  occasion  by  his 
being  so  nearly  buried  alive. 

One  morning  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  was  lodging  at  Milton,  a  village 
nearly  opposite  Elm  Place,  much  frequented  by  boating-men, 
brought  over  with  him  a  visitor,  Lord  Cheribert.  The  two  elder 
sisters  were,  as  usual,  on  the  lawn,  and  gave  him  an  eager  wel- 
come. He  was  not  unknown  to  them,  as  we  are  aware,  but  they 
had  probably  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  They  were  much 
better  informed  than  Grace  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  that  had 
existed  between  their  father  and  the  aristocracy,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  be  thus  taken  notice  of.  They  had  seen  scarcely  anyone 
since  their  bereavement,  and  even  an  ordinary  morning  caller 
would  have  been  treated  with  rapture  — a  lord  wa«,  of  course,  a 
godsend. 

The  young  fellow  addressed  a  few  words  of  sympathy  to  them, 
in  suitable  tones,  but  soon  observed,  much  to  his  relief,  that  their 
woe  had  been  already  relegated  to  what  the  mourning  establish- 
ments call  *  the  mitigated  grief  department,'  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  surprising.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought  in  his  artless 
way,  that  anybody  should  really  be  in  the  doldrums  who  had  come 
into  such  a '  pot  of  money.'  Josh's  will  had  not  yet  been  published, 
but  the  fact  of  his  finding  them  where  they  were  was  proof  that 
his  'little  leavings'  (as  his  lordship  spoke  of  them,  just  as  his 
nautical  friends  called  London  *  the  village  ')  had  taken  a  natural 
direction. 
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*  We  did  not  know  you  were  a  boating  man,  Lord  Cheribert,' 
said  Agnes  graciously,  with  a  glance  at  his  aquatic  costume. 

'Nor  am  I,'  he  replied,  with  a  slight  blush  (by  no  means 
caused,  however,  by  this  reference  to  his  airy  garb);  'I  am  much 
better  at  steering  than  pulling  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  had  some  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Eoscoe  (he  would  never  call  him  *  Roscoe,'  which 
annoyed  that  gentleman  excessively),  and,  finding  him  down  at 
Milton,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  looking  in  upon  you. 
I  hope  Miss  Grace  is  well.' 

He  had  been  looking  round  for  her  with  some  impatience, 
which  both  the  sisters  set  down  to  its  true  cause,  yet,  strangely 
enough,  without  the  least  feeling  of  jealousy.  It  might  have 
been  thought  by  some  that  this  angelic  state  of  affairs  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  father's  will,  which  made  it 
to  their  advantage  that  Grace  should  find  a  wooer;  but,  to  do 
them  justice,  it  was  not  so.  They  did  not  covet  Lord  Cheribert 
except  as  a  very  eligible  acquaintance,  and  they  thought  it  only 
natural  that  the  youth  and  beauty  of  their  sister  should  have 
made  an  impression  on  him.  They  had  no  desire  to  be  enriched 
at  her  expense,  which  would,  after  all,  be  only  an  increase  to  their 
incomes,  concerning  which  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Yet 
if  Lord  Cheribert's  visit  had  any  serious  intention  as  regarded 
Grace,  it  would  make  little  difference  to  her,  since  they  knew  he 
was  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  whether  she  had  her  money  or  not ;  while 
to  have  a  brother-in-law  who  would  one  day  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm  was  an  idea  little  short  of  rapturous. 

*  As  to  Grace,'  said  Agnes,  smiling,  '  you  will  probably  have 
the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  state  of  her  health,  Lord  Cheri- 
bert, with  your  own  eyes,  for  here   comes   her   avant-courrier. 
Where  is  your  mistress,  Hip  ?  ' 

Eip  was  tearing  down  from  the  house  to  them  as  usual  at  full 
speed ;  he  whirled  round  the  ladies  like  a  dancing  dervish, 
snatched  at  the  hem  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  trousers  with  an  angry  bark, 
and  then  leapt  into  Lord  Cheribert's  lap  as  he  sat  in  the  garden 
chair,  and  ensconced  himself  on  his  soft  flannels  as  though  he 
had  taken  a  lease  of  them  for  the  summer  months. 

*  What  a  dear  dog ! '  exclaimed  his  lordship,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  friendly  conduct. 

*  You  may  well  say  that,'  said  Philippa ;  '  we  calculate  that  he 
has  cost  us  about  fifty  pounds  already  in  breakages  and  depreda- 
tions, and  we  have  only  had  him  a  month.' 
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'  Can  he  swim  ? '  inquired  Lord  Cheribert,  without  thinking 
of  what  he  was  saying ;  for  his  thoughts,  like  his  eyes,  were  fixed 
on  a  figure  that  now  made  its  appearance  at  the  open  drawing- 
room  window. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  can,'  said  Mr.  Roscoe  gloomily.  *  He  is 
not  charming,  to  my  mind,  but  he  bears  a  charmed  life.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  so  cruelly ! '  said  Philippa  reproachfully, 
and  Agnes  made  a  blow  at  the  hard-hearted  speaker  with  her 
parasol  which  would  have  scarcely  injured  a  gnat. 

*  I  am  torn  by  contending  emotions,  Miss  Grace  ! '  exclaimed 
the  young  lord,  smiling.  '  I  want  to  rise  to  do  you  honour,  but 
I  am  afraid  of  disturbing  your  little  favourite.' 

'  Pray  keep  your  seat,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

Her  tone  was  gracious  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  but 
very  grave.  She  was  thinking  of  the  last  and  only  time  she  had 
seen  him,  when  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  by  her  father. 
She  wore,  of  course,  the  same  deep  mourning  as  her  sisters,  but, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  visitor,  with  a  difference.  It  is  not  the  trap- 
pings and  the  suits  of  woe  that  make  us  sad  to  look  upon,  but  the 
heart  that  mourns  within  us  ;  yet  to  his  eye  the  girl  appeared 
more  beautiful  in  her  sorrow  than  she  had  in  her  joy  upon  her 
birthday  fete. 

'  I  should  not  have  called  so  soon,'  he  murmured  apologetically, 
*  but  that  I  found  myself  so  near  your  house.' 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  you.  I  had  heard  of  your  kind  inquiries 
about  us  from  Mr.  Allerton — they  touched  me  very  much,'  she 
added  softly,  and  with  a  break  in  her  voice. 

4 1  should  have  been  very  ungrateful  if  I  had  forgotten ' 

Here  he  stopped ;  he  had  been  about  to  say  '  what  I  owed  to 
your  father,'  but  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the  phrase  was 
open  to  a  double  meaning.  It  was  not  possible  that  what  one 
owed  to  him  could  be  forgotten,  since  '  Josh '  had  taken  great 
care  to  have  it  put  down  in  black  and  white.  The  young  man's 
unfinished  sentence,  however,  was  undesignedly  perfect,  and  she 
thanked  him  for  it  with  her  eyes. 

'  We  must  think  it  a  great  compliment  that  Lord  Cheribert 
looked  in  upon  us,'  explained  Agnes,  '  since  he  is  not  a  devotee 
to  aquatics,  he  tells  us,  though  he  wears  the  garb  of  one.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  doing  so,  since  Miss  Grace's  little  dog  seems 
so  partial  to  flannels,'  said  the  young  fellow. 

It  was  rather  an  indirect  method  of  pleasing  Rip's  mistress  ; 
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but  Agnes  was  too  satisfied  with  the  motive  to  question  the 
speech.  To  find  a  lord  so  civil  to  them  was  in  itself  a  joy.  The 
speaker  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  uneasily  conscious  of 
having  said  something  ridiculous,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
blundered  on. 

1  At  least,  if  it  isn't  the  flannels,  I  can't  think  how  I  have  so 
soon  ingratiated  myself  into  his  affections.  Perhaps  our  charac- 
ters are  sympathetic.  What  is  the  little  doggie's  name  ?  ' 

*  Eip  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Roscoe  with  unmistakable  significance. 
Lord  Cheribert  laughed  aloud,  but  the  colour  rushed  into  his 

face.  The  two  elder  ladies  kept  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  ground, 
in  silence  ;  but  Grace,  unconscious  of  the  unfortunate  coincidence, 
came  to  the  rescue. 

'  Rip  is  a  very  affectionate,  well-meaning  dog,'  she  said,  '  not- 
withstanding his  bad  name  and  naughty  ways.' 

The  young  lord,  who  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
removed  his  cap  in  acknowledgment  of  the  unintended  compli- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  party  relieved  their  feelings  by  a  ripple 
of  laughter. 

'I  really  don't  see—  •'  began  Grace,  blushing  to  her  fore- 
head. 

*  Then  I  beg  nobody  to  open  your  eyes,'  interrupted  the  young 
man   fervently.      '  Your  sisters  and  Mr.   Roscoe  are  bent  upon 
blackening  my  character,  Miss  Grace.     It  is  as  pure  as  the  snow 
—  after  it  has  fallen  a  day  or  two,'  and  he  joined  heartily  in  the 
mirth  of  the  others. 

There  is  nothing  that  puts  people  on  such  easy  terms  with 
one  another  as  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  one  of  them  good- 
humouredly  enjoyed ;  and  Lord  Cheribert — who  was  very  easily 
put  at  his  ease — found  himself  quite  at  home. 

(To  le  continued?) 
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THE  professional  fool  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  ancient  days. 
Democritus  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the  court  of  Darius.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  account  of  the  banquet  at  the  vjlla  of  Callias,  intro- 
duces a  fool  by  vocation,  named  Philip.  The  jests  made  by  him 
have  lost  their  aroma  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  said  that  Philip 
of  Macedon  entertained  a  buffoon  for  his  own  private  amusement, 
and  in  his  days  a  band  or  club  existed  called  '  the  Sixty,'  who 
met  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  uttered  witticisms  which  were 
carefully  written  down.  At  the  court  of  Antiochus  was  found 
Herodotus,  a  professional  jester,  surnamed  Logomimus. 

Passing  by  an  immense  number  of  buffoons  and  their  jokes, 
most  of  which  seem  to  us  very  stupid,  we  come  to  the  later 
Romans,  of  whom  the  rich  maintained  slaves  specially  commis- 
sioned to  amuse  them.  The  consul  Petronius  Arbiter,  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  sent  for  all  the  wits,  high  and  low,  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  keep  him  laughing  until  his  last  moment,  when 
his  features  were  fixed  in  a  ghastly  grin. 

The  monarchs  of  England,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Germany, 
all  kept  jesters,  more  or  less  historical,  more  or  less  celebrated. 
The  most  joyous  and  light-hearted  nation  of  Europe  is  the  French, 
who  in  the  terrible  days  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
could  attend  the  entertainment  in  the  Place  de  la  Eevolution  in 
the  morning,  and  another  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening  ;  and  the 
most  famous  fools  have  been  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  French 
kings.  Such  names  as  Triboulet  and  D'Angely  are  more  widely 
known  than  Archie  Armstrong  and  Will  Summers  of  the  English 
courts.  To  begin  with  an  early  date,  we  will  speak  of  the  fol 
named  Golet,  and  his  great  exploit.  In  1047  the  Norman  nobles 
had  joined  in  a  formidable  league  against  their  young  Duke 
William,  afterwards  the  Conqueror.  One  night,  while  he  slept, 
his  fool  Golet  came  rapping  on  the  door  of  his  chamber,  bidding 
him,  in  doggrel  verse,  to  rise  and  arm,  lest  his  enemies  should 
come  and  kill  him.  William  arose  at  the  voice  of  his  fool,  and 
went  forth  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Valdes  Dunes.  So  clever  and 
faithful  a  fool  deserves  to  head  the  list. 

We  come  next  to  one  Eoger,  also  a  Norman,  in  the  service  of 
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the  Duke-King  Henry  II.  In  1180  he  travelled,  in  company  with 
two  horses  and  seven  dogs,  to  join  his  master.  His  expenses  being 
noted  in  the  Exchequer  accounts  make  us  aware  of  his  existence. 
Another  fool  was  in  the  employ  of  John  Lackland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  King  of  England  ;  he  had  a  feudal  title  to  his  func- 
tions, and  held  lands  on  the  tenure  of  quibbles  and  bons  mots. 
About  the  year  1200  John  gave  an  estate  called  Fontaine  Osanne, 
or  Fontaine-aux-anes  (whichever  you  like),  to  Guillaume  Picolfe, 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  the  court  with  amusement. 

No  doubt  professional  buffoons  existed  long  before  the  eleventh 
century.  Among  the  ancients,  madmen  and  idiots  were  accounted 
inspired  and  sacred;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  entertaining  to 
come  down  to  modern  days  than  to  ascend  towards  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  After  all,  these  jesters,  often  sad  enough  in  private 
life,  had  but  a  short  reign ;  their  immediate  predecessors,  the 
jugglers,  had  been  dismissed  his  court  by  Philippe  Auguste  in 
1181,  and  such  of  them  as  still  lingered  on  in  France  were  very 
hardly  dealt  with  by  the  Synod  of  Bayeux  ;  the  buffoons  them- 
selves seem  to  have  died  out  almost  entirely  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  jugglers  were  transmuted  into  minstrels,  of  whom 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  Blondel  was  one,  and  then  the  minstrels 
into  poets-laureate,  while  the  fools,  at  first  cousins-german  to 
the  minstrels,  are  now  very  distant  relations,  though  Lord  Tenny- 
son and  a  strolling  clown  may  be  descended  from  one  ancestor. 

The  common  people  hear  more  gladly  the  clown  than  the 
poet;  a  jest  is  ever  more  popular  than  a  sermon  ;  and  there  have 
been  many  preachers  whose  pulpit  jokes  are  the  only  remembered 
portions  of  their  harangues.  Olivier  Maillard,  preaching  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  said  that  when  they  hear  the  chink  of  money 
given  for  their  benefit,  '  tin,  tin,  tin,'  they  burst  out  laughing, 

*  ha,  ha,  ha  !  hi,  hi,  hi ! '    One  can  imagine  a  congregation  cachin- 
nating in  chorus  with  the  orator.     Michel  Menot,  reproving  the 
ladies  for  being  late  at  church,  told  them  that  it  would  take  less 
time  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  than  to  stick  in  all  a  woman's 
pins.     The  story  is  told  of  Rowland  Hill  that  he  once  began  a 
sermon  with  the  words,  '  Look  at  my  wife  there  with  a  chest  of 
drawers  on  her  head.'     The  congregation  stared  at  the  poor  lady 
thus  pointed  out,  but  only  perceived  that  she  wore  a  new  bonnet. 

*  She  has  sold  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  bought  a  new  bonnet  with 
the  proceeds.'     Then  he  went  on  to  inveigh  against  female  love  of 
dress.  On  another  occasion  he  read  his  text, « Phil,  iv,  13,  "  I  can 
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do  all  things."  Bet  you  a  guinea  of  that,  St.  Paul.'  Pulling  a 
guinea  out  of  his  pocket,  he  threw  it  down  on  the  pulpit  cushion. 
*  "  In  Him  that  strengtheneth  me."  Ah  !  to  be  sure.  Drawn 
bet,  drawn  bet.' 

Perhaps  the  prince  of  preaching  jesters  was  the  famous  Father 
Andre  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  being  at  Valenciennes  at 
the  end  of  March,  invited  all  the  town  to  hear  him  preach  on  the 
Istprox.  A  large  audience  assembled ;  he  went  up  into  the  pulpit, 
cried  out  '  Poisson  d'Avril !  '  and  disappeared  amid  a  fanfare  of 
drums  and  trumpets. 

Returning  to  fools  by  profession,  we  will  cite  the  judgment, 
worthy  of  Sancho  Panza,  delivered  in  a  trial  pleaded  before  Seigni 
Johan,  and  described  by  Rabelais.  A  porter  held  his  piece  of 
bread  in  the  smoke  of  a  cook's  fire,  and  declined  to  pay  for  the 
flavour  it  thereby  acquired.  Seigrii  made  the  porter  chink  his 
money,  and  decided  that  the  sound  of  silver  was  valid  payment  for 
the  smell  of  roast  meat.  This  Johan  or  Jean  Andre  died  in  1 348. 
The  word  Seigni  may  mean  Senex,  the  old,  or  may  be  an  abridged 
form  of  Seigneur. 

King  John,  who  reigned  from  1350  to  1364,  entertained  his 
own  fool,  and  also  a  fool  for  his  son  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Charles  le  Sage.  The  latter  fool,  named  Micton,  was  extremely 
choice  in  his  apparel ;  his  milliner's  bills  would  have  furnished  a 
text  to  the  Reverend  Michel  Menot.  This  fool  of  high  degree 
accompanied  John  of  France  when  the  latter  was  conducted  to 
England  as  the  prisoner  and  guest  of  the  Black  Prince.  Even  in 
captivity  the  brilliant  buffoon  decked  his  outer  man  in  various 
new  garments ;  for  the  comfort  of  his  inner  man  he  paid  half  a 
guinea  to  a  London  apothecary  for  an  electuary.  When  King 
John  left  England,  five  carriages  were  provided,  one  for  his 
Majesty,  one  for  his  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  one  for  Prince 
Philippe,  one  for  *  Maistre  Jehan  le  fol,'  and  one  for  his  butlers, 
cooks,  &c. 

Charles  le  Sage,  when  king,  had  three  fools ;  of  the  first  the 
name  is  not  known,  the  second  was  the  celebrated  Thevenin,  who 
died  in  1374,  the  third  was  called  Grrand  Johan.  Jeanne,  wife  of 
Charles,  had  also  her  own  fool,  Artaude  du  Puy. 

The  unhappy  Charles  VI.,  deprived  of  reason,  was  provided 
with  distraction  in  the  shape  of  several  fools.  One  of  these, 
Hainselin  Coq,  required  forty-seven  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  year 
1404.  In  this  reign  appeared  also  *  Johanne  la  folle,'  and  several 
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casual  buffoons,  of  whom  one  '  Jehan  de  la  Marche  '  preached 
before  the  king. 

Queen  Isabeau  entertained  a  male  and  a  female  fool,  the 
former  named  Guillaume  Fouel,  the  latter  Jehannine.  Fouel 
had  worn  out  from  January  1387  to  the  following  July  103  pairs 
of  boots  and  shoes  !  The  queen  also  kept  in  her  pay  a  dwarf  and 
a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts. 

When  we  reach  the  age  of  Louis  XI.  we  seem  to  be  on  known 
ground.  Scott,  in  his  '  Quentin  Durward,'  has  made  us  long 
ago  acquainted  intimately  with  that  amiable  monarch  and  his 
congenial  surroundings.  Villon,  a  rhymester-buffoon,  was  great 
at  practical  jokes,  lie  was  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
Devil  in  the  Mystery  plays.  Brother  Stephen  Tappecoue,  sacris- 
tan of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maixent,  refused  to  allow  Villon  the  use 
of  a  cope  and  stole  in  which  to  personate  God  the  Father.  To 
revenge  himself,  the  fool  got  together  his  regular  troupe  of 
demons,  dressed  up  as  animals,  who,  falling  in  a  body  on  brother 
Stephen,  knocked  him  off  his  mare  who  dragged  him  along  the 
ground  until  more  than  his  nether  garments  was  scratched  and 
torn,  and  in  the  end  the  mare  carried  back  to  the  monastery 
nothing  but  the  right  foot  and  shoe  of  the  unfortunate  sacristan. 
Villon  complimented  his  demons  highly  on  their  performance. 

Of  Louis  XI.  it  has  been  said  that  all  his  attendants  and 
companions  were  fools,  though  not  en  titre  cV  office.  Le  Glorieux, 
who  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  '  Quentin  Durward,'  may  not  have 
been  so  amusing  as  Scott  represents  him,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  overheard  Louis'  private  confession  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother ;  that  he  should  proclaim  his  knowledge  of 
the  damning  fact  seems  unlikely  in  one  so  clever  as  a  fool  must 
needs  be,  for  he  might  have  held  it  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  head  of  the  fratricide. 

Triboulet  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  fool  of  whom  we  have 
any  memoirs.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Ferial,  and 
his  brother  was  one  of  the  king's  cooks.  Marot,  the  contem- 
porary poet,  paints  his  good  qualities  in  verse.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  faculty  of  saying  most  outrageous  things  without 
giving  offence.  And  yet  Louis  XII.  thought  it  well  to  keep 
Triboulet  under  the  charge  of  a  governor.  At  a  great  processional 
entry  into  Rouen  the  governor  desired  the  fool  to  check  his  horse, 
but  more  and  more  did  the  horse  curvet  and  prance.  At  length 
Triboulet  said  piteously  that  it  was  very  hard,  for  the  more  he 
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spurred  his  steed  the  more  the  beast  would  not  stand  still. 
Triboulet  made  one  of  the  sights  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
Louis  XII.  with  Mary  of  England,  and  took  part  in  the  funeral 
procession  of  his  master.  At  the  court  of  Francis  I.  Triboulet 
eat  in  the  king's  counsel.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  once  sold  hig 
horse  in  order  to  buy  hay !  He  went  to  vespers  at  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  Paris  and  cudgelled  the  bishop  who  began  the  service, 
because  he  thus  disturbed  the  pleasant  silence.  A  great  lord 
having  threatened  to  beat  Triboulet  to  death,  the  latter  com- 
plained to  Francis,  who  replied,  '  If  he  does  anything  of  the  sort 
I  will  hang  him  ten  minutes  after  your  death.'  The  fool  re- 
joined, *  Ah,  my  cousin,  please  hang  him  ten  minutes  before.' 
He  crossed  a  bridge  without  a  parapet  in  company  with  a  noble- 
man, who  remarked,  'Why  have  they  not  put  a  garde-fous?' 
Triboulet  answered,  '  They  did  not  know  that  we  should  cross  it.' 
In  our  own  days  Triboulet  has  been  rendered  real  and  pathetic  in 
Victor  Hugo's  play  '  Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  known  best  to  English 
people  in  the  form  of  the  opera  '  Rigoletto.' 

Triboulet  had  many  rivals  during  his  life :  some  of  them 
remain  nameless  ;  others,  such  as  Jouan,  the  fool  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager  Louise  of  Savoy,  are  known  to  us  by  name.  The  great 
Ixabelais  played  the  part  of  a  buffoon  to  the  eternal  admiration  of 
the  world.  Finding  himself,  on  the  road  to  Paris,  quite  out  of 
funds,  he  filled  some  bottles  with  ashes,  labelling  them  '  Poison 
for  the  King.'  He  contrived  to  be  suspected  and  denounced  by 
his  landlord,  and  so  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  confessed  his 
ruse,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  He  jested  on  his  death-bed  :  '  I  am 
going  to  seek  a  great  perhaps,  which  is  in  the  magpie's  nest.'  He 
said  to  his  friends  shortly  before  he  expired, 'Let  the  curtain 
fall,  the  farce  is  played  out.' 

Henry  II.  entertained  three  fools  :  Maitre  Pierre,  Thony,  and 
Brusquet ;  the  real  name  of  the  latter  was  Jean  Antoine  Lombart. 
His  pleasantries  took  the  form  chiefly  of  practical  jokes,  but  he 
contrived  to  fill  his  pockets  by  his  absurdities.  His  puns  are  not 
translatable ;  for  instance,  his  suggestion  that  the  Chancellor 
should  be  called  on  to  seller  (saddle)  an  unruly  mule,  because  he 
was  accustomed  to  sceller  (seal)  everything  brought  before  him. 
Brusquet  had  a  horse  which  nearly  broke  the  neck  of  a  nobleman, 
and  quite  broke  his  own.  '  Strange,'  said  Brusquet,  *  that  he 
should  kill  himself ;  he  never  did  so  before.'  One  of  his  practical 
jokes  must  have  been  very  amusing  to  himself.  The  Queen 
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wished  to  see  Brusquet's  wife ;  he  informed  the  Queen  that  his 
wife  was  very  deaf,  and  told  his  wife  that  the  Queen  was  very  deaf. 
The  vocal  contest  at  this  audience  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  come  upon  the 
names  of  some  female  fools:  one  known  as  Madame  de  Eam- 
bouillet,  another  as  Cathelot,  a  third  as  La  Jardiniere,  a  fourth  as 
Jacquette. 

Sibilot  was  the  first  fool  employed  by  Henry  III.  In  this 
reign  also  appears  the  folle  Mathurine,  who  devoted  her  bauble 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  !  When  Henry  IV.  bought  his  throne 
by  a  mass,  he  went  immediately  after  the  Te  Deum  to  the  Louvre, 
where  Mathurine  met  him  on  the  stairs,  having  dwelt  there  until 
she  could  welcome  him  back  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors — a 
touching  trait  in  the  character  of  one  whose  morality  does  not 
bear  close  inspection.  When  Jean  Chastel,  in  a  room  full  of  com- 
pany, attempted  to  assassinate  Henry,  the  King  at  first  accused 
Mathurine  of  the  crime,  but  she  had  already  run  to  clo.;e  the  doors 
of  the  chamber  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  criminal.  She  was 
usually  present  to  amuse  Henry  at  his  dinner  ;  she  survived  him 
and  played  the  same  part  toward  Louis  XIII.  She  was  usually 
dressed  en  amazone.  Her  death  occurred  in  1627. 

Chicot  deserves  special  notice.  He  was  at  first  "a  warm  parti- 
san of  the  Lorraine  faction,  and  took  part  in  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  In  1588  he  was  the  fool  of  Henry  III.,  though 
apparently  not  decked  with  cap  and  bells.  Sully,  in  his  '  Memoirs,' 
mentions  some  tricks  played  by  Chicot.  At  the  siege  of  Kouen, 
in  1592,  Chicot,  now  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  took  prisoner 
the  Comte  de  Chaligny,  and  led  him  to  the  king,  saying,  '  Look 
here,  I  give  thee  my  prisoner.'  The  Comte,  much  vexed  to  find 
that  he  had  yielded  his  sword  to  a  buffoon,  snatched  it  back,  and 
beat  the  poor  fool  soundly  with  the  disputed  weapon.  The 
wounded  man  was  carried  away  to  the  surgeons;  in  the  room 
where  he  was  laid  there  was  also  a  dying  soldier,  to  whom  the 
vicar  of  the  place  refused  absolution  because  he  had  fought  under 
a  Huguenot  king.  Chicot  flung  himself  out  of  bed,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  roundly,  by  word  and  deed,  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
priest.  This  was  the  last  action  of  the  royalist  buffoon.  A  fort- 
night later  he  died  of  his  wounds— a  pathetic  ending  of  a  life  of 
drollery. 

Penry  IV.'s  next  fool  was  called  Guillaume  Marchand.     He 
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began  life  as  an  apothecary,  and  was  fond  of  listening  to  bizarre 
sermons  of  the  style  affected  by  Messrs.  Maillard  and  Menot,  as 
mentioned  above  ;  Gtiillaume  was  also  somewhat  of  a  mystic ;  and 
so  many  ingredients,  mingled  with  very  little  wits,  rendered  him 
sufficiently  learned  and  foolish  for  the  life  which  he  afterwards 
led.  When  the  city  of  Louviers  was  taken  by  the  Leaguers, 
Marchand  received  a  blow  on  the  head  which  still  further  softened 
his  brain.  He  went  to  the  young  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  who  found 
him  very  diverting ;  on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  it  appears  that 
he  entered  the  service  of  Henry,  and  succeeded  to  Chicot's  office. 
He  was.  although  paid  by  Henry,  a  warm  adherent  of  the  League, 
and  when  he  and  Mathurine  met  they  had  many  a  battle  royal. 

Maitre  Guillaume  indulged  in  strange  visions  ;  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  been  in  the  Ark  with  Noah.  The  Cardinal  de 
Perron,  a  bit  of  a  wag  himself,  questioned  Guillaume  and  made 
him  confess  that,  as  he  had  not  been  Noah,  nor  Noah's  wife,  nor 
Noah's  son,  nor  Noah's  daughter-in-law,  he  could  not  have  been 
one  of  the  eight  persons  saved,  but  must  probably  have  been  one 
of  the  beasts.  *  Well,'  said  the  fool,  hesitating,  *  in  writing  of 
great  people  we  do  not  mention  their  servants ;  I  was  one  of 
Noah's  servants.' 

The  date  of  Marchand's  death  is  uncertain.  He  left  a  collec- 
tion of  volumes  containing  chiefly  his  own  extravagances.  These 
do  not  strike  us  as  very  brilliant ;  for  instance,  this  stanza — 

L'on  mo  fait  mort, 
^lais  c'cst  a  tort ; 
Car  ma  folie 
Demeure  en  vie. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  paid  to  this  jester  was  that  of 
Regnier,  who  published  his  '  Fourteenth  Satire '  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Guillaume  Marchand. 

Passing  over  several  fools  of  minor  rank,  we  come  to  Angoule- 
vent,  whose  real  name  was  Nicholas  Joubert,  and  whose  title  was 
Prince  of  Fools.  He  and  Bernard  Bluet,  Comte  de  Permission,1 
were  rivals  in  folly,  but  their  mutual  recriminations  now  read  as 
utterly  stupid.  The  latter  picked  up  a  living  as  best  he  could  ; 
and  both  died  in  great  indigence  and  misery. 

Louis  XIII.  was  always  surrounded  by  buffoons,  to  the  just 
indignation  of  the  aged  Sully.  One  of  these  was  Marais,  whose 

1  Certain  offices  in  France  carried  with  them  the  courtesy  title  of  Comte. 
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wit  was  of  an  order  coarse  even  in  his  own  day ;  another  was  Jean 
Doucet,  who  only  occasionally  plied  his  trade  in  the  king's  presence. 

Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who  was  more  king  of  France  than  was 
Louis,  entertained  several  fools,  though  they  were  not  officially  so 
named.  When  his  eminence  was  out  of  spirits,  his  physicians 
would  prescribe  '  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Boisrobert.'  And  when 
Boisrobert,  who  was  an  Academician,  failed  to  amuse  the  cardinal, 
a  summons  was  sent  to  Jean  Pierre  le  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley, 
who  generally  succeeded  better  !  Another  reverend  joker  was 
M.  de  .Raconis,  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  who  used  to  preach  mock  ser- 
mons in  private  for  Richelieu's  delectation. 

The  name  of  L'Angely  is  famous,  enshrined  in  Boileau's  First 
Satire.  His  origin  is  wrapped  in  obscurity  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Prince  de  Conde  presented  him  to  Louis  XIIL,  who  made  him 
his  official  fool.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
the  jester  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  the  last  of  the  court  fools  of 
France.  His  witticisms  have  lost  their  savour  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  his  blunt  speeches  made  him  feared,  and  made  him  rich. 

'  Le  Bibliophile  Jacob  '  (Paul  Lacroix)  gives  this  anecdote : 
*  At  Versailles  there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  white-haired  old  man, 
who  dwelt  amid  old  furniture,  old  pictures,  old  draperies,  and  all 
sorts  of  relics  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  all  of  which  indicated 
the  part  which  he  had  played  in  that  reign ;  he  had  been  also 
the  bouffon  of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  showed  us,  weeping,  some 
grains  of  coffee  which  he  had  received  from  the  unfortunate 
queen  ;  to  whom  he  had  said  :  "  For  the  first  time  I  am  sorry  that 
so  great  a  queen  has  so  small  a  hand."  ' 

The  jester  of  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  but  wear  a  lifelong 
shade  of  the  pathetic.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  among 
the  facetias  of  the  fools  of  happier  monarchs,  there  is  little  recorded 
of  genuine  humour.  Coarse  jokes  are  not  witty ;  and  a  search 
among  the  sayings  of  French  buffoons  results  in  few  things  worth 
repeating.  Some  specimens  will  suffice. 

A  fool,  being  asked  whence  he  came,  replied  that  he  came  from 
Paris,  where  he  thought  something  grave  must  be  the  matter, 
for,  when  he  left,  all  the  shops  were  closed.  Supposing  that  the 
king  must  be  dead,  the  soldiers  were  called  to  arms,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed,  when  someone  asked  further,  4  At  what  hour 
did  you  leave  ?  '  The  fool  replied,  '  At  four  in  the  morning,  when 
everyone  was  in  bed.'  On  another  occasion  the  same  jester  in- 
formed a  gentleman  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  had 
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risen  that  day  in  Paris.  *  For  what  reason  ?  '  asked  the  gentleman. 
*  In  order  to  go  to  bed  again  to-night.'  This  genius  consoled  a 
widower  by  remarking  that  his  lamented  wife  could  not  have  been 
a  good  woman  or  she  would  not  have  left  her  husband  ! 

A  certain  fool  was  called  by  his  master  the  King  of  Fools. 
He  said  one  day,  '  Would  indeed  I  were  the  King  of  Fools !  I 
should  have  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  and  you  would  be 
one  of  my  vassals.' 

A  fool  said  to  his  fellow  parishioners,  '  Why  are  you  so  stupid 
as  to  pay  the  cure  for  burying  your  dead  ?  Surely  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  have  your  bodies  without  having  your  goods  too.' 

Dialogue  between  a  tradesman  and  a  fool :  '  What  is  your 
name  V  '  '  The  same  as  my  godfather's.'  '  And  what  is  his 
name  ?  '  '  The  same  as  mine.'  '  And  what  is  the  name  of  you 
both  ?  '  '  Each  the  same  as  the  other.' 

A  lady  said  to  a  fool,  *  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  tell  me  my 
faults  ?  '  '  Nay,  Madame,'  he  replied,  '  I  do  not  discourse  on 
matters  of  which  the  whole  town  is  talking.' 

The  question  arose  which  should  take  the  first  place,  the  lawyer 
or  the  physician.  Said  the  fool,  '  The  thief  goes  first  to  the 
gallows,  the  executioner  follows  him.' 

Crossing  the  silver  streak,  and  studying  the  history  of  the  fools 
of  the  English  court,  we  find  that  one  Hitard  (should  not  an  '  h ' 
be  inserted  between  the  't'  and  the  'a'?)  was  the  jester  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  town  of  Wai  worth. 
Hitard,  in  his  old  age,  and  when  about  to  travel  to  Rome,  there  to 
die,  made  a  deed  which  conveyed  his  manor  to  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury. 

Of  Golet,  fool  to  William  the  Conqueror,  we  have  already 
heard.  Another  of  William's  buffoons  was  Berdic,  who  was 
rewarded  with  three  towns  and  other  landed  property.  Matilda, 
Queen  of  Henry  I.,  entertained  a  minstrel  named  Eahere,  who, 
as  was  usual  with  fools  in  those  days,  though  hardly  in  these, 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  Growing  weary  of  folly,  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  blank  no  doubt  at  first, 
but  on  his  way  home  impressed  with  a  wonderful  vision  in  which 
St.  Bartholomew  played  an  important  part.  The  Apostle  com- 
manded Rahere  to  found  a  church  in  Smithfield,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  established  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  from  its  ashes  sprang  up 
the  great  hospital  bearing  the  same  name. 
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Edward  II.  had  a  fool  called  Kobert  Withastaf,  to  whose 
mother  Dulcian  the  king  presented  ten  shillings  when  she  came 
to  court;  Edward  also  had  a  female  jester,  a  noted  horsewoman. 
Of  Eobert  Bruce,  contemporary  with  Edward,  we  are  told  that  he 
kept  '  a  fool  and  a  lion.'  In  the  household  of  Edward  was  found 
the  famous  Scogan,  a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  1471 
the  Plague  drove  Scogan  from  Oxford  ;  he  engaged  himself  as  fool 
to  Sir  William  Neville,  who  made  him  a  present  to  the  king. 
Edward  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  'joculator'  that  he  bestowed 
on  him  a  house  in  Cheapside,  and  a  mansion  at  Bury.  Like  other 
jesters  of  the  middle  ages,  Scogan's  jokes  were  often  practical  ones. 
He  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  king,  and,  being 
unable  to  repay  it,  he  arranged  with  his  friends  that  he  should 
die  and  be  carried  forth  to  burial  by  a  road  on  which  he  should  be 
sure  to  meet  his  royal  creditor.  All  happened  propitiously. 
*  Alas,  poor  Scogan  !  A  fellow  of  infinite  wit !  I  freely  forgive 
him  the  money  which  he  owed  me.'  Thereupon  up  jumped 
Scogan,  crying  aloud,  '  Your  Grace's  goodness  has  restored  me  to 
life  ! '  His  conduct  at  court  afterwards  became  intolerable,  and  he 
was  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  death,  ever  to  stand  again  upon  Eng- 
lish soil.  So,  imitating  Naaman  when  he  asked  of  Elisha  '  two 
mules'  burdens  of  earth '  from  Palestine,  he  had  his  shoes  filled 
with  soil  from  Picardy,  and  thus  evaded  the  penalty  which  he 
deserved. 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Pevensey,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  jests,  neither  witty  nor  decent,  attributing  them 
to  Scogan ;  but  they  are  no  more  Scogan's  effusions  than  every 
Joe  Miller  is  the  production  of  Joseph  Miller.  The  term  Merry 
Andrew  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Andrew  Borde. 

Henry  VIII.  had  official  jesters  as  well  as  the  medical  one ;  by 
the  name  of  Patch  is  well  known  the  buffoon  who  was  previously 
in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  was  so  much  attached  to 
his  clerical  master  that  only  by  force  could  he  be  made  to  leave 
Wolsey  and  join  Henry ;  but  he  soon  settled  into  his  place  at  court, 
and  even  ventured  on  such  impertinent  speeches  as  displeased  the 
not  very  thin-skinned  monarch.  Will  Summers  was  another  of 
Henry's  fools.  Entries  are  quoted  of  clothes  provided  for  him  :  '  a 
coat  and  a  cap  of  green  cloth,  fringed  with  red  crape  and  lined  with 
frieze  ; '  also  a  '  coat  of  green  cloth,  with  hood  to  the  same,  fringed 
with  white,  and  lined  with  frieze  and  buckram.'  The  professional 
fool's  garb  was  always  motley  ;  his  bauble  was  a  short  staff  with  a 
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ridiculous  head,  to  which  was  attached  an  inflated  bladder,  used 
by  him  for  sham  castigations.  This  bauble  was  called  in  French 
the  marotte,  and,  as  fools  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  Eng- 
land until  after  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  word  'bauble,'  applied 
by  Cromwell  to  the  mace  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  far  more  opprobrious  than  it  would  be  now,  when  we  use  it  as 
synonymous  with  gew-gaiu  or  knick-knack.  In  the  second  volume 
of  Strutt's  '  Dress  and  Habits,'  plate  Ixxi.  shows  four  figures  of 
jesters.  The  three  first  wear  the  cap  and  bells ;  the  first  of  the 
three  carries  his  bauble,  and  is  biting  the  tail  of  a  dog,  which  is 
evidently  howling  and  trying  to  bite  its  persecutor ;  the  middle 
fool  wears  boots  with  long  pointed  toes,  and  carries  an  owl  on  his 
wrist ;  his  coat  and  cap  are  parti-coloured ;  the  third  buffoon  is 
pointing  at  his  own  open  mouth.  Below,  there  is  a  small  engrav- 
ing of  a  man  without  bells  or  cap,  carrying  a  bauble,  and  eating  a 
cake.  They  are  all  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the  garb  did 
not  alter  considerably  until  much  later  times. 

John  Heywood  was  fool  to  Henry  VIII.,  having  been  introduced 
to  the  king  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  Mary  Tudor  had  a  great  regard 
for  Heywood,  who  indulged  in  much  audacious  talk.  Bold  as 
were  his  sayings,  few  of  them  appear  witty.  A  landlord  asked  him 
1  How  do  you  like  my  beer  ?  Is  it  not  well  hopped  ? '  'So  well,' 
replied  Heywood,  '  that  had  it  hopped  a  little  further,  it  would 
have  hopped  into  water.'  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  '  History  of  Court 
Fools,'  gives  several  specimens  of  Hey  wood's  rhymed  epigrams ; 
one  of  them  is  perhaps  worth  transcribing: — 

'  Where  am  I  least,  husband  ?  '     Quoth  he,  '  in  the  waist ; 
Which  cometh  of  this,  thou  art  vengeable  strait-laced. 
Where  am  I  biggest,  wife  ? '    'In  the  waist,  too,'  quoth  she, 
'  For  all  is  waste  in  you,  as  far  as  I  can  see.' 

Heywood  was  a  devoted  Catholic;  and  after  Mary's  death  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Mechlin,  and  died  there,  jesting,  it  is  said, 
with  his  last  breath. 

Though  Elizabeth  was  so  good  a  Protestant  that  Heywood 
could  not  live  near  her  court,  she  was  so  bad  a  Protestant  as  to 
have"a  crucifix  and  lighted  tapers  in  her  private  chapel ;  and  Pace, 
her  jester,  was  employed  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  destroy  those 
obnoxious  ornaments  in  the  queen's  oratory. 

Chester,  another  buffoon  of  that  reign,  was  so  scurrilous  in  his 
talk  that  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  Lord  Knollys  made  him  drunk 
and  then  had  him  built  round  with  masonry,  and  only  desisted 
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from  roofing  him  in  on  his  promising  never  again  to  joke  at  their 
expense.  Another  gentleman  whom  he  had  abused  stopped  his 
mouth  by  sealing  his  beard  and  moustache  together  with  wax. 

Elizabeth  entertained  many  jesters,  who,  in  their  turn,  enter- 
tained her :  Clod,  Tarleton,  and  others.  Her  successor  also  had 
official  buffoons.  Passing  over  the  less  famous  of  these,  we  come  to 
Archibald  Armstrong,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fools  on  record. 

Armstrong  was  born  in  Cumberland,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
entered  the  service  of  James  I.,  before  which  he  had  been,  tradi- 
tion says,  a  sheep-stealer.  He  went  with  Charles  and  Buckingham 
on  their  secret  matrimonial  expedition  into  Spain.  He  sent  from 
thence  a  letter  to  the  king,  signed  by  his  mark,  in  which  he  asks 
James  to  provide  him  with  an  interpreter  of  the  Spanish  language  ; 
he  had  an  English  servant  with  him  as  valet.  Archie  Armstrong 
contrived  to  amass  a  large  fortune;  of  him  it  is  written:  — 

'  Archie,  by  kings  and  princes  graced  of  late, 
Jested  himself  into  a  fair  estate.' 

Archbishop  Laud  was  the  object  of  Archie's  deep  dislike, 
and  of  some  of  his  bitterest  sarcasms.  He  once,  in  presence  of 
Charles  I.,  asked  leave,  though  Laud  was  present,  to  say  grace 
before  dinner.  Permission  being  granted,  the  jester  said,  '  Great 
thanks  be  given  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  Devil.'  When 
Laud's  anxiety  to  bring  all  Scotland  into  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  resulted  in  very  serious  opposition,  Archie  scoffed  at  Laud  for 
his  want  of  success;  and,  after  the  news  of  the  rising  at  Stirling 
against  the  Liturgy,  he  dared  to  accost  Laud,  on  his  way  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  with  the  question  '  Who's  the  fool  now  ?  '  This 
insult  was  too  great  :  the  jester  was  brought  before  the  Council 
and  condemned  to  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be 
banished  the  court,  which  sentence  was  immediately  executed. 
For  all  that,  Armstrong  did  not  cease  to  revile  the  prelate. 

The  jester  lived  to  see  his  enemy  Laud  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
his  patron  Charles  also  murdered  at  Whitehall,  Cromwell  dead  on 
his  'lucky  day.'  In  1646  Archie  married  Sibella  Bell,  and  in 
1672  he  died,  most  appropriately,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  last  of  the  official  court  fools  in  England  was  Muckle 
John.  He  appears  to  have  dressed  very  gorgeously,  but  not  in 
motley;  scarlet  and  crimson  were  his  favourite  colours.  But 
Thomas  Killigrew  held  an  analogous  position  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  born  in  1611;  mention  is  made  of  him  by 
Pepys,  under  date  February  13,  1667-8  :  'Mr,  Brisbane  tells  me, 
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in  discourse,  that  Tom  Killigrew  hath  a  fee  out  of  the  Wardrobe 
for  cap  and  bells,  under  the  title  of  the  King's  Foole  or  Jester, 
and  may  revile  or  jeer  anybody,  the  greatest  person,  without 
offence,  by  the  privilege  of  his  place.'  No  document  has  been 
found  of  the  nature  of  a  warrant  appointing  Killigrew  court 
jester,  but  he  is  styled  in  the  accounts  of  the  wardrobe  'one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  chamber.'  His  jests  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
serious  cast,  and  certainly  he  spoke  to  '  the  greatest  person ' 
with  extraordinary  boldness.  He  once  appeared  before  Charles 
dressed  as  a  pilgrim.  'Whither  go  you?'  asked  the  King.  'To 
Hades,'  replied  Killigrew.  '  And  for  what  purpose  ? '  'To  bring 
back  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  firm,  wise  rule  is  much  needed.'  On 
another  occasion  Tom  went  about  saying  gravely  that  the  King  was 
suffering  from  a  sore  nose.  Charles  sent  for  him  :  '  Why  do  you 
say  this  ?  '  'I  thought,'  answered  the  jester,  '  that  your  nose 
must  be  sore,  because  you  have  been  so  long  led  by  it.'  Other 
audacious  speeches  are  recorded  of  Killigrew ;  Charles  never 
resented  them,  and  sometimes  took  the  strong  hints  conveyed  in 
them. 

Killigrew  was  sent  as  resident  to  Venice,  but  his  conduct  was 
so  profligate  and  so  dishonourable  that  the  Doge,  Francesco 
Erizzo,  soon  got  rid  of  him. 

After  this  date  we  find  no  more  court  fools,  though  the  office 
was  not  extinct  in  private  families.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  kept  a 
fool  called  Dicky  Pearce,  who  died  in  1728,  and  whose  epitaph 
was  written  by  Swift ;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  (1734)  had  a 
fool  named  Kees  Pengelding.  But  in  England  the  professional 
buffoon  soon  afterwards  ceased  to  inhabit  palaces  and  mansions. 
His  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  stage,  and  those  who 
seek  him  must  do  so  at  theatre  or  fair. 

Spain  had  its  official  fools,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  their 
witticisms  are  worth  transcribing  here.  They  were  not  unknown 
in  Italy,  where  Giulio  Cesare  Croce  published  '  Le  Sottilissime 
Astuzie  di  Bertaldo.'  This  Bertaldo  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards  in  the  sixth  century,  where  the 
fou  en  litre  d'office  was  named  Fagotto.  These  two  played  off  their 
jokes  one  against  the  other.  The  stories  of  their  doitigs  are  long 
and,  to  modern  thinking,  not  at  all  amusing.  .More  entertaining 
are  some  anecdotes  told  of  Gonella,  jester  to  Borso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  Gonella  was  on  his  way  to 
mass,  three  blind  beggars  implored  an  alms  of  him,  '  Here  is  a 
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florin  for  you,'  said  the  jester,  «  divide  it  amongst  you.'  He  gave 
nothing,  and  passed  on.  The  beggars  invoked  blessings  on  him, 
each  supposing  that  one  of  his  fellows  was  in  possession  of  the 
coin.  When  they  wished  to  divide  the  gift,  not  one  of  them 
would  allow  that  he  held  it,  and  they  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  cheating,  and  from  words  proceeded  to  blows.  Gonella 
watched  the  fray  with  great  complacency,  and  when  the  beggars 
were  all  bruised  and  bleeding  he  went  on  to  church  with  a  clear 
and  calm  conscience. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  fell  ill,  and  the  doctors  declared  that 
only  a  sudden  fright  would  restore  him  to  health.  He  was  too 
great  a  man  for  anyone  to  play  tricks  on  except  his  fool.  Gonella 
was  with  him  in  a  boat,  and  cleverly  pushed  the  Duke  into  the 
water.  Aid  had  been  previously  provided,  and  the  Prince  was 
drawn  ashore  and  put  to  bed.  The  fright  and  the  bath  and  the 
bed  cured  the  invalid,  but  he  was  so  enraged  with  Gonella  that 
he  exiled  the  man  who  was  both  a  fool  and  a  physician.  Gonella 
returned  in  a  cart  filled  with  Paduan  soil ;  an  evasion  of  the  edict 
of  banishment  said  to  have  been  practised  by  many  a  jester. 
The  Duke  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  but  saying  privately  that 
he  would  only  repay  fright  with  fright,  he  directed  the  executioner 
not  to  use  the  axe,  but  to  let  fall  a  single  drop  of  water  on  the 
culprit's  neck.  Gonella  was  led  to  the  scaffold ;  all  the  usual 
gloomy  preparations  were  made.  He  was  blindfolded,  and  made 
to  lay  his  head  on  the  block.  The  executioner,  from  a  phial,  let 
fall  a  drop  of  water  on  Gonella's  neck.  Then  amid  shouts  and 
laughter  the  jester,  silent  now,  was  bidden  to  rise  and  thank  the 
Duke  for  his  clemency.  But  Gonella  never  moved;  he  was 
dead — killed  by  his  master's  jest. 

Kudolph,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Emperor  of  Germany  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  a  fool  by  name  Pfaff 
Cappadox ;  and  Maximilian  I.  kept  a  very  famous  jester,  Kunz,  or 
Conrad  von  den  Eosen,  whose  portrait,  like  that  of  Will  Summers, 
was  painted  by  Holbein.  Manlius  says  of  Kunz,  '  Ich  konne  ihn 
nicht  einen  Possenreise  nennen,  denn  unter  geringen  Steinen 
sind  Gemmen  selten.'  Maximilian  being  a  prisoner  at  Bruges, 
was  urged  by  Kunz  to  escape  in  the  priest's  garb  which  the  latter 
had  assumed  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  his  beloved  master.  But 
had  Maximilian  so  disappeared,  the  jester  would  probably  have 
been  hanged.  The  prince  was  as  noble  as  his  servant,  and  refused 
to  run  the  risk  involved.  Both  were  afterwards  released,  When 
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Maximilian  died  in  1519,  his  fool  'of  the  roses'  said,  'I  have 
followed  him  so  long  that  I  will  follow  him  still,'  and  did  so. 

*  Klaus  Narr,  oder  Klaus  von  Kaustadt,  Hofnarr  Friedrichs  der 
Weisen,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  famous  of  German 
court  fools.  His  wit,  like  that  of  Kunz  and  of  most  jesters,  has 
pretty  well  lost  its  savour  by  this  time. 

Licence  of  speech  and  indecency  of  conduct  were  in  the  middle 
ages  accounted  highly  humorous ;  we  see  the  licence  and  the 
indecency  but  not  the  humour.  As  a  favourable  specimen  I  will 
quote  a  dialogue  between  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Baden,  and  a  fool, 
Peter  Barenhaut.  Philip  complains  of  a  terrible  headache,  the 
consequence  of  a  drinking  bout :  '  Peter.  I  know  a  cure  for  it. 
Philip.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Peter.  Drink  again  to-day. 
Philip.  Then  I  shall  suffer  still  more  to-morrow.  Peter.  Then 
you  must  drink  still  more.  Philip.  And  what  would  be  the  end 
of  such  a  course  ?  Peter.  Why,  in  your  being  a  bigger  fool  than 
I  am.'  Such  fooling  is  not  very  exquisite. 

Jesters  who  acted  professionally  at  the  Prussian  Court,  though 
not  by  letters  patent,  were  extant  so  late  as  the  year  1776,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  seen  at  the  electoral  court  at  Mannheim  by 
Dr.  John  Moore,  the  author  of  the  famous,  though  almost 
forgotten,  novel  '  Zeluco,'  and  the  father  of  Sir  John  Moore  who 
died  at  Corunna. 

Fools  were  patronised  by  popes,  by  prelates,  and  by  priests.  I 
have  mentioned  how  Kichelieu  was  doctored  and  amused  by 
clerics  well  pleased  to  wear  metaphorically  the  cap  and  bells. 
Wolsey's  joculator  Saxton  said  that  he  hoped  his  master  would 
become  Pope  :  '  St.  Peter,  being  a  fisherman's  son,  ordered  all 
men  to  eat  fish  on  fast-days ;  your  eminence,  being  a  butcher's 
son,  would  order  us  to  eat  meat  all  the  year  round.'  If  Saxton 
had  known  as  much  of  his  contemporaries  as  we  do,  he  would  have 
hesitated  before  calling  Wolsey  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
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A  BRIGHT  sky  vying  with  the  sea  for  blueness,  a  sun  whose  rays 
are  not  too  hot  to  be  cooled  by  the  Seabreeze,  the  distant  roar  of 
the  great  Pacific  rollers  as  they  break  in  foam  on  the  coral  reef, 
the  whisper  of  the  feathery  palms  as  they  wave  their  giant  leaves 
above  yonder  cluster  of  brown  native  huts — all  these  form  a 
picture  whose  poetry  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  stem  prose 
of  an  English  court  of  law.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  legal 
forms  we  are  accustomed  to  have  been  modified  to  meet  the  wants 
of  this  remote  province  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  for  the  spot  we 
are  describing  is  accounted  remote  even  in  remote  Fiji,  and  the 
people  are  proportionately  primitive.  The  natives  of  Fiji  are 
amenable  to  a  criminal  code  known  as  the  Native  Regulations. 
These  are  administered  by  two  courts — the  District  Court,  which 
sits  monthly  and  is  presided  over  by  a  native  magistrate,  and  the 
Provincial  Court,  which  assembles  every  three  months  before  the 
English  and  native  magistrates  sitting  together.  From  the  latter 
there  is  no  appeal  except  by  petition  to  the  governor,  and  it  has 
now  become  the  resort  of  all  Fijians  who  are  in  trouble  or  consider 
themselves  aggrieved. 

For  several  days  witnesses  and  accused  have  been  coming  in 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  last  night  the  village  crier 
proclaimed  the  share  of  the  feast  which  each  family  was  called 
upon  to  provide.  The  women  have  been  busy  since  daylight 
bringing  in  yams,  plantains  and  taro  from  the  plantations,  while 
the  men  were  digging  the  oven  and  lining  it  with  the  stones  that 
when  heated  will  cook  the  pigs  to  a  turn. 

But  already  the  height  of  the  sun  shows  it  to  be  past  ten,  and 
the  District  Court  has  to  inquire  into  several  charges  before  the 
Provincial  Court  can  sit.  The  order  is  given  to  the  native  police 
sergeant  to  beat  the  '  lali,'  and  straightway  two  huge  wooden 
drums  boom  out  their  summons  to  whomever  it  may  concern.  As 
the  drum-beats  become  more  agitated  and  pressing,  a  long  file  of 
aged  natives,  clad  in  shirt  and  '  sulu '  of  more  or  less  irreproachable 
white,  is  seen  emerging  from  the  grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms  which 
conceal  the  village.  We  have  but  just  time  to  shake  hands  with 
our  dusky  colleague,  a  shrewd-looking  old  man  with  grizzled  hair 
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and  beard  carefully  trimmed  for  the  occasion,  when  the  crowd 
begins  to  pour  into  the  court-house. 

The  gala  dresses  are  not  a  little  startling.  Here  is  a  dignified 
old  gentleman  arrayed  in  a  second-hand  tunic  of  a  marine,  in 
much  the  same  plight  as  to  buttons  as  its  owner  as  to  teeth ;  near 
him  stands  a  fine  young  village  policeman,  whose  official  gravity 
is  not  enhanced  by  the  swallow-tailed  coat  of  a  nigger  minstrel; 
while  the  background  is  taken  up  by  a  bevy  of  village  maidens 
clad  in  gorgeous  velvet  pinafores,  who  are  giggling  after  the 
manner  of  their  white  sisters  until  they  are  fixed  by  the  stern 
grey  eye  of  the  chief  policeman,  which  turns  their  expression  into 
one  of  that  preternatural  solemnity  they  wear  in  church.  The 
court-house,  a  native  building  carpeted  with  mats,  is  now  packed 
with  natives,  sitting  cross-legged,  only  a  small  place  being  reserved 
in  front  of  the  table  for  the  accused  and  witnesses.  The  magistrate 
takes  his  seat,  and  his  scribe,  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  side,  pre- 
pares his  writing  materials  to  record  the  sentences.  The  dignity 
with  which  the  old  gentleman  adjusts  his  shirt- collar  and  clears 
his  throat  is  a  little  marred  when  he  produces  from  his  bosom 
what  should  have  been  a  pair  of  pince-nez,  seeing  that  it  was 
secured  by  a  string  round  his  neck,  but  is  in  fact  a  Jew's-harp. 
With  the  soft  notes  of  this  instrument  the  man  of  law  is  wont  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  dull  case.  But,  although  the  spectacle  of 
Lord  Coleridge  gravely  performing  on  the  Jew's-harp  in  court 
would  at  least  excite  surprise  in  England,  it  provokes  no  smile 
here.  The  first  case  is  called  on.  Eeiterated  calls  for  Samuela 
and  Timothe  produce  two  meek-faced  youths  of  eighteen  and  nine- 
teen who,  sitting  tailor-fashion  before  the  table,  are  charged  with 
fowl-stealing.  They  plead  '  Not  guilty,'  and  the  owner  of  the  fowls 
being  sworn,  deposes  that,  having  been  awakened  at  night  by  the 
voice  of  a  favourite  hen  in  angry  remonstrance,  he  ran  out  of  his 
house,  and  after  a  hot  chase  captured  the  accused  red-handed  in 
two  senses,  for  they  were  plucking  his  hen  while  still  alive.  Quite 
unmoved  by  this  tragic  tale,  Vatureba  seems  to  listen  only  to  the 
melancholy  notes  of  his  Jew's-harp  ;  but  the  witness  is  a  chief  and 
a  man  of  influence  withal,  and  a  period  of  awed  silence  follows  his 
accusation,  broken  only  by  a  subdued  twanging  from  the  bench. 
But  Vatureba's  eyes  are  bright  and  piercing,  and  they  have  been 
fixed  for  some  minutes  on  the  wretched  prisoners.  He  has  not 
yet  opened  his  lips  during  the  case,  and  as  the  Jew's-harp  is  not 
capable  of  much  expression,  it  is  with  some  interest  we  await  the 
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sentence.  Suddenly  the  music  ceases,  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn from  the  mouth,  the  oracle  is  about  to  speak.  Alas,  he 
utters  but  two  words,  *  Vula  tolu '  (three  months),  and  there  peals 
out  a  malignantly  triumphant  strain  from  the  Jew's-harp.  But 
the  prosecutor  starts  up  with  a  protest.  One  of  the  accused  is  his 
nephew,  he  explains,  and  he  only  wished  a  light  sentence  to  be 
imposed.  Three  months  for  one  fowl  is  so  severe ;  besides,  if  he 
has  three  months,  he  must  go  to  the  central  gaol  and  not  work  out 
his  sentence  in  his  own  district.  Again  there  is  silence,  and  the 
Jew's-harp  has  changed  from  triumph  into  thoughtful  melancholy. 
At  length  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  oracle  speaks  again  :  '  Bogi  tolu  ' 
(three  days). 

The  prisoners  are   pounced   upon   and  dragged  out  by  the 
hungry  police,  and   after  a  few  more  cases  the  District  Court  is 
adjourned  to  make  way  for  the  Provincial.     The  rural  police,  a 
fine   body  of  men  dressed  in   uniform,  take  up  positions  at  the 
court-house  doors,  and  we  take  our  seats  beside  our  sable  colleague 
at  the  table.     A  number  of  men  of  lighter  colour  and  different 
appearance  are  brought  in  and  placed  in  a  row  before  the  table. 
These  are  the  leading  men  of  the  island  of  Nathula,  who  are 
charged  with  slandering  their  Buli  (chief  of  district).    They  have, 
in  fact,  been  ruined  by  a  defective  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  as  we 
learn  from  the  story  of  the  poor  old  Buli,  whose  pathetic  and  care- 
worn face  shows  that  he  at  least  has  not  seen  the  humorous  side 
of  the  situation.     It  appears  that  a  sum  of  701.  due  to  the  natives 
as  a  refund  on  overpaid  taxes  was  given  to  the  Buli  for  distribution 
among  the  various  heads  of  families.     For  this  purpose  he  sum- 
moned a  meeting,  and  the  amount  in  small  silver  was  turned  out 
on  the  floor  to  be  counted.    Now,  as  not  a  few  Fijians  are  hazy  as  to 
how  many  shillings  go  to  the  pound,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  people  who  counted  the  money  made  totals 
varying  from  501.  to  1001.   They  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Buli,  who  was  by  this  time  so  bored  with  the  whole  thing 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  forgo  his  own  share,  had  embezzled 
the  money ;  but  to  make  suspicion  certainty  they  started  off  in 
a  canoe  to  the  mainland  to  consult  a  wizard.     This  oracle,  being 
presented  with  a  whale's  tooth,  intimated  that  if  he  heard  the 
name  of  the  defaulter  who  had  embezzled  the  money  his  little 
finger,  and  perhaps  other  portions  of  his  anatomy,  would  tingle 
(kida).     They  accordingly  went  through  the  names  of  all  their 
fellow-villagers,  naming  the  Buli  last.    On  hearing  this  name  the 
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oracle,  whose  little  finger  had  hitherto  remained  normal,  *  regard- 
less of  grammar,  cried  out,  "  That's  him  !  " 

On  their  return  to  Nathula  they  triumphantly  quoted  the 
oracle  as  their  authority  for  accusing  their  Buli  of  embezzlement. 
The  poor  old  gentleman,  wounded  in  his  tenderest  feelings,  had 
but  one  resort.  He  knew  lie  hadn't  stolen  the  money,  because  the 
money  hadn't  been  stolen  at  all,  but  then  who  would  believe  his 
word  against  that  of  a  wizard  ?  and  was  not  arithmetic  itself  a 
supernatural  science  ?  There  was  but  one  way  to  re-establish  his 
shattered  reputation,  and  this  he  took.  His  canoe  was  made 
ready  and  he  repaired  to  the  mainland  to  consult  a  rival  oracle, 
named  '  JXa  ivi'  (the  ivi-tree).  The  little  finger  of  this  seer  was 
positive  of  the  Bull's  innocence,  so  that,  fortified  by  the  support  of 
so  weighty  an  authority,  he  no  longer  feared  to  meet  his  enemies 
face  to  face  and  even  to  prosecute  them  for  slander.  As  the  Buli 
was  undoubtedly  innocent,  and  had  certainly  been  slandered,  the 
delinquents  are  reminded  that  ever  since  the  days  of  Delphi  seers 
and  oracles  have  met  with  a  very  limited  success,  and  are  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment.  And  now  follows  a  real 
tragedy.  The  consideration  enjoyed  by  the  young  Fijian  is  in 
proportion  to  the  length  and  cut  of  his  hair.  Now  these  are 
evidently  dandies  to  the  verge  of  foppishness.  Two  of  them  have 
hair  frizzed  out  so  as  to  make  a  halo  four  inches  deep  round  the 
face,  and  bleached  by  lime  until  it  is  gradated  from  deep  auburn 
to  a  golden  yellow  at  the  points.  Pounced  on  and  dragged  out  of 
court  by  ruthless  policemen,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  pitiless  barber,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  are  as 
crestfallen  and  ridiculous  as  that  cockatoo  who  was  plucked  by  the 
monkey.  The  self-assurance  of  a  Fijian  is  as  dependent  on  the 
length  of  his  hair  as  was  the  strength  of  Samson. 

But  now  there  is  a  shrill  call  for  Natombe,  and  a  middle-aged 
man  of  rather  remarkable  appearance  is  brought  before  the  table. 
He  is  a  mountaineer,  and  is  dressed  in  a  rather  dirty  sulu  of  blue 
calico  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  few  turns  of  native  bark  cloth. 
He  is  naked  from  the  waist  upward.  The  charge  is  practising 
witchcraft  (drau  ni  kau),  a  crime  which  is  punishable  with  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  and  forty  lashes,  for  the  Fijians  are  so  per- 
suaded that  a  bewitched  person  will  die,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  tell  a  person  he  is  bewitched  to  ensure  his  death  within  a  few 
days  from  pure  fright.  The  son  of  the  late  Buli  of  Bemana  comes 
forward  to  prosecute.  The  substance  of  his  evidence  is  as  follows: 
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Bull  Bemana,  who  was  quite  well  on  a  certain  Saturday,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  Sunday  and  expired  in  great  agony  on  the  Monday 
morning.  The  portion  of  his  people  to  whom  the  accused  belongs 
had  complained  more  than  once  of  the  Buli's  oppression,  and 
desired  his  removal.  It  is  the  custom  for  a  wizard  who  has  com- 
passed the  death  of  a  man  to  appear  at  the  funeral  with  blackened 
face  as  a  sign  to  his  employers  that  he  has  earned  his  reward  and 
expects  it.  The  accused  attended  Buli  Bemana's  funeral  with 
blackened  face.  Moreover,  an  old  woman  of  Bemana  had  dreamed 
that  she  had  seen  Natombe  bewitching  the  Bali,  and  the  little 
fingers  of  several  Bemanas  had  itched  unaccountably.  These  last 
the  witness  considered  were  convincing  proofs.  The  accused,  in 
reply,  stated  that  he  was  excessively  grieved  at  the  Buli's  death, 
and  that  his  face  at  the  funeral  was  no  blacker  than  usual.  Several 
witnesses  followed,  who  deposed  that  the  accused  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  district  for  his  skill  in  witchcraft,  and  that  he  had 
boasted  openly  in  days  gone  by  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
man  who  died  suddenly. 

Now,  as  stated  above,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  among  Fijians  is 
so  thorough,  and  the  effects  of  a  spell  upon  the  imagination  of  a 
bewitched  person  so  fatal,  that  the  English  Government  has  found 
it  necessary  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  practice  by  law.  It 
is,  however,  none  the  less  wise  for  the  Government  officials,  with- 
out pooh-poohing  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  to  attempt  to  dis- 
courage the  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Accordingly  we  call  for  evidence 
as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  alleged  spell  was  cast. 
There  was  no  cauldron  nor  blasted  heath  in  this  case ;  indeed,  the 
whole  ceremony  was  a  decidedly  tame  affair.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  procure  some  of  the  Buli's  hair  or  the  portions  of  his  food 
left  untasted  and  bury  them  with  certain  herbs  inclosed  in  a 
bamboo,  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  few  days.  To  our  question 
whether  the  Buli  himself  thought  he  was  bewitched  we  receive  a 
decided  negative ;  indeed,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  poor  old 
man  died  of  acute  dysentery  brought  on  by  cold,  and  that  in  this 
case,  if  witchcraft  had  been  really  practised,  the  death  was  a  most 
unfortunate  coincidence.  As  no  evidence  more  incriminating  than 
dreams  and  the  finger-tingling  is  forthcoming,  the  accused  is 
acquitted,  to  be  condemned  by  the  other  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  which  evidently  runs  high.  When  he  has  left  the  court 
we  address  the  chiefs  of  Bemana  upon  the  subject  of  witchcraft 
generally,  as  if  seeking  information,  Upon  this  a  number  of 
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white-haired  old  gentlemen,  whose  boredom  has  been  for  some 
time  exchanged  for  somnolence,  wake  up  and  hold  forth  upon  the 
relative  value  of  hair  and  nail-parings  as  instruments  for  casting 
spells.  While  the  discussion  becomes  animated  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  appears  to  be  gathering  in  favour  of  toe-nails,  we 
electrify  the  assembly  by  suggesting  an  experiment.  They  are  to 
select  two  of  their  wisest  wizards,  we  are  to  supply  the  necessary 
means,  and  they  are  to  forthwith  cast  their  most  potent  spell  over 
us.  On  the  result  is  to  rest  their  future  belief  in  witchcraft.  If 
we  have  not  succumbed  in  a  month's-  time  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
practice.  If  we  do  die,  they  may  not  only  believe  in  it,  but  they 
will,  of  course,  be  held  guiltless  of  our  death.  A  dead  silence 
ensues.  Then,  after  much  whispered  conversation,  an  old  man 
addresses  the  Court,  pointing  out  that  white  men  eat  different 
food  from  Fijians,  for  do  they  not  live  upon  flour,  tinned  meat,  rice 
and  other  abominations  ?  And  do  they  not  despise  the  succulent 
yam,  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  pork,  dried  lizard,  and  tender 
snake  ?  Therefore  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  powers  of  witchcraft 
will  be  lost  upon  such  beings?  Now  we  have  with  us  a  Tongan 
servant,  by  name  Lijiate  (being  the  nearest  Tongans  can  get  to 
Richard).  This  man,  being  half-educated  and  above  all  a  Tongan, 
is  full  of  contempt  for  Fijians  and  their  barbarous  customs.  He 
has  long  talked  contemptuously  of  witchcraft,  which  he  considers 
fit  only  for  the  credence  of  heathens,  not  of  good  Christians  like 
himself.  Here  is  a  chance  for  Richard  to  distinguish  himself  and 
us.  We  make  the  offer.  Richard  is  to  be  bewitched  on  the  same 
terms  as  ourselves.  He  at  least  does  eat  yams  and  pork,  and 
though  he  has  not  yet  taken  kindly  to  snake,  the  difference  is 
trifling.  But  we  have  counted  without  our  host.  '  Fakamolemole  ' 
(pardon),  says  Richard,  'I  almost  believe  in  it  myself.  I  pray 
you  have  me  excused.'  This  spikes  our  gun,  for  though,  doubtless, 
some  of  our  Fijian  servants  would  consent  to  be  experimented  on, 
they  would  probably  pine  away  and  die  from  pure  fright,  and 
re-establish  the  belief  in  witchcraft  for  ever. 

Our  discomfiture  is  best  covered  by  attention  to  business.  Two 
more  cases  of  larceny  are  heard  and  disposed  of,  and  now  two 
ancient  dames,  clad  in  borrowed  plumes,  consisting  of  calico  petti- 
coat and  pinafore,  are  led  before  the  table.  Grey-headed  and 
toothless,  dim  as  to  sight  and  shapeless  as  to  features,  they  look 
singularly  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  law.  Time  was  (and  not  so 
very  long  ago)  when  women  so  decrepit  as  these  would  have  had 
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to  make  way  for  a  more  vigorous  generation  by  the  simple  and 
expeditious  means  of  being  buried  alive,  but  now  they  no  longer 
fear  the  consequences  of  their  eccentricities.  One  of  these  old 
women  is  the  prosecutrix,  and  the  charge  is  assault.  We  ask 
which  is  the  prosecutrix,  and  immediately  one  holds  out  and 
brandishes  a  hand  from  which  one  of  the  fingers  has  been  almost 
severed  by  a  bite.  She  has  altogether  the  most  lugubrious 
expression  that  features  such  as  hers  can  assume,  but  with  the 
bitten  finger  now  permanently  hung  out  like  a  signboard,  words 
of  complaint  are  superfluous.  The  other  has  a  truculent  and  for- 
bidding expression.  She  snaps  out  her  answers  as  if  she  had 
bitten  off  the  ends  like  the  prosecutrix'  finger,  and  shuts  her 
mouth  like  a  steel  trap.  The  quarrel  which  led  to  their  appear- 
ance in  court  might  have  taken  place  in  Seven  Dials.  Defendant 
said  something  disparaging  about  prosecutrix'  daughter.  Prose- 
cutrix retaliated  by  damaging  references  to  defendant's  son,  and 
left  the  house  hurriedly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  had  last 
word.  Defendant  followed  and  searched  the  village  for  her  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  skinning  her  alive.  They  met  at  last, 
and  having  each  called  the  other  a-roasted-corpse-fit-for-the-oven, 
they  fell  to  with  the  result  to  the  prosecutrix'  finger  already  de- 
scribed. The  mountain  dialect  used  in  evidence  is  almost  unin- 
telligible to  us,  so  that  our  admonition,  couched  in  the  Bauan,  has 
to  be  translated  (with  additions)  by  our  native  colleague.  But  our 
eloquence  was  all  wasted.  Defendant  utterly  declines  to  express 
contrition.  Our  last  resource  must  be  employed,  and  we  inform 
her  that  if  she  does  not  complete  the  task  imposed  on  her  as  a 
fine  she  will  be  sent  to  Suva  Gaol,  there  to  be  confined  with  the 
Indian  women.  This  awful  threat  has  its  effect,  and  the  dread 
powers  of  our  court  having  thus  been  vindicated  the  crier  proclaims 
its  adjournment  for  three  months.  The  spectators  troop  out  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  clay  in  gossiping  about  the  delinquents  and 
their  cases.  The  men  who  have  been  sentenced  are  already  at 
work  weeding  round  the  court-house,  subjects  for  the  breathless 
interest  and  pity  of  the  bevy  of  girls  who  have  just  emerged  from 
court  and  are  exchanging  whispered  comments  upon  the  altera- 
tion in  a  good-looking  man  when  his  hair  is  cut  off.  None  are 
left  in  the  court-house  but  ourselves,  the  chiefs,  and  the  older 
men.  The  table  is  removed,  and  the  room  cleared  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  civilisation.  Enter  two  men  bearing  a  large  carved 
wooden  bowl,  a  bucket  of  water,  and  a  root  of  '  yagona,'  which  is 
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presented  to  us  ceremoniously,  and  handed  back  to  some  young 
men  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  chew.  Meanwhile  conversation 
becomes  general,  witchcraft  is  discussed  in  all  its  branches,  and 
compassion  is  expressed  for  the  poor  sceptical  white  man  ;  '  sulukas  ' 
(cigarettes  rolled  in  banana  leaves)  are  lighted ;  the  chewed  masses 
of  '  yagona '  root  are  thrown  into  the  bowl,  mixed  with  water, 
kneaded,  strained,  and  handed  to  each  person  according  to  his 
rank  to  drink ;  tongues  are  loosened,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the 
meeting  to  a  close.  The  sun  is  fast  dipping  into  the  western 
sea  when  the  last  of  our  guests  leaves  us,  and  we  have  a  long 
moonlight  ride  before  us.  There  is  but  just  time  to  pack  up  our 
traps  and  have  a  hasty  meal  before  we  are  left  in  darkness,  but  the 
moon  will  rise  in  an  hour,  so  we  may  start  in  safety  in  pursuit  of 
the  train  of  police  and  convicts  who  are  carrying  the  baggage. 
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*  HORRY  !     I  am  sick  to  death  of  it ! ' 

There  was  a  servant  in  the  room  gathering  the  tea-cups  ;  but 
Lady  Betty  Stafford,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  purple,  was 
riot  to  be  deterred  from  speaking  her  mind  by  a  servant.  Her 
cousin  was  either  more  prudent  or  less  vivacious ;  he  did  not 
answer  on  the  instant,  but  stood  looking  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  leafless  trees  and  slow-dropping  rain  in  the  Mall,  and 
only  turned  when  Lady  Betty  pettishly  repeated  her  statement. 

'  Had  a  bad  time  ?  '  he  then  vouchsafed,  dropping  into  a  chair 
near  her,  and  looking  first  at  her,  in  a  good-natured  way,  and  then 
at  his  boots,  which  he  seemed  to  approve. 

'  Horrid  ! '  she  replied. 

*  Many  people  here  ?  ' 

*  Hordes  of  them  !    Whole  tribes  ! '  she  exclaimed.     She  was  a 
little  lady,  plump  and  pretty,  with  a  pale,  clear  complexion,  and 
bright  eyes.     '  I  am  bored  beyond  belief.     And — and  I  have  not 
seen  Stafford  since  morning,'  she  added. 

'  Cabinet  council  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ! '  she  answered  viciously.  '  A  cabinet  council,  and  a 
privy  council,  and  a  board  of  trade,  and  a  board  of  green  cloth, 
and  all  the  other  boards  !  Horry,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  it !  What 
is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  ' 

'  Country  go  to  the  dogs  !  '  he  said  oracularly,  still  admiring  his 
boots. 

*  Let   it  I '    she   retorted,  not   relenting   a  whit.     '  I  wish  it 
would ;  I  wish  the  dogs  joy  of  it ! ' 

He  made  an  extraordinary  effort  at  diffuseness.  '  I  thought,' 
he  said,  '  that  you  were  becoming  political,  Betty.  Going  to  write 
something,  and  all  that.' 

*  Rubbish  !     But  here  is  Mr.  Atley.     Mr.  Atley,  will  you  have 
a  cup  of  tea  ?  '  she  continued,  speaking  to  the  new-comer.  '  There 
will  be  some  here  presently.     Where  is  Mr.  Stafford  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Stafford  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  library,  Lady  Betty,' 
replied  the  secretary.  '  He  asked  me  to  bring  it  to  him.  He  is 
copying  an  important  paper.' 
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Sir  Horace  forsook  his  boots,  and  in  a  fit  of  momentary  inte- 
rest asked,  *  They  have  come  to  terms  ?  ' 

The  secretary  nodded.  Lady  Betty  said  *  Pshaw ! '  A  man 
brought  in  the  fresh  teapot.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Stafford 
himself  came  quickly  into  the  room,  an  open  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

He  nodded  pleasantly  to  his  wife  and  her  cousin.  But  his 
thin,  dark  face  wore — it  generally  did — a  preoccupied  look. 
Country  people  to  whom  he  was  pointed  out  in  the  streets  called 
him,  according  to  their  political  leanings,  either  insignificant,  or 
a  prig,  or  a  '  dry  sort ; '  or  sometimes  said,  '  How  young  he  is  !  ' 
But  those  whose  fate  it  was  to  face  the  Minister  in  the  House 
knew  that  there  was  something  in  him  more  to  be  feared  even 
than  his  imperturbability,  his  honesty,  or  his  precision — and  that 
was  a  certain  sudden  warmth,  which  was  apt  to  carry  away  the 
House  at  unexpected  times.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was 
rumoured,  Lady  Betty  Champion  had  seen  him,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  Why  he  had  thrown  the  handkerchief  to  her — well 
that  was  another  matter  ;  and  whether  the  apparently  incongruous 
match  would  answer — that,  too,  remained  to  be  seen. 

'  More  telegrams  ?  '  she  cried  now.  *  It  rains  telegrams  !  how 
I  hate  them  ! ' 

*  Why  ?  '  he  said.     '  Why  should  you  ?  '     He  really  wondered. 

She  made  a  face  at  him.  '  Here  is  your  tea,'  she  said  abruptly. 

(  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  good,'  he  replied.  He  took  the 
cup  and  set  it  down  absently.  '  Atley,'  he  continued,  speaking  to 
the  secretary,  '  you  have  not  corrected  the  report  of  my  speech  at 
the  Club,  have  you  ?  No,  I  know  you  have  had  no  time.  Will 
you  run  your  eye  over  it  presently,  and  see  if  it  is  all  right,  and 
send  it  to  the  '  Times  ' — I  do  not  think  I  need  see  it — by  eleven 
o'clock  at  latest.  The  editor,'  he  added,  tapping  the  pink  paper 
in  his  hand,  '  seemed  to  doubt  us.  I  have  to  go  to  Fitzgerald's 
now,  so  you  must  copy  Lord  Pilgrimstone's  terms,  too,  please.  I 
had  meant  to  do  it  myself,  but  I  shall  be  with  you  before  you  have 
finished.' 

'What  are  the  terms  ?' Lady  Betty  asked.  'Lord  Pilgrim- 
stone  has  not  agreed  to ' 

'  To  permit  me  to  communicate  them  ?  '  he  replied,  with  a 
grave  smile.  '  No.  So  you  must  pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  have 
passed  my  word  for  absolute  secrecy.  And,  indeed,  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  me  as  to  Pilgrimstone  that  they  should  not  be  divulged/ 
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'  They  are  sure  to  leak  out,'  she  retorted.     *  They  always  do.' 

*  Well,  it  will  not  be  through  me,  I  hope.' 

She  stamped  her  foot  on  the  carpet.  '  I  should  like  to  get 
them,  and  send  them  to  the  "  Times  "  ! '  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
flashing — he  was  so  provoking !  '  And  let  all  the  world  know 
them  !  I  should ! ' 

He  looked  his  astonishment,  while  the  other  two  laughed 
softly,  partly  to  avoid  embarrassment,  perhaps.  My  Lady  often 
said  these  things,  and  no  one  took  them  seriously. 

*  You  had  better  play  the  secretary  for  once,  Lady  Betty,'  said 
Atley,  who  was  related  to  his  chief.     '  You  will  then  be  able  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity.     Shall  I  resign  pro  tern.  ? ' 

She  looked  eagerly  at  her  husband  for  the  third  part  of  a 
second — looked  for  assent,  perhaps.  But  she  read  no  playfulness 
in  his  face,  and  her  own  fell.  He  was  thinking  about  other  things. 
4  No,'  she  said,  almost  sullenly,  dropping  her  eyes  to  the  carpet ; 
*  I  should  not  spell  well  enough.' 

Soon  after  that  they  dispersed,  this  being  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Stafford's  day  for  dining  out.  Every  one  knows  that  Ministers 
dine  only  twice  a  week,  in  session — on  Wednesday  and  Sunday ; 
and  Sunday  is  often  sacred  to  the  children  where  there  are  any, 
lest  they  should  grow  up  and  not  know  their  father  by  sight. 
Lady  Betty  came  into  the  library  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  found 
her  husband  still  at  his  desk,  a  pile  of  papers  before  him  waiting 
for  his  signature.  As  a  fact,  he  had  only  just  sat  down,  displacing 
his  secretary,  who  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress. 

«  Stafford  !  '  she  said. 

She  did  not  seem  quite  at  her  ease,  but  his  mind  was  troubled, 
and  he  failed  to  notice  this.  'Yes,  my  dear,'  he  answered  politely, 
shuffling  the  papers  before  him  into  a  heap.  He  knew  he  was 
late,  and  he  could  see  that  she  was  dressed.  '  Yes,  I  am  going 
upstairs  this  minute.  I  have  not  forgotten.' 

'  It  is  not  that,'  she  said,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  table  ; 
'  I  want  to  ask  you — 

'  My  dear,  you  really  must  tell  it  me  in  the  carriage.'  He  was 
on  his  feet  already,  making  some  hasty  preparations.  '  Where  are 
we  to  dine  ?  At  the  Duke's  ?  Then  we  shall  have  nearly  a  mile 
to  drive.  Will  not  that  do  for  you  ?  '  He  was  working  hard  while 
he  spoke.  There  was  a  great  oak  post-box  within  reach,  and 
another  box  for  letters  which  were  to  be  delivered  by  hand,  and 
he  was  thrusting  a  handful  of  notes  into  each  of  these.  Othfr 
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packets  he  swept  into  different  drawers  of  the  table.  Still  stand- 
ing, he  stooped  and  signed  his  name  to  half  a  dozen  letters,  which 
he  left  open  on  the  blotting-pad.  '  Atley  will  see  to  these  when 
he  is  dressed,'  he  murmured.  '  Would  you  oblige  me  by  locking 
the  drawers,  my  dear — it  will  save  me  a  minute — and  giving  me 
the  keys  when  I  come  down  ?  ' 

He  went  off  then,  two  or  three  papers  in  his  hand,  and  almost 
ran  upstairs.  Lady  Betty  stood  a  moment  on  the  spot  on  which 
he  had  left  her,  looking  in  an  odd  way — just  as  if  it  were  new  to 
her — round  the  grave,  spacious  room,  with  its  sombre  Spanish- 
leather-covered  furniture,  its  ponderous  writing-tables  and  shelves 
of  books,  its  three  lofty  curtained  windows.  When  her  eyes  at 
last  came  back  to  the  lamp,  and  dwelt  on  it,  they  were  very 
bright,  and  her  face  was  flushed.  Her  foot  could  be  heard  tapping 
on  the  carpet.  Presently  she  remembered  herself  and  fell  to 
work,  vehemently  slamming  such  drawers  as  were  open,  and 
locking  them. 

The  private  secretary  found  her  doing  this  when  he  came  in. 
She  muttered  something — still  stooping  with  her  face  over  the 
drawers — and  almost  immediately  went  out.  He  looked  after  her, 
partly  because  there  was  something  odd  in  her  manner — she  kept 
her  face  averted  ;  and  partly  because  she  was  wearing  a  new  and 
striking  gown,  and  he  admired  her ;  and  he  noticed,  as  she  passed 
through  the  doorway,  that  she  had  some  papers  held  down  by  her 
side.  But,  of  course,  he  thought  nothing  of  this. 

He  was  hopelessly  late  for  his  own  dinner-party,  and  only 
stayed  a  moment  to  slip  the  letters  just  signed  into  envelopes 
prepared  for  them.  Then  he  made  hastily  for  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  came  into  abrupt  collision  with  Sir  Horace,  who  was 
strolling  in. 

'  Beg  pardon  !  '  said  that  gentleman,  with  irritating  placidity. 
'  Late  for  dinner  ?  ' 

1  Bather  !  '  cried  the  secretary,  trying  to  get  round  him. 

'  Well,'  drawled  the  other, '  which  is  the  hand-box,  old  fellow  ?  ' 

'It  has  just  been  cleared.  Here,  give  it  me.  The  messenger 
is  in  the  hall  now.' 

And  Atley  snatched  the  letter  from  his  companion,  the  two 
going  out  into  the  hall  together.  Marcus,  the  butler,  a  couple  of 
tall  footmen,  and  the  messenger  were  sorting  letters  at  the  table. 
4  Here,  Marcus,'  said  the  secretary,  pitching  his  letter  on  the  slab, 
'  let  that  go  with  the  others.  And  is  my  hansom  here  ? ' 
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In  another  minute  he  was  speeding  one  way,  and  the  Staffords 
in  their  brougham  another,  while  Sir  Horace  walked  at  his 
leisure  down  to  his  club.  The  Minister  and  his  wife  drove  along 
in  silence,  for  he  forgot  to  ask  her  what  she  wanted ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  Lady  Betty  forgot  to  tell  him.  At  the  party  she  made 
quite  a  sensation  ;  never  had  she  seemed  more  recklessly  gay, 
more  piquant,  more  audaciously  witty,  than  she  showed  herself  this 
evening.  There  were  illustrious  personages  present,  but  they 
paled  beside  her.  The  Duke,  with  whom  she  was  a  great  favourite, 
laughed  at  her  sallies  until  he  could  laugh  no  more  ;  and  even  her 
husband,  her  very  husband,  forgot  for  a  time  the  country  and  the 
crisis,  and  listened,  half-proud  and  half-afraid.  But  she  was  not 
aware  of  this  ;  she  could  not  see  his  face  where  she  was  sitting. 
To  all  seeming  she  never  looked  that  way.  She  was  quite  a  model 
society  wife. 

Mr.  Stafford  himself  was  an  early  riser.  It  was  his  habit  to  be 
up  by  six ;  to  make  his  own  coffee  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then 
not  only  to  get  through  much  work  in  his  dressing-room,  but  to 
take  his  daily  ride  also  before  breakfast.  On  the  morning  after 
the  Duke's  party,  however,  he  lay  later  than  usual ;  and  as  there 
was  more  business  to  be  done — owing  to  the  crisis — the  canter  in 
the  Park  had  to  be  omitted.  He  was  still  among  his  papers — 
though  momentarily  awaiting  the  breakfast-gong,  when  a  hansom 
cab  driven  at  full  speed  stopped  at  the  door.  He  glanced  up 
wearily  as  he  heard  the  doors  of  the  cab  flung  open  with  a  crash. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  the  stir  and  bustle  of  such  arrivals 
had  been  sweet  to  him — not  so  sweet  as  to  some,  for  he  had  never 
been  deeply  in  love  with  the  parade  of  office — but  sweeter  than 
to-day,  when  they  were  no  more  to  him  than  the  creaking  of  the 
mill  to  the  camel  that  turns  it  blindfold  and  in  darkness. 

Naturally  he  was  thinking  of  Lord  Pilgrimstone  this  morning, 
and  guessed,  before  he  opened  the  note  which  the  servant  brought 
in  to  him,  who  was  its  writer.  But  its  contents  had,  neverthe- 
less, an  electrical  effect  upon  him.  His  brow  reddened.  With  a 
quite  unusual  display  of  emotion  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  crushing 
the  fragment  of  paper  in  his  fingers.  '  Who  brought  this  ?  '  he 
asked  sharply.  '  Who  brought  it  ?  '  he  repeated,  before  the  ser- 
vant could  explain. 

The  man  had  never  seen  him  so  moved.    « Mr.  Scratchley,  sir,' 

he  answered. 

<  Ha !     Then,  show  him  into  the  library,'  was  the  quick  reply. 

18—5 
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And  while  the  servant  went  to  do  his  bidding,  the  Minister  hastily 
changed  his  dressing-gown  for  a  coat,  and  ran  down  a  private 
staircase,  reaching  the  room  he  had  mentioned  by  one  door  as 
Mr.  Scratchley,  Lord  Pilgrimstone's  secretary,  entered  it  through 
another. 

By  that  time  he  had  regained  his  composure,  and  looked  much 
as  usual.  Still,  when  he  held  up  the  crumpled  note,  there  was  a 
brusqueness  in  the  gesture  which  would  have  surprised  his  ordi- 
nary acquaintances,  and  did  remind  Mr.  Scratchley  of  certain 
'  warm  nights  '  in  the  House.  '  You  know  the  contents  of  this, 
Mr.  Scratchley  ?' he  said  without  prelude,  and  in  a  tone  which 
matched  his  gesture. 

The  visitor  bowed.  He  was  a  grave  middle-aged  man,  who 
seemed  oppressed  and  burdened  by  the  load  of  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities which  his  smiling  chief  carried  so  jauntily.  People  said 
that  he  was  the  proper  complement  of  Lord  Pilgrimstone,  as  the 
more  volatile  Atley  was  of  his  leader. 

'  And  you  are  aware,'  continued  Mr.  Stafford,  still  more 
harshly,  *  that  Lord  Pilgrimstone  gives  yesterday's  agreement  to 
the  winds  ?  ' 

*  I  have  never  seen  his  lordship  so  deeply  moved,'  replied  the 
discreet  one. 

'  He  says  :  "  Our  former  negotiation  was  ruined  by  premature 
talk,  but  this  last  disclosure  can  only  be  referred  to  treachery  or 
gross  carelessness."  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  know  of  no  dis- 
closure, Mr.  Scratchley.  I  must  have  an  explanation,  and  you,  I 
presume,  are  here  to  give  me  one.' 

For  a  moment  the  other  seemed  taken  aback.  '  You  have  not 
seen  the  "  Times  ?  "  '  he  murmured. 

<  This  morning's  ?     No.     But  it  is  here.' 

He  snatched  it,  as  he  spoke,  from  a  table  at  his  elbow,  and 
unfolded  it.  The  secretary  approached  and  pointed  to  the  head 
of  a  column — the  most  conspicuous,  the  column  most  readily  to 
be  found  in  the  paper.  *  They  are  crying  it  at  every  street  corner 
I  passed,'  he  added  apologetically.  '  There  is  nothing  to  be  heard 
in  St.  James's  Street  and  Pall  Mall  but  "  Detailed  Programme  of 
the  Coalition."  The  other  dailies  are  striking  off  second  editions 
to  contain  it ! ' 

Mr.  Stafford's  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  paper,  and  there  was  a 
long  pause,  a  pause  on  his  part  of  dismay  and  consternation.  He 
could  scarcely — to  repeat  a  common  phrase — believe  his  eyes.  'It 
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seems,'  he  muttered  at  length,  '  it  seems  fairly  accurate — a  toler- 
ably precise  account,  indeed.' 

'  It  is  a  verbatim  copy,'  said  the  secretary  dryly.  '  The  question 
is,  who  furnished  it.  Lord  Pilgrimstone,  I  am  authorised  to  say, 
has  not  permitted  his  note  of  the  agreement  to  pass  out  of  his 
possession— even  up  to  the  present  moment.' 

'  And  so  he  concludes  ' —  the  Minister  said  thoughtfully — '  it  is 
a  fair  inference  enough,  perhaps — that  the  "  Times  "  must  have 
procured  its  information  from  my  note  ?  ' 

'No!  '  the  secretary  objected  sharply  and  forcibly.  'It  is  not 
a  matter  of  inference,  Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  directed  to  say  that.  I 
have  inquired,  early  as  it  is,  at  the  "  Times  "  office,  and  learned 
that  the  copy  printed  came  directly  from  the  hands  of  your 
messenger.' 

'  Of  my  messenger  ! '  Mr.  Stafford  cried,  thunderstruck.  '  You 
are  sure  of  that  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  that  the  sub-editor  says  so.' 

And  again  there  was  silence.  '  This  must  be  looked  into,'  said 
Mr.  Stafford  at  length,  controlling  himself  by  an  effort.  '  For  the 
present,  I  agree  with  Lord  Pilgrimstone,  that  it  alters  the  position 
— and  perhaps  finally.' 

'Lord  Pilgrimstone  will  be  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
section  of  his  supporters — seriously  damaged,'  said  Mr.  Scratchley, 
shaking  his  head,  and  frowning. 

'Possibly.  From  every  point  of  view  the  thing  is  to  be 
deplored.  But  I  will  call  on  Lord  Pilgrimstone/  continued  the 
Minister,  '  after  lunch.  "Will  you  tell  him  so?  ' 

A  curious  embarrassment  showed  itself  in  the  secretary's 
manner.  He  twisted  his  hat  in  his  hands,  and  looked  suddenly 
sick  and  sad — as  if  he  were  about  to  join  in  the  groan  at  a  prayer- 
meeting.  '  Lord  Pilgrimstone, 'he  said,  in  a  voice  he  vainly  strove 
to  render  commonplace,  '  is  going  to  the  Sandown  Spring  Meeting 
to-day.' 

The  tone  was  really  so  lugubrious — to  say  nothing  of  a  shake  of 
the  head  with  which  he  could  not  help  accompanying  the  state- 
ment— that  a  faint  smile  played  on  Mr.  Stafford's  lip.  '  Then  I 
must  take  the  next  possible  opportunity.  I  will  see  him  to- 
morrow.' 

Mr.  Scratchley  assented  to  that,  and  bowed  himself  out,  after 
another  word  or  two,  looking  more  gloomy  and  careworn  than 
usual.  The  interview  had  not  been  altogether  to  his  mind,  He 
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wished  now  that  he  had  spoken  more  roundly  to  Mr.  Stafford ; 
perhaps  even  asked  for  a  categorical  denial  of  the  charge.  But  the 
Minister's  manner  had  overawed  him.  He  had  found  it  impossible 
to  put  the  question.  And  then  the  pitiful  degrading  confession 
he  had  had  to  make  for  Lord  Pilgrimstone !  That  had  put  the 
coping-stone  to  his  dissatisfaction. 

'  Oh ! '  sighed  Mr.  Scratchley,  as  he  stepped  into  his  cab. 
1  Oh,  that  men  so  great  should  stoop  to  things  so  little ! ' 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  is  a  condition  of  things 
even  more  sad  :  when  little  men  meddle  with  great  things. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stafford,  left  alone,  stood  at  the  window  deep 
in  unpleasant  thoughts,  from  which  the  entrance  of  the  butler  sent 
to  summon  him  to  breakfast  first  aroused  him.  '  Stay  a  moment, 
Marcus  ! '  he  said,  turning  with  a  sigh,  as  the  man  was  leaving  the 
room  after  doing  his  errand.  '  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Did 
you  make  up  the  messenger's  bag  last  evening  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Did  you  notice  a  letter  addressed  to  the  "  Times  "  office  ?  ' 

The  servant  had  prepared  himself  to  cogitate.  But  he  found 
it  unnecessary.  '  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied  smartly.  '  Two.' 

'  Two  ?  '  repeated  Mr.  Stafford,  dismay  in  his  tone,  though  this 
was  just  what  he  had  reason  to  expect. 

'  Yres,  sir.  There  was  one  I  took  from  the  hand-box,  and  one 
Mr.  Atley  gave  me  in  the  hall  at  the  last  moment,'  explained  the 
butler. 

*  Ha !  Thank  you,  Marcus.  Then  ask  Mr.  Atley  if  he  will 
kindly  come  to  me.  No  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  I 
want,  to  know.' 

The  words  were  commonplace,  but  the  speaker's  anxiety  was 
so  evident  that  Marcus  when  he  delivered  the  message — which  he 
did  with  all  haste — added  a  word  or  two  of  warning.  '  It  is  about 
a  letter  to  the  "  Times,''  sir,  I  think.  Mr.  Stafford  seemed  a  good 
deal  put  out,'  he  said,  confidentially. 

'  Indeed  ? '  Atley  replied.  '  I  will  go  down.'  And  he  started  at 
once.  But  before  he  reached  the  library  he  met  someone.  Lady 
Betty  looked  out  of  the  breakfast-room,  and  saw  him  descending 
the  stairs  with  the  butler  behind  him. 

'  Where  is  Mr.  Stafford,  Marcus  ? '  she  asked  impatiently,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Atley,' 
she  added,  her  eyes  descending  to  him.  '  Where  is  my  husband  ? 
The  coffee  is  getting  quite  cold.' 
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'  He  has  just  sent  to  ask  me  to  come  to  him,'  Atley  answered. 
'  Marcus  tells  me  there  is  something  in  the  "  Times  "  which  has 
annoyed  him,  Lady  Betty ;  I  will  send  him  up  as  quickly  as  I 
can.' 

But  Lady  Betty  had  not  stayed  to  receive  this  last  assurance. 
She  had  drawn  back  and  shut  the  door  smartly  ;  yet  not  so 
quickly  but  that  the  private  secretary  had  seen  her  change  colour. 
'  Umph  ! '  he  ejaculated  to  himself — the  lady  was  not  much  given 
to  blushing  as  a  rule — '  I  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  her  this 
morning.  She  is  not  generally  rude — to  me.' 

It  was  not  long  before  he  got  some  light  on  the  matter.  *  Come 
here,  Atley,'  said  his  employer,  the  moment  he  entered  the  library. 
'  Look  at  this  ! ' 

The  secretary  took  the  '  Times,'  folded  back  at  the  important 
column,  and  read  the  letter.  Meanwhile  the  Minister  read  the 
secretary.  He  saw  surprise  and  consternation  on  his  face,  but  no 
trace  of  guilt.  Then  he  told  him  what  Marcus  said  about  the  two 
letters  which  had  gone  the  previous  evening  from  the  house 
addressed  to  the  'Times'  office.  '  One,'  he  said,  'contained  the 
notes  of  my  speech.  The  other — 

'  The  other — '  replied  the  secretary,  thinking  while  he  spoke, 
'was  given  to  me  at  the  last  moment  by  Sir  Horace.  I  threw  it 
to  Marcus  in  the  hall.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  his  chief,  trying  very  hard  to  express  nothing  by 
the  exclamation,  but  not  quite  succeeding.  '  Did  you  see  that 
that  letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Times  "  ?  ' 

The  secretary  reddened,  and  betrayed  sudden  confusion.  '  I 
did,'  he  said  hurriedly.  '  I  saw  so  much  of  the  address  as  I  threw 
the  letter  on  the  slab — though  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the 
time.' 

Mr.  Stafford  looked  at  him  fixedly.  'Come,'  he  said,  'this 
is  a  grave  matter,  Atley.  You  noticed,  I  can  see,  the  handwriting. 
Was  it  Sir  Horace's  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  the  secretary. 

f  Whose  was  it  ? ' 

« I  think — I  think,  Mr.  Stafford — that  it  was  Lady  Betty's. 
But  I  should  be  sorry,  having  seen  it  only  for  a  moment— to  say 
for  certain.' 

« Lady  Betty's  ? ' 

Mr.  Stafford  repeated  the  exclamation  three  times,  in  pure 
surprise,  in  anger,  a  third  time  in  trembling.  In  this  last  stage 
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he  walked  away  to  the  window,  and  turning  his  back  on  his 
companion  looked  out.  He  recalled  at  once  his  wife's  petulant 
exclamation  of  yesterday,  the  foolish  desire  expressed,  as  he  had 
supposed  in  jest.  Hud  she  really  been  in  earnest?  And  had  she 
carried  out  her  threat  ?  Had  she — his  wife — done  this  thing  so 
compromising  to  his  honour,  so  mischievous  to  the  country,  so 
mad,  reckless,  wicked  ?  Impossible.  It  was  impossible.  And 
yet — and  yet  Atley  was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  a  gentleman,  his  own 
relation  !  And  Atley's  eye  was  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  a 
matter  of  handwriting.  That  Atley  had  made  up  his  rnind  he 
could  see. 

The  statesman  turned  from  the  window,  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  his  agitation  betrayed  by  his  step.  The  third  time  he  passed 
in  front  of  his  secretary — who  had  riveted  his  eyes  to  the  '  Times  ' 
and  appeared  to  be  reading  the  money  article- — he  stopped.  'If 
this  be  true — mind  1  say  if,  Atley — '  he  cried,  jerkily,  '  what  was 
my  wife's  motive  ?  I  am  in  the  dark  !  blindfolded  !  Help  me  ! 
Tell  me  what  has  been  passing  round  me  that  I  have  not  seen. 
You  would  not  have  my  wife — a  spy  ?  ' 

'  No  !  no  !  no  ! '  cried  the  other,  as  he  dropped  the  paper,  his 
vehemence  and  his  working  features  showing  that  he  felt  the 
pathos  of  the  appeal.  '  It  is  not  that.  Lady  Betty  is  jealous,  if 
I  may  venture  to  judge,  of  your  devotion  to  politics.  She  sees 
little  of  you.  You  are  wrapped  up  in  public  affairs  and  matters 
of  state.  She  feels  herself  neglected  and  set  aside.  And  she  has 
been  married  no  more  than  a  year.' 

*  But  she  has  her  society,'  objected  the  Minister,  compelling 
himself  to  speak  calmly,  'and  her  cousin,  and — and  many  other 
things.' 

'  For  which  she  does  not  care,'  returned  the  secretary. 

It  was  a  simple  answer,  but  something  in  it  touched  a  tender 
place.  Mr.  Stafford  winced  and  cast  a  queer  startled  look  at  the 
speaker.  Before  he  could  reply,  however — if  he  intended  to  reply 
— a  knock  came  at  the  door  and  Marcus  put  in  his  head.  '  My 
lady  is  waiting  breakfast,  sir,'  he  suggested  timidly.  What  could 
a  poor  butler  do  between  an  impatient  mistress  and  an  obdurate 
master  ? 

'  I  will  come,'  said  Mr.  Stafford  hastily.  '  I  will  come  at  once. 
For  this  matter,  Atley,'  he  continued  when  the  door  was  closed 
again,  '  let  it  rest  for  the  present  where  it  is.  I  am  aware  I  can 
depend  upon  your — '  he  paused,  seeking  a  word — '  your  discretion. 
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One  thing  is  certain  however.  There  is  an  end  of  the  arrangement 
made  yesterday.  Probably  the  Queen  will  send  for  Templetown. 
I  shall  see  Lord  Pilgrimstone  to-morrow,  but  probably  that  will 
be  the  end  of  it.' 

Atley  went  away  marvelling  at  his  coolness  ;  trying  to  retrace 
the  short  steps  of  their  conversation,  and  so  to  discern  how  far  the 
Minister  had  gone  with  him,  and  where  he  had  turned  off  upon  a 
resolution  of  his  own.  He  failed  to  see  the  clue  however,  and 
marvelled  still  more  as  the  day  went  on  and  others  succeeded  it ; 
days  of  political  crisis.  Out  of  doors  the  world,  or  that  little  jot 
of  it  which  has  its  centre  at  Westminster,  was  in  confusion.  The 
newspapers,  morning  or  evening,  found  ready  sale,  and  had  no 
need  of  recourse  to  murder-panics,  or  prurient  discussions.  The 
Coalition  scandal,  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  the  sending  for 
Lord  This  and  Mr.  That,  the  certainty  of  a  dissolution,  provided 
matter  enough.  In  all  this  Atley  found  nothing  to  wonder  at. 
He  had  seen  it  all  before.  That  which  did  cause  him  surprise 
was  the  calm — the  unnatural  calm  as  it  seemed  to  him — which 
prevailed  in  the  house  in  Carlton  Terrace.  For  a  day  or  two, 
indeed,  there  was  much  going  to  and  fro,  much  closeting  and 
button-holing ;  for  rather  longer  the  secretary  read  anxiety  and 
apprehension  in  one  countenance — Lady  Betty's.  But  things 
settled  down.  The  knocker  presently  found  peace,  such  com- 
parative peace  as  falls  to  knockers  in  Carlton  Terrace.  Lady 
Betty's  brow  grew  clear  as  her  eye  found  no  reflection  of  its  anxiety 
in  Mr.  Stafford's  face.  In  a  word  the  secretary  failed  to  discern 
the  faintest  sign  of  domestic  trouble. 

The  late  Minister  indeed  was  taking  things  with  wonderful 
coolness.  Lord  Pilgrimstone  had  failed  to  taunt  him,  and  the 
triumph  of  old  foes  had  failed  to  goad  him  into  a  last  effort. 
Apparently  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  country  might  for  a 
time  exist  without  him.  He  was  standing  aside  with  a  shade  on 
his  face,  and  there  were  rumours  that  he  would  take  a  long 
holiday. 

A  week  saw  all  these  things  happen.  And  then,  one  day  as 
Atley  sat  writing  in  the  library— Mr.  Stafford  being  out— Lady 
Betty  came  into  the  room  for  something.  Rising  to  find  her 
what  she  wanted,  he  was  holding  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out, 
when  she  paused. 

'  Shut  the  door,  Mr.  Atley,'  she  said,  pointing  to  it.  <  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question.' 
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*  Pray  do,  Lady  Betty,'  he  answered. 

'  It  is  this,'  she  said,  meeting  his  eyes  boldly — and  a  brighter, 
a  more  dainty  little  creature  than  she  looked  then  had  seldom 
tempted  man.  'Mr.  Stafford's  resignation — had  it  anything, 
Mr.  Atley,  to  do  with  ' — her  face  coloured  a  very  little — '  some- 
thing that  was  in  the  "  Times  "  this  day  week  ?  ' 

His  own  cheek  coloured  violently  enough.  '  If  ever,'  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  '  I  meddle  or  mar  between  husband  and  wife 

again,  may  I '     But  aloud  he  answered  quietly,  *  Something 

perhaps.'  The  question  was  sudden.  Her  eyes  were  on  his  face. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  prevaricate.  '  Something  perhaps,'  he 
said. 

'My  husband  has  never  spoken  to  me  about  it,'  she  replied, 
breathing  quickly. 

He  bowed,  having  no  words  adapted  to  the  situation.  But  he 
repeated  his  resolution  (as  above)  more  furiously. 

'  He  has  never  appeared  even  aware  of  it,'  she  persisted.  '  Are 
you  sure  that  he  saw  it  ? ' 

He  wondered  at  her  innocence,  or  her  audacity.  That  such 
a  baby  should  do  so  much  mischief.  The  thought  irritated  him. 
'  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  see  it,  Lady  Betty,'  he 
said,  with  a  touch  of  asperity.  '  Quite  impossible  ! ' 

'  Ah,'  she  replied  with  a  faint  sigh.  '  Well,  he  has  never 
spoken  to  me  about  it.  And  you  think  it  had  really  something 
to  do  with  his  resignation,  Mr.  Atley  ?  ' 

'  Most  certainly,'  he  said.  He  was  not  inclined  to  spare  her 
this  time. 

She  nodded  thoughtfully,  and  then  with  a  quiet  '  Thank  you, 
went  out. 

'  Well,'  muttered  the  secretary  to  himself  when  the  door  was 
fairly  shut  behind  her,  '  she  is — upon  my  word  she  is  a  fool ! 
And  he  ' — appealing  to  the  inkstand — '  he  has  never  said  a  word 
to  her  about  it.  He  is  a  new  Don  Quixote !  a  second  Job !  a  new 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  !  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  him  ! ' 

It  was  Sir  Horace,  however,  who  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
He  happened  to  come  in  about  tea-time  that  afternoon,  before,  in 
fact,  my  lady  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  husband.  He 
found  her  alone  and  in  a  brown  study,  a  thing  most  unusual  with 
her  and  portending  something.  He  watched  her  for  a  time  in 
silence  ;  seemed  to  draw  courage  from  a  still  longer  inspection  of 
his  boots,  and  then  said, '  So  the  cart  is  clean  over,  Betty  ? ' 
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She  nodded. 

*  Driver  much  hurt  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  mean,  does  Stafford  mind  it?'  she  replied  impatiently. 
He  nodded. 

*  Well,  I  do  not  know.     It  is  hard  to  say.' 

*  Think  so  ?  '  he  persisted. 

'  Good  gracious,  Horry  ! '  my  lady  retorted,  losing  patience,  '  I 
say  I  do  not  know,  and  yon  say  "  Think  so  !  "  If  you  want  to 
learn  so  particularly,  ask  him  yourself.  Here  he  is  ! ' 

Mr.  Stafford  had  just  entered  the  room.  Perhaps  she  really 
wished  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings.  Perhaps 
she  only  desired  in  her  irritation  to  put  her  cousin  in  a  corner. 
At  any  rate  she  coolly  turned  to  her  husband  and  said,  '  Here  is 
Horace  wishing  to  know  if  you  mind  being  turned  out  much  ? ' 

Mr.  Stafford's  face  flushed  a  little  at  the  home-thrust  which  no 
one  else  would  have  dared  to  deal  him.  But  he  showed  no  dis- 
pleasure. '  Well,  not  so  much  as  I  should  have  thought,'  he 
answered  frankly,  pausing  to  weigh  a  lump  of  sugar,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  his  feelings.  '  There  are  compensations  you  know.' 

'  Pity  all  the  same  those  terms  came  out,'  grunted  Sir  Horace. 

« It  was.' 

'  Stafford  ! '  Lady  Betty  struck  in  on  a  sudden,  speaking  fast 
and  eagerly,  'is  it  true,  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  it  true  that  that 
led  you  to  resign  ?  ' 

Naturally  he  was  startled,  and  even  showed  that  he  was.  She 
was  the  last  person  whom  he  had  expected  to  ask  that  question, 
but  his  long  training  in  self-control  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

'  Well,  yes,'  he  said  quietly. 

It  was  better,  he  was  thinking,  indeed  it  was  only  right,  that 
she  should  know  what  she  had  done.  But  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

'  Was  it  only  that  ? '  she  asked  again. 

This  time  he  weighed  his  answer.  He  thought  her  persistency 
odd.  But  again  he  assented. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  gravely.  '  Only  that,  I  think.  But  for  that  I 
should  have  remained  in — with  Lord  Pilgrimstone  of  course. 
Perhaps  things  are  better  as  they  are,  my  dear.' 

Lady  Betty  sprang  from  her  seat  with  all  her  old  vivacity. 
«  Well !  '  she  cried,  <  well,  I  am  sure  !  Then  why,  I  should  like  to 
know,  did  Mr.  Atley  tell  me  that  my  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  had 
something  to  do  with  it ! ' 

1  Did  not  say  so,'  quoth  Sir  Horace.     <  Absurd ! ' 
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'Yes,  he  did,'  cried  Lady  Betty,  so  fiercely  that  the  rash 
speaker,  who  had  returned  to  his  boots,  fairly  shook  in  them. 
*  You  were  not  there  !  How  do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  Don't  know,'  admitted  Sir  Horace  meekly. 

'  But  stay,  stay  a  moment ! '  said  Mr.  Stafford,  getting  in  a 
word  with  difficulty.  It  was  strange  if  his  wife  could  talk  so 
calmly  of  her  misdeeds,  and  before  a  third  party  too.  *  What 
letter  to  the  "  Times  "  did  Atley  mean  ?  ' 

'  My  letter  about  the  Women's  League,'  she  explained 
earnestly.  '  You  did  not  see  it  ?  No,  I  thought  not.  But  Mr. 
Atley  would  have  it  that  you  had,  and  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  your  going  out.  Horace  told  me  at  the  time  that  I 
ought  not  to  send  it  without  consulting  you.  But  I  did,  because 
you  said  you  could  not  be  bothered  with  it — I  mean  you  said 
you  were  busy,  Stafford.  And  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  if  it  had 
done  any  harm,  and  Mr.  Atley —  What  is  the  matter,  Stafford  ?  ' 
she  cried,  breaking  off  sharply  at  sight  of  the  change  in  his  face. 
'  Did  it  do  harm  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered.  '  Only  I  never  heard  of  this  letter 
before.  What  made  you  write  it  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Betty,  while  she  coloured  violently,  and 
became  on  a  sudden  very  shy — like  most  young  authors,  *  I  wanted 
to  be  in  the — in  the  swim  with  you,  don't  you  know.' 

Mr.  Stafford  murmured  '  Oh  !  ' 

Thanks  to  his  talk  with  Atley  he  read  the  secret  of  that 
sudden  shyness.  And  confusion  poured  over  him  more  and  more. 
It  caused  him  to  give  way  to  impulse  in  a  manner  which  a 
moment's  reflection  would  have  led  him  to  avoid. 

'Then  it  was  not  you,'  he  exclaimed  unwarily,  'who  sent 
Pilgrimstone's  terms  to  the  "  Times  "  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  '  she  exclaimed  in  an  indescribable  tone,  and  with  eyes  like 
saucers.  '  I  ?  '  she  repeated. 

'  Gad  ! '  cried  Sir  Horace ;  and  looked  about  for  a  way  of 
escape. 

'  I  ?  '  she  continued,  struggling  between  wrath  and  wonder. 
'  I  betray  you  to  the  "  Times  "  !  And  you  thought  so,  Stafford  ?  ' 

Then  there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment — a  long 
moment  during  which  the  cool,  imperturbable  statesman,  the 
hard  man  of  the  world,  did  not  know  where  to  turn  his  eyes. 
'  There  were  circumstances — several  circumstances/  he  muttered 
at  last,  '  which  made— which  forced  me  to  think  ?o.' 
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'  And  Mr.  Atley  thought  so  ?  '  she  asked.  He  nodded.  *  Oh, 
that  tame  cat ! '  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing. 

Then  she  seemed  to  meditate  while  her  husband  gazed  at  her, 
a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  and  Sir  Horace  made  himself  as 
small  as  possible.  '  I  see,'  she  continued  presently  in  a  different 
tone.  *  Only — only  if  you  thought  that,  why  did  you  never  say 
anything  !  Why  did  you  not  scold  me,  beat  me,  Stafford  ?  I  do 
not — I  do  not  understand.' 

4 1  thought,'  he  explained  in  despair — he  had  so  mismanaged 
matters — '  that  perhaps  I  had  left  you — out  of  the  swim,  as  you 
call  it,  Betty.  That  I  had  not  treated  you  very  well,  and  after 
all  it  might  be  my  own  fault.' 

'  And  you  said  nothing  !     You  intended  to  say  nothing  ?  ' 

He  nodded. 

'  Gad  ! '  cried  Sir  Horace  very  softly.  % 

But  Lady  Betty  said  nothing.  She  turned  after  a  long  look 
at  her  husband,  and  went  straight  out  of  the  room,  her  eyes  wet 
with  tears.  The  two  men  heard  her  pause  a  moment  on  the 
landing,  and  then  flit  upstairs  and  shut  her  door.  But  her  foot, 
even  to  their  gross  ears,  seemed  to  touch  the  stairs  as  if  it  loved 
them,  and  there  was  a  happy  lingering  in  the  very  slamming  of 
the  door. 

They  looked,  when  she  had  left  them,  anywhere  but  at  one 
another.  Sir  Horace  sought  inspiration  in  his  boots,  and  pre- 
sently found  it.  'Wonder  who  did  it,  then?'  he  burst  out  at 
last. 

'  Ah  !  I  wonder,'  replied  the  ex-Minister,  descending  at  a  bound 
from  the  rosy,  tumbled  cloudland  to  which  his  thoughts  had  borne 
him.  'I  never  pushed  the  inquiry;  you  know  why  now.  But 
they  should  be  able  to  enlighten  us  at  the  "  Times'  "  office.  We 
could  learn  in  whose  handwriting  the  copy  was,  at  any  rate.  It 
is  not  well  to  have  spies  about  us.' 

4 1  can  tell  you  in  whose  handwriting  they  say  it  was,'  said  Sir 
Horace  bluntly. 

*  In  whose  ?  ' 

« In  Alley's.' 

Mr.  Stafford  did  not  look  surprised.  Instead  of  answering  he 
thought.  And  the  result  was  that  he  presently  left  the  room  in 
silence.  When  he  came  back  he  had  a  copy  of  the  '  Times '  in 
his  hand,  and  his  face  wore  a  look  of  perplexity.  « I  have  read  the 
riddle,'  he  said,  <  and  yet  it  is  a  riddle  to  me  still.  I  never  found 
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time  before  to  read  the  report  of  my  speech,  at  the  Club.  It  occurred 
to  me  to  look  at  it  now.  It  is  full  of  errors,  so  full  that  it  is 
clear  the  printer  had  not  the  corrected  proof  Atley  prepared. 
Therefore  I  conclude  that  Atley's  copy  of  the  terms  went  to  the 
"  Times "  instead  of  the  speech.  But  how  was  the  mistake 
made  ? ' 

'  That  is  the  question.' 

Happily  the  private  secretary  came  into  the  room  at  this 
juncture.  'Atley,'  Mr.  Stafford  said  at  once,  'I  want  you.  Carry 
your  mind  back  a  week — to  this  day  week.  Are  you  sure  that  you 
sent  the  report  of  my  speech  at  the  Club  to  the  "  Times  "  ?  ' 

'  Am  I  sure  ?  '  replied  the  other  confidently,  nothing  daunted 
by  being  so  abruptly  challenged.  *  I  am  quite  sure  I  did,  sir.  I 
remember  the  circumstances.  I  found  the  report — it  was  type- 
written you  remember — lying  on  the  blotting-pad  when  I  came 
down  dressed  for  dinner.  I  slipped  it  into  an  envelope,  and  put 
it  in  the  box.  I  can  see  myself  doing  it  now.' 

( But  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  report  you  put  in  the 
envelope  ? ' 

*  You   had   indorsed    it    "  Corrected   report. — W.    Stafford," 
replied  Atley  triumphantly. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Stafford,  dropping  his  hands  and  eyes  and 
sitting  down  suddenly,  *  I  remember !  My  wife  came  in,  and — 
yes,  my  wife  came  in.' 
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THE  HUNDRED    GATES. 

A   DREAM  OF  BAD  BOOKS. 

MY  friend  Timson,  of  the  Psychical  Society,  is  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful in  the  matter  of  dreams.  For  years  they  have  gone  on 
in  an  ascending  ratio ;  each  one  is  more  vivid  than  the  last,  and 
fulfilled  in  more  detail.  There  are  some  people  who  consider  that 
Timson  overdoes  it  a  little,  that  he  rides  his  nightmares  too  hard. 
Tastes  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  untrustworthy  narrative  which 
a  man  may  introduce  about  himself  into  the  general  conversation  ; 
and  when  a  man  has  three  distinct  dreams  in  one  night,  and 
relates  them  all  at  one  dinner  on  the  following  evening,  he  does 
lay  himself  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism.  But  Timson 
is  no  ordinary  man,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards. 
He  lives  in  a  haunted  house,  his  wife  is  a  medium,  and  he 
numbers  among  his  intimate  acquaintance  several  fascinating 
people  who  have  positively  seen  with  their  bodily  eyes  things 
unspeakable.  His  extensive  leisure  is  spent  entirely  in  researches 
of  the  deepest  and  most  psychical  character,  and  though  you  may 
be  thankless  enough  to  find  him  a  little  wearisome,  you  must  at 
least  own  that  he  is  an  authority  in  his  special  subject.  In  fact, 
what  Timson  does  not  know,  or  think  he  knows,  about  the  unseen 
world  is  hardly  worth  the  knowing. 

Yet  when,  a  few  months  ago,  I  took  Timson  a  dream  from 
which  I  had  recently  suffered,  he  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  I 
related  it  to  him  partly  to  repay  him  for  the  many  wicked  false- 
hoods he  must  have  told  me  at  different  times  about  himself, 
but  chiefly  because  I  thought  that  Timson's  great  knowledge  of 
this  subject  would  enable  him  to  give  me  some  explanation  and 
advice.  In  the  latter  point  I  was  wrong.  Timson  is  an  exponent 
of  the  scientific  method,  which  does  not  explain  but  classifies. 
In  my  case  he  refused  even  to  classify  definitely.  I  could  get 
little  from  him  except  some  criticism  on  parts  of  my  story.  I 
may  possibly  have  offended  him  by  something  in  my  manner 
which  he  mistook  for  levity,  but  it  appeared  that  the  fatal  objec- 
tion was  that  my  dream  had  not  come  true,  and  never  could  come 
true,  and  was  therefore  not  worth  consideration.  JSTow,  although 
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admitting  the  fact,  I  took  exception  to  his  deductions  from  it. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  was  only  a  beginner,  and  that  if  I 
were  encouraged  I  should  soon  acquire  the  right  knack;  that, 
besides,  a  dream  which  did  not  come  true  must  be  more  startling 
to  him  than  the  other  kind.  But  my  arguments  were  of  no  use  ; 
he  positively  refused  to  classify  my  story  in  its  present  incomplete 
condition,  although  he  owned  that  if  it  ever  did  come  true  it 
would  rank  as  an  aggravated  case  of  inverted  telepathy.  I  do 
hope  it  is  not  going  to  be  as  bad  as  that,  and  I  told  Timson  so. 
I  feel  that  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  if  he 
thought  that  a  few  weeks  at  the  seaside,  or  riding  exercise,  or  a 
generous  diet,  would  do  anything  to  avert  disaster.  But  at  this 
point  the  oracle  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  temper,  and  insisted 
that  I  was  not  being  serious  with  it.  So  I  obtained  no  further 
information. 

In  laying  my  dream  before  the  unscientific  public  I  must 
request  them  not  to  fall  into  Timson's  error  of  imagining  that  I 
would  trifle  with  them.  I  account  for  it  myself  in  this  way.  A 
month  before  I  had  been  confined  to  my  room  for  several  days 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  during  that  period  I  had  been  supplied 
by  my  friends  with  light  literature.  I  dare  say  they  meant  it  well, 
but  if  I  should  ever  again  be  afflicted  with  a  sprained  ankle,  I 
will  either  take  it  plain,  or  I  will  choose  the  light  literature 
myself. 

The  first  distinct  sensation  that  occurred  to  me  after  falling 
asleep  was  that  I  had  started  to  take  a  nice  long  walk  in  the 
country.  I  had  passed  through  Putney,  across  Wimbledon 
Common,  and  into  a  shady  lane,  and  I  was  feeling  duller  and 
duller  with  every  step  that  took  me  further  from  London  and 
civilisation.  I  am  always  sorry  for  the  poor  people  who  live  all 
the  year  round  in  the  country.  How  many  poor  children  there 
must  be  amid  our  rustic  lanes  and  hedgerows  who  will  pass  their 
whole  lives  without  ever  having  seen  the  interior  of  an  omnibus 
or  the  exterior  of  a  sandwich-man !  While  I  was  occupied  with 
such  sad  thoughts,  I  was  suddenly  surprised  by  seeing  before  me 
a  large  square  field  the  sides  of  which  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  gates,  there  being  only  a  yard  or  two  of  low 
hedge  in  between  each.  One  of  these  gates  was  rather  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  form  the  principal  entrance.  This 
was  unoccupied,  but  on  each  of  the  others  there  was  one  person 
seated.  I  stood  still  and  counted  them.  There  were  a  hundred 
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gates  in  all,  twenty-five  on  each  side.  For  some  moments  I  hesi- 
tated. Curiosity  advised  me  to  inquire  the  reason  for  this 
phenomenon.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  field  would 
wantonly  have  a  hundred  gates  with  ninety-nine  of  them  occupied, 
unless  there  were  some  good  reason  for  it.  Dignity,  on  the  other 
hand,  urged  that  it  was  beneath  me  to  show  the  least  interest  in 
anything  except  myself.  As  a  rule  I  obey  the  voice  of  Dignity, 
but  on  this  occasion  Curiosity  prevailed,  and  I  stepped  up  to  the 
nearest  gate. 

On  the  gate  a  man  of  middle  age  was  seated,  of  striking  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  pointed  beard,  and  he  was  unusually  handsome. 
His  figure  was  athletic  and  graceful.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
remember  what  any  one  wears,  but  he  left  in  my  mind  a  general 
impression  of  expensive  fur,  diamond  sleeve-links,  and  great 
glossiness  of  boot.  Raising  my  hat  I  apologised  for  troubling 
him,  and  asked  if  he  could  give  me  any  information.  He  looked 
up,  and  threw  away  the  cigar  which  he  was  smoking.  In  a 
languid  voice  he  answered:  'We  are  stock  characters — out  of 
books,  you  know — and  we're  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  present, 
and  that's  why  we  sit  on  gates.  Fatiguing  weather,  is  it  not  ? ' 
He  paused  to  light  another  cigar.  <  Take  my  own  case,  for 
instance.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said,  *  I  don't  smoke.' 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  remark,  and  I  see  now  that  I  must 
have  misunderstood  him.  '  I  am  a  hero,'  he  continued, '  the  ideal 
man  as  imagined  by  the  idealess  woman.  I  have  been  wonderfully 
popular  in  my  time.  At  present  I  sit  here  and  practise  the  lead- 
ing traits  in  my  character — my  consumption  of  cigars,  for  instance.' 
He  flung  away  the  one  he  was  smoking  and  carefully  selected 
another.  He  sniffed  at  it  gently,  smiled,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
ditch. 

'  I  recognise  you,  sir,'  I  said.  '  In  most  of  the  ladies'  novels  I 
think  it  is  stated  that  you  were  educated  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  ? ' 

t  Good  old  Cambridge  College  ! '  he  interpolated. 

*  Some  of  the  books  have  given  details,'  I  went  on. 

*  Oh,  details ! '  he  interrupted,  '  I  should  think  they  did.     I 
rowed  in  the  May  sixes  shortly  after  I'd  taken  my  Fellowship  at 
King's.      The  fellows  there  eat  ham-pie  and  drink  seltzer-and- 
hock.    Such  times  !    Learned  men  they  are  too,  but  cynical — very 
cynical.     I  remember  when  the  old  Regius  Professor  was  coach- 
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ing  me  for  my  Smalls,  in  which  I  took  a  Special,  sir,  without 
work,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh:  "My  motto's 
Pro  ego,  sir,  Pro  ego — pass  the  audit."  Splendid  man  he  was, 
but  always  drunk !  The  enthusiasm  he  could  awake  in  the  young 
was  wonderful.  When  he  was  raised  to  a  Bishopric  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  station,  shouting  after  his  cab  in  the  words  of 
the  ten  thousand  under  Insanias  :  "  Thalassis  !  Thalassis  !  The 
See!  the  See!"' 

The  excitement  of  recalling  old  times  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  tumbled  off  his  gate.  He  lay  on  his  back,  murmuring 
faintly,  '  Egus,  ege,  egum,  egi,  ego,  ego.'  I  have  no  conception 
what  he  meant,  and  after  picking  him  up  and  putting  him  on  his 
perch  again,  I  ventured  to  ask  for  a  free  translation. 

Before  replying,  he  lighted  and  immediately  threw  away 
another  cigar.  *  Ah ! '  he  said  pityingly,  '  you  never  had  a 
classical  education,  you  never  were  at  Eton  School.  But  you 
asked  me,  I  believe,  for  a  short  sketch  of  my  subsequent  career. 
In  after-life  I  frequently  enter  the  army.  She  had  refused  me, 
you  know,  and  my  heart  was  broken.  I  did  not  know  then,  as  I 
know  now,  that  her  only  motive  was  that  it  would  have  cut  the 
book  short  in  the  second  volume  if  she  had  accepted  me.  They 
found  my  horse  next  morning  in  the  stable,  covered  with  foam 
from  head  to  foot.' 

*  Poor  old  stable  ! '  I  sighed  sympathetically. 

*  All  night  long,'  he  continued,  *  I  had  been  riding  in  the  old 
desperate,  dare-devil  way Can  you  go  on  ?  ' 

' 1  can,'  I  replied.  '  The  noble  animal  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  reckless,  untamed  spirit  of  its  rider.  Over  the  black  moorland 
and  through  the  flooded  river  you  sped  together  in  that  fearful 
ride.  With  the  first  glimmerings  of  dawn  your  resolution  was 
taken,  for  your  life  was  valueless.' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  'you've  left  out  a  page  or  two,  but  it 
will  do.     I  entered  the  army  in  order  to  die  on  the  battlefield. 
She  naturally  became  a  sister  of  mercy,  and  found  me  delirious 
in  the  hospital.     She  nursed  me  night  and  day,  moved  softly 
about,  pressed  cooling  drinks  to  my  burning  forehead — and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know.     The  doctor  generally  remarks  that 
it  is  the  nurse,  and  not  the  doctor,  that  is  to  be  complimented  on 
my  recovery.' 

'  It  is  too  true,'  I  answered ;  *  but  you  are  not  always  in  the 
army.' 
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'  Oh  no;  but,  wherever  I  am,  I  have  much  the  same  pecu- 
liarities. Wealth  is  one  of  them ;  hence  an  almost  painful  pro- 
fusion of  cigars.  My  strong  emotions  are  another.  I  frequently 
push  away  my  plate  untasted,  owing  to  strong  emotions ;  my 
emotions  are  nothing  if  they're  not  strong.  Just  see  me  smother 
an  oath  in  my  beard.' 

'  Don't  trouble,'  I  said,  <  if  it  hurts  at  all.' 

'  Well,  I  have  a  small  beard,  and  I  take  a  large  size  in  oaths  ; 
but  I  do  want  you  to  understand  that  my  emotions  are  strong, 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  repression.  At  such  times  I  generally 
crush  my  heel  into  something,  or  gnaw  my  teeth  or  moustache,  or 
curse  a  menial.  You  see  that  heel.  It's  been  ground  into  the 
maple-wood  flooring,  into  the  rich  tiger-skin  on  the  carpet,  into 
the  wet  sand  of  the  seashore,  into  the  fragrant  violets,  into  almost 
everything  into  which  a  heel  can  be  ground.' 

'  And  yet,'  I  suggested,  '  you  have  your  moments  of  repose.' 

*  True,'  he  replied,  '  but  you  see  nothing  of  my  heel  then.     I 
am  not  a  Panpharmakon.'     This  was  another  touch  of  the  classics 
which  was  lost  upon  me.     '  On  those  occasions  my  accessories  are 
more  important  even  than  myself;  faultless  evening-dress,  silken 
cushions,  perfumed  lamps,  for  instance.     I  merely  sit  there  lazily 
peeling  a  peach — peaches  are  an  expensive  fruit,  aren't  they  ? — 
or  curling  a  loose  leaf  round  my  Manilla  cheroot.     A  tame  Cir- 
cassian brings  me  a  cup  of  Mocha  coffee  delicately  flavoured  with 
kirschwasser.     There's  an  oriental  tinge  about  it.' 

'  And  now,'  I  asked,  '  can  you  tell  me  why  all  you  people  are 
sitting  on  gates  ?  ' 

Flinging  a  handful  of  gold  into  my  face,  to  show  his  profusion, 
he  replied : 

*  Because  those  who  use  us  have  no  style ;  so  we're  compelled 
to  sit  on  gates/ 

1  But,'  I  urged,  '  the  critics  are  always  sitting  on  the  style  of 
those  authors.' 

'  Indeed,'  he  retorted  contemptuously ;  '  then  how  do  you 
account  for  the  critic  on  the  hearth  ?  But  I  will  bandy  no  more 
words  with  you.  Go  and  see  my  brother  Jack  on  the  next  gate. 
He  isn't  rich,  but  he's  burly,  and  athletic,  and  English.  In  some 
respects  he's  like  me,  and  he's  always  in  love.' 

I  turned  away  without  any  intention  of  visiting  Jack.  I  felt 
certain  that  Jack  would  probably  request  me  to  have  a  few  words 
with  some  intimate  friend  of  his  on  the  gate  next  to  him,  and 
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that  I  should  be  finally  compelled  to  interview  the  whole  of  those 
ninety-nine  individuals  who  were  pining  for  someone  to  bore.  I 
might  possibly  have  a  little  conversation  with  some  of  them,  but 
certainly  not  with  all ;  and  I  was  determined  not  to  include  Jack 
in  my  selection.  However,  as  I  passed  his  gate,  he  called  to  me : 
'  Stop  a  moment,  sir.  I  am  still  as  big,  simple,  light-hearted, 
frank,  buoyant,  and  boyish  as  ever.  You  really  ought  to  know  me.' 

*  I  know  you  only  too  well,'  I  replied  brutally,  '  and  you  don't 
interest  me.' 

*  What ! '  he   cried,   ( not  interested  in    poor  Jack,  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own,  with  an  arm  as  white  as  a  duchess's  and 
corded   like  a  blacksmith's !     You  must  be  joking.     Why,    sir, 
I  was  playing  football  for  England  v.  Wales  the  other  day — a  hot 
afternoon  in  June  it  was.     I  was  half-forward,  and  we  were  being 
beaten,  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  dear  girl  was  watching 
us.     It  seemed  to  put  new  strength  into  me.     I   set  my  teeth 
hard,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  Julia  !  "  plunged  into   the  scrimmage, 
secured  the  ball,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  our  own  goal.     I 
shall  never  forget  it.' 

'  Tell  me  honestly,'  I  said,  '  are  you  often  as  far  gone  as  this  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  he  answered,  '  that  the  public  seem  to 
have  lost  their  taste  for  me  in  quite  so  strong  a  form.  But  I  still 
exist.  I  still  preach  the  great  gospel  of  manliness.' 

« What  is  that  ?  '  I  asked. 

4  Be  strong.  Knock  your  neighbour  down,  and  love  him  as 
yourself.' 

I  noticed  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  apostle  of 
manliness  was  secured  to  his  gate  by  a  short  iron  chain,  so  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  of  him.  '  I  regret,' 
I  said,  f  that  I  must  repeat  my  assertion  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  you.  You  have  been  done  well,  but  of  late  years  you  have  been 
overdone.  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  gospel,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  highest  form  of  manhood  is  the  affectionate  bargee. 
I  have  also  noticed  some  defects  in  your  character.  Your  great 
point  is  your  pluckiness :  and  yet  you  are  not  plucky.  As  you 
always  knock  your  man  down,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  never 
attack  anyone  who  is  superior  to  yourself.  You  are  constantly 
standing  up  for  the  right,  but  your  method  is  so  abominably 
dull  and  monotonous  that  you  make  the  wrong  seem  preferable. 
When  you  were  treated  idiotically,  I  was  amused  at  you  ;  when 
you  fell  into  better  hands,  I  liked  you ;  at  the  present  moment 
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I  am  exceedingly  weary  of  you,  sorry  to  have  met  you,  and  trust 
I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Good  morning.' 

His  only  answer  as  I  moved  away  was  a  long  low  whistle.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  he  habitually  expresses  surprise. 

I  had  been  so  disappointed  with  the  two  characters  I  had  already 
seen  that  I  thought  I  would  interview  one  or  two  of  the  opposite 
sex  and  then  go  home.  But  I  had  not  passed  many  gates  before 
the  occupant  of  one  of  them  called  out  to  me,  a  little  snappishly  : 

*  Why  don't  you  laugh  ?  ' 

I  turned  round  and  saw  before  me  a  man  of  middle  age  with 
sandy  hair  and  a  pale  green  face.  He  was  dressed  as  a  City  clerk, 
but  without  a  hat,  and  he  was  smoking  a  new  clay  pipe. 

*  Why  don't  you  laugh  ?  '  he  repeated. 
1  Why  should  I?  'I  asked. 

'  Why  should  you  ?  Well,  sir,  I'm  the  leading  character  of 
English  comic  verse,  and  I've  just  sat  down  on  a  new  silk  hat.  I 
don't  know  what  else  you  want.  You  must  have  heard  it  go  pop, 
but  there's  no  pleasing  some  people.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know 
my  name  was  Jinking.  As  a  general  rule,  I've  only  just  got  to 
mention  that,  and  then  the  smile  begins  to  slowly  spread  itself. 
It's  a  curious  fact  how  truly  humorous  all  names  are  which  end 
in  •'kins.  There's  nothing  particular  about  the  name  Tom,  but 
Tompkins  is  really  funny.  Jinkins  is  still  funnier.  Look  here, 
you're  not  laughing.' 

I  felt  too  depressed  to  be  rude  to  the  man.  Even  as  he  spoke 
the  sun,  which  had  been  shining  brightly,  went  in,  and  the  wind 
changed  to  due  east.  The  air  seemed  to  be  heavily  charged  with 
flat  soda-water  and  the  back  numbers  of  a  dead  comic  paper. 
When  I  told  this  dream  to  Timson  he  flatly  denied  that  such  an 
atmosphere  was  possible,  even  in  dreams.  But  I  experienced  it, 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  know. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  I  said, '  but  I  do  not  fancy  that  I  shall  ever 
smile  again.' 

*  But  you  haven't  heard  all,' he  replied,  with  a  kind  of  despera- 
tion.    *  There's  this  pipe.     Now  I'm  not  used  to  smoking,  so  I 
shall  be  sick.     Sometimes  I  travel  on  a  steamer,  and  that  makes 
me  sick.     It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  as  long  as  I  am  sick. 
That's  what  England  really  wants.     It's  popular  with  all  classes, 
but  you're  too  dense  to  see  it.     Sometimes  I  go  home  drunk  late 
at  night,  or  I  drop  the  baby,  or  I'm  thrown  off  a  horse,  or  I  have  a 
painful  impediment  in  my  speech.     Curates  recite  me  at  penny- 
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readings,  because  there's  no  vulgarity  about  me.     And,  as  I  said 
before,  my  name's  Jinkins.' 

This  finished  me.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  could  interview  no 
more  characters,  and  that  my  best  course  was  to  go  home  at  once, 
and  go  to  bed,  and  stop  there.  I  felt  prostrated  by  humiliation 
and  agonising  dulness.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

'  You  don't  look  very  cheerful,'  the  brute  remarked,  'and  yet 
I'm  sure  I've  done  my  best.  But  do  go  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  field.  You'll  find  my  wife  there.  I'm  compelled  by  the 
tradition  of  men  to  speak  of  her  as  the  "  missus."  What  a  fine  old 
girl  she  is  !  She  will  probably  commence  conversation  by  saying, 
"  Drat  the  man  !  "  or  "  Like  his  imperence  !  "  But  both  are  funny. 
It's  a  light  and  tasty  style  that  I  should  think  would  just  suit  a 
man  like  you.  Do  promise  me  to  go  and  see  her.  She's  certain 
to  cheer  you  up.' 

*  I  positively  refuse  to  see  your  wife.     I  am  going  home.' 

But  even  as  I  spoke  the  field  began  to  turn  gently  round, 
while  the  lane  in  which  I  stood  remained  perfectly  still.  I  think 
I  ought  to  say  that,  when  I  recounted  this  part  of  my  story  to 
Tiinson,  he  positively  refused  to  credit  it.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
square  field  revolving  on  its  own  centre  would  come  right  across 
the  lane  which  bordered  one  side  of  it,  and  that  anyone  in  that 
lane  would  be  swept  into  space.  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  I  could  have  managed  my  dream  a  little 
more  mathematically,  I  should  have  been  swept  into  space.  I  could 
only  point  out  to  Timson  once  more  that  I  had  not  had  his  ex- 
perience in  dreaming,  and  that  he  must  not  look  for  too  much  from 
a  beginner.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  dream  I  did  obey  a  known 
mathematical  law,  which  certainly  seems  as  if  I  had  improved  with 
practice.  Besides,  let  us  suppose  that  the  field  revolved  not  on 
its  own  centre,  but  on  some  centre  that  it  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion — where  are  Timson's  arguments  then  ? 

The  fact  remains  that,  although  the  field  most  certainly  turned 
round,  it  did  not  interfere  with  me  in  the  least.  One  by  one 
familiar  characters  on  their  respective  gates  passed  slowly  before 
my  eyes.  There  was  the  impossible  rustic,  scratching  his  head, 
and  talking  that  mixture  of  Devonshire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
imagination  which  is  the  recognised  village  dialect.  Then  came 
the  negro  servant.  He  hailed  me  as  'Buckra  massa.'  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,  but  I  suppose  it's  all  right.  He  disapproved 
of  the  motion  of  the  field.  'Me  plenty  fear.  Me  no  like  dis 
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sarecular  rotability,  sare.'  I  had  not  time  to  inquire  whether  his 
name  was  Pompey  or  Cuesar.  The  negro  servants  of  fiction  gene- 
rally are  either  one  or  the  other,  and  I  have  known  one  bad  case 
where  the  poor  man  was  both.  He  was  followed  by  the  usual 
family  lawyer,  who  was  wrinkling  his  brow,  rubbing  his  white 
hands,  and  giving  his  dry  and  deprecatory  coughs  alternately.  I 
have  tried  the  deprecatory  cough  myself,  but  with  no  success  to 
speak  of.  Then  the  field  began  to  move  faster.  The  characters 
on  their  respective  gates  simply  flew  past.  The  traditional  sailor 
only  just  had  time  to  expectorate  and  offer  a  short  prayer  for  the 
destruction  of  his  vision  before  he  vanished  from  my  eyes  ;  and 
out  of  the  whirling  chaos  came  a  flash  of  bright  green  bonnet- 
strings  and  a  shrill  cry  of  '  Where's  that  blessed  child  ?  '  I  knew 
it  was  Mrs.  Jinkins.  She  had  passed  in  the  very  act  of  being 
amusing  but  not  vulgar.  The  worst,  at  any  rate,  was  over.  A 
second  afterwards  the  field  stopped  short. 

A  very  pretty  girl,  with  soft  dark  hair  and  a  graceful  figure, 
was  sitting  on  the  gate  immediately  before  me,  with  a  book  in 
her  hands.     I  knew  her  at  once.     I  knew  that  her  ear  resembled 
a    delicate    pink    sea- shell.      I    knew    that   her    eyelashes    must 
inevitably  be  long.     She  was  the  charming,  innocent  type.     The 
hero  finds  her  thus  in  her  guileless  village  simplicity,  reading 
some  harmless  story,  in  her  inexpensive  white  dress  with  the  knot 
of  common  or  garden  geranium  at  the  neck.     He  startles  her  as 
he  passes,  and  she  drops  her  book,  and  he  picks  it  up.     It  is  thus 
that  the  intimacy  begins.     She  is  the  daughter  of  the  poor  vicar, 
and  he  is  the  scion  of  a  noble  house.     He  has  come  to  the  village 
for  the   sake   of  rest,  or  fishing,  or  sketching.     Whichever  it  is, 
he  does  it  rather  better  than  anyone  else.     It  is  a  way  these 
heroes  have.     The  poor,  old,  grey-headed  vicar  goes  pottering 
about  his  garden,  and  never  sees  that  a  train  for  a  three-volume 
novel  is  being  laid  under  his  very  nose.    He  is  devoted,  of  course, 
to  his  only  daughter,  and  his  blindness  proceeds  partly  from  the 
childlike  simplicity  which  is  natural  to  these  sylvan  haunts,  but 
also  because  he  must  be  aware  by  this  time  that  the  story  could 
not  possibly  get  on  without  it.     So  the  hero  makes  love  to  her, 
because  he  is  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her ;  and  she  does  not 
make  love  to  him,  because  she  is  very  much  in  love  with  him. 
In  this  sinful  world  the  heroes  get  most  of  the  under-cut.     As  a 
rule  he  kisses  her  on  the  eyes  and  mouth  alone ;  but  the  nose  and 
back-hair  are  the  only  parts  of  a  girl's  head  which  the  hero  never 
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Msses.  He  leaves  the  village  and  marries  someone  else.  Then 
comes  the  breakfast-table  scene,  which  we  all  know  and  hate  so 
well.  She  takes  up  the  newspaper  with  a  merry  laugh,  and 
suddenly  sees  the  advertisement  of  the  hero's  marriage.  She 
turns  deadly  pale,  grasps  the  table  to  save  herself  from  falling, 
and,  murmuring  that  the  heat  is  too  much  for  her  and  that  she 
will  be  better  presently,  staggers  from  the  room.  The  com- 
placency and  blandness  with  which  this  excuse  is  always  received 
is  simply  maddening.  '  Poor  child ! '  the  vicar  murmurs  pen- 
sively, as  he  sips  his  last  cup  of  tea,  and  then  goes  out  to  play 
the  fool  among  the  azaleas  without  giving  the  matter  another 
thought. 

If  the  book  is  to  be  sad,  she  pines  and  dies ;  if  it  is  to  be 
cheerful,  the  curate,  who  has  all  the  time  adored  her  in  secret, 
now  comes  to  the  fore,  kisses  over  the  same  old  ground,  and  finally 
marries  her. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  I  determined  to  give 
her  a  little  variety  in  her  monotonous  existence.  So  I  stepped 
softly  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hair,  and  kissed  the  tip  of  her 
nose.  There  was  a  whirr  and  a  click  as  of  machinery  set  in 
motion.  Then  she  gave  a  little  frightened  cry  and  fluttered  like 
a  bird.  I  might  have  known  it — a  kiss  is  as  certain  to  produce 
this  effect  on  the  innocent  and  automatic  doll  of  fiction  as  the 
placing  of  a  penny  in  the  slot  is  to  procure  fusees  when  you  want 
wax  vestas. 

There  were  several  other  ladies  on  adjacent  gates,  but  I  am 
naturally  rather  shy,  and  I  did  not  have  much  conversation  with 
them.  One  was  in  a  riding-habit.  She  glanced  at  me  with 
evident  disapprobation  from  head  to  foot,  and  told  me  that  a 
certain  kind  of  stretcher  prevented  the  male  garment  from  be- 
coming baggy  at  the  fetlocks.  I  had  read  '  The  Stench  of  the 
Stables '  and  one  or  two  other  sporting  novels,  so  I  knew  that  her 
conversation  would  not  be  intelligible,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  hear 
any  more  of  it.  Next  to  her  was  the  small  plain  governess  who 
confides  to  her  diary  how  surprised  she  is  that  all  the  male 
characters  fall  in  love  with  her.  It  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the 
virginal  character. 

'  I've  just  made  an  entry,'  she  said. 

'  I  don't  want  to  contradict  you,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  fail  to 
understand  how  you  can  make  the  entry  when  you're  sitting  on 
the  gate.' 
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She  corrected  my  mistake.  '  I  referred  to  my  diary,  and  not 
to  the  field,'  she  answered.  '  I  will  read  it  to  you.' 

I  expostulated,  but  her  only  reply  was  to  read  as  follows  from 
a  little  volume  bound  in  morocco  : 

'  Another  hot  morning  in  the  schoolroom.  Editha  was  very 
unruly  again,  and  did  not  know  her  geography.  I  hope  I  was  not 
unkind  to  her,  but  I  was  very  firm.  I  told  her  that  she  must 
learn  it  again,  and  that  I  would  finish  correcting  her  theme  in  the 
meantime.  While  I  was  engaged  thus,  Mr.  Charles  sauntered  into 
the  schoolroom.  I  tried  to  speak  quite  sharply  to  him,  and  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  not  the  place  for  him,  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  poor 
little  voice  quavered.  He  only  laughed  at  me,  and  began  putting 
flies  in  the  inkpot.  Then  he  came  round  behind  me  and  let  my 
hair  down.  "  What  a  little  beauty  it  is  !  "  he  said  banteringly.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  go  away  I  would  tell  Mrs.  Beecham. 
So  he  retired,  walking  out  of  the  room  on  his  hands.  How  strong 
and  manly  he  is  !  Can  he  possibly  see  any  beauty  in  my  poor  in- 
significant face  ?  If  only  my  dear  aunt  Maria  were  here  to  advise 
me!' 

I  thanked  her,  and  passed  on  until  I  came  to  the  gate  which 
was  next  the  principal  entrance.  A  curate  sat  upon  it.  Occasionally 
he  pressed  his  forehead  with  one  hand  iu  a  weary  way.  There 
were  dark  lines  under  his  eyes,  and  he  gazed  at  me  as  if  I  hurt 
him  badly. 

'  You  were  wondering  who  I  am,'  he  said,  and  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  contradict  him.  '  I  am  the  uncommon  curate.' 

'Then,'  I  said,  'you  had  better  get  off  that  gate.  This  field 
is  reserved  for  commonplace  characters  only.' 

'  Ah !  '  he  moaned,  in  a  voice  so  tired  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
ache,  'you  don't  understand.  The  uncommon  curate  has  now 
grown  more  common  than  the  other  sort.  You  expect  a  curate 
to  be  a  good  man  and  a  Christian.  The  most  commonplace  way 
of  avoiding  the  commonplace  is  to  make  him  either  a  murderer 
or  an  agnostic.  It  is  far  from  difficult ;  a  mere  child  can  apply 
it.  For  myself,  I  am  perfectly  conscientious  and  unusually  in- 
telligent. That  is  why  I  took  orders  without  examining  the  faith 
that  I  professed  to  embrace.  I'm  not  a  Christian  now,  and  my 
wife  won't  be  an  agnostic.  She  is  pit  us,  but  dull— mostly  cold 
mutton  and  hymns.  So  I've  gone  and  made  a  nice  little  religion 
all  to  myself.  Sermons !  I  should  think  so— regular  stingers  ! 
Ah  me ! '  He  gave  a  sigh  that  shook  the  gate  till  it  rattled. 
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I  did  not  see  any  way  to  console  the  poor  man.  I  thought  of 
pointing  out  that  those  who  read  about  him  suffered  even  more 
than  himself,  but  I  was  by  no  means  sure  how  he  would  take  it, 
so  I  changed  the  subject.  '  I  sec  that  the  gate  next  to  you — the 
principal  entrance — is  vacant.  Are  you  expecting  anyone  ?  ' 

To  my  surprise  he  brightened  up  at  once.  '  Yes,'  he  said, 
'  we've  been  waiting  for  you.  The  man  who  tries  to  get  a  cheap 
reputation  for  wit  by  sneeriag  at  things  not  worth  the  sneer  is  the 
most  commonplace  character  of  all.  Pray  be  seated.' 

I  obeyed,  because  I  could  not  help  it,  and  the  field  at  once 
began  to  rotate.  Faster  and  faster  it  whirled  round.  I  clung  to 
my  gate,  but  known  mathematical  laws  were  too  much  for  me.  I 
was  flung  into  space,  went  into  three  volumes,  and  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  public.  The  surprise  awoke  me. 
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WHEN  I  say  weeds,  I  do  not  mean  cigars.  The  fragrant  weed,  as 
cheap  essayists  of  the  Dick  Swiveller  school  love  to  call  it,  is  not  a 
weed  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  an  expensive  and  legitimate  pro- 
duct of  commerce  and  agriculture.  So  far  from  growing  wild 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  that  kind  of  profusion  which  weediness 
implies,  tobacco  is  indeed  a  dainty  plant  that  requires  careful 
drainage,  excellent  shelter,  and  such  an  amount  of  rich  manure  as 
seldom  or  never  occurs  on  any  field  casually  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  fact,  the  Virginian  nicotiana  is  well  known  to  be  a  most  exhaust- 
ing crop,  rapidly  using  up  the  potash  and  lime  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  roots,  and  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection  as  a  garden  plant  in 
virgin  land  only.  Hence  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
present  philosophical  discussion,  any  more  than  widows'  weeds  or 
the  gay  weeds  of  poetry:  the  sole  weed  I  contemplate  for  the 
moment  being  the  common  weedy  weed  of  the  average  cornfield 
or  of  the  domestic  flower-garden. 

But  what  exactly  constitutes  any  plant  a  genuine  weed  it 
would  be  hard  to  say :  only  as  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place, 
so,  I  take  it,  a  weed  is  simply  a  herb  or  flower  which  grows  where 
the  agriculturist  or  the  gardener  doesn't  want  it.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  relativity  of  weediness  (as  John  Stuart  Mill  would 
have  put  it)  will  point  this  moral  to  greater  advantage.  There  is 
a  well-known  blue  garden-flower  which  rejoices  in  the  tasteful 
scientific  name  of  ageratuin,  and  which  adorns  the  old-fashioned 
'  mixed  border '.  in  the  grounds  of  many  an  innocent  suburban 
villa.  Now,  the  wife  of  a  former  Governor  of  Ceylon,  says 
veracious  legend,  anxious  to  transport  loved  memories  of  other 
days  to  her  new  home,  brought  over  a  plant  of  this  familiar  hardy 
annual  from  Clapham  or  Lee  to  her  garden  at  Colombo.  The 
climate  of  the  Indies  suited  the  new-comer  down  to  the  ground, 
and  it  began  to  spread  over  the  adjacent  plots  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Furthermore,  it  has  winged  seeds,  which  the  balmy 
breezes  that  (according  to  the  poet)  « blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle  ' 
immediately  wafted  to  every  part  of  that  fertile  region.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  nowadays  the  people,  as  in  Lord  Tennyson's 
apologue,  « call  it  but  a  weed,'  and  with  good  reason :  for  it  has 
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been  calculated  that  it  costs  the  unlucky  planters  over  250,000^. 
yearly  to  keep  down  that  blue  ageratum  in  their  coffee  planta- 
tions. 

The  great  moral  lesson  of  this  interesting  little  tale  is  not  far 
to  seek.  A  herb  or  shrub  is  a  '  garden  plant '  as  long  as  it  grows 
only  where  you  want  it  to  grow  :  the  moment  it  begins  to  spread 
beyond  control  and  flourish  exceedingly  of  its  own  accord,  it  is 
considered  as  a  weed,  and  receives  no  quarter  from  the  hard  heart 
and  harder  hands  of  the  irate  agriculturist.  Clover  is  a  '  crop,' 
where  it  is  deliberately  sown :  but  when  it  comes  up  lawlessly  of 
its  own  mere  motion  in  a  flower-bed  on  the  lawn,  it  is  treated  at 
once  to  Jedburgh  justice — decapitated  and  mutilated  at  sight, 
without  form  of  trial. 

Hence  it  also  results  that  a  weed,  wherever  it  shows  its  weedy 
nature,  belongs  to  what  Darwin  used  to  call  '  a  dominant  species,' 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  then  and  there  can  take  care  of  itself,  and 
live  down  or  kill  out  all  feebler  competitors.  It  is  this  vivacious 
peculiarity  that  constitutes  the  original  sin  of  all  weeds :  they  are 
plants  that  you  don't  want  to  grow,  but  that  nevertheless  possess 
qualities  and  attributes  which  enable  them  to  oust  and  overshadow 
those  that  you  do.  Most  of  the  flowers  or  fruits  man  selfishly  tills 
for  his  own  base  purposes,  to  smell  at  or  to  eat,  are  more  or  less 
exotics  in  most  countries  where  he  tills  them.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the  hardier  natives,  the 
strong  and  vigorous  plants  that  exactly  suit  the  soil  and  climate. 
Therefore  cultivation — tell  it  not  to  the  Cobden  Club — consists 
essentially  in  the  suppression  of  weeds,  or  in  other  words  the  re- 
striction of  free  and  natural  competition.  It  is  protection  run 
rampant.  We  clear  a  given  space,  with  plough,  spade,  hoe,  or 
cutlass,  from  its  native  vegetation ;  we  plant  the  seeds  of  species 
that  ft%  not  normally  grow  there  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  possible,  we 
keep  down  the  intrusive  aborigines  that  seek  always  to  return,  by 
continuous  toil  of  hand  or  instrument.  And  this  is  really  and 
truly  almost  all  that  anybody  means  by  cultivation. 

Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal  who  has  discovered  this 
eminently  practical  division  of  the  vegetable  world  into  weeds  on 
the  one  hand  and  garden  plants  on  the  other.  Our  ingenious 
little  six-legged  precursors,  the  ants,  have  anticipated  us  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  useful  discoveries  and  inventions.  They  were 
the  first  gardeners.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  an  American  ant 
that  carries  the  art  of  horticulture  to  the  highest  perfection  :  only 
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a  Yankee  insect  would  be  so  advanced,  and  only  Yankee  naturalists 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  discover  its  method.  This  particular 
little  beast  who  grows  grain  resides  in  Texas ;  and  each  nest  owns 
a  small  claim  in  the  vicinity  of  its  mound,  on  which  it  cultivates 
a  kind  of  grass,  commonly  known  as  ant-rice.  The  claim  is  cir- 
cular, about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  :  and  the  ants  allow  no 
plant  but  the  ant-rice  to  encroach  upon  the  cleared  space  any- 
where. The  produce  of  the  crop  they  carefully  harvest,  though 
authorities  are  still  disagreed  upon  the  final  question  whether  they 
plant  the  grain,  or  merely  allow  it  to  sow  its  own  seed  itself  on  the 
protected  area.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  no  other 
plant  is  permitted  to  sprout  on  the  tabooed  patch :  the  ants  wage 
war  on  weeds  far  more  vigorously  and  effectually  than  our  own 
agriculturists.  Even  in  our  less  go-ahead  eastern  continent,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  noticed  in  Algeria  (and  the  present  humble 
observer  has  verified  the  fact)  that  ants  allow  only  certain  species 
of  plants,  useful  to  themselves,  to  grow  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  nests. 

But  the  very  fact  that  we  have  to  root  out  weeds  proves  that 
the  weeds,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  live  down  the  plants  we 
prefer  to  cultivate.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  garden  is  allowed 
to  *  run  wild,'  as  we  oddly  phrase  it,  coarse  herbs  of  various  kinds — 
nettles,  groundsels,  and  ragworts — will  soon  crush  out  the  dahlias, 
geraniums,  and  irises  with  which  we  formerly  stocked  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  everybody  also  knows  that  very  few  garden  plants, 
even  the  hardiest,  ever  venture  to  look  over  the  garden  wall,  ever 
sow  themselves  outside  and  naturalise  themselves  even  in  favour- 
able situations.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  like  the  ageratum 
in  Ceylon,  or  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax  in  England  :  and  to  these, 
the  parents  of  the  future  cosmopolitan  weeds,  I  shall  hereafter 
address  myself.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  a 
weed  is  a  plant  capable  of  living  down  most  other  species,  and  of 
taking  care  of  itself  in  free  open  situations. 

I  say  of  set  purpose  '  in  free  open  situations,'  for  nobody 
regards  any  forest  tree  or  woodland  herb  as  a  weed:  because  such 
plants  don't  come  into  competition  with  our  crops  or  flowers.  To 
be  sure,  gome  of  these  forestine  types  are  quite  as  obtrusively 
pushing,  in  their  own  way,  and  therefore  quite  as  truly  weedy  at 
heart,  as  charlock  cr  couchgrass,  those  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  For  example,  the  beech  is  a  most  aggres- 
sive and  barefaced  monopolist — a  sort  of  arboreal  Vanderbilt  or 
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Jay  Gould — and  under  the  dense  shade  of  its  closely-leaved  and 
spreading  branches,  no  forest  tree,  except  its  own  hardy  seed- 
lings, stands  the  faintest  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Even  the  most  unobservant  townsman  must  have  noticed  (like 
Tityrus)  that  the  ground  is  always  bare  or  at  best  just  lightly 
moss-clad  patulce  sub  tegmine  fctgi.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
in'Denmark  the  beech,  with  its  thick  shade  of  close-set  foliage,  is 
driving  out  the  lighter  and  more  sparsely-leaved  birch  in  the 
forests  where  the  two  once  grew  like  friends  together.  At  touch 
of  the  stronger  tree,  the  slender  silvery  birch  loses  its  lower 
branches,  and  devotes  all  its  strength  at  first  to  its  topmost 
boughs,  which  fade  one  after  another  till  it  succumbs  at  last  of  old 
age  or  inanition.  So,  in  a  minor  degree,  among  the  lower  wood- 
land flora  of  America,  the  beautiful  May-apple,  a  most  poetic 
plant  (which  in  its  compounded  form  supplies  the  returned  Anglo- 
Indian  with  that  excellent  substitute  for  his  lost  liver,  podophyllin 
pills),  has  large  round  leaves,  eight  or  ten  inches  across,  and 
expanded  by  ribs  from  a  stalk  in  the  centre  exactly  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Japanese  parasol,  on  purpose  to  prevent  rival  plants 
that  sprout  beneath  from  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  air  and 
sunshine. 

None  of  these  greedy  woodland  kinds,  however,  are  weeds  for 
us,  because  they  don't  interfere  with  our  own  peculiar  cultivated 
plants.  Man  tills  only  the  open  plain ;  and  therefore  it  is  only 
the  wild  herbs  which  naturally  grow  in  the  full  eye  of  day  that 
can  compete  at  an  advantage  with  his  corn,  his  turnips,  his  beet- 
root, or  his  sugar-cane.  Hence  arises  a  curious  and  very  interest- 
ing fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  common  weeds  of  western 
Europe  and  America  are  neither  west  European  nor  American  at 
all,  but  Asiatic  or  at  least  Mediterranean  in  type  or  origin.  Our 
best-known  English  wayside  herbs  are  for  the  most  part  aliens, 
and  they  have  come  here  in  the  wake  of  intrusive  cultivation. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Western  Europe  and  eastern  America, 
in  their  native  condition,  were  forest-clad  regions.  When  civilised 
man  came  with  his  axe  and  plough,  he  cleared  and  tilled  them. 
Now,  the  wild  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  beneath  the  shades  of 
the  forest  primaeval  won't  bear  the  open  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 
The  consequence  is  that,  whenever  the  forest  primseval  is  cleared, 
a  new  vegetation  usurps  the  soil,  a  vegetation  which  necessarily 
comes  from  elsewhere.  In  America,  where  the  substitution  is  a 
thin"1  of  such  very  late  date,  we  can  trace  the  limits  of  the  two 
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floras,  native  and  intrusive,  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty. 
Strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  European  weeds  of  cultivation  have 
taken  possession  of  all  eastern  America  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
true  native  woodland  flora  almost  as  fully  as  the  European  white 
man  with  his  horses  and  cows  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  noble  Red  Indian  and  his  correlative  buffalo. 
The  common  plants  that  one  sees  about  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  are  just  the  familiar  dandelions,  and  thistles,  and  ox- 
eye  daisies  of  our  own  beloved  fatherland.  In  open  defiance  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  British  weed  lords  it  over  the  fields  of 
the  great  republic :  the  native  American  plant,  like  the  native 
American  man,  has  slunk  back  into  the  remote  and  modest  shades 
of  far  western  woodlands.  Nay,  the  native  American  man  himself 
had  noted  this  coincidence  in  his  Mayne  Reidish  way  before  he 
left  Massachusetts  for  parts  unknown  :  for  he  called  our  ugly  little 
English  plantain  or  ribgrass  '  the  White  Man's  Foot,'  and  declared 
that  wherever  the  intrusive  pale-face  planted  his  sole,  there  this 
European  weed  sprang  up  spontaneous,  and  ousted  the  old  vegeta- 
tion of  the  prinueval  forest.  A  pretty  legend,  but,  Asa  Gray  tells 
us,  botanically  indefensible. 

What  is  happening  to-day  under  our  own  eyes  (or  the  eyes  of 
our  colonial  correspondents)  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  helps 
us  still  further  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  strange  deluge  of 
ugly  and  uncouth  plants — a  deluge  which  is  destined,  I  believe, 
to  swamp,  in  time,  all  the  cultivable  lowlands  of  the  entire  world, 
and  to  cover  the  face  of  accessible  nature  before  many  centuries 
with  a  single  dead-level  of  cosmopolitan  weediness.  When  the 
great  southern  continent  and  the  great  southern  island  were  first 
discovered,  they  possessed  the  most  absurdly  belated  fauna  and 
flora  existing  anywhere  in  the  whole  world.  They  were  hopelessly 
out  of  date ;  a  couple  of  million  years  or  so  at  least  behind  the 
fashion  in  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Their  plants  and  animals  were 
of  a  kind  that  had  '  gone  out '  in  Europe  about  the  time  when  the 
chalk  was  accumulating  on  an  inland  sea  across  the  face  of  the 
South  Downs,  and  the  central  plain  of  France  and  Belgium.  It 
naturally  resulted  that  these  antiquated  creatures,  developed  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  the  cretaceous  world,  could  no  more  hold 
their  own  against  the  improved  species  imported  from  nineteenth 
century  Europe  than  the  Australian  black  fellow  could  hold  his 
own  against  the  noble  possessor  of  the  Remington  rifle.  European 
animals  and  European  plants  overran  this  new  province  with 
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astonishing  rapidity.  The  English  rat  beat  the  Maori  rat  out  of 
the  field  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  him.  The  rabbit  usurped  the 
broad  Australian  plains,  so  that  baffled  legislators  now  seek  in  vain 
some  cheap  and  effectual  means  of  slaying  him  wholesale.  The 
horse  has  become  a  very  weed  among  animals  in  Victoria,  and  the 
squatters  shoot  him  off  in  organised  battues,  merely  to  check  his 
lawless  depredations  upon  their  unfenced  sheep-walks. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  plants,  only,  if  possible,  a  little  more 
so.  Our  petty  English  knotgrass,  which  at  home  is  but  an  in- 
significant roadside  trailer,  thrives  in  the  unencumbered  soil  of 
New  Zealand  so  hugely  that  single  weeds  sometimes  cover  a  space 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  send  their  roots  four  feet  deep  into  the 
rich  ground.  Our  vulgar  little  sow-thistle,  a  yellow  composite 
plant  with  winged  seeds  like  dandelion-down,  admirably  adapted 
for  dispersal  by  the  wind,  covers  all  the  country  up  to  a  height  of 
6,000  feet  upon  the  mountain  sides.  The  watercress  of  our  break- 
fast tables,  in  Europe  a  mere  casual  brookside  plant,  chokes  the 
New  Zealand  rivers  with  stems  twelve  feet  long,  and  costs  the 
colonists  of  Christchurch  alone  300?.  a  year  in  dredging  their 
Avon  free  from  it.  Even  so  small  and  low-growing  a  plant  as  our 
white  clover  (which,  being  excellent  fodder,  doesn't  technically 
rank  as  a  weed)  has  completely  strangled  its  immense  antagonist, 
the  New  Zealand  flax,  a  huge  iris-like  aloe,  with  leaves  as  tall  as 
a  British  Grenadier,  and  fibres  powerful  enough  to  make  cords  and 
ropes  fit  to  hang  a  sheep-stealer.  For  weeds  are  genuine  Jack- 
the-OKant-killers  in  their  own  way;  a  very  small  plant  can  often 
live  down  a  very  big  one,  by  mere  persistent  usurpation  of  leaf- 
space  and  root-medium. 

Sometimes  the  origin  of  these  obtrusive  settlers  in  new  coun- 
tries is  ridiculously  casual.  For  example,  a  dirty  little  English 
weed  of  the  weediest  sort  thrives  and  flourishes  abundantly  on  a 
remote,  uninhabited  island  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  How  did  it  get 
there  ?  Well,  the  first  observers  who  found  it  on  the  island 
noticed  that  it  grew  in  the  greatest  quantities  near  a  certain  spot, 
which  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  the  forgotten  grave  of  an 
English  sailor.  Here  was  the  solution  of  that  curious  mystery  in 
geographical  distribution.  The  grave  had  of  course  been  dug 
with  a  civilised  spade ;  and  that  spade  had  presumably  been 
brought  from  England.  Clinging  to  its  surface  at  the  time  it  was 
used  were  no  doubt  some  little  unnoticed  clots  of  British  clay, 
embedded  in  whose  midst  was  a  single  seed,  that  rubbed  itself  off, 
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it  would  seem,  against  the  newly-dug  earth.  The  embryo  germi- 
nated, and  grew  to  be  a  plant ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  in  that 
unoccupied  soil,  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  its  numerous 
descendants.  Finding  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  natural  selection,  it  had  been  fruitful,  and  multiplied, 
and  replenished  the  earth  to  some  purpose,  as  all  weeds  will  do 
when  no  human  hand  interferes  to  prevent  them. 

The  greater  part  of  our  existing  weeds,  as  I  already  remarked, 
come  to  us,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  civilisation,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, from  the  remote  east.  In  many  cases  their  country  of 
origin  is  not  even  now  fully  known ;  they  are  probably  as  antique 
as  cultivation  itself,  contemporaries  of  the  bronze-age  or  stone-age 
pioneers,  and  have  spread  westward  with  corn  and  barley  till  they 
have  now  fairly  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  like  all  other 
globe-trotters  might  consider  themselves  entitled  at  last  to  write 
a  book  about  their  travels.  Our  little  shepherd's-purse  is  a  good 
typical  example  of  these  cosmopolitan  voyagers ;  there  is  hardly 
a  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  docs  not  now  grow  in  great  pro- 
fusion ;  yet  it  is  nowhere  found  far  from  human  habitations ;  it 
loves  the  roadside,  the  garden,  the  fallow,  the  bare  patch  in  towns 
where  the  tall  board  of  the  eligible  building  site  ;  lifts  its  head 
and  lies'  with  more  brazen  impudence  than  even  the  London 
Monument.  Even  to-day,  nobody  knows  where  this  ubiquitous 
foundling,  this  gipsy  among  plants,  really  comes  from.  It  is  a 
native  of  nowhere.  All  that  the  most  authoritative  of  our 
botanists  can  find  to  tell  us  about  it  is  that  it  may  be  '  probably 
of  European  or  West  Asiatic  origin,  but  now  one  of  the  commonest 
weeds  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  nearly  all  over  the  globe 
without  the  tropics.'  Like  the  rat  and  the  cockroach,  it  follows 
civilisation  in  every  ship  ;  it  spreads  its  seeds  with  every  sack  of 
corn ;  and  it  accompanies  the  emigrant,  in  the  very  dirt  on  his 
boots,  to  every  corner  of  the  colonisable  earth. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  all  weeds  are  ugly 
or  inconspicuous.  Some  familiar  pests,  which  seem  to  have  been 
specially  developed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  cornfield  cultivation, 
are  both  noticeable  and  handsome.  Our  scarlet  corn-poppies,  our 
blue  corn-cockles,  our  purple  corn-campion,  are  instances  in  point ; 
so  is  the  still  more  brilliant  southern  cornflag  or  wild  gladiolus 
that  stars,  with  its  tall  spikes  of  crimson  blossom,  the  waving 
expanse  of  French  and  Italian  wheat-fields.  I  think  the  reason 
here  is  that  corn  is  wind-fertilised,  so  the  plants  that  grow  among 
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its  tall  steins,  in  order  to  attract  the  fertilising  insects  sufficiently, 
have  themselves  to  be  tall  and  very  attractive.  In  other  respects, 
however,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  closely  these  beautiful  weeds 
have  accommodated  their  habits  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
cornfield  tillage.  The  soil  is  ploughed  over  once  a  year  ;  so  they 
are  all  annuals  ;  roots  or  bulbs  would  be  crushed  or  destroyed  in 
the  ploughing  ;  they  llower  with  the  corn,  ripen  with  the  corn, 
are  reaped  and  thrashed  with  the  corn,  and  get  their  seeds  sown 
by  the  farmer  with  his  seed-corn  in  spite  of  his  own  efforts.  One 
of  the  most  deadly  and  destructive  among  them,  indeed,  the  para- 
sitical cow-wheat,  which  fastens  its  murderous  sucker-like  roots 
to  the  rootlets  of  the  corn,  and  saps  the  life-blood  of  the  standing 
crop,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  seeds  that  exactly  imitate  a  grain 
of  wheat,  and  can  only  accurately  be  distinguished  from,  the  honest 
grains  among  which  they  lurk  by  a  close  and  discriminative 
botanical  scrutiny.  This  is  one  of  the  best  instances  known  of 
true  mimicry  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  it  is  as  successful  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  as  such  wicked  schemes  always  manage 
to  be. 

Still,  as  a  rule,  weeds  undoubtedly  are  weedy-looking  ;  they 
are  the  degraded  types  that  can  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
somehow  in  open  sunlit  spots,  with  short  allowance  of  either  soil 
or  water.  Most  of  them  have  fly-away  feathery  seeds,  like  thistles, 
dandelion,  groundsel,  and  coltsfoot :  all  of  them  have  advanced 
means  of  dispersion  of  one  sort  or  another,  which  ensure  their 
going  everywhere  that  wind  or  water,  beast  or  bird,  or  human 
hands  can  possibly  carry  them.  Some,  like  burrs  and  tickseed, 
stick  into  the  woolly  fleeces  of  sheep  or  goats,  and  get  rubbed  off 
in  time  against  trees  or  hedgerows :  others,  like  the  most  dan- 
gerous Australian  pest,  are  eaten  by  parrots,  who  distribute  the 
undigested  seeds  broadcast.  A  great  many  have  stings,  like  the 
nettle,  or  are  prickly,  like  thistles,  or  at  least  are  rough  and  un- 
pleasantly hairy,  like  comfrey,  hemp-nettle,  borage,  and  bugloss. 
The  weediest  families  are  almost  all  disagreeably  hirsute,  with  a 
tendency  to  run  off  into  spines  and  thorns  or  other  aggressive 
weapons  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Their  flowers  are  usually 
poor  and  inconspicuous,  because  weedy  spots  are  not  the  favourite 
feeding  grounds  of  bees  and  butterflies,  to  whose  esthetic  inter- 
vention we  owe  the  greater  number  of  our  most  beautiful  blossoms  : 
indeed,  a  vast  majority  of  weeds  show  an  inclination  to  go  back 
to  the  low  habit  of  self-fertilisation  (long  cast  aside  by  the  higher 
plants),  which  always  involves  the  production  of  very  grubby  and 
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wretched  little  flowers.  As  a  whole,  in  short,  the  weedy  spirit  in 
plants  resembles  the  slummy  or  urban  spirit  in  humanity ;  the 
same  causes  that  produce  the  one  produce  the  other,  and  the 
results  in  either  case  tend  to  assimilate  in  a  striking  manner. 

Till  very  recently,  the  cosmopolitan  weed  was  for  the  most 
part  one  of  Mediterranean  or  West  Asiatic  origin.  It  could  at 
least  claim  to  be  a  foster-brother  and  contemporary  of  nascent 
civilisation,  a  countryman  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Sennacheribs,  or 
the  Achoemenids.  Of  late  years,  however,  new  weeds  from  parts 
unknown,  without  pedigree  or  historical  claims,  are  beginning  to 
push  their  way  to  the  front,  and  to  oust  these  comparatively  noble 
descendants  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamia!!  ancestors.  The  Great 
West  is  turning  the  tables  upon  us  at  last,  and  sending  us  a  fresh 
crop  of  prairie  weeds  of  its  own  devising,  as  it  now  threatens  us 
also  with  the  caucus,  the  convention,  and  the  Colorado  beetle.  A 
return-wave  of  emigration  from  west  to  east  is  actually  in  progress  ; 
and  in  weeds,  this  return-wave  promises  in  the  end  to  assume 
something  like  gigantic  proportions.  Many  years  ago,  the  great 
Boston  botanist,  Asa  Gray,  prophesied  its  advent,  and  his  prophecy 
has  ever  since  gone  on  fulfilling  itself  at  the  usual  rapid  rate  of 
all  American  phenomena,  social  or  natural. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  western  weeds  should  have 
the  best  of  it  in  the  end,  under  a  regime  of  universal  civilisation. 
Eastern  America,  this  side  the  Alleghanies,  was  a  forest-clad 
region  till  a  couple  of  centuries  since ;  and  when  its  forests  were 
cleared,  French  and  English  vegetation  supplanted  the  native 
woodland  flora.  But  the  Mississippi  Valley  ha^  been  from  the  very 
beginning  a  vast  basin  of  treeless  prairie-land  ;  and  on  these  sun- 
smitten  prairies,  innumerable  stout  plants  of  the  true  weedy  sort 
had  such  elbow-room  to  grow  and  compete  with  one  another  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world,  save  perhaps  on  the  similar 
South  American  pampas.  Here,  then,  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  field-weeds  would  be  widest  and  fiercest;  here  the  most 
perfect  adaptations  of  plant  life  to  meadow  or  pasture  conditions 
would  be  sure  to  evolve  themselves ;  here  the  weed  would  natu- 
rally reach  the  very  highest  pitch  of  preternatural  and  constitu- 
tional weediness.  As  long,  however,  as  the  forest  intervened 
between  the  open  prairies  and  the  eastern  farms,  these  rude 
western  weeds  had  no  chance  of  spreading  into  the  sunny  crofts 
and  gardens  of  the  neat  New  England  farmer.  But  when  once 
the  flowing  tide  of  civilisation  reached  the  prairie  district,  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  cone-flower's  or  the  tick-seed's  dream. 
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By  the  cutting  down  of  the  intermediate  forest  belt,  man  had 
turned  these  adventurous  plants  into  vegetable  Alexanders,  who 
found  new  worlds,  hitherto  unsuspected,  before  them  to  conquer. 
They  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  prairie  vegetation  set  out 
on  its  travels  eastward,  to  reach,  and  soon  I  believe  to  cross  in  its 
thousands  the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  railways  helped  the  prairie  migrants  greatly  on  their  east- 
ward march ;  indeed,  what  is  the  good  of  railways  if  it  isn't  to 
facilitate  communications  between  place  and  place  ?  And  the  run 
of  the  railways  exactly  suited  the  weeds,  for  almost  all  the  great 
trunk  lines  of  America  lie  due  east  and  west,  so  as  to  bring  the 
corn  and  pork  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  great  shipping  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  they  brought  the  pests  of  agri- 
culture just  as  well.  The  waste  spaces  along  their  sides  form 
everywhere  beautiful  nurseries  for  weeds  to  multiply  in ;  and  the 
prevailing  north-west  winds,  which  in  America  blow  on  an  average 
three  days  out  of  four  the  year  round,  carried  their  winged  seeds 
bravely  onward  towards  the  unconscious  farms  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  the  prairie  plagues 
spread  even  more  insidiously  was  by  the  eastern  farmer  using 
western  seed,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  to  sow  his  fields  with, 
and  thus  introducing  the  foe  in  full  force  with  his  own  hands  into 
his  doomed  domain.  One  of  the  worst  pests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  has  thus  been  naturalised  in  Canada  through  the  use  of 
Western  clover-seed.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  prairie  weeds  were 
unknown  everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  now,  they 
dispute  possession  with  the  European  buttercups,  dandelions,  or 
goose-foots,  and  will  soon,  in  virtue  of  their  sturdier  and  stringier 
prairie  constitution,  habituated  to  long  drought  or  broiling  sun- 
shine, live  down  those  damp-loving  and  dainty  cis-Atlantic  weeds. 

In  time,  too,  they  must  reach  Europe  ;  and  here  they  will  in 
many  cases  almost  entirely  swamp  our  native  vegetation.  In  fact 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  the  increase  of  inter- 
course all  over  the  world,  a  few  hardy  cosmopolitan  weeds  must 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  divide  the  empire  of  life,  and  map  out  the 
cultivable  plains  of  the  globe  between  them.  Symptoms  of  this 
tendency  have  long  been  noted,  and  are  growing  clearer  and 
clearer  every  day  before  our  eyes.  Weeds  are  keeping  well  abreast 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  and  are  marching,  too,  wherever  (like 
the  missionaries)  they  find  a  door  opened  in  front  of  them.  In 
fact,  they  stand  in  the  very  van  of  progress,  and  sometimes  spread 
even  into  uncivilised  tracts  as  fast  as  the  Salvationist,  the  slave- 
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trader,   and   the   dealer   in   rum,    rifles,   and   patent   medicines 
generally. 

Now,  every  country,  however  uncivilised,  has  a  few  true  weeds 
of  its  own — local  plants  which  manage  to  live  on  among  the 
cleared  spaces  by  the  native  huts,  or  in  the  patches  of  yam,  Indian 
corn,  and  plantain.  The  best  of  these  weeds — that  is  to  say,  the 
weediest— may  be  able  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for  life  even 
with  the  well-developed  and  fully-equipped  plagues  of  more 
cultivated  countries.  Thus,  even  before  the  opening  out  of  the 
prairie  region,  a  few  American  plants  of  the  baser  sort  had  already 
established  themselves  by  hook  or  by  crook  in  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  dry  and  congenial  Mediterranean  region.  I  don't 
count  cases  like  that  of  the  Canadian  river-stopper,  the  plant  that 
clogs  with  its  long  waving  tresses  all  our  canals  and  navigable 
streams,  because  there  the  advantage  of  Canada,  with  its  endless 
network  of  sluggish  waterways,  is  immediately  obvious ;  a  plant 
developed  under  such  special  conditions  must  almost  certainly  live 
down  with  ease  and  grace  our  poor  little  English  crowfoots  and 
brookweeds.  But  the  Canadian  fleabane,  a  scrubby,  dusty,  road- 
side annual,  with  endless  little  fluffy  fruits  as  light  as  air,  has,  for 
more  than  a  century,  held  its  own  in  the  greatest  abundance  as  a 
highway  vagabond  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot  climates  ;  while 
the  Virginian  milkweed,  also  favoured  by  its  cottony  seeds,  is  now 
as  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  as  in  the  barren  parts 
of  its  native  continent.  I  don't  doubt  that  in  time  these  picked 
weeds  of  all  the  open  lowland  regions,  but  more  especially  those 
of  the  prairies,  the  pampas,  the  steppes,  and  the  veldt,  will  over- 
run the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  are  the  fittest 
for  their  own  particular  purpose,  and  fitness  is  all  that  nature 
cares  about.  We  shall  thus  lose  a  great  deal  in  picturesque  variety 
between  country  and  country,  because  the  main  features  of  the 
vegetation  will  be  everywhere  the  same,  no  matter  where  we  go, 
as  they  already  are  in  Europe  and  Eastern  America.  Toujours 
perdrix  is  bad  enough,  but  to-uj ours  lait  d'dne — always  sow-thistle 
— is  surely  something  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Nevertheless,  the  symptoms  of  this  dead-level  cosmopolitanisa- 
tion  of  the  world's  flora  abound  to  the  discerning  eye  everywhere 
around  us.  At  least  three  North  American  weeds  have  already 
made  good  their  hold  in  England,  and  one  of  them,  the  latest 
comer,  a  harmless  little  Claytonia  from  the  north-western  States, 
is  spreading  visibly  every  year  under  my  own  eyes  in  my  own 
part  of  Surrey.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Keigate,  noted 
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with  interest  in  his  garden  at  that  town  the  appearance  of  a  small 
exotic  Veronica  ;  the  '  interesting '  little  plant  is  now  by  far  a 
commoner  pest  in  all  the  fields  of  southern  England  than  almost 
any  one  of  our  native  knotweeds,  thistles,  or  charlocks.  The 
Peruvian  galinsoga  (I  apologise  for  its  not  having  yet  acquired  an 
English  name  ;  our  farmers  will  find  one  for  it  before  many  years) 
has  spread  immensely  in  Italy  and  the  Eiviera,  and  now  grows 
quite  commonly  wild  on  the  roadsides  about  Kew,  whence  it  will 
swoop  in  time  with  devouring  effect  upon  the  surrounding  counties. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  our  European  thistles  have  usurped  whole 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  while  in 
Australia  the  South  African  Capeweed,  a  most  pugnacious  compo- 
site, has  rendered  vast  areas  of  sheep-walk  unfit  for  grazing. 
These  are  but  a  few  out  of  thousands  of  instances  which  might  easily 
be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  cosmopolitan  weed  is  driving  out 
the  native  vegetation  all  over  the  world,  just  as  the  brown  rat  of 
the  Lower  Volga  has  driven  out  the  old  black  rat  in  every  civilised 
land,  and  as  the  European  house-fly  and  the  Asiatic  cockroach 
have  driven  out  the  less  pestiferous  flies,  crickets,  and  midges  of 
most  other  countries. 

Finally,  let  us  give  the  devil  his  due.  These  weeds  do  not 
necessarily  in  every  case  live  down  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants ; 
it  is  an  open  fight  between  them,  in  which  victory  inclines  some- 
times to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Thus  sorrel  and 
knotweed  are  terrible  plagues  in  New  Zealand,  but  they  yield  at 
last  to  judicious  treatment  if  the  ground  is  thoroughly  sown  with 
red  clover.  On  the  other  hand,  though  white  clover  is  strong 
enough  to  live  down  all  the  native  New  Zealand  weeds,  if  our 
coarsest  English  hawkweed  once  gets  into  the  soil,  with  its  deep 
taproot  and  its  many-winged  seeds,  the  clover  is  nowhere  in  the 
hopeless  struggle  with  that  most  masterful  composite.  Once 
more,  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  that  the  Capeweed,  long  considered 
1  unexterminable '  in  Australia,  has  succumbed,  after  many  trials, 
to  the  dense  herbage  formed  by  cultivated  lucerne  and  choice 
grasses.  In  this  way  man  will  have  to  fight  and  conquer  the 
cosmopolitan  weed  all  the  world  over  when  its  time  comes,  and 
will  succeed  in  the  end.  But  his  commercial  and  agricultural 
success  will  be  but  a  small  consolation  after  all  to  the  lover  of 
nature  for  that  general  vulgarisation  and  equalisation  of  the 
world's  flora  which  universal  culture  and  increased  intercourse 
must  almost  of  necessity  bring  in  their  train  to  every  quarter  of 
the  habitable  globe. 
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TERRIBLE  city  brooding  at  my  feet ! 

Yet  is  the  warm  air  sweet 
Winnowed  by  wind  and  sun  ;  the  great  clouds  sail 

Driven  by  the  strenuous  gale  ; 
Drown'd  in  wide  seas  of  light  upsprings  the  lark  ; 

Fire-tipped  the  velvet  dark 
With  pale  green  flame*  of  yonder  branching  fir; 

Dew-pearled  the  gossamer 
Where  'neath  the  gorse's  sheltering  shield  of  gold 

The  fern's  young  fronds  unfold ; 
Amber  against  the  blue  the  aspen  heaves 

Its  myriad  lives  of  leaves, 
And  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  beech 

Is  beyond  human  speech  ; 
Far  off  the  folded  hills  dream  innocent 

In  measureless  content. 
Ah !  up  these  happy  slopes  by  bounds  and  leaps 

A  stealthy  shadow  creeps, 
Dimming  the  daisies'  starshine,  quenching  all 

The  radiant  festival. 
A  dolorous  echo  of  the  cruel  streets 

The  exultant  springtide  greets  ; 
Voices  of  lamentation  and  of  woe 

Across  the  finches  go  ; 
Upstreams  a  waiting  horror,  dusky,  great, 

Vaguely  articulate. 
All  the  hereditary  hideous  wrong 

The  weak  bear  from  the  strong  ; 
The  dumb  brute's  patient  anguish,  and  the  wild 

Dread  of  the  cowering  child  ; 
Lost  souls  that  in  their  blindness  grope  for  light 

Hurled  back  again  to  night, 
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Over  whose  bleeding  hearts  triumphal  went 

A  world  omnipotent ; 
Faces  the  unholy  greed  of  gain  has  trod 

Out  of  all  kin  to  God  ; 
Lives  that  were  banned  from  bitter  birth  by  fate 

To  a  relentless  hate, 
Stricken  unheeding  in  the  cursing  press 

Of  the  grim  battle's  stress, 
Trampled  and  trodden  in  the  pitiless  strife 

Of  the  mad  race  for  life — 
Ah !  how  can  thrushes  sing  and  green  things  be 

Close  to  this  upas  tree  ! 
Patience  !     Stoop  where  the  little  grasses  nod, 

And  gather  from  the  sod 
One  shining  blade,  so  slender,  lucent,  thin 

That  you  can  see  within 
The  emerald  life-blood  coursing,  this  frail  leaf 

Gives  the  sick  soul  relief; 
Eeturning  sanity  of  mind  doth  bring, — 

The  endlessness  of  spring  ! 
When  not  a  stone  of  that  vast  city's  pride 

Shall  lie  there  side  by  side, 
When  temples,  palaces,  and  senates  fall, 

Victor  above  them  all 
Potential  mighty  the  small  daisies  stand 

The  true  lords  of  the  land. 
Clear  in  a  thousand  centuries  as  this  minute 

Shall  yearly  trill  the  linnet ; 
White-winged  clouds  their  drifting  purples  cast 

When  all  man  made  is  past. 
The  empires  have  their  day,  and  creeds  shall  fade. 

Earth  keeps  her  grassy  blade  ! 
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THE    COUNTY. 
CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    REVELATION. 

THE  stable  clock  is  striking  three  when  I  hear  the  crunching  of 
wheels  on  the  drive.  From  the  big  window  in  the  hall  I  make 
out  a  station  fly  approaching  the  house.  It  must  be  Bryan  coming 
home  earlier  than  he  expected,  for  the  brougham  was  to  have  met 
him  at  six. 

Poor  Bryan  !  He  has  been  dreadfully  worried  about  money 
lately.  I  hope  he  will  tell  me  everything  presently,  and  then  we  can 
arrange  matters  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  We  have  evidently 
started  our  establishment  beyond  our  income ;  but  it  is  so  simple, 
so  easy  to  put  it  [all  right.  Half  the  servants  could  work  the 
house  quite  comfortably  ;  half  the  horses  would  be  enough  for  our 
use — my  ponies  can  be  sold  and  my  hunters  too ;  and  we  will  give 
up  all  idea  of  going  up  to  town  this  season.  It  is  absurd  to  fret 
about  money  when  there  are  such  real,  such  terrible  troubles  in 
the  world.  Only  I  must  have  the  bills  paid  ;  I  would  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  live  in  debt. 

The  fly  lumbers  slowly  and  heavily  up  to  the  front  door. 

I  go  forward  to  meet  Bryan  ;  and  at  the  first  glance  I  perceive 
that  something  of  more  importance  than  mere  need  for  retrench- 
ment is  agitating  him.  His  face  is  flushed,  his  eyes  are  wild,  and 
his  whole  bearing  disordered.  He  has  a  pile  of  silver  in  his 
shaking  hand  and  is  vainly  endeavouring  to  count  out  the  right 
change  for  the  cabman. 

'  Let  Dixon  pay,  won't  you,  Bryan  ?  '  I  suggest. 

Dixon  is  gazing  open-eyed  and  jaw-dropped  at  his  master,  and 
as  I  draw  Bryan  along  the  passage  towards  the  library,  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  wink  with  which  that  domestic  luminary  favours 
his  attendant  satellites,  nor  of  the  upward  motion  of  his  hand  as 
of  one  tilting  a  glass. 

Dixon's  suspicions  are  wide  of  the  mark  however.  Bryan 
has  not  been  drinking.  He  is  simply  labouring  under  intense 
excitement. 
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'  It's  all  up,  Esme  ! '  he  stammers,  grasping  my  shoulder  heavily 
as  I  close  the  door  behind  us.  *  1  shall  have  to  make  a  bolt  of  it 
and  show  'em  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  It's  that  confounded  Yar- 
borough's  doing  ;  if  he  hadn't  stirred  up  the  whole  thing  I  should 
have  tided  it  over — for  another  twelve  months  at  least.' 

'  You  will  have  to  make  a  bolt  of  it !  '  I  repeat,  parrot-like. 

*  Yes,  I  must  be  off  to-night  by  the  six  fifteen  from  Swindon 
and  catch  the  mail  leaving  to-morrow  morning  for  Buenos  Ayres.' 

'  For  Buenos  Ayres — why  ?  ' 

'The  Argentine  Republic,  you  see.  There's  no  extradition 
treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  I  shall  be  all  right  there.' 

I  reach  out  my  hand  and  touch  my  own  ears  and  then  the 
sleeve  of  Bryan's  coat.  Yes,  we  are  both  real.  I  am  not  dream- 
ing ;  and  I  don't  feel  astonished  in  the  very  least.  It  seems  as 
if  it  had  all  happened  to  me  before. 

Bryan  is  breathing  heavily ;  his  eyes  never  meet  mine,  but 
rove  wildly  around. 

'  You'll  come  with  me,'  he  bursts  out  loudly,  as  I  stand  silent 
before  him.  '  Say  you  will  come  with  me— quick  !  It  has  all 
been  for  you,  Esme.  You  must  come  with  me.' 

'Hush!  Don't  talk  so  loud.  The  servants  will  hear.  Yes, 
I  will  come  with  you.' 

Bryan  catches  me  in  his  arms  and  presses  me  passionately  to 
him. 

*  The  worst  is  over,' he  cries  wildly,  unheeding  my  caution. 
*  I  can  stand  anything  now.     And  you  shall  not  want,  my  darling. 
There's  plenty  left  to  keep  you  from  want.' 

I  draw  gently. away.  The  words  do  not  occur  to  me  to  question 
Bryan ;  instead,  I  am  reading  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
I  have  been  wrapped  up  in  myself  or  I  should  have  known  some- 
thing was  wrong  long  ago,  should  have  had  my  suspicions  ever 
since  that  morning  at  Cannes. 

Bryan  is  walking  about  the  room,  talking  continuously. 

'  Everything  has  come  together.  Yarborough  bothering  about 
his  hundred  thousand  ;  Rhodes'  solicitors  dunning  for  the  remain- 
ing payment  for  this  place ;  my  shares  in  the  Saratanga  copper 
mine  gone  to  nothing,  when  I  thought  they  would  have  pulled 
me  through ;  my  mother's  trustees  fussing  about  her  invest- 
ments— 

« Your  mother ! '  I  interrupt.    '  Have  you  lost  her  money  too  ? ' 

'  Every  penny  of  it.     But  don't  you  be  afraid,  darling ;  there's 
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enough  in  this  '  (tapping  the  tin  box  which  is  standing  where  f 
saw  it  yesterday)  '  to  set  us  going  comfortably  out  there.  And  it 
is  a  lovely  climate,  they  say ;  the  flowers  are  wonderful.' 

4  When  did  these  reverses  begin,  Bryan  ?  ' 

<  Eh  ?  When  did  they  begin  ?  Oh— ah— well,  I  really  don'r 
know  ;  while  I  was  ill,  I  suppose.  You  remember  I  told  you 
about  my  illness  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  and  when  you  got  better  you  found  everything  was 
going  wrong  ?  ' 

'  Had  gone  wrong,'  corrects  my  husband  ;  '  but  I  thought 
things  would  come  round  again  if  I  left  them  alone.  I  made  sure 
everything  would  shake  down  all  right.  You  know  the  doctor.- 
told  me  not  to  worry — '  and  he  looks  at  me  with  a  gaze  that  is 
half-childish,  half-cunning. 

*  What  have  we  been  living  on  since  our  marriage  ? ' 

*  Well,  we    haven't   paid   for  much.      Half  of   Yarborough's 
money  went  in  part  payment  for  this  place,  and  my  mother's  got 
mixed  up  in  the  muddle  somehow;  only  a  little  of  my  brother's 
has  been  used  lately  for  necessary  calls.' 

'  Your  brother's  !  ' 

4  Yes,  but  not  much  of  it.  There  was  a  tiresome  trustee  who 
would  not  let  me  sell  the  stock,'  with  a  regretful  accent. 

I  look  at  him  curiously.  How  far  is  he  sane  ?  How  far  is  he 
mad? 

'  But  we  are  wasting  time,'  exclaims  Bryan  impatiently.  '  We 
must  be  off  from  here  soon — and  all  this  will  keep.  I  can  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know  later  on.  We  must  pack  up  ourselves  : 
it  won't  do  to  let  the  servants  suspect  anything.' 

Then,  as  I  still  sit  motionless,  he  continues  apologetically — 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you  to  pack  your  things,  Esme. 
I  know  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.  And  there  is  some- 
thing else  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like.  We  cannot  take  Julie ;  it 
would  not  be  safe.  But  you  shall  have  another  maid  directly  we 
get  to  Buenos  Ayres.' 

In  the  midst  of  my  stunned  horror  I  burst  out  laughing ;  it 
is  so  funny,  so  like  Bryan,  to  consider  the  item  of  a  maid  in  the 
midst  of  dishonour  and  disgrace. 

'  I  mean  it,'  he  cries  eagerly.  '  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  tell 
you  I  have  picked  up  plenty  from  the  wreck  to  keep  you  in  per- 
fect comfort.' 

And  again  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  tin  box. 
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« In  there  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  How  much  ?  ' 

1  About  forty  thousand  in  bonds,  and  enough  cash  to  take  us 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  keep  us  for  a  few  days  until  I  can  realise.' 
'  You  must  leave  the  bonds  behind,  Bryan.' 

*  Leave  them  behind  !     You  don't  understand,  my  dear  girl. 
I  must  take  them  with  me  in  order  to  get  the  money  out  there. 
Now,  you  had  better  hurry  and  pack.     I  will  come  upstairs  with 
you.' 

*  You  must  only  take  enough   of  that  money  to  [pay  for  our 
passage,  Bryan.     The  rest  must  go  to  your  creditors.' 

*  Nonsense ! ' 

*  The  forty  thousand  pounds  must  go  to  your  creditors.' 
4  And  what  are  we  to  live  upon  ?  ' 

'  We  must  work.' 

'  Work  ! '  exclaims  my  husband,  with  a  loud  laugh.  '  I  wonder 
which  would  get  through  most  work,  you  or  I  ! ' 

Then,  patting  my  shoulder  and  resorting  to  a  familiar  formula, 
he  says  — 

*  Now,  you  leave  me  to  manage  the  money,  and  run  along  and 
get  your  clothes  together.' 

'  Bryan,  I  will  not  go  with  you  unless  you  leave  that  money 
behind.' 

Then  indeed  my  husband  turns  pale  and  eyes  me  with  alarm. 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  are   talking  about,  Esme.     How 
could  either  you  or  I  earn  enough  to  keep  us  ? ' 

'  I  could  scrub  floors  and  you  could  break  stones  on  the  road.' 
'  You  are  ranting,'  he  says  sulkily.     '  And  as  for  the  money,  it 
would  be  a  mere  nothing  divided  amongst  them  all.' 

*  It  is  no  use  arguing.     I  mean  what  I  say.     You  must  choose 
between  the  money  and  me.' 

And  as  I  speak  a  wild  inconsistent  hope  springs  up  in  my 
heart  that  he  will  give  me  a  righteous  excuse  for  remaining  be- 
"hind.  But  Bryan  loves  me  better  than  money.  He  argues,  he 
expostulates,  he  implores,  he  depicts  our  certain  misery  in  vivid 
-colours. 

<  It  is  so  perfectly  ridiculous  for  you  to  talk  of  working  at  all 
in  that  hot  climate.  I  hear  that  people  spend  the  whole  day  in 
hammocks,  drinking  iced  lemonade  ;  I  have  been  making  inquiries 
about  the  place  lately.' 
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But  at  last,  as  the  time  speeds  on  and  he  finds  that  I  will  not 
yield  an  inch,  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  giving  way  rather  than 
part  from  me. 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  are  insisting  upon,'  he  whimpers, 
'-  and  you  will  be  terribly  sorry  for  it  by-and-bye.  But  I  won't  go 
without  you ;  and  if  we  fool  about  here  any  longer  we  shan't  get 
off  at  all.' 

'  Why  won't  you  stay  and  face  it  out,  Bryan  ?  It  is  so  cowardly 
to  run  away  ! ' 

'  Good  Lord  ! '  exclaims  my  husband,  with  a  start  and  looking 
apprehensively  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  door.  '  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  No,  no  ! — you  said  you  would 
come  with  me  if  I  left  those  bonds  behind.' 

'  So  I  will.     Give  me  the  box/ 

'  But  the  cash  for  our  journey  is  in  it.' 

'  Then  take  that  out  and  leave  the  bonds.' 

I  stand  over  him  as  he  fumbles  among  the  papers.  His  hands 
are  shaking  so  uncontrollably,  and  he  betrays  so  strong  an  impulse 
to  pocket  indiscriminately,  that  I  pull  the  box  from  him  and  sort 
out  the  bank-notes  myself.  They  are  all  mixed  up  with  the 
securities,  with  letters,  with  odds  and  ends  of  paper  covered  with 
figures  and  calculations,  even  with  old  invitations ;  amongst  his 
treasures  Bryan  has  hoarded  a  card  for  Lady  Dromore's  ball ! 

'  There  is  the  money,'  I  say  at  last.  '  Will  you  take  care  of  it, 
or  shall  I  ?  ' 

'  You  had  better.  My  head  is  aching  so,  I  might  forget  where 
I  had  put  it.' 

I  lock  the  tin  box,  place  it  in  the  big  oak  cabinet  by  the  fire- 
place and  lock  that  also.  1  do  up  the  two  keys  in  a  safe  packet, 
addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough,  and  inclose  one  line  of  ex- 
planation ;  then  I  ring  the  bell  and  order  a  groom  to  ride  at  once 
to  the  post  with  the  precious  missive.  It  will  be  safe  in  Her 
Majesty's  keeping. 

Bryan  meanwhile  has  gone  upstairs,  without  even  taking  off 
the  great-coat  in  which  he  has  travelled.  When  I  enter  his 
dressing-room  he  is  standing  by  the  bed  upon  which  he  has  spread 
out  three  white  waistcoats. 

'  I  can't  find  any  more,'  he  says  helplessly ;  '  and  I  shall  want 
them  so  in  that  hot  place.  I  ought  to  have  a  dozen.' 

I  sink  suddenly  into  a  chair,  and  a  tight  sensation  grips  my 
neck.  Am  I  right  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  flight  is  necessary  ? 
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Ought  I  to  leave  homt  and  country  at  his  bidding  ?  Is  he  capable 
of  judging  any  business  affairs — this  creature  who,  in  the  midst 
of  ruin  and  collapse,  babbles  of  white  waistcoats  ? 

A  horrid,  choking,  screaming  sound  comes  tearing  out  of  my 
throat  without  volition  of  my  own.  It  astonishes  me  as  much  as 
it  does  Bryan,  who  drops  his  garments  and  gapes  at  me  affrightedly. 

*  Don't !     For  God's    sake,   don't,   Esme  ! '  he    implores.     *  It 
sounds  as  if  you  were  going  into  hysterics.' 

Hysterics  !  I  am  ashamed.  I  to  give  way  to  anything  hyste- 
rical !  I  thought  only  uneducated  people  with  ill-regulated,  un- 
balanced minds  were  ever  connected  with  hysterics. 

I  stamp  my  heel  angrily  on  the  floor,  and  regain  control  of 
myself. 

I 1  was  only  going  to  ask  you  if  you  are   quite   sure  that  you 
must  run  away  like  this,  Bryan.     Why  can't  you  go  into  the  whole 
thing  with  your  creditors  ?     You  may  have  more  money  left  than 
you  imagine.' 

4 1  am  quite  sure,'  he  returns  sullenly.  '  Why  will  you  waste 
time  talking  about  that  now?  ' 

'  Because  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  doing  what  is  best/ 
I  say  waveringly,  more  to  myself  than  to  him. 

'I  dare  not  stay  in  the  country, 'bursts  out  Bryan  desperately. 
'  Don't  you  see  that  I  should  be  arrested  ?  A  lot  of  trust-money 
is  missing — and — and — I  tell  you,  Esme,  we  must  get  off  by  that 
train,  or  I  shall  never  get  off  at  all.' 

Then  hesitation  vanishes.  Where  he  goes  I  must  go.  In 
hideous  mockery  the  words  of  the  Moabite  woman  flit  through 
my  mind,  'Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go.' 

*  I  hear  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  most  sociable  place,'  says  Bryan, 
turning  out  his  drawers  pell  mell  on  the  floor ;   '  plenty  of  gaiety 
always   going  on,  and  people  very  ready  to  make  friends  without 
asking  inconvenient  questions.     How  provoking !     I  ordered  a  lot 
of  new  ties  the  other  day,  thinking  it  as  well  to  be  prepared,  and 
now  I  don't  know  where  that  fellow  has  put  them.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

FLIGHT. 

TAP,  tap  at  my  door,  ten  minutes  later.  '  May  I  come  in  ?  '  cries 
Frances.  'Quick,  unlock,  open!  I  have  such  a  piece  of  news  for 
you !  ' 

Strutting  gaily  in,  eyes  sparkling,  cheeks  glowing,  mouth 
smiling,  holding  out  the  skirt  of  her  habit  in  both  hands,  she 
makes  a  low  curtsey  at  the  reflection  of  herself  in  my  long  glass, 
while  I  re-lock  the  door  behind  her. 

'  Enter  the  future  Mrs.  Johnstone  !  Johnstone  !  Bah  !  How 
plebeian,  isn't  it  ?  I  have  always  laughed  at  double-barrelled 
names,  but  now  I  shall  sigh  for  one.  If  I  had  only  had  some 
money  we  could  have  called  ourselves  Nugent-Johnstone,  but  it 
would  be  too  ridiculous  as  it  is.' 

Then,  taking  off  her  hat,  she  goes  close  up  to  the  mirror  and 
examines  herself  critically. 

'  I  am  looking  nice  to-day.  I  don't  wonder  he  came  up  to  the 
scratch.  How  do  you  think  he  did  it,  Esme  ?  He  actually  made 
a  speech — a  regular  oration.  I  can  tell  you  every  word.  It  was 

just  outside  Charity  Wood,  and  the  hounds  were  drawing 

What's  this  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

For,  turning  away  from  the  mirror,  she  knocks  against  the 
small  portmanteau  which  I  have  been  hurriedly  filling  with  neces- 
saries. I  open  my  lips  to  answer  her  ;  but  the  words  will  not  come. 

'  What  has  happened  ?  How  ghastly  you  look,  Esme  !  Have 
you  quarrelled  with  Bryan  ?  Ah  !  I  see — I  know !  You  are  going 
off  to  Allan  Vaudrey !  Thank  Heaven  I  came  back  in  time  to 
stop  you !  ' 

Again  that  tight  grip  at  my  throat ;  but  I  know  what  it  means 
now ;  I  must  not  begin  to  laugh.  Only,  what  a  funny  mistake 
Frances  has  made  !  No,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  Allan  ;  I  am 
going  away  from  him,  from  home,  from  self-respect — to  a  place 
where  the  people  never  ask  inconvenient  questions  !  Ha !  ha ! 

1  For,  stop  you  I  will,'  goes  on  Frances ;  '  even  if  I  tell 
Bryan '  She  pauses  ;  for  Bryan  himself  appears  at  the  door  be- 
tween our  rooms,  bearing  triumphantly  aloft  a  whole  pile  of  white 
waistcoats. 

'  I  have  found  them  ! '  he  cries.     «  Such  a  comfort,  isn't   it  ? 
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One  can't  enjoy  anything  if  one's  clothes  are  too  heavy.  Oh  f 
Frances !  ' 

And  he  drops  his  bundle  all  in  a  heap. 

'  So  you  are  packing  too,'  she  says  slowly,  eyeing  us,  first  one 
and  then  the  other.  '  You  might  tell  me  where  you  are  going,  I 
think.  It  would  be  only  polite.' 

*  You  tell  her,  please,  Bryan,'  I  say  shakingly. 

*  We  are  going  aivay,'  begins  Bryan,  with  great  dignity  and 
equal  vagueness  ;  '  and  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  ask  you  to 
come  with  us,  Frances.'     Then,  picking  up  his  scattered  articles  of 
attire,  he  adds  hurriedly,  *  The  fact  is,   I   have  had  considerable 
losses,  and  it  is  just  as  well  you  should  not  know  where  we  are- 
going '  and  vanishes  precipitately. 

Frances  is  never  one  of  those  provoking  people  who  require 
everything  to  be  explained  at  full  length  ;  a  wink  is  always  as  good 
as  a  nod  to  her,  and  with  half  a  dozen  quick  questions  she  has 
probed  the  whole  situation,  and  knows  as  much  as  I. 

*  You  must  not  go  with  him,'  she  declares  in  a  low,  hurried 
whisper;    'you  must  stay  behind    and  brave  it  out.     Everyone 
will  believe  that  you  were  kept  in  the  dark  about  his  affairs,  and 
no  one  will   blame  you.'     Then,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  me,  she   flings  her  arms  round  my  waist.     '  Poor  darling 
Esme  !     I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming  despair  that  is  crushing  me 
my  sister's  touch  of  affection  comes  like  a  ray  of  comfort.  I  shall 
always  be  glad  that  she  spoke  to  me  with  such  prompt  love,  and  I 
shall  like  to  remember  that  she  wanted  to  keep  me  with  her. 
Dear,  pretty,  bright  Frances  !  I  may  never  see  her  again. 

Yet  as  I  bend  over  her  and,  dry-eyed,  kiss  her  upturned  face,, 
I  know  too  well  that  I  have  only  to  touch  one  chord  to  make  her 
relax  all  opposition  to  my  flight. 

* 1  must  go  with  him,  my  pet ;  and  it  is  better  for  you  that  I 
should.  People  will  be  kinder  to  you  if  you  are  left  quite  alone 
and  not  associated  in  any  way  with  my  disgraced  name.' 

Even  as  I  speak,  her  arm  drops  from  me,  and  her  ready  brain 
begins  mapping  out  her  plans. 

'  I  can  stay  with  Mrs.  Stuart,'  she  reflects  aloud ;  *  and  I  don't 
think  Major  Johnstone  will  throw  me  over.  How  thrice  providen- 
tial that  he  proposed  to-day  ! ' 

'Esme  ! '  calls  out  Bryan  from  the  next  room,  '  come  here,  and- 
give  me  your  opinion  about  these  boots.' 
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From  the  depths  of  some  recess  he  has  unearthed  about  twenty 
pairs  of  boots  of  various  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  has  ranged  them 
neatly  in  a  row  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  from  window  to  door. 

'  I  shan't  want  these,  shall  I  ?  '  he  asks  doubtfully,  touching  a 
pair  of  new  top-boots.  *  I  don't  think  there  is  any  hunting  out 
there.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  foxes  at  the  Kiver  Plate,  have  you  ? ' 

His  face  is  flushed,  his  eyes  wandering,  his  hair  disordered ; 
with  twitching  hands  he  plucks  at  the  front  of  his  coat,  and 
nervously  opens  his  watch  every  two  minutes.  The  three  large 
portmanteaus  he  has  selected  to  carry  his  wardrobe  still  gape  in 
reproachful  emptiness. 

To  catch  the  express  at  Swindon  we  must  leave  the  house  in 
half  an  hour.  Bryan  will  never  be  ready  if  left  to  his  own  devices. 
I  must  pack  for  him,  and  Frances  for  me. 

So,  on  my  knees  before  the  first  and  largest  of  the  leathern 
trio,  I  endeavour  to  reconcile  space  and  time  with  Bryan's  deter- 
mination to  be  comfortable  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  clings  despe- 
rately to  the  various  knicknacks  which  embellish  his  dressing- 
room,  and  is  specially  attached  to  the  fittings  of  his  toilet-table. 

*  You  know  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  my  dear,'  he 
remarks,  waving  a  little  silver  hand-glass  as  he  stands  over  me  ; 

*  but  one  can't  get  these  things  out  there  for  love  or  money.     And 
you  will  wish  then  you  had  shown  a  little  more  foresight.' 

i  How  dare  you  speak  to  her  like  that  ? '  breaks  out  Frances 
angrily.  She  has  quickly  and  deftly  finished  my  packing,  and  now 
stands  watching  my  struggles  with  Bryan.  '  Just  look  what  you 
have  brought  her  to  !  Poor,  beautiful  darling  !  Oh,  what  a  fatal 
mistake  we  made  when  she  married  you ! ' 

Bryan  turns  furiously  upon  her — he  has  always  hated  Frances  ; 
but  in  a  moment  I  am  between  them. 

4  Come  and  help  me  put  on  my  cloak,  Frances ;  and,  Bryan,  you 
ring  for  the  servants  to  take  the  luggage  down.  It  is  ready  now.' 

In  two  minutes  my  travelling  things  are  huddled  on,  and  Frances 
ties  a  thick  veil  over  my  quivering,  tell-tale  face.  As  we  open  the 
bedroom  door  we  tumble  against  Julie  and  one  of  the  housemaids, 
who  are  doubled  outside  with  ears  suspiciously  near  the  keyhole. 

'Julie,    go    and    tidy   up  in   there,'    says    Frances,    calmly. 

*  Madame  has  heard  most  distressing  news ;    a  dear  relative  is 
dying,  and  Madame  gees  to  watch  beside  her  sick  bed.' 

1  Ah  !  Ah  !  C'est  comme  ca  ?  '  ejaculates  Julie,  with  polite  in- 
credulity, but  marches  into  my  rccm  nimbly  enough.  Her  time 
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for  looting  will  be  short.  Frances  will  hurry  upstairs  the  moment 
we  drive  off,  and  then  Julie  will  have  to  play  second  fiddle. 

The  brougham  is  waiting,  and  my  husband  stands  by  the  door. 

Fear  is  not  at  any  time  an  ennobling  or  beautifying  emotion ; 
and  to-day  it  has  chased  all  vestiges  of  respectability  from  Bryan's 
person.  He  cowers  beneath  Dixon's  fixed  stare,  and  timidly  in- 
spects his  muddy  boots,  turning  his  foot  with  unconscious  mechan- 
ism first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  Unwashen  from  the 
accumulated  smuts  of  London  and  the  train,  his  greasy  skin  dirtily 
shining,  his  clothes  all  awry,  every  line  of  his  fat  limp  body  be- 
traying the  nervous  tremor  which  is  shaking  him,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  creature  proclaims  guilty  cowardice,  contemptible  want  of 
pluck. 

Suddenly  and  horribly  my  heart  quails  within  me.  I  cannot 
.go  with  that  man.  I  cannot  follow  him  to  be  an  outcast  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

I  throw  my  arms  around  my  sister  and  hold  her  tightly  to  me. 
In  that  desperate  embrace  I  cling  not  to  Frances  individually,  but 
to  the  old  life  of  which  she  is  the  momentary  embodiment. 

'  I  cannot,  Frances  !  I  cannot ! '  I  gasp  breathlessly  in  her  ear. 

But  though  she  responds  warmly  to  my  kisses  and  answers  my 
tears  with  her  own,  her  fingers  unloose  my  convulsive  clasp,  and 
:her  hand  guides  me  gently  to  the  carriage.  Frances  is  sorry  for 
me ;  but  I  should  be  decidedly  in  her  way  if  I  remained  behind. 

She  need  not  have  been  afraid.  My  will  is  fixed,  though  for 
one  moment  my  strength  failed  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DEAD. 

TRAVELLING  across  country  by  a  local  train,  we  have  caught  the 
express  at  Swindon,  and  are  now  flying  rapidly  through  the 
high  hedgerows  and  banked-up  ditches  of  placid,  garden-like 
Berkshire. 

Exhilarated  by  the  motion  and  fortified  by  the  sense  of  near 
escape  from  his  troubles,  Bryan  is  beginning  to  pluck  up  heart 
again.  In  the  far  corner  of  the  carriage  to  which  he  has  retreated 
he^has  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit ; 
his  feet  rest  on  a  handbag,  a  fur  rug  is  wrapped  around  his  knees, 
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and  as  lie  polishes  the  silver  mountings  of  his  travelling  flask 
with  a  very  dirty  pocket-handkerchief  he  even  feels  himself 
equal  to  whistling  snatches  of  '  The  Mikado '  under  his  breath. 

I  am  feigning  sleep  in  order  to  get  a  little  quiet.  After 
attending  carefully  to  my  creature  comforts,  Bryan  became 
extremely  conversational,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  with  won- 
dering what  our  quondam  neighbours  will  say  when  they  hear  of 
our  flight. 

'  Mrs.  Westby  will  declare  that  she  feared  it  all  along,'  I  have 
assured  him  wearily.  '  Do  you  mind  my  resting  now,  dear  ?  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  sleep.' 

So,  with  closed  eyelids,  I  am  left  to  my  own  reflections. 

They  say  that  to  a  drowning  man  a  vision  of  his  whole  life 
swiftly  appears,  that  events  long  forgotten  rise  up  and  flash  across 
his  memory.  So  to  me,  in  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  a  panorama 
spreads  itself  out  in  which  I  see  myself  in  various  guises,  from 
toddling,  happy  childhood  to  the  uneasy  misery  of  my  married 
life. 

I  am  back  again  in  spirit  at  Billington,  and  Frances  and  I  are 
wandering  about  the  beautiful  gardens,  or  rambling  through  the 
fine  great  rooms  full  of  time-honoured  treasures,  so  different  in 
their  ancient  stateliness  from  the  modern  glories  of  Milbourne. 
How  we  used  to  talk  about  our  future  husbands  even  when  we 
were  little  chits  in  the  nursery !  Frances  always  declared  that 
she  would  marry  a  duke,  and  from  her  tenderest  years  had  well- 
defined  notions  as  to  which  of  his  numerous  places  she  would 
more  particularly  make  her  own.  The  lovers  who  existed  in  my 
imagination  were  legion,  and  varied  in  nationality,  rank,  and 
complexion.  I  have  constructed  romances,  with  myself  for 
heroine,  in  which  an  emperor  knelt  before  me,  or  in  which  I 
tramped  barefoot  through  African  deserts  with  a  dusky  Arab  who 
had  carried  me  off  on  his  long-tailed  steed— according  to  the  last 
book  approved  by  my  fancy. 

Then,  as  we  grew  older  and  went  out  in  the  world,  how  its 
pleasures  took  hold  of  us  !  How  quickly  we  picked  up  its  jargon 
and  appraised  everything  at  its  valuation !  How  highly  we  esti- 
mated our  charms,  and  how  lofty  was  the  standard  of  our  deserts  ! 

I  remember  when  Allan  Vaudrey  first  came  about  me  that  1 
flirted  with  him  and  talked  to  him  with  a  decided  sense  of  con- 
descension. 

Fool  that  I  was !     Poor  motherless,  misguided  fool  who  did 
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not  even  know  the  A  B  C  of  my  own  heart.  Of  all  I  have  left 
behind  me  at  Milbourne,  I  most  regret  that  little  pencil-case  of 
Allan's,  thrown  sturdily  into  the  big  pond  in  an  access  of  comba- 
tant virtue.  I  wish  I  had  kept  it.  If  I  had  only  known  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  torn  away  from  all  possible  chance  of  seeing  him 
again,  I  might  have  permitted  myself  to  treasure  that  one  little 
trifle  that  had  belonged  to  him,  that  his  hands  had  touched.  He 
kissed  my  lips  once — and  furtively  I  put  up  my  fingers  and 
stroke  them  tenderly — but  pah !  how  often  has  Bryan  kissed 
them  since  ? 

Now  I  shall  be  as  one  dead  to  Allan.  I  used  to  think  a  week 
ago — yesterday  even — that  my  life  was  broken,  that  I  should 
never  look  in  his  eyes  and  hear  his  voice  again.  But  I  know  now, 
in  the  lurid  light  of  this  supreme  despair,  that  I  was  harbouring 
a  lurking  hope  that  he  would  come  back  to  me,  would  yield  to  my 
conditions  and  brighten  my  days  with  his  friendship. 

Where  I  am  going  he  can  never  follow  me.  Will  he  even 
know  in  what  part  of  the  weary  world  I  am  hiding  my  disgraced 
head,  I  wonder  ?  Will  our  destination  ever  be  mentioned  in  polite 
society  ?  I  suppose  the  detectives  and  all  the  people  whom  we 
have  robbed  will  find  out  what  uncivilised  region  is  harbouring 
us  from  the  grip  of  a  just  law,  but  our  whilom  friends  and 
acquaintance  will  scarcely  care  to  pursue  their  inquiries  beyond 
the  one  word  f  absconded.' 

'  By  Jove  !  I  have  just  remembered  your  picture  ! '  exclaims 
Bryan.  '  Blakely  premised  to  send  it  home  yesterday.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  it  behind.  Do  you  remember  how  I  insisted  upon 
the  canvas  being  smaller  than  he  wished  ?  I  had  my  reasons,  you 
see.  I  always  meant  to  take  it  with  us.' 

And  he  pauses  for  approbation  of  his  forethought. 

1  How  we  are  flying  along  ! '  he  continues,  as  I  make  no  reply.. 
We  must  be  going  eighty  miles  an  hour.  They  were  late  at 
Swindon,  so  I  suppose  we  are  making  it  up  now.' 

'  Oh  God  !  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me.  Have  mercy,  and 
take  away  my  life.  I  can  endure  no  more.  Furely  the  punish- 
ment for  my  offence  is  great.  Have  I  not  suffered  enough  to 
earn  the  repose  of  the  grave  ?  Have  pity,  and  let  me  die ! ' 

So  I  pray  in  utter  desolation.  Who  would  live  without  hope  ? 
And  what  hope  can  I  have,  docmed  to  wander  an  exile  among  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  my  husband  my  sole  companion — a  thiei  I 
Without  remorse  for  the  past  or  anxiety  for  the  future,  he  sits 
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there  chuckling  in  childish  short-sighted  glee  at  his  present  brief! 
success. 

I  believe  God  will  hear  my  prayer.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
live  long.  I  have  been  feeling  so  weak  lately ;  and  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, with  poor  lodging  and  coarse  fare,  I  shall  surely 

Crash  !     A  hideous,  grinding,  tearing  noise. 

The  train  is  rocking,  swaying  wildly  to  and  fro.  I  am  thrown 
against  the  opposite  seat,  backwards,  forwards. 

Good  Heaven  !  This  is  some  frightful  accident !  We  are  still 
rushing  madly  on,  but  with  what  horrible  violence  we  are  shaken, 
rattled,  tossed  about !  Oh!  if  it  would  only  come  quickly  ! — the 
awful  smash  which  must  come  !  This  agony  is  so  long — so 
long! 

The  air  is  full  of  fearful  noises — of  wood  and  iron  cracking, 
breaking,  and  above  all  the  terrified  shrieks  of  human  voices. 
Bryan  is  screaming.  For  myself  I  know  not  if  I  cry  out,  but  my 
eyeballs  are  straining  in  my  head. 

A  shock  more  violent  yet,  which  seems  to  lift  me  high  in  the 
air — and  then,  for  one  brief  moment,  stillness. 

I  am  roused  by  steam  rushing  over  me.  I  must  get  out  of 
this  horrible  prison  before  I  am  scalded  to  death.  Quick !  Out 
of  the  window  up  there  !  The  carriage  is  turned  on  one  side  and 
the  window  high  above  me  ;  but  I  clamber  over  the  arms  of  the 
seats.  I  push  myself  through  the  opening  without  waiting  to 
clear  away  the  broken  glass ;  I  jump  on  to  a  bank  of  gorse,  and 
tear  my  way  up  the  high  embankment — up,  up  to  the  very  top, 
right  away  from  that  awful  train,  that  blinding  steam. 

Then  I  fall  upon  my  knees  and  pant  aloud,  '  Thank  God, 
thank  God  ! '  full  of  gratitude  in  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
spare  the  life  that  five  short  minutes  ago  I  was  beseeching  Him 
to  take. 

Bryan  has  not  followed  me. 

I  rise  from  my  knees  and  approach  the  edge  of  the  em- 
bankment, What  is  this  streaming  wet  upon  my  face  and 
trickling  down  my  neck  ?  I  put  up  my  hand  and  withdraw  it- 
red  with  blood.  There,  all  down  the  front  of  my  cloak,  is  a  stream 
of  blood.  Ugh  !  I  am  bespattered  with  it  all  over.  I  must  have 
cut  myself  getting  through  the  broken  window,  for  my  limbs  are 
safe  and  sound.  Wildly  I  run  my  fingers  over  my  head,  my 
face,  my  neck.  No,  I  can  find  no  cut.  My  skin  is  scratched 
and  torn  indeed  with  the  thorny  gorse,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
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me  to  account  for  this  hideous  stream  of  blood.  Why  is  Bryan 
not  getting  out  of  that  fearful  carriage  ?  I  must  go  and  help 
him. 

Trembling  I  crawl  down  through  the  gorse  again. 

The  train  is  lying  wrecked  before  me.  Groups  of  people 
stand,  sit,  lie  about,  some  screaming,  some  palely  silent. 

There  is  no  one  around  our  carriage.  I  remember  that  we 
came  high  up  in  the  train  near  the  engine  so  as  to  get  a  compart- 
ment to  ourselves.  The  guard  passes  me  running  along. 

'  Stop  ! '  I  cry,  full  of  shuddering  terror.  *  Stop  !  I  want  you 
to  help  me.' 

*  I  cannot,'  he  replies,  not  slackening  his  speed.  '  My  own 
arm  is  broken,  but  I  must  stop  the  down  express.' 

Will  no  one  come  ?  There  is  a  man  down  there,  walking 
slowly  towards  me,  but  I  cannot  wait  for  him.  Bryan  may  be 
wanting  help. 

Shaking  violently  in  every  limb  I  climb  with  difficulty  up  the 
carriage  and  on  to  its  overturned  side.  I  look  through  the  broken 
window.  In  the  far  corner,  a  shapeless  crumpled  up  heap,  Bryan 
is  lying  perfectly  still. 

Nothing  can  be  done  for  him,  they  tell  me.     He  is  dead ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    FUTURE. 

THEY  take  me  to  a  farmhouse  close  by,  and  there  the  farmer's 
wife  undresses  me  and  puts  me  to  bed,  in  spite  of  my  angry 
remonstrance  that  I  am  quite  well.  I  think  she  was  right, 
though,  for  I  remember  that  when  she  left  me  unsupported^  for  a 
moment  my  head  felt  so  strangely  heavy  that  I  could  not  hold  it 
up,  and  my  feet  slipped  away  from  me. 

Once  having  got  me  flat  the  poor  woman  is  at  an  end  of  her 
resources,  and  in  helpless  alarm  gazes  at  me  as  I  cry  out,  and 
moan,  and  shiver.  It  is  apparently  a  relief  to  her  when  I 
exclaim  crossly  that  my  feet  are  like  ice  and  my  head  like  fire. 
These  physical  woes  she  can  understand  and  alleviate. 

It  is  not  till  far  on  in  the  night  that  I  take  any  notice  of  her 
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inquiries  for  the  address  of  my  friends  that  she  may  communicate 
with  them. 

At  first,  nothing  better  has  occurred  to  me  than  to  turn  my 
head  fretfully  away  ;  but  roused  at  last  by  her  repeated  declarations 
that  I  should  feel  quite  well  and  happy  if  only  (  my  mamma,  or 
my  sisters,  were  to  come  and  cheer  me  up,'  I  start  wildly  in  the 
bed,  and  gripping  her  arm,  scream  out — 

'  There  is  no  one  who  would  come  to  me — no  one.  You  don't 
understand.  I  am  disgraced  and  quite  alone  ! ' 

"Whereupon  she  lifts  up  my  left  hand  with  an  anxious  frown, 
and  is  obviously  reassured  by  the  sight  of  my  wedding-ring. 

•  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  you  all  this  trouble,'  I  sob  apologeti- 
cally, '  and  I  will  try  to  lie  quiet  now.  But  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  you  can  write.' 

Next  day  the  doctor  comes,  evidently  upon  her  anxious  re- 
presentation that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me  in- 
ternally, and  makes  an  exhaustive  examination  of  my  wretched 
body. 

He  finds  nothing  amiss,  and  departs  without  even  leaving  a 
prescription,  much  to  poor  Mrs.  Silwood's  disappointment. 

'  I  think  if  he  had  given  you  one  of  them  nice  fizzing  draughts, 
it  would  have  done  you  good,'  she  says  regretfully,  with  the  faith 
of  her  class  in  a  medicine  bottle. 

Then  she  makes  me  get  up  and  lie  upon  the  sofa  in  her  little 
sitting-room  ;  and  the  doctor  having  guaranteed  the  soundness  of 
my  various  limbs  and  organs,  sees  no  good  reason  why  her  curiosity 
should  not  be  satisfied,  and  my  mind  exercised  by  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  accident. 

'  We  have  always  sworn  that  Flying  Dutchman  would  run  off 
the  lines  some  day,'  she  begins  contentedly ;  '  and  to  think  it  should 
have  happened  at  our  own  door  !  And  what  was  the  very  last 
words  your  poor  good  man  said  to  you,  my  dear  ? ' 

The  horrible  nightmare-like  day  is  over  at  last,  and  as  twilight 
closes  in  I  lie  in  an  exhausted  and  fitful  slumber.  Even  in  my 
sleep  I  retain  consciousness  of  my  troubles,  and  dream  restlessly 
that  Bryan's  mother  has  no  food  in  the  house,  and  that  my  dress- 
maker keeps  asking  her  for  money.  Then  Jacquetta  gets  mixed  up 
in  it  somehow ;  she  must  have  come  to  see  Bryan's  mother,  I 
suppose. 

'  I  think  you  are  quite  right,'  she  is  saying.  « A  wretched  fly 
like  that  would  shake  her  to  pieces.' 
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Why,  that  is  Jacquetta's  voice  !  I  am  not  dreaming.  In 
another  moment  I  am  folded  in  her  comfortable  embrace. 

'  Oh !  You  don't  know  all,  Jacquetta,'  I  cry  loudly,  pushing 
her  away.  '  You  don't  know  all,  or  you  would  never  have  come 
to  me.' 

<  Yes,  I  do,  dear.  Hush  !  It  is  not  your  fault,'  she  answers, 
soothingly,  as  one  would  speak  to  a  child.  'I  have  come  to  take 
you  home  with  me.  And  who  do  you  think  I  travelled  with  from 
Paddington  ?  Why,  Sir  Allan  Yaudrey  !  He  saw  the  account  of 
the  accident  in  the  morning  papers,  and  came  straight  down  from 
the  North.  No,  you  must  not  try  to  sit  up,  darling.  Lie  still, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  with  you  to-night,  and  then  to-morrow  morning  we  will  go 
home  together,  you  and  I.  Sir  Allan  has  gone  away  to  order  a 
comfortable  carriage  for  you.' 


Winter  has  given  place  to  summer,  and  six  months  have  drawn 
their  veil  over  the  troubles  and  horrors  of  that  fearful  January 
day. 

I  am  lying  in  a  hammock  in  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough's  garden,  a 
hammock  slung  by  a  cunning  hand  under  the  shadiest  of  copper 
beeches.  The  air  is  scented  with  the  thousand  odours  of  July  ;  the 
roses  are  blooming  around  me  in  many-tinted  profusion ;  the  bees 
are  humming  their  industrious  refrain — are  they  making  love,  I 
wonder,  or  only  commenting  on  the  qualities  of  the  wall  fruit  ? 

At  my  feet  Jacquetta's  Dachs  is  curled  in  dreamless  slumber — 
Dachs  is  devoted  to  a  hammock ;  in  my  lap  lie  half-a-dozen 
flowers  and  a  French  novel ;  over  my  head  a  Japanese  parasol 
unnecessarily  supplements  the  shade  of  the  beech's  lovely  red 
leaves — and  by  my  side  sits  Allan  Vaudrey. 

*  It  is  so  absurd  to  talk  of  the  customs  of  society,'  he  is 
grumbling.  '  We  might  as  well  be  married  now  as  in  ten  years' 
time.  You  and  I  are  not  going  to  lead  conventional  lives.' 

1  What  a  recklessly  profligate  statement ! ' 

<  Well,  I  stick  to  it.  There  is  nothing  conventional  about  the 
whole  thing.' 

'  It  certainly  is  not  the  custom  of  society  for  a  man  to  pay  the 
debts  of  his  wife's  first  husband,'  I  reflect  gravely. 

1  You  needn't  hark  back  to  that  again,'  interrupts  Allan. 
*  You  make  me  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  had  bought  you.' 
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'  So  you  have,'  I  rejoin  placidly.  '  You  haye  bought  me  with 
liard  cash  paid  down  on  the  nail  to  Bryan's  creditors.  I  never 
would  have  married  you  or  any  other  man  if  all  those  poor  people 
had  been  swindled  out  of  their  money.' 

'  Well,  now  that  all  those  poor  people,  as  you  call  them,  are 
satisfied,  you  might  marry  me  at  once.' 

'I  should  like  a  long,  long  time  first,'  I  rejoin  absently, 
dropping  my  parasol  and  staring  up  into  the  leafy  screen  above  me. 

*  You  are  not  very  polite,'  says  Allan  in  a  mortified  voice. 

'  It  seems  as  if  it  would  take  me  years  and  years  to  get  over 
the  deadly  shame,'  I  continue. 

*  Nonsense  !     There's  no  shame  about  it !     People  only  know 
that  there  were  money  difficulties,  and  as  all  claims  have  been  paid 
in  full  no  one  can  say  a  word.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  was  not  thinking  of  money  just  then. 
I  meant  the  shame  of  having  been  Bryan's  wife.  Not  Heaven 
itself  can  change  that  now,  and  I  can  never  forget  it.' 

'  Yes,  you  will  forget  it  in  time,'  says  Allan  gently.  '  Look 
what  even  six  months  have  done  for  you.  You  are  picking  up 
wonderfully.  You  are  getting  quite  plump,'  lifting  my  hand 
before  my  eyes. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  much  better  than  I  was  of  course.  Let  go  my 
hand,  Allan,  quick  ! — there's  a  gardener  coming  round  the  corner.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  about,' 
declares  Allan  presently.  '  That  odious  sister  of  yours  shall  never 
set  foot  inside  our  doors.  You  don't  want  to  see  her,  do  you  ? ' 

'  It  doesn't  matter  much  whether  I  want  to  see  her  or  not,' 
I  reply  with  a  shamefaced  laugh.  '  As  Major  Johnstone  only 
carried  out  the  engagement  on  condition  that  she  held  no  com- 
munication with  me,  and  as  I  was  not  even  asked  to  the  wedding, 
he  is  not  likely  to  allow  her  to  stay  with  me.  The  contact  would 
be  too  contaminating.' 

'  Impertinent  brute  ! '  roars  Allan  angrily.  '  He  will  have 
some  new  lights  upon  Frances'  character  before  long  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken.  Serve  him  right  too.' 

4 1  dare  say  he  will  relent  in  his  severity  when  I  am  really  and 
truly  whitewashed  by  marrying  you,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he 
thinks  it  is  better  to  be  cautious.' 

4  Let  me  tell  you,  I  will  never  have  her  inside  our  doors  ! 
'There ! ' 

'  Is  this  the  cloven  hoof  of  authority  ?  '  I  ask  lightly,  raising 
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myself  on  my  elbow  to  look  at  him.  '  You  don't  cherish  any  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  wifely  obedience,  do  you  ?  Because  T 
haven't  the  remotest  intention  of  obeying  you — ever — about  any- 
thing !  ' 

'  Well,  that's  fair  notice  beforehand.' 

'  You  see,'  I  continue  explanatorily,  '  I  always  used  to  be  very 
polite  and  obedient  to  Bryan  because  I  didn't  care  for  him— poor 
fellow !  But  I  intend  to  do  exactly  as  I  like  with  you.' 

1  You  are  certainly  getting  better,'  says  Allan.  '  That  sounds 
almost  like  your  old  self  again  !  ' 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CONFIDENCES. 

ALTHOUGH  Lord  Cheribert  was  not  a  boating-man,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  river  life ;  he  had  a  natural  tendency  towards 
sport  of  every  description  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  cared  for  little  else. 
It  is  often  said  of  this  and  that  clever  young  fellow  who  shoots, 
or  rides,  or  even  plays  whist  or  billiards  to  admiration,  that  the 
talents  he  exhibits  in  these  pursuits  would,  properly  directed, 
lead  him  to  fame  or  fortune  ;  but  the  fact  is,  some  men  are  born 
with  a  marvellous  capacity  for  sports  and  games,  and  for  nothing 
else.  That  pupil  of  Plato's  whom  the  philosopher  would  have 

Formed  for  virtue's  nobler  view 
l>y  precept  and  example  too, 

but  who  ivould  persist  in  astonishing  the  crowd  at  the  Corinthian 
games  by  his  skill  as  a  whip  (which  must  have  been  considerable), 
was  one  of  this  class.  Though  he  could  make  the  wheels  of  his 
four-in-hand 

Along  the  indented  plain  the  self-snmo  track  to  inaik  again, 

it  is  probable  he  could  never  have  pursued  even  a  single  course  of 
philosophic  lecture?.     The  thing  was  not  in  him ;  he  was  born  for 
a  life  of  pleasure.     A  contemptible  existence,  it  may  be  said, 
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enough ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  your 
born  sportsman  (in  the  English,  not  the  American  sense)  is  not 
always  an  idle  man,  and  does  not  necessarily  turn  out  the  total 
wreck  and  failure  that  a  man  of  pleasure  who  is  not  a  sportsman 
is  almost  sure  to  become.  He  may  be  dissipated,  but  he  need  not 
be  debauched ;  he  may  be  reckless,  but  he  is  rarely  callous ;  he 
may  easily  enough,  under  adverse  circumstances,  be  a  scamp,  but 
there  is  generally  something  wholesome  about  him  which  pre- 
serves him  from  being  a  scoundrel.  Lord  Cheribert  was  a  man  of 
this  kind ;  but  though  he  had  no  aptitude  for  the  serious  business 
of  life,  he  had  gifts  which  would  have  made  him  a  social  success — 
would  have  ensured  him,  that  is,  a  personal  popularity  in  any  branch 
of  it.  Being  a  lord  and  the  heir  to  a  great  estate,  his  gracious 
manners  and  handsome  face,  his  humour  and  frankness,  would 
have  made  him  a  persona  grata  with  society  could  he  have 
been  induced  to  mingle  with  it ;  but  society  bored  him.  Compared 
with  the  ordinary  devotees  of  the  turf,  who  had  been  his  chosen 
companions,  he  seemed  like  an  angel,  though  undoubtedly  a  fallen 
one ;  with  them  he  was  like  the  one-eyed  man  among  the  blind. 
But  to  those  who  knew  nothing  about  his  antecedents — and  even 
to  some  who  did — he  was,  superficially,  very  attractive.  He  had 
the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  without  exertion  in  a  high 
degree.  With  women  he  was  an  immense  favourite  ;  and  he  was 
no  more  capable  of  behaving  dishonourably  to  them  than  he  was 
of  theft. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  not  aquatic,  he  was  conversant  with 
boating  matters,  and  in  one  half-hour  put  his  audience  so  much 
au  courant  with  everything  in  connection  with  them,  that'the 
changing  scenes  of  river  life  constantly  presented  to  their  eyes 
were  invested  with  thrice  the  attraction  they  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed for  them. 

'  I  know  Elm  Place  quite  well,'  he  said  ;  '  Villiers  had  it,  you 
know '  (here  he  turned  to  Mr.  Roscoe),  '  who  came  to  grief  over 
Camperdown  at  Doncaster.' 

Mr.  Roscoe  nodded  ;  he  could  have  given  other  causes  for  Mr. 
Villiers  having  come  to  grief,  had  he  so  chosen. 

*  Indeed,'  continued  the  young  fellow, '  I  have  lunched  before  ' 
(for  they  were  now  partaking  of  that  meal)  'in  this  very  room,' 
and  he  looked  round  him  with  an  air  of  reminiscence. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  with  four  French  windows,  all  now 
open,  so  that,  except  for  the  comfort  with  which  the  meal  was 
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served,  it  might  have  been  a  picnic.  <  To  my  mind  it  is  the 
pleasantest  house  upon  the  river,  though  that  roar  of  the  Milton 
Weir  has  always  a  melancholy  sound  to  niy  ears.' 

'  I  rather  like  it,'  said  Agnes ;  *  it  reminds  me  of  the  London 
traffic,  which,  when  one  is  away  from  town,  one  somehow  always 
misses.' 

*  And  you,  Miss  Grace  ?  '  inquired  Lord  Cheribert. 

'  Yes,  I  like  it  too.  There  is  something  soothing,  if  a  little 
sullen,  in  that  eternity  of  sound.' 

(  I  used  to  like  it  once  myself,'  said  the  young  man  gravely ; 
*  but  for  me  it  has  now  a  tragic  association.' 

'  Really  ?  Oh,  do  tell  us  ! '  exclaimed  Philippa.  '  I  do  so  love 
tragedy.' 

This  was  not  true,  for  incidents  of  a  tragic  nature  '  upset '  her. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  dreadfully  '  cut  up,'  as  Mr.  Eoscoe  had 
expressed  it.  she  had  been  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's  death, 
though  she  had  since  come  to  regard  her  loss  with  a  little  too 
much  philosophy.  She  was  more  emotional  than  Agnes,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easily  frightened.  When  she  said  she  loved  a  tragedy, 
she  only  meant  that  she  was  curious  to  know  what  had  happened 
at  the  weir.  The  river  forked  at  Milton  Weir,  where  a  few  posts 
marked  out  the  course  of  its  main  current ;  the  side  stream  rushed 
through  these  posts  at  speed,  and  then  with  increased  velocity 
dashed  over  the  weir  in  foam  and  thunder. 

*  Well,  it  is  rather  a  sad  story  to  tell  people  at  lunch,'  said 
Lord  Cheribert  unwillingly  ;  '  but  I  suppose  such  things  are  con- 
stantly happening  on  the  river ;  there  is  scarcely  an  eddy  which 
has  not  had  its  victim  or  a  bathing-place  where  somebody  has  not 
been  drowned  ;  only  I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes,  you  see,  which 
makes  a  difference.     We  were  sitting  at  this  very  table — a  whole 
lot  of  us — when  an  argument  arose  about  boating.  Some  said  you 
could  "shoot"  Milton  Weir,  and  others  that  you  could  not,  and  then 
the  speed  and  force  of  the  by-stream,  that  leads  to  the  lock,  were 
discussed,  and  whether  a  good  swimmer  could  hold  his  own  in  it. 
Young  Picton,  of  the  Guards,  said  he  was  sure  it  could  be  done, 
and  offered  to  back  himself  to  pass  the  posts,  and  swim  round  the 
one  which  stands  with  a  ring  through  it,  about  thirty  yards  further 
down,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream,  and  back  again.    It  seemed 
rather  a  foolhardy  thing  to  try,  but  he  said  he  had  been  in  worse 
places  in  the  river  (though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  them),  and 
I  took  odds  that  he  would  do  it.     I  regret  that  bet  to  this  day.' 

21—2 
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*  Still,  as  you  were  backing  him,'  observed  Mr.  Eoscoe,  '  it 
could  not  have  influenced  him  in  any  way  to  undertake  the 
matter.' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  the  young  lord  gloomily ;  '  if  there  had 
been  no  backers  there  would  have  been  no  layers,  and  I  put  a  pony 
on  it.  A  lot  of  us  went  off  to  the  place  at  once  in  a  couple  of 
punts ;  young  Picton  was  in  my  boat,  in  the  highest  spirits.  He 
was  not  twenty,  and  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  there  was  in 
the  regiment.  When  he  had  stripped,  and  just  before  he  took 
his  header,  he  called  out :  "  Get  your  money  ready,  I  shall  be 
back  under  the  ten  minutes."  But  he  never  came  back  to  us 
alive.' 

'How  horrible  ! '  exclaimed  Grace  with  a  shudder. 

'  Why,  yes,  as  it  turned  out,'  assented  Lord  Cheribert  in  a 
gentle  and  contrite  tone ;  '  but  nothing  was  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  his  being  drowned.  He  might  not  get  round  the 
middle  post,  which  he  had  backed  himself  to  do,  but  we  thought 
he  would  at  least  be  drawn  down  by  the  current  to  the  weir,  where 
there  is  a  landing-stage.  But  that  by-stream  is  full  of  under-cur- 
rents,  as  we  were  afterwards  told,  and  the  poor  boy,  though  he  got 
round  the  post,  was  whirled  round  and  round  before  our  eyes,  and 
presently  pulled  under  as  though  a  rope  had  been  tied  to  his  legs. 
When  the  place  was  dragged  for  him,  it  was  found  choked  with 
water-weeds,  and  he  among  them.  And  that  is  why  I  don't  like 
the  sound  of  the  Milton  Weir.' 

The  ladies  looked  greatly  horrified,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant 
silence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  young  lord's  narrative.  Mr. 
Roscoe  broke  it  by  observing  dryly,  '  But  you  won  your  bet  ? ' 

'  I  won  it,  but  I  did  not  take  it,'  replied  Lord  Cheribert.  '  As 
the  other  man  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  pay,  I  sent  the  hundred 
pounds — for  he  had  bet  me  4  to  1 — to  the  Koyal  Humane  Society. 
I  was  more  sentimental  at  that  time  than  since  you  have  known 
me,  Mr.  Roscoe,'  he  added  sharply. 

'  It  was  quite  the  right  thing  to  do,'  said  that  gentleman  with 
undisturbed  serenity. 

4  If  you  think  so,  that,  of  course,  settles  the  question.' 

The  young  man  was  rather  ashamed  of  the  weakness  lie  had 
exhibited,  and  resented  exceedingly  the  other's  cynical  comment. 
His  irritation  was  so  far  of  advantage,  that  the  spectacle  of  it 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  ladies  from  the  tragic  episode  he  had 
been  describing,  and  Agnes,  with  some  tact,  began  to  praise  the 
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Royal  Humane  Society,  and  then,  gradually  extricating  herself 
from  the  subject,  proposed  a  walk  in  the  grounds. 

She  was  a  clever  woman,  though  her  sympathies  were  restricted 
within  narrow  limits.  Her  natural  horror  at  the  incident  just 
described  had  already  quitted  her,  as  water  slips  from  a  duck's 
back  ;  though  it  was  not  so  with  Philippa,  and  much  less  with 
Grace,  whose  face  still  wore  an  expression  of  distress  and  pain. 
Lord  Cheribert  was  angry  with  himself,  as  Agnes  saw,  for  having 
evoked  it. 

'  Do  you  know  the  view  from  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house  ? ' 
she  asked  him.  '  Grace  has  made  some  sketches  of  it ;  show  them 
to  Lord  Cheribert,  my  dear.' 

The  sketches  were  sent  for  and  duly  admired. 

<  They  are  charming,'  said  the  young  man ;  (  would  it  be  rude 
to  ask  if  they  are  truthful  ?  ' 

'  You  are  putting  the  artist  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,'  put 
in  Agnes,  smiling  ;  '  she  must  either  confess  to  failure  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  thought  conceited.' 

4  You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  young  man  humbly.  '  I  am 
always  making  a  fool  of  myself.  Let  us  go  up  the  hill  by  all 
means.' 

Then  it  so  happened  that  Agnes  and  Philippa  had  some  altera- 
tion to  make  in  their  toilettes,  while  Grace  had  none ;  so  Lord 
Cheribert  and  herself  started  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  Mr. 
Roscoe,  of  course,  delaying  for  the  two  elder  ladies,  on  one  or 
other  of  whom  he  was  in  constant  attendance. 

'  I  hope  I  have  not  shocked  you  too  much  with  my  sad  tale, 
Miss  Grace,'  said  the  young  lord,  in  a  tone  of  tender  apology,  as 
they  walked  up  the  hill. 

'  I  was  shocked,  I  confess,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  I  was  wrong  to  tell  the  story.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  fine  young  fellow  to  be  cut  off  like  that.' 

*  For  a  bet,'  observed  Grace  with  severity. 

1  Yes,  and,  as  you  say,  for  a  bet.  I  used  to  bet  a  good  deal,  as 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard.' 

*  I  have  heard  something  about  it.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  do  it  now ;  at  least  I  don't  mean  to  do  it  after 
next  month.' 

*  Why  next  month  ?  ' 

'  Because  that  is  when  my  race  comes  off,  you  know;  or  rather 
you  don't  know.  It  is  very  much  after  time.  I  have  promised 
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my  father  that  it  shall  be  my  last  professional  performance  on  the 
pig — I  mean  in  the  saddle.' 

( Do  you  mean  that  you  are  a  professional  jockey  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no ;  not  quite  that,'  he  answered,  smiling ;  '  there  are 
gentlemen  riders  of  course.  You  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of 
those  things ;  most  of  the  ladies  I  know — but,  to  be  sure,  I  don't 
know  many — are  devoted  to  racing.' 

'  And  to  bets  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  and  to  bets.  Of  course  some  of  them  only  bet  gloves—- 
these always  want  a  point  or  two,  I  notice,  beyond  the  odds ;  but 
some  of  them  make  regular  books,  and  are  quite  as  keen  about 
the  money  as  we  are.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  like  those  ladies.' 

'  I  dare  say  not ;  I  am  not  wildly  fond  of  them  myself.  I 
prefer  quiet  girls,  who  have  good  feelings  and — and — what  a  dear 
doggie  that  is  of  yours  !  Eip,  Rip  ! '  and  the  little  creature  barked 
and  danced  around  the  young  lord,  just  as  he  would  have  had  him 
to  do,  and  so  preserved  him  from  a  very  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. Grace  had  by  no  means  fallen  in  love  with  him,  as  perhaps 
he  flattered  himself,  and  was  not  embarrassed  in  the  least.  If 
she  had  understood  his  meaning,  as  he  now  felt,  she  might  not 
only  have  been  embarrassed  but  even  angry ;  he  had  been  going 
much  too  quick  and  too  far,  but  Eip  had  saved  him.  Dogs  have 
great  sagacity ;  in  Hampshire  they  are  trained  for  truffle-hunting  : 
why  should  they  not  be  also  trained  for  '  gooseberry  picking ' — to 
accompany  young  people  in  the  early  days  of  their  *  walking ' 
together,  and  to  make  diversions  just  at  the  right  moment  ? 

'  Since  you  disapprove  of  those  who  are  keen,  as  you  express 
it,  about  winning  money  from  their  friends,  Lord  Cheribert,'  said 
Grrace  after  a  pause,  *  why  do  you  like  to  do  it  yourself  ? ' 

'I  was  only  speaking  of  the  matter  as  regards  ladies,  Miss 
Grrace.  With  a  man,  of  course,  it  is  different.  What  is  a  fellow 
to  do — I  mean  a  fellow  in  my  position — if  he  does  not  speculate 
a  little  ?  I  don't  understand  investments,  as  your  poor  father  did, 
so  I  try  the  turf,  not  with  such  satisfactory  results,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.'  He  was  defending  himself  by  this  reference  to  Mr.  Tremen- 
here,  but  he  little  knew  the  effectiveness  of  his  weapon.  She 
took  a  milder  view  of  the  young  man's  proceedings  at  once,  though 
he  had  not  her  father's  excellent  motives. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  the  desire  of  gain  is  natural  to  a  man,'  she 
said,  '  like  his  delight  in  hunting.  I  can't  understand  the  attrac- 
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tion  in  either  case,  so  I  suppose  I  am  no  judge  of  it.     You  don't 
want  the  money  and  you  don't  want  the  fox.' 

1  Oh,  but  there  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Miss  Grace,'  he  put  in 
earnestly.  '  As  to  the  fox,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  he  has  a 
disagreeable  smell,  which  the  money  never  has — even  the  old 
Eomans  knew  that — non  olet,  they  said — and  I  want  it  exceed- 
ingly. Considering  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  my  "  position," 
I  am  the  greatest  pauper  in  all  England.' 

'  You  don't  look  like  it,'  answered  Grace,  smiling.  His  frank- 
ness and  the  smile  that  so  well  suited  it  were  having  their  effect 
upon  her. 

'  Well,  these  flannels  are  not  costly,  though  my  tailor  will  have 
to  wait  for  his  money  for  them.  But  it  is  the  very  fact  of  one's 
having  to  keep  up  a  certain  appearance  that  prevents  one  from 
retrenching :  at  least  that  is  what  the  governor  says  in  explana- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Roscoe  would  call  a  tightness  in  the  money 
market.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  speaking  of  such  matters  to 
you,  Miss  Grace ;  but  if  any  one  should  ever  tell  you  that  I  am 
exceedingly  hard  up,  I  am  sorry  to  say — whatever  might  be  their 
motive  for  saying  it — that  they  would  only  be  saying  the  truth.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  for  his  tone  seemed  un- 
necessarily earnest. 

'  I  don't  suppose  anyone  is  likely  to  say  anything  of  the  kind 
to  me,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

'  Very  likely  not,'  he  laughed  uneasily ;  '  but  if  they  do,  you 
know,  you  might  just  tell  them  that  you  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  fact  by  the  person  principally  interested.  Now  I  dare  say  you 
are  saying  to  yourself  what  an  egotistic  creature  this  man  is  to 
bore  me  with  his  private  affairs,  in  which  I  cannot  see  one  ray  of 
interest.' 

*  Nay,  Lord  Cheribert,  that  is  not  so,'  she  answered  gently ; 
'  but,  no  doubt  through  my  own  stupidity,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
understand  the  immense  importance  which  people,  who  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  attach  to  more  money.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  He  looked  surprised  in  his  turn.  '  Well,  the  fact 
is,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  enlighten  you  upon  that  point,' 
replied  the  young  fellow,  laughing,  'for  I  have  never  had  enough 
to  live  upon.  I  have  been  in  debt  ever  since  I  was  at  school.' 

'  That  means  that  you  have  always  lived  beyond  your  income, 
and,  lam  afraid,  been  very  extravagant,'  she  answered  reprovingly. 

1  People  do  say  that,'  he  admitted  gravely, '  but  then  they  will 
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say  anything.  Selwyn  says — but  perhaps  you  don't  know  Selwyn 
—that  if  you  spend  every  shilling  on  yourself  it  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary how  far  your  money  can  be  made  to  go  ;  but  I  protest  I 
never  found  it  so.' 

'  And  have  you  spent  every  shilling  on  yourself,  Lord 
Cheribert  ? ' 

'  Directly  or  indirectly,  every  sixpence.' 

*  Then  you  must  forgive  me  for  piying  that  I  think  it  shame- 
ful.    Some   of  us  err  in  that  way  through  ignorance  of  what  is 
going   on    in  the   world,  but  that  cannot  be  your  case.     Pray 
Heaven  for  a  human  heart,  my  lord.' 

As  she  stood  regarding  him,  face  to  face,  with  a  flush  of  indig- 
nation on  her  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  scorn  in  her  eyes,  he  stared  at 
her  in  amazement. 

'  My  heart  is  human  enough,  Miss  Grace,'  he  answered  humbly, 
'  and  I  don't  think  it  is  hard.' 

'  Pardon  me ;  I  had  no  right  to  speak  so,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

'Nay  pardon  me  ;  you  have  a  right,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  that  much.  But  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  so  worthless  as  I 
seem.'  She  would  have  spoken,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 
'  Pray  listen  to  me  one  moment  in  my  own  defence.  There  are 
those  who  will  tell  you  that  I  have  had  great  advantages,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  a  better  man.  I  ought,  Heaven  knows, 
but  not  on  that  account.  I  have  had  disadvantages  of  every  kind. 
Spoilt  from  my  cradle,  fawned  upon  even  in  boyhood,  which  it  is 
most  falsely  told  us  is  the  age  of  naturalness,  flattered  as  I  grew 
up,  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  I  have  never  heard  the  truth  about 
myself,  till  now,  from  a  single  voice,  save  one,  and  that  a  harsh 
one — my  own  father's.' 

'  Had  you  no  mother  ?  '  inquired  Grace  softly. 

'  She  died  before  I  knew  her.' 

*  So  did  mine,'  murmured  the  girl. 

'  But  you,  at  least,  had  a  father  who  loved  you  dearly.  That 
was  not  my  case.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  that  he  began  to 
look  coldly  upon  me,  but  it  was  too  early.  I  was  one  to  be  led,  I 
think — I  could  never  stand  being  driven — but  there  was  no  one 
to  lead  me  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  it  is  too  late.' 

Grace  trembled,  but  not,  as  the  young  man  perhaps  imagined, 
from  any  notion  of  taking  him  in  hand ;  she  trembled  at  her 
audacity  in  having  taken  it  upon  herself  to  lecture  him.  She  felt 
like  a  timid  schoolmistress  who  has  *  tackled  '  too  big  a  boy. 
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'  I  understand,'  she  said,  '  you  have  been  reconciled  to  your 
father.' 

1  Yes,  that  is  so,  in  a  sort  of  way.  He  means  to  be  kind  now, 
I  think — after  next  month.' 

« Next  month  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  after  my  last  race  is  ridden.  His  paternal  heart  will 
not  begin  to  yearn  for  me  till  I  have  left  the  turf.  Mr.  Allerton 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  are  so  good  as  to  ask  him.' 

The  young  girl  blushed  on  her  own  account  for  the  first  time. 
She  recognised  at  once  that  there  could  be  only  one  reason  for 
her  making  inquiry  of  Mr.  Allerton  about  Lord  Cheribert's  pros- 
pects of  amendment,  and,  above  all,  for  his  asking  her  to  do 
so.  The  young  man  perceived  her  embarrassment  and  at  once 
endeavoured  to  relieve  it. 

'  Perhaps  some  day  or  other,  Miss  Grace,'  he  continued, 
smiling,  'I  shall  be  a  pattern  son  and  a  reformed  character,  and 
you  wilLsay  "  Good  boy"  instead  of  scolding  me.' 

'  I  never  meant  to  scold  you ;  I  had  no  right — 

'You  said  that  before,'  he  put  in  quickly;  'I  hope  you  will 
not  repeat  it.  It  is  the  only  thing  you  have  said  to  me  that  was 
not  kind. — Kip !  Eip  !  good  doggie  !  so  they  are  coming  up,  are 
they  ? — How  quick  his  ears  are  for  the  feet  of  a  friend  !  Here  are 
your  sisters  and  Mr.  Koscoe.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    WEIR. 

OF  all  pleasure-vessels,  there  is  none  so  much  ran  down — though 
it  has  the  reputation  of  doing  that  to  others — as  the  river  steam- 
launch.  It  is  too  big  for  its  place  ;  it  is  ugly  ;  its  voice  is  strident 
and  ear-piercing  ;  and  it  causes  waves  to  rise  in  its  wake  that  are 
a  great  nuisance  to  rowing-boats.  All  this  is  very  true  ;  but,  for 
comfort  and  convenience  to  its  passengers,  give  me  (or  even  lend 
me)  a  steam-launch,  in  preference  to  any  other  boat  that  cleaves 
the  stream.  There  me  no  perspiring  rowers  to  watch,  which  of 
itself  is  a  relief  to  anyone  gifted  with  human  pity ;  you  can  move 
about  without  upsetting  the  ship,  or  shipping  a  sea,  or  unshipping 
the  rudder,  or  doing  anything  nautically  objectionable ;  you  have 
not  got  to  look  out  (metaphorically  speaking)  for  squalls ;  another 
has  to  look  out  for  you— and  squalls  ;  you  can  take  your  lunch 
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like  a  civilised  being,  and  a  much  better  one  than  ever  came 
out  of  a  rowboat ;  you  are  not  concerned  about  the  difference  be- 
tween up-stream  and  down-stream ;  you  '  need  no  aid  of  sail  or 
oar,  and  heed  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ' ;  and  when  it  rains  you 
can  get  under  cover. 

Of  course  there  was  a  steam-launch  attached  to  Elm  Place,  as 
well  as  a  flotilla  of  skiffs  and  punts ;  its  name  was  the  Comet,  but 
when  the  Tremenheres  used  it  it  was  more  commonly  termed  the 
Compassion,  because  of  its  gentle  ways.  Grace  would  never  go 
on  board  of  it  save  under  a  solemn  promise  that  it  should  not 
spurt  unless  the  course  was  clear  ;  that  it  should  '  slow  '  whenever 
there  was  a  boat  within  fifty  yards  of  it ;  and  that  it  sh6uld  never 
be  allowed  to  scream.  When  it  wanted  the  lock  gates  open  a 
horn  was  blown,  vice  the  steam-whistle  superseded.  This  made  it 
a  floating  heaven  for  everybody  as  well  as  the  angel  herself. 
Sometimes  the  Compassion  would  tow  a  boat  or  two  up-stream, 
when  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  tired  oarsmen  were  delightful 
to  see,  and  proved  what  they  really  thought  of  rowing. 

Lord  Cheribert,  in  spite  of  his  flannels,  was  never  unwilling 
to  forego  the  delights  of  boating  and  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  ladies  to  go  up  or  down  the  river  in  the  Comet.  He  generally 
had  a  bet  or  two  with  Mr.  Koscoe — just  a  sovereign  or  so,  unless 
that  gentleman  thought  it  a  particularly  '  good  thing,'  when  he 
would  '  make  it  a  fiver ' — about  how  many  boats  there  would  be 
in  a  lock,  or  how  many  swans  they  would  meet  in  a  mile — for  he 
could  no  more  help  betting  than  he  could  help  breathing ;  it  was 
not,  however,  that  time  was  heavy  on  his  hands,  for  he  enjoyed 
these  little  trips  amazingly,  and  had  an  idea  that  he  was  getting 
domestic.  His  company  was  greatly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Koscoe, 
because  he  won  money  of  him ;  by  the  two  elder  sisters,  because 
he  was  a  lord  (they  would  have  liked  to  have  had  painted  on  him — 
as  the  boat  had  the  Comet  on  her  stern — *  This  is  a  lord ')  ;  and  by 
Grace,  because  she  really  liked  him.  His  manners  were  unexcep- 
tionable ;  his  talk  was  bright  and  genial ;  and  she  believed  that 
he  had  a  good  heart.  Perhaps  he  had ;  it  ought  at  all  events  to 
be  in  good  condition,  for  it  had  suffered  nothing  from  use.  It  had 
experienced  a  few  impulses— some  creditable  to  him,  but  some 
the  reverse — that  was  all.  Grace  likened  him  with  the  poet  to 
the  lily. 

Lord  Cheribert  (though  no  profligate)  was  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, much  like  that  emblem  of  purity  in  other  respects.  He  once 
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told  an  old  friend  of  hers  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  in  an 
unwonted  moment  of  confidence,  that  Grace  Tremenhere  *  did  him 
good  ' ;  and  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  I  think,  she  shared  this  notion. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  a  girl's  nature  as  the  belief  that  she 
is  reforming  a  rake,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  she  might  as  well 
stroke  a  hedgehog  with  the  object  of  making  that  animal  smooth. 
Grace  did  not  flatter  herself  to  this  extent  ;  but  it  did  not  escape 
her  observation  that  in  her  presence  the  young  fellow  was  always 
at  his  best ;  that  he  toned  himself  down,  as  it  were — '  slowed ' 
like  the  Comet — and  strove  to  make  his  conversation  agreeable  to 
her.  She  sighed  over  him  while  she  smiled  at  him.  Her  sisters 
often  interchanged  significant  glances  in  connection  with  these 
young  people,  and  even  whispered  to  one  another : 

4 1  really  think  this  will  come  to  something.' 

Mr.  Roscoe  nodded  agreement,  and,  with  less  circumlocution, 
observed,  '  He's  hooked ' — an  expression  more  forcible  than 
appropriate,  since  it  suggested  that  the  young  lady  had  been 
fishing  for  him,  which  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 

A  great  deal  of  river  life  was  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Comet, 
and  a  very  picturesque  and  pleasant  spectacle  it  was.  Grace  grew 
quite  learned  about  it,  thanks  to  Lord  Cheribert's  teaching,  who 
enjoyed  his  tutorship  amazingly,  and  could  not  understand  what 
the  poor  devils  had  to  complain  about  who  found  coaching  so  irk- 
some ;  he  would  have  taught  her  anything  he  knew  with  the  same 
alacrity,  though  the  terms  of  payment  were  less  distinctly  under- 
stood than  he  could  have  wished. 

Their  neighbours  at  Milton  in  the  aquatic  line  particularly 
interested  the  ladies ;  it  is  a  village  as  completely  given  up  to 
boating-men  in  the  summer  months  as  Switzerland  is  to  tourists. 
Every  day  fifty  fine  young  fellows,  in  every  description  of  river 
craft,  from  the  punt  to  the  canoe,  set  forth  from  it  up  stream  or 
down,  and  many  of  their  sunburnt  faces  grew  quite  familiar  to 
them.  The  two  London  eight-oars  were  their  favourite  boats,  the 
crews  of  which  were  probably  even  more  familiar  with  them, 
though  neither  party  had  interchanged  a  word.  Whether  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  exercised  by  the  Compassion 
in  '  slowing '  or  from  the  natural  chivalry  of  their  disposition,  these 
young  gentlemen  would  often  get  up  a  race  for  the  amusement  of 
its  owners,  and  in  return  the  launch  would  sometimes  tow  them 
home.  When  this  happened  the  ladies  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  unknown  friends  with  considerable  particularity. 
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At  first  the  Monarch  used  to  beat  the  Prudent,  but  after  a  while 
the  result  of  the  struggle  was  the  other  way,  in  consequence,  as 
Lord  Cheribert  said,  of  a  change  in  the  latter's  crew.  The  new 
stroke  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  he  had  heard  something  about 
him,  and  indeed  it  was  natural  to  those  who  saw  W alter  Sinclair 
for  the  first  time  to  inquire  who  he  was.  He  was  not  only  a  tall 
powerful  young  fellow,  exceptionally  good-looking — fair  except  as 
to  face  and  hands,  which  the  sun  had  tanned  to  a  tawny  hue,  and 
with  nut-brown  hair  that  seemed  to  curl  more  and  more  as  he 
warmed  to  his  work — but  he  had  an  air  of  great  distinction.  Though 
evidently  a  gentleman,  he  had  not  the  aristocratic  .appearance 
of  Lord  Cheribert ;  but  his  expression,  which  is  unusual  among 
boating  men,  was  curiously  thoughtful.  When  he  was  pulling  he 
pulled  with  a  will — or,  as  Mr.  Eoscoe  expressed  it,  '  like  ten  thou- 
sand devils  '• — but  when  in  repose  he  seemed  to  lose  himself.  He 
seldom  joined  in  the  subdued  talk  and  laughter  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew  at  their  ease  ;  his  grey  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  into  space 
for  something  beyond  the  horizon.  Yet  they  took  in  everything 
about  him — he  was  the  best '  look-out '  in  the  boat— and  sometimes 
(though  he  was  much  too  well  bred  to  stare)  they  took  in  the 
Comet,  every  stick  of  her,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  interested 
the  ladies  considerably,  who  named  him  Werter  from  his  supposed 
disposition  to  melancholy ;  but  whether  he  was  so  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  the  Monarch.  Lord  Cheri- 
bert affirmed  that  he  was  as  good  a  swimmer  as  he  was  an  oarsman, 
and  that  he  could  give  any  of  his  companions  ten  yards  in  a  hun- 
dred in  a  foot-race.  They  called  him  the  Cherokee,  because  he  had 
been  amongst  the  American  Indians,  and  had  acquired  some  of 
their  accomplishments. 

One  afternoon  the  Comet  made  rather  a  longer  voyage  than 
usual,  down  to  Windsor;  it  was  a  day  Grace  long  remembered. 
Never  had  the  river  looked  so  bright  and  joyous.  She  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  in  the  open,  or 
the  chequered  shadow  of  the  woods,  or  the  coolness  of  the  locks, 
as  the  launch  sank  with  the  sinking  of  the  waters,  was  most 
delightful.  The  Castle,  seen  from  the  bosom  of  Father  Thames 
— the  noblest  spectacle  that  man's  hand  has  ever  given  to  man's 
eye — the  woods  of  Clieveden,  not  yet  touched  with  autumn's  fiery 
ficger  ;  the  peaceful  villages  on  either  side  the  stream,  had  never 
seemed  to  her  so  beautiful.  Lord  Cheribert  sat  near  her  quietly 
smoking  the  contents  of  his  cigar-case,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a 
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small  portmanteau  ;  if  he  could  not  always  sympathise  with  her 
thoughts,  he  knew  when  she  did  not  want  them  disturbed,  and 
found  satisfaction  enough  in  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  with  Rip 
on  her  lap,  and  her  dreamy  eyes  half  closed.  There  are  eyes 
which,  though  beautiful  in  themselves,  look  better  so,  as  Solomon 
(who  had  a  great  experience)  well  understood :  they  take  us  with 
their  lids.  Presently  the  dog  leaped  down  and  began  to  bark ;  a 
swan  was  hissing  at  someone  in  a  canoe.  It  was  ungrateful  of 
the  bird,  for  the  man  had  been  feeding  her  with  biscuits,  and  when 
his  store  was  finished,  and  he  moved  lightly  away  with  a  silvery 
splash  of  his  oar,  she  resented  it.  It  was  Werter,  as  they  called 
him,  returning  home  and  close  to  Milton  lock.  Its  gates  received 
his  canoe,  as  well  as  the  launch,  into  its  icy  bosom,  which  slowly 
rose  with  both  of  them.  There  are  few  places  where  we  get  so 
good  a  view  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  when  we  are  in  the  same 
lock  with  them;  it  is  almost  as  good  as  being  in  the  same 
boat. 

'  What  a  magnificent  fellow  that  Sinclair  is ! '  observed  Lord 
Cheribert  softly ;  '  it  is  a  pity  that  Oxford  could  not  have  him  in 
their  boat  at  Putney.' 

1  He  is  not  a  University  man,  then  ? '  inquired  Grace. 

*  Oh,  no ;  he  has  had  a  rough  time  of  it  in  his  life,  I  believe, 
out  in  the  Wild  West.' 

'  He  does  not  look  rough.' 

'No,  indeed.     He  is  gentle  and  good-natured  enough,  they 

tell  me.' 

Here  the  young  fellow  put  his  hand  upon  the  launch  to  steady 
his  frail  craft,  and  Rip,  having  sniffed  at  it  as  if  it  were  something 
nice  to  eat,  proceeded  to  lick  his  fingers. 

*  It  is  a  good  sign  when  your  little  dog  takes  to  a  man,  Miss 
Grace,  is  it  not  ?  '  whispered  Lord  Cheribert. 

'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Roscoe  would  agree  with  that  sentiment,' 
answered  the  girl,  smiling.  « But  nevertheless,  generally  speaking, 
I  think  it  is  so.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because,  you  know,  he  took  to 
me.'  And  he  looked  up  in  Grace's  face  and  smiled  his  sunniest 

smile. 

The  lock  gates  opened  slowly,  making  their  wooden  frame  as 
usual  for  the  river  picture,  and  out  came  steam-launch  and  canoe 
together,  side  by  side.  Then  a  sad  mischance  happened.  It  was 
at  Milton  lock,  it  will  be  remembered,  where  the  by-stream 
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ran  down  to  the  river  at  mill-race  speed.  The  great  posts  just 
marked  the  road  for  the  river  craft,  and  on  the  other  side  of  them 
the  current  seethed  and  boiled,  as  if  mad  to  join  in  the  headlong 
leap  of  the  water. 

Just  as  Sinclair  pushed  off,  the  dog,  unwilling  as  it  seemed  to 
lose  his  new  friend,  overbalanced  himself,  and  fell  into  the  water. 
Grace  saw  it  and  sprang  up  with  a  scream  of  horror,  and  everyone 
started  up  aghast  to  see  what  had  happened.  Poor  Kip,  though 
swimming  his  best  against  his  fate,  was  violently  carried  by  the 
stream  between  the  posts;  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a 
great  splash  in  the  water  and  the  canoe  turned  bottom  upwards  : 
Sinclair  had  jumped  out  of  it  after  the  dog.  It  was  a  generous 
impulse,  but,  to  one  who  knew  the  river,  seemed  little  short  of 
the  act  of  a  madman. 

'  The  weeds  !  the  weeds  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Cheribert  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  '  There  are  weeds  under  the  left  bank  !  ' 

If  the  swimmer  heard  he  did  not.  heed,  for  to  the  left  bank 
the  dog  was  being  hurried,  and  after  him  he  made.  It  was  a 
most  exciting,  but,  to  those  who  had  heard  Lord  Cheribert's  story 
of  that  very  place,  a  very  distressing  spectacle.  The  young  fellow 
swam  like  a  fish  ;  in  half  a  dozen  powerful  strokes  he  had  over- 
taken the  little  half-drowned  creature,  and,  reversing  the  usual 
practice  in  such  cases  of  emergency,  the  man  had  seized  the  dog's 
neck  with  his  teeth  and  held  him  up  above  the  waves.  As  with 
his  strange  burden  the  young  fellow  turned  about,  with  shining 
face,  a  shout  of  applause  burst  from  all  beholders.  The  next 
moment  it  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  shudder  of  fear. 
Instead  of  swimming  towards  the  weir,  where  there  was  a  landing- 
stage,  as  all  expected,  he  made  for  the  post  and  ring  that  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  by-stream ;  and  after  a  stroke  or  two,  though 
he  still  moved  his  powerful  arms,  they  perceived  that  he  was  not 
only  making  no  progress,  but  sinking  lower  in  the  water.  The 
weeds,  the  presence  of  which  had  cut  him  off  from  the  weir,  had 
got  him  by  the  leg.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  Agnes  and 
Philippa  hid  their  faces  ;  Grace,  white  as  death,  with  parted  lips 
and  staring  eyes  looked  on  in  speechless  agony.  Lord  Cheribert 
kicked  off  his  shoes. 

'  No,  my  lord,'  whispered  Eoscoe,  seizing  his  arm  and  holding 
it  as  in  a  vice,  *  you  shall  not :  it  would  be  certain  death  to  you, 
and  he  is  as  good  as  dead  already.' 

But  Sinclair  was  not  dead.     With  a  last  almost  superhuman 
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effort  he  suddenly  freed  himself  from  the  weeds,  and,  still  with 
the  dog  in  his  mouth,  reached  the  post,  and  seized  the  ring.  Then 
the  men  cheered  and  the  women  wept. 

'  There's  not  another  man  in  England  who  could  have  done  it,' 
exclaimed  Lord  Cheribert  admiringly,  <  or  who  would  not  have  let 
go  of  the  dog.' 

The  next  moment  the  young  fellow  was  sitting  on  the  post 
with  the  dog  in  his  arms.  He  took  off  his  cap,  which  Lad  some- 
how stuck  to  him  throughout,  and  tossed  it  in  the  air.  Every 
man  burst  out  laughing,  not  so  much  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
spectacle  as  a  relief  to  their  feelings :  in  the  laughter  of  the  two 
elder  ladies  there  was,  however,  much  more  of  hysterics  than 
mirth,  and  Grace  did  not  laugh  at  all.  She  was  greatly  distressed 
and  pained,  but  she  took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  waved 
it  in  reply  to  the  young  man's  salutation.  The  thunder  of  the 
weir  made  any  verbal  communication  with  him  from  anybody  out 
of  the  question. 

Then  the  lock-keeper  put  out  in  a  punt  attached  to  the  bank 
by  a  long  chain,  and  delivered  the  youth  from  his  unpleasant 
situation,  where  he  was  sitting,  however,  quite  at  his  ease.  Kip 
half  drowned,  and  a  quarter  frightened  to  death,  was  shivering 
in  silence  ;  he  had  not  a  bark  left  in  him.  The  lock-keeper  would 
have  taken  the  dog,  but  Sinclair  kept  hold  of  it,  and,  walking 
quietly  down  to  the  river-side  where  the  launch  awaited  him,  was 
about  to  hand  the  animal  to  Lord  Cheribert,  as  though  returning 
some  little  article  which  he  had  picked  up,  when  Grace  interfered 
and  held  out  her  trembling  hands. 

'  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  wet,'  said  the  young  fellow,  smiling. 
He  was  rather  wet  himself,  but  looked  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  that. 

*  How  very,  very  good  and  wrong   of  you ! '  she  murmured 
earnestly,  as,  hugging  her  little  favourite  with  one  hand,  she  held 
out  the  other  to  him  with  a  tearful  smile ;  she  was  what  Philippa 
afterwards  termed  *  very  much  upset.' 

Then  Agnes,  perceiving  her  sister's  embarrassment,  stepped 
forward  and  said,  *  You  have  done  a  very  fine,  but,  I  am  obliged 
to  add,  a  very  foolish  thing,  sir ;  to  have  saved  our  dog  at  the  risk 
of  your  own  life.  I  really  don't  know  ivhat  to  say  to  you.' 

*  You  can  ask  him  to  dinner,'  observed  Lord  Cheribert  sen- 
tentiously. 

'  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  if  you  will  come  over  to 
"  The  Place  " ;  we  dine  at  seven,'  said  Agnes  graciously. 
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*  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  dinner  dress,'  replied  the  young  fellow 
ruefully. 

*  That  is  not  of  the  least  consequence,'  observed  the  hostess. 

*  You  must  change  that  at  all  events,'  remarked  his  lordship, 
pointing  to  his  dripping  garments, '  or  I  shall  dine  in  a  mackintosh. 
Mr.  Roscoe  and  I  will  call  for  you  in  half  an  hour.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WALTER    SINCLAIR. 

SOME  people  would  have  called  Lord  Cheribert's  conduct  in  pro- 
posing that  Walter  Sinclair  should  be  invited  to  Elm  Place  little 
short  of  chivalrous ;  when  a  young  man  is  seeking  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  woman,  and  has  not  yet  obtained -them,  he  is  not 
generally  so  willing  that  she  should  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
a  possible  rival.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  idea  of  rivalship  never 
entered  into  Lord  Cheribert's  head.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  being  a  lord  that  that  position  gives  one  a  great  sense  of 
security.  The  young  fellow  was  fully  persuaded,  though  he  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  recommending  himself  to  Grace  as  a  suitor, 
that  there  was  no  one  else  who  was  preferred  to  him  ;  and  it  never 
struck  him  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Walter  Sinclair  should  be  pre- 
ferred. He  himself  had  a  liking  for  the  man,  admired  his  good 
looks,  his  prominence  in  all  athletic  exercises,  the  pluck  he  had 
exhibited — and  perhaps  still  more  the  recklessness — in  saving  the 
life  of  the  little  dog  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ;  but  he  never  dreamed 
of  him  as  a  rival.  There  was  no  comparison  between  them.  His 
own  affairs,  it  is  true,  were  in  a  very  unprosperous  condition.  He 
had  parted  with  half  his  patrimony  in  post-obits ;  but  still  his 
father  was  a  rich  man  and  a  peer,  and  he  would  one  day  stand  in 
his  shoes.  Without  being  conceited  he  had  considerable  confi- 
dence— as  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  have — in  his  own  personal 
attractions ;  and  if  he  had  not  made  the  way  with  Grace  that  he 
had  hoped  to  make,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  some 
way ;  she  was  certainly  interested  in  him  ;  her  manner  was  always 
gracious  to  him,  and  sometimes  confidential — even  tender.  He 
had  too  much  the  start  of  her  new  acquaintance  to  fear  him,  even 
if  he  should  think  of  entering  himself  for  the  matrimonial  stakes  ; 
but  no  such  notion  occurred  to  him.  He  had  no  more  chance 
than  has  a  half-bred  horse  of  winning  the  Derby.  Sinclair,  as  he 
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believed,  and  justly,  had  neither  wealth  nor  position.  His  father 
had  been,  it  was  said,  an  unsuccessful  merchant,  and  afterwards 
an  adventurer,  who  had  not  succeeded  even  in  that  line.  Nay, 
Sinclair  had  been  an  adventurer  himself  (though  not  in  a  bad 
sense),  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact.  He  talked  quite 
frankly  to  his  companions  of  the  shifts — not  dishonourable,  but 
still  very  disagreeable  shifts — he  had  been  sometimes  put  to  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  ;  and  though  he  had  gathered  more 
moss  than  the  rolling-stone  is  generally  credited  with,  he  had 
only  just  enough  of  it  to  make  him  comfortable.  He  had  been 
living  for  some  time  in  London  without  a  profession,  and  had 
become  accepted  in  boating  circles,  and  that  was  about  all  that 
was  known  of  him.  There  would  have  seemed  no  reason  to  Lord 
Cheribert,  even  had  he  thought  about  the  matter,  which  he  did 
not,  for  his  character  was  singularly  uncalculating,  to  object  to 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  \\7alter  Sinclair  to  Elm  Place.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  the  intrusion  of  a  young  gentleman  with 
such  antecedents  into  the  family  circle  would  have  met  with 
serious  opposition  from  Mr.  Eoscoe  ;  but  it  was  not  so  now.  Even 
if  he  had  entertained  any  apprehensions  of  one  of  the  Miss  Tre- 
menheres  falling  in  love  with  him,  he  would  have  regarded  the 
matter  with  philosophy,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  provided  only — 
and  this  did  not  seem  probable — that  the  young  man  was  not  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  His  keen  eye  had  perceived  that  the  suit  of  the 
young  lord  was  not  progressing  with  Miss  Grace ;  perhaps  the 
presence  of  a  rival  might  quicken  his  attentions,  or  perhaps  the 
other  might  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  young  lady.  He  had 
a  liberal  mind  as  to  her  disposal  in  matrimony,  and,  as  the  nearest 
friend  of  the  family,  would  have  'given  her  away  '  to  anybody  she 
fancied,  or  who  fancied  her,  with  a  light  (and  lightened)  heart. 

What  was  also  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  favour,  the  two  elder  ladies—- 
notwithstanding that  it  was  their  sister's  dog  he  had  saved,  and 
that  he  had  shown  to  her  a  somewhat  marked  preference  after 
that  proceeding — were  not  one  whit  jealous  of  him.  Perhaps, 
with  a  modesty  rather  unusual  even  with  their  modest  sex,  they 
both  thought  him  too  young  for  them.  They  did  not  appear  to 
expect  any  particular  attentions  at  his  hands,  nor  in  the  least  to 
grudge  those  he  paid  to  Grace. 

It  was  natural  enough,  at  first  at  all  events,  that  he  should 
pay  them  to  her.  The  service  he  had  rendered  to  her,  though 
indirect,  was  a  personal  one,  and  it,  of  course,  evoked  her  thanks, 
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and  what  was  more,  her  serious  reproof.  It  was  strange  enough 
that  to  both  these  young  men  Grace  should  be  placed,  somehow, 
in  the  relation  of  a  monitor ;  but  so  it  was  ;  and  it  put  them  in 
consequence  on  a  certain  familiar  footing  with  her,  which  had  she 
been  a  flirt  she  would  have  known  how  to  use.  The  scolding  of 
the  young  schoolmistress,  though  taken  in  good  part,  was  not 
taken  in  the  same  way  by  her  new  friend  as  by  her  old  one.  She 
told  him,  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  lawn  together  after  dinner, 
what  had  happened  at  Milton  Weir  before  to  Lord  Cheribert's 
friend,  and  he  drew  a  very  serious  face  indeed. 

'  I  had  no  idea  of  that,'  he  said  ;  '  the  spectacle  of  my  absurd 
proceedings  (swimming  with  a  dog  in  one's  mouth  like  something 
particularly  foolish  in  heraldry)  must  have  distressed  you,  I  fear, 
from  association.' 

'  It  distressed  me  on  your  own  account,'  she  answered ;  '  you 
might  have  been  drowned  like  the  other  poor  young  fellow.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  in  my  case  it  would  have  mattered  very  much 
to  anyone,'  was  his  quiet  rejoinder. 

Here  was  another  young  man  apparently  without  a  mother 
or  anybody  else  (except  Grace)  to  take  an  interest  in  him;  some 
girls  would  have  thought  themselves'  in  great  luck. 

'  How  can  you  talk  so  wickedly,  Mr.  Sinclair !  '  she  replied 
indignantly. 

'  Wickedly  ?  Well,  of  course  I'm  wicked  enough,'  he  answered, 
not  with  a  drawl,  but  with  that  quaint  hesitancy  that  belongs  to 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Kepublic,  and  which  he  had 
probably  picked  up  from  them.  *  I  didn't  say  it  might  not  have 
made  some  difference  to  me,  but  only  that  it  would  not  have 
mattered  to  anyone  else.' 

'  It  would  have  mattered  to  your  friends,  I  suppose,'  she  ob- 
served coldly. 

'  Yes,  true  ;  I  suppose  our  fellows  would  have  had  to  put  off  the 
match  at  Marlownext  week,  unless  they  could  get  another  stroke.' 

'  You  are  a  cynic,  it  seems,  Mr.  Sinclair.' 

'  Am  I  ?  '  he  smiled  with  evident  satisfaction  ;  '  I  am  so  glad 
to  be  something.  I  am  always  so  puzzled  when  men  say  to  me, 
"  What  are  you  ?  Soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  gentleman, 
apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief  ?  "  I  have  been  almost  all  of  them 
except  the  last ;  but  just  now  I  am  nothing.  In  future,  when 
that  question  is  put  to  me,  I  shall  know  what  to  say — "My  good 
sir,  I  am  a  cynic." ' 
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The  serious  earnestness  of  his  tone  was  such  that  his  speech 
had  no  suspicion  of  flippancy,  and  far  less  of  impertinence.  Grace 
smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  an  idle  man,  sir.' 

*  No,  I  don't  admit  that,'  he  answered  gravely.  '  I've  worked 
—well,  I  don't  suppose  any  of  my  friends  among  the  men  yonder 
know  what  work  is — but  I  may  say  harder  than  most.  And  though 
I  am  still  a  young  man  I  feel  for  the  present  I  have  had  enough 
of  work.  I  am  enjoying  myself  just  now — very  much,'  he  added, 
with  pleasant  significance. 

It  was  very  difficult  not  to  laugh  at,  or  rather  with,  this  young 
gentleman  ;  he  possessed  the  soul  of  humour  that  is  contagious. 

'What  I  see  now,'  he  continued,  as  if  in  explanation  of  his 
happy  condition,  and  looking  round  at  the  others,  who  were  engaged 
in  mirthful  conversation,  '  is  the  first  glimpse  of  home-life  that 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  me  for  many  a  year.' 

To  his  unaccustomed  eye  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  the  scene, 
as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  actors,  all  seemingly  at  their  ease, 
might  well  have  given  the  impression  of  home  ;  but  to  Grace,  who 
by  bitter  and  everyday  experience  knew  how  much  of  it  was  indeed 
acting,  it  seemed  piteous  that  this  brave  and  attractive  young 
fellow  should  have  rated  it  so  high  ;  he  must  in  truth,  she  thought, 
be  without  friends  and  belongings  if  the  atmosphere  of  Elm  Place 
had  struck  him  as  fragrant  with  the  domestic  virtues. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself,'  she  answered  simply, 
'  but  as  to  nobody  caring  whether  you  were  drowned  or  not,  I  must 
say,  in  justice  to  Lord  Cheribert,  for  one,  that  when  he  saw  you 
were  caught  by  those  dreadful  weeds,  it  was  only  by  main  force 
that  he  was  restrained  from  jumping  into  the  river  and  sharing 
what  seemed  to  be  your  certain  fate.' 

'  Was  that  so  ? '  returned  Sinclair,  with  a  fine  glow  on  his  face. 
'  He  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  forget  it.  Lords  must  be 
made  of  better  metal  than  folk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  apt  to  imagine.' 

'This  one  at  all' events  has  a  good  deal  of  good  about  him,  I 
think,'  said  Grace,  with  a  grave  smile. 

'  Keally  ?  '  observed  the  young  fellow,  glancing  at  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  with  an  interest  not  unmingled  with  surprise. 
'  If  you  say  so  it  doubtless  must  be  so.  And  the  other  gentleman,' 
he  gravely  added,  '  is  he  a  good  fellow  too  ?  ' 

The  question  was  indeed  a  strange  one,  and,  as  it  happened, 
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even  more  embarrassing  than  it  appeared  to  be  ;  yet  the  visitor 
had  asked  it  with  the  same  coolness  as  he  might  have  used  had 
he  been  inquiring  the  age  of  Rip,  who,  as  though  conscious  of  his 
late  obligation,  had  ensconced  himself — not  a  little  to  Lord  Cheri- 
bert's  mortification — on  the  lap  of  the  new-comer. 

'Mr.  Roscoe  is  a  very  old  friend  of  our  family,'  replied  Grace 
evasively. 

*  Really  ?  '  answered  Sinclair,  and  again  the  word — evidently  a 
favourite  with  him— had  an  intonation  which  seemed  to  suggest 
surprise.     '  I  am  interested  in  him,'  he  went  on  more  indifferently, 

*  because  I  once  knew  a  man  of  the  same  name  in  Chicago.' 

'  Mr.  Roscoe  has  a  brother,  I  believe,  in  America.  Do  you  see 
any  resemblance  in  him  to  the  gentleman  you  have  in  your  mind  ?  ' 

*  None  whatever  ;  no,  my  man  was  very  outspoken  ;  "  No  one's 
enemy  but  his  own,"  they  said  of  him.     Now  this  one,  I  should 
say,  was  of  quite  another  sort.' 

'  It  seems  you  are  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  pride  themselves 
upon  being  a  judge  of  character,'  observed  Grace,  smiling. 

1  Well,  yes,  that  is  so.  I  don't  know  much  about  books  ;  I 
have  had  little  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  reading ;  but  about 
human  nature — for  a  young  one — I  do  claim  to  know  a  little.  As 
soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  gentleman,  apothecary,  and  ploughboy 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it.' 

'Then  a  friend  of  mine  would  say — and  you  seem  to  be  in 
doubt  about  a  profession — you  ought  to  make  a  good  lawyer.' 

'No,  no;  I  particularly  said  that  my  callings  did  not  include 
the  whole  of  the  proverbial  list,  but  stopped  at  ploughboy.' 

'  If  you  mean  to  imply  that  thief  and  lawyer  are  synonymous, 
Mr.  Sinclair,'  put  in  Grace  with  severity,  'I  must  be  excused  from 
agreeing  with  you.  The  dearest  friend  I  have  now  in  the  world, 
who  is  also  the  most  honest  of  men,  is  a  lawyer.' 

4  Really  ? '  repeated  the  young  fellow  with  ludicrous  iteration. 
1  "Well,  let  everyone  speak  as  he  finds.  The  lawyers  have  been  a 
little  hard  on  me,  it  must  be  confessed ! '  The  speaker  frowned 
mechanically  as  if  at  some  remembrance  of  a  wrong,  and  a  harsh 
glitter  came  into  his  grey  eyes,  contrasting  strangely  with  their 
usual  softness. 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  a  person  to  bear  malice,' 
observed  Grace  involuntarily. 

'  Well,  no ;  I  hope  not  on  my  own  account,'  he  answered  slowly ; 

*  when  I  said  the  lawyers  had  been  hard  on  me,  I  should  have 
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said  on  mine.  My  father  always  laid  his  ruin  at  the  door  of  one 
of  them.  It  is  easier  to  forgive  things  done  against  oneself  than 
against  one's  father,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  No  doubt,'  assented  Grace  with  unconscious  sympathy.  '  Is 
it  long,'  she  added,  moved  by  the  association  of  ideas,  '  since  you 
lost  your  father,  Mr.  Sinclair?  ' 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  in  a  grave,  slow  way ;  '  I  was  but  a  boy  when 
it  happened.  He  was  murdered  by  Indians.' 

'  Oh,  how  shocking  ! '  ejaculated  Grace. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  a  little  raised  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  others,  who  were  sitting  in  garden  chairs  only  a  few  feet 
away,  but  still  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  what  the  new- 
comer had  said  to  her  from  becoming  public  property. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  exclaimed  Lord  Cheribert.  'Not 
snakes,  I  do  hope.' 

There  were  snakes  on  the  wooded  hill  which  the  imagination 
of  his  town-bred  friends  had  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  the  cobra. 

'No,  not  snakes,'  answered  Sinclair,  smiling  (for  the  joke  had 
a  meaning  for  him,  though  of  another  kind).  '  To  a  Western  man 
it  would  have  seemed  nothing,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  alarmed 
Miss  Grace  with  speaking  of  an  incident  of  the  frontier.' 

'  It  is  most  extraordinary,'  observed  Philippa,  '  how  the  gentle- 
men who  do  us  the  honour  of  visiting  Elm  Place  will  regale  us 
with  horrible  tales.' 

'  Nevertheless,  let  us  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Roscoe  ;  '  I  will  try  not 
to  be  very  frightened.' 

*  No,'  said  Sinclair  under  his  breath. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  mechanical  utterance ;  but  Grace,  who 
noticed  that  the  young  fellow  had  turned  pale,  took  it  as  an 
appeal  for  her  to  direct  the  conversation  into  another  channel.  It 
was  only  reasonable,  she  thought,  since  it  was  her  ejaculation  which 
had  called  attention  to  them.  What  had  fallen  from  him  quite 
naturally  in  private  talk,  and  after  due  introduction,  he  might 
well  object  to  make  the  subject  of  public  comment. 

'  I  really  think  we  have  had  enough  of  distressing  incidents  for 
to-day,'  she  said.  Then  in  a  lighter  tone,  '  Mr.  Sinclair  tells  me 
that  he  knew  a  gentleman  in  America  of  your  name,  Mr.  Eoscoe. 
I  wonder  if  it  was  your  brother  ?  ' 

Mr  Roscoe,  who  had  been  lounging  in  his  basket-chair,  very 
much  at  his  ease,  suddenly  drew  himself  up.  « Indeed  ?  '  he  said 
with  an  indifference  that  rather  contrasted  with  that  movement. 
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*  It  is  not  very  likely,  for  Richard  lias  not  mingled  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  for  years.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years,'  said  Sinclair  quietly ;  e  but 
certainly  his  name  was  Richard.  A  tall  man,  rather  loosely  made, 
and  of  the  same  complexion  as  yourself,  and  a  little  older.' 

'  That  seems  to  answer  to  what  I  remember  of  him,'  said  Mr. 
Roscoe,  after  a  moment's  hesitation ;  '  but  he  is  younger  than  I.' 

'  That  is  possible,'  returned  the  other  thoughtfully.  '  He  was 
living  a  hard  life — that,  indeed,  we  all  do  out  West,'  he  added 
hastily  ;  *  but  his  passion  was  hunting,  which  out  there  means 
shooting.  I  know  of  few  men  who  could  maintain  themselves  so 
well  by  their  rifles  when  game  was  scarce.' 

'  He  must  be  your  brother,  Mr.  Roscoe,'  exclaimed  Lord 
Cheribert,  laughing.  '  These  sporting  instincts  run  in  a  family.' 

*  It  is  generally  a  misfortune  for  the  family  when  they  do  so,' 
observed  Mr    Roscoe  significantly.     He  was  generally  impervious 
to  sarcasm,  but  on  this  occasion  Lord  Cheribert's  sally  seemed 
to  have  hit  on  a  tender  place. 

'  It  was  a  misfortune  for  me  in  this  case,'  continued  Sinclair, 
who  understood,  of  course,  the  satire  of  neither  speaker ;  '  for  it 
was  Richard  Roscoe  who  persuaded  my  poor  father  to  go  to  the 
plains,  where  he  met  with  a  miserable  end — not  that  I  blame  your 
brother  in  the  least,  sir,'  he  added  gently.  *  He  was  a  very  frank 
and  fearless  fellow,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  faithful  friend.' 

A  sigh  of  reminiscence  (or  perhaps  of  relief)  here  involuntarily 
broke  from  Mr.  Roscoe. 

'  I  hope  you  have  heard  no  ill-news  of  your  brother  ?  '  said  the 
young  man  earnestly. 

'  No ;  not  at  all.  He  is  in  good  health,  and  in  the  last  letter 
I  had  from  him  expressed  his  intention  of  returning  to  England.' 

*  Indeed  ?     There  is  no  man  I  wish  more  to  see,'  said  Sinclair 
eagerly.     *  He  would  have  sought  me  out  himself  could  he  have 
done  so,  I  feel  sure,  though  the  tidings  he  had  to  give  me  I  know 
only  too  well,  save  in  their  details.' 

'  How  curious  it  all  seems  ! '  observed  Philippa,  breaking  the 
somewhat  embarrassing  silence  ;  '  how  strange  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
should  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  brother !  How  small  the 
world  is  ! ' 

'Not  the  New  World,'  returned  the  new-comer  gravely. 
'  Here  in  England  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  wide  separation 
with  the  ocean.  In  America  it  is  not  so ;  though  on  the  same 
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continent,  those  who  wish  to  meet  are  often  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  thousands  of  miles  of  land-travel.  Even  that,  of  course,  can 
be  surmounted  by  those  who  have  long  purses ;  but  that  has, 
unfortunately,  not  been  the  case  with  my  friends.  No  one  knows 
what  poverty  is  who  has  not  been  in  a  strange  land  cut  off  from 
all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him  by  the  want  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars.' 

Lord  Cheribert  and  Grace  involuntarily  exchanged  glances. 
( You  know  what  I  told  you,'  his  half-laughing  look  seemed  to 
say,  *  of  the  great  convenience  of  ready  money.'  '  You  know  what 
I  told  you,'  her  grave  eyes  seemed  to  say,  <  of  the  selfishness  of 
those  who  lavish  great  possessions  upon  their  pleasures,  when  so 
many  souls  as  well  as  bodies  are  in  actual  need.' 


CHAPTER   XXL 

A    DIFFICULT    POSITION. 

THERE  was  fine  weather  on  the  river  that  year,  which  makes  all 
the  difference — except  to  fishermen,  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
rain,  or  even  like  it — to  those  who  live  by  the  river. 

Elm  Place  was  a  very  bower  of  delight  so  far  as  nature  could 
make  it  so.  Unfortunately,  human  nature  occasionally  stepped  in 
and  stained  the  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Agnes  and  Philippa,  for  some  reason  which  Grace  could  not 
comprehend,  were  at  daggers  drawn,  or  at  all  events  very  loosely 
sheathed.  They  no  longer  agreed  even  in  abusing  their  dead 
father  ;  it  was  a  topic  not  indeed  exhausted,  but,  as  it  seemed,  in 
abeyance.  Mr.  Eoscoe  was  their  only  bond  of  union  ;  his  personal 
influence  was  always  exerted  in  favour  of  peace,  but  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  it.  They  each  appealed  to  him, 
against  one  another :  but  Philippa  the  most  urgently.  '  Agnes' 
conduct,  Edward,'  she  would  say  to  him,  'is  becoming  intoler- 
able ;  not  an  hour  goes  by  in  which  she  does  not  insult  me  by 
words  or  gesture.' 

'  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  !  '  he  would  reply  contemptuously. 
*  What  does  it  really  matter  ?  You  can  surely  afford  to  bear  with 
her  infirmities.' 

'  You  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  natural  weaknesses,  the 
infirmities  of  age.' 
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*  Well,  perhaps  they  are,'  he  answered  with  a  smile ;    and 
neither  the  words  nor  the  smile  displeased  her.     '  You  must  be 
patient,  Philippa ;  you  are  not  the  only  person  who  has  to  suffer. 
To  quarrel  with  your  sister  just  now  would  be  your  ruin.   You  can 
always  quarrel,  and  there  are  other  matters  which  are  more  press- 
ing.    It  is  most  important  to  get  Grace  off  our  hands  before  any- 
thing else  is  done.' 

1  That  is  not  so  easy  as  you  predicted.  She  likes  Lord  Cheri- 
bert,  but  not  well  enough  to  marry  him.  Her  liking  for  him  does 
not  grow.' 

*  Then  let  her  take  up  with  Sinclair.' 

'  Take  up,  indeed !  That  shows  the  value  you  place  on  a 
woman's  love,'  she  exclaimed  bitterly. 

'Nay,  nay,  you  know  better  than  that,'  he  replied  softly, 
4  The  phrase  was  a  coarse  one,  I  admit ;  but  seriously  it  seems  to 
me  that  Grace  is  leaning  towards  this  young  fellow  at  an  acuter1 
angle,  as  it  were,  than  she  leaned  to  the  other.  So  long  as  she 
falls  into  the  arms  of  one  of  them,  it  is  no  matter  which.' 

'  How  hard  you  are,  Edward  !  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  everything  is  a  matter  of  calculation  with  you ;  that 
love  is  worth  nothing  in  your  eyes.' 

*  Not  even  a  risk  ?  '  he  put  in  gravely. 

'  I  don't  say  that,'  she  continued  less  vehemently.  '  But  it 
seems  it  is  not  worth  a  loss.' 

*  A  loss  ?     You  speak  as  if  the  matter  were  one  in  my  eyes 
in  which  love  was  in  one  scale   and  money  in  the  other,  and  that 
the  latter  weighed  down  the  former.     You  know  that  that  is  not 
the  case,  Philippa.' 

'  I  know  that  I  am  a  very  miserable  woman,'  she  answered  with 
a  sob. 

4  How  unreasonable  you  are  ! '  he  said  reprovingly  ;  '  it  is  not 
two  months  ago  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  your  imprudence 
—nay,  and  mine  too,  I  confess  it — was,  you  remember,  almost 
the  cause  of  our  undoing — 

*  Don't  speak  of  it,'  she  broke  in,  in  terrified  accents.     '  Re- 
member it  ?     Can  I  ever  forget  it  ? ' 

*  And  yet,  to  hear  you  now,  one  would  think  you  had  forgotten 
it.     I  say  that  when  that  happened  you  solemnly  promised  me 
it  should  be  the  last  of  our  risks ;  a  lesson  you  would  lay  to  heart, 
and  never  cease  to  remember  ;  that  henceforth  my  motto  should 
be  "  Patience,"  and  yours  should  be  "  Trust." ' 
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'  I  do  trust  you,'  she  answered  in  a  voice  half  choked  by  tears, 
*  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  you  well  know  ;  but  I  did  think 
that  when — when  our  circumstances  altered  there  would  be  no 
need  for  patience.' 

'  So  did  I,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  '  Again  you  speak, 
Philippa,  as  if  you  were  the  only  sufferer.  I  say  I  thought  so 
too ;  and  who  would  not  have  thought  so  ?  '  His  face  was  white 
with  passion,  and  he  clenched  his  hands  as  though  in  recollection 
of  some  grievous  wrong.  '  We  have  been  cruelly  treated,  you 
and  I :  but  it  cannot  last  for  ever.  If  our  freedom  does  not  come 
by  one  way,  it  will  come  by  another.  It  is  for  that  that  I  have 
been  waiting ;  though  hitherto,  it  is  true,  the  Fates  have  been 
against  us.  On  Grace's  marriage,  remember,  we  should  have 
much  more  to  work  with.' 

4  More  money  ?  What  do  we  want  with  money  ?  '  she  inquired 
passionately.  '  I  hate  the  very  name  of  money.' 

'  Still  it  is  a  necessary  evil,'  he  answered  drily.  '  You  do  not 
wish  your  sister  Agnes  to  inherit  the  whole  of  your  father's 
property,  I  suppose  ?  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  her  for  the 
scraps  she  might  throw  to  you  out  of  her  abundance.  You  would 
not  like  to  be  patronised  by  her  as  a  poor  relation.' 

'  I  should  not  indeed,'  she  answered  vehemently ;  the  fire  in 
her  eyes,  the  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  impatient  beat  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground,  showed  how  little  she  would  like  it. 

'  Then  let  Trust  and  Patience  be  our  mottoes  for  a  little  longer. 
Everything  comes  to  them  who  wait.' 

Thus,  time  after  time,  did  Edward  Eoscoe  stave  off  the  ques- 
tion '  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?  '  from  Philippa  Tremenhere.  It 
was  a  difficult  task,  but  not  so  difficult  as  to  answer  the  same 
inquiry  from  her  elder  sister. 

Agnes  was  far  bolder  than  Philippa,  because  her  position,  as 
she  thought,  was  assured.  She  could  hardly  call  Philippa  a  chit  of 
a  girl,  but  she  regarded  her  absurd  attachment  for  Mr.  Eoscoe 
much  as  if  she  were  one.  It  was  a  mere  foolish  fancy,  which 
one  word  of  outspeaking  on  her  own  part  would  burst  like  the 
pricking  of  a  bubble ;  but  unhappily  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  it. 

4 1  am  sick  and  tired,  Edward,  of  Philippa's  silly  fluttering 
about  you  like  a  moth  about  a  candle,'  she  would  say,  with  angry 
impatience. 

*  And  do  you  suppose  7  am  not  sick  and  tired  of  it  too  ? ' 
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would  be  his  bitter  rejoinder.  *  You  only  suffer  from  it,  remember, 
at  second  hand.' 

'  That  is  all  nonsense,'  she  replied  sharply  ;  '  a  man  never  dis- 
likes seeing  a  woman  make  a  fool  of  herself  for  his  sake  ;  but  it 
drives  the  woman  who  loves  him  to  distraction.' 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  you  say  so,  Agnes.  You  should  have 
more  self-restraint — I  had  almost  said  self-respect — if  not  for 
your  sake  for  mine.' 

'  It  is  for  neither  of  our  sakes,  sir,  that  you  use  such  argu- 
ments,' she  answered,  hardly,  'but  merely  for  the  desire  of  gain.' 

Agnes  Tremenhere's  temper  was  naturally  what  is  termed 
'  short,'  and  for  the  moment  she  had  lost  it ;  otherwise  she  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  utter  such  a  home  truth  to  the  only  man 
on  earth  of  whom  she  stood  in  fear.  The  effect  of  it  recalled  her 
to  her  senses,  though  what  she  thought  its  consequence  was  far 
less  serious  than  it  really  was.  Mr.  Ivoscoe  turned  his  back  upon 
her,  not  as  she  imagined  in  high  offence,  but  to  conceal  the 
expression  of  unquenchable  hate  which  he  knew,  despite  his 
powers  of  self-control,  his  face  would  reveal  to  her.  If  he  could 
have  killed  her  by  a  look,  he  would  have  looked  at  her.  Nothing, 
save  that  it  was  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  could  excuse  the 
hiss  that  passed  through  his  teeth, '  Hell  cat ! '  Fortunately  it  was 
uttered  as  '  an  aside,'  but  the  involuntary  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  his  back — the  unmistakable  index  of  extreme  fear  or 
rage — did  not  escape  her  attention. 

4 1  did  not  mean  that,  Edward,'  she  exclaimed  hurriedly :  *  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  was  the  pained  reply.  He  had  turned  round 
now,  and  was  regarding  her  with  reproachful  amazement,  such  as 
some  domestic  pet,  unconscious  of  wrongdoing,  might  exhibit 
when  struck  by  its  mistress. 

*  Heaven   forbid  that  I   should  grudge  you,'  she  continued 
tenderly, '  whatever  you  may  need  in  that  way  !     But  you  set  too 
great  a  store  on  it.     What  is  wealth  compared  with  happiness  ! ' 

*  True,  but  why  should  it  not  be  combined  with  happiness  ?  ' 
he  replied  persuasively.      'There  are  few  men  worthy  of  you, 
Agnes ;  there  is  no  man,  deserving  to  be  called  a  man,  who  for 
the  sake  of  such  happiness  as  you  speak  of  would  be  your  ruin.' 

4  It  is  not  a  question  of  ruin,'  she  answered  doggedly.  She 
had  come  to  herself  as  quickly  as  he  had  come  to  what  he  wished 
her  to  believe  was  himself. 
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{ It  is  a  question,  however,  of  whether  you  should  recklessly 
give  up  a  huge  fortune  to  swell  that  which  Philippa  already 
possesses.  We  must  have  patience,  Agnes.' 

'That  is  a  text  from  which  you  are  always  preaching;  you 
promised  me  that  at  a  certain  time  there  should  be  an  end 
of  that  sermon;  and  the  time  is  past,  and  still  I  find  you 
preaching.' 

'Because  the  tree  does  not  bring  forth  its  expected  fruit, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  curse  the  tree.  I  mean  you  to 
have  what  in  common  justice  should  be  your  own,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day.  If  I  did  what  you  wish  you  would  not  thank 
me  for  it,  though  you  think  you  would.  How  would  you  endure 
to  live  on  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  while  Philippa  had  her  tens  of 
thousands  ? ' 

'  She  would  not  be  happy,'  she  answered  gravely. 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  key  of  it  all,'  he  replied  contemptuously. 
'  You  wish  me  to  sell  your  rightful  inheritance  for  a  mess  of 
pottage — the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  the  humiliation  and 
disappointment  of  your  sister.  You  may  see  that  yet,  but  it  must 
be  from  a  standpoint  above  her  and  not  below.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  matter  than  you,  Agnes  ;  I  am  not 
blinded  by  prejudice.' 

'  So  it  seems,'  she  replied  bitterly. 

'  Thank  you.  I  hope  that  is  another  of  the  things  which  you 
say  without  knowing  what  you  say.  It  is  idle  to  argue  with  you 
while  you  are  in  this  state.  Let  us  go  in.'  They  were  walking 
on  what  was  called  '  the  camp  shed  ' — the  terrace  paved  with 
wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and  overhanging  the  river.  He 
made  a  movement  as  though  he  would  go  up  to  the  house,  but 
she  clutched  his  arm. 

<  Stay — I  am  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ? ' 

'  Have  patience.  That  is  all  that  is  left  for  us  both,  for  the 
present.  Time  is  on  our  side,  and  righting  in  our  favour.  Grace 
is  falling  in  love  with  Walter  Sinclair.' 

'  It  is  very  foolish  of  her ;  Lord  Cheribert  would  be  far  the 
better  match.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  women  are  foolish.  However,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  She  has  the  same 
contempt  for  riches  that  you  have  persuaded  yourself  you  enter- 
tain ;  but  in  her  case  it  is  genuine.  She  will  marry,  and  perhaps 
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be  happy  on  a  little,  while  we  reap  the  fruits  of  her  moderation. 
That  will  be  one  obstacle  removed  from  our  path.' 

<  And  Philippa  ?  ' 

'  Well,  of  course  that  will  be  more  difficult.  If  it  were  anyone 
else  I  should  propose  a  compromise.' 

4 1  don't  understand  you.'  She  spoke  with  something  more 
than  gravity;  with  all  her  faults  Agnes  Tremenhere  was  an 
honest  woman,  and  though  she  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
meaning,  it  was  not  so. 

'  Do  you  think  that  I  propose  to  rob  your  sister  ?  '  he  returned 
sharply.  The  flush  upon  his  cheek  was  genuine  enough,  but  it 
was  not  caused  by  virtuous  indignation,  as  she  imagined ;  he  was 
furious  at  her  scruples,  or  rather  at  his  having  proposed  to  her  a 
shameful  course  of  action  which  it  was  now  clear  to  him  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  he  had  almost  shown  his  hand 
to  her  in  vain. 

She  was  frightened  at  his  vehemence,  as  he  had  intended  her 
to  be ;  but  she  was  still  in  doubt — as  she  well  might  be — as  to 
the  motive  of  the  compromise,  since,  it  seemed  it  was  not  a 
proposal  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences. 

'  What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  if  circumstances  had  been 
different  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  all  three  to  have 
combined  together  to  make  the  iniquitous  provisions  of  your 
father's  will  null  and  void.  There  would  have  been  no  harm  in 
that,  I  suppose.  Justice,  if  not  law,  would  have  been  on  our  side 
in  a  plan,  for  instance,  whereby  you  all  three  married  and  yet  by 
mutual  agreement  kept  your  own.' 

She  nodded  in  acquiescence ;  then  added,  with  a  sigh,  *  But 
then  there  is  Philippa.' 

1  Just  so ;  with  her — as  I  was  about  to  say  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  so  very  unnecessarily — no  compromise  is  possible.' 

'  It  is  most  shameful  that  it  should  be  so,'  exclaimed  Agnes 
passionately. 

'  Still  so  it  is.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  don't  care  two 
straws  about  her ;  but  I  own  that  I  am  afraid  of  her.  A  jealous 
woman — whether  she  has  any  right  to  be  so  or  not — is  a  very 
dangerous  enemy.' 

Who  looked  at  Agnes  Tremenhere  at  that  moment  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Her  freckled  face  was  livid,  her  lips 
white,  with  jealous  hate. 

4  Let  the  shameful  creature  do  her  worst ! '  she  cried. 
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*  By  all  means ;  but  not  to  us?  he  answered  quietly.     *  She 
will  find  me  a  match  for  her,  in  one  sense  at  all  events.     Listen 
to  me.     When  Grace  is  married,  it  is  probable  that  things  will 
be  even  worse  at  home  than  they  are ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  things  must  be  worse  before  they  are  better.     Philippa 
and  you  will  have  to  part.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  glow  of  joy.  '  I  see ;  but  not 
you  and  I,  Edward  ?  ' 

'  Or,  if  we  do,  it  will  be  only  for  a  little  time,  and  in  order  to 
be  united  for  ever.  What  we  must  do  is  to  persuade  Mrs.  Linden 
to  take  her.' 

*  She  will  never  do  that ;  you  would  have  to  get  Philippa's 
consent  to  go  to  her.     They  hate  one  another.' 

'You  leave  that  to  me,'  he  answered  confidently,  taking  her 
hand  in  his  and  tenderly  stroking  it. 

'  They  will  see  us  from  the  house,'  she  murmured  appre- 
hensively, but  without  withdrawing  her  hand.  His  touch  was 
delightful  to  her ;  it  had  the  soothing  charm  of  the  ( pass '  of  the 
mesmerist ;  and  it  was  so  very,  very  seldom  that  he  allowed 
himself  even  so  small  a  privilege. 

'  Let  them,'  he  answered  defiantly.  Then,  dropping  her 
fingers  with  a  sigh,  he  added,  'No,  you  are  right,  Agnes;  we 
cannot  be  too  prudent.  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head,  but  it  must 
ripen.  In  the  meantime,  encourage  Sinclair,  if  you  think  he  is 
the  surest  card  to  play.  He  is  a  fisherman  ;  ask  him  to  come  up 
to  Cumberland  next  month  and  try  the  Kill.' 

'  But  Lord  Cheribert  tells  me  he  is  coming.' 

'  No  matter ;  let  them  both  come.  Perhaps  Philippa  will 
take  the  rejected  one,'  and  he  laughed  softly. 

But  Agnes  gave  no  answering  smile ;  it  was  a  subject  that 
had  no  touch  of  humour  for  her,  though  she  liked  his  laughing. 

'  We  must  keep  her  in  good  humour  as  well  as  we  can,'  he 
went  on  cheerfully ;  '  you  must  not  mind  my  being  civil  to  her. 
It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  her  in  the  end.' 

That  was  naturally  a  subject  for  congratulation,  but  Agnes 
Treinenhere's  face  did  not  display  it;  she  did  not  like  the 
prospect  of  those  occasional  civilities. 

'  When  you  talk  to  me,  Edward,'  she  said  piteously,  '  I  always 
feel  for  the  time  persuaded ;  but  when  you  are  not  talking  to  me 
— and,  above  all,  when  you  are  talking  to  her — I  am  a  very 
miserable  woman.  I  can't  bear  it  much  longer ;  I  can't,  indeed.' 
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4  Much  longer  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bear  it,  Agnes,'  lie 
answered  gravely ;  '  once  more  I  say  to  you,  have  patience.  It 
is  five  o'clock  ;  they  are  all  coming  down  from  the  hill  yonder. 
Go  in  and  make  the  tea.' 

She  left  him,  and  he  entered  an  arbour  at  the  extremity  of 
the  camp  shed  and  sat  down.  His  face  was  pale,  and  the  dew 
stood  upon  his  forehead.  He  had  had  a  very  trying  time  with 
her,  but  that  was  not  the  reason  of  his  emotion,  or  why  he 
trembled  in  every  limb.  Nor  was  it  the  plan  he  had  told  her  he 
was  devising  for  ridding  them  of  Philippa ;  for  in  truth  he  had 
had  no  plan :  that  was  but  a  device  for  gaining  time.  It  was 
only  a  thought  that  had  crossed  his  mind  during  his  late  inter- 
view— at  the  moment  when  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  his 
companion — and  which  now  that  he  was  left  alone  came  back  to 
him;  but  it  was  a  very  terrible  thought,  born  of -hate  and  rage, 
and  nourished  by  disappointment  and  despair ;  it  shook  his  very 
soul  within  him. 

He  lit  a  cigar,  but  the  gentle  weed  brought  none  of  its 
wonted  dreams  and  oblivious  consolations ;  if  it  brought  dreams 
at  all,  they  were  nightmares,  and  made  his  own  society  so  intoler- 
able that  after  a  whiff  or  two  he  flung  the  cigar  into  the  river, 
and  sought  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  forget 
them.  But  he  did  not  forget  them  even  them ;  the  dreadful 
thought  which  had  moved  him  so  was  an  unbidden  guest  at  that 
five-o'clock  tea. 

(7i>  "be  continued.) 
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FROM  Druidical  times  to  the  present  day  the  apple-tree  has  been 
a  marked  object  in  an  English  landscape.  Around  it  has  gathered 
a  mass  of  folk-lore,  rugged  ballads,  and  quaint  sayings  which  are 
as  windows  through  which  we  may  look  upon  a  simple  folk  as  they 
actually  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being  in  times  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  thing  but  mental  or  literary  vision.  In  many  counties,  but  more 
particularly  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  the  cult  of  the  apple 
has  for  centuries  been  a  source  of  livelihood  for  the  peasant  class ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  crop  upon  which  their  simple  creature 
comforts  depended  should  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
their  thoughts  and  given  birth  to  much  weighty  talk  at  the  village 
parliament — some  '  Mistletoe  Bough ' — or  ia  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  at  the  ingle-side. 

Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  apple  crop  accounts  for  many 
customs  which  may  be  either  survivals  of  pagan  sacrifices  to  Ceres 
or  the  original  outcome  of  the  superstition  so  deeply  embedded  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  medineval  '  hind.'  In  Dorset,  so  lately  as  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  the  family  of  the  apple-grower  would  proceed 
on  Twelfth  Night  to  the  orchard  and,  flinging  hot  cider  over  the 
'  premier  '  tree,  place  a  spicy  cake,  previously  dipped  in  cider, 
in  the  branching  fork.  In  the  western  counties,  and  indeed  in 
others,  such  as  Hereford  and  Sussex,  the  village  boys  would  gather 
round  the  orchards  and  '  worsle,'  or  sing  wassail,  to  the  trees. 
Even  old  Herrick,  who  was  more  simple  than  some  are  disposed 
to  think,  joins  with  the  common  folk  in  their  '  service  of  song '  to 
the  apple-trees,  and  sings  : 

More  or  lesse  fruit  they  will  bring- 
As  you  do  give  them  wassailing. 

That  some  sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  apple 
is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  English  is  obvious  from  the  many 
customs  current  among  the  Germans  to  this  day.  Among  others, 
there  is  that  eminently  diplomatic  practice  of  leaving  a  few  apples 
hanging  on  each  tree,  as  a  delicate  bribe  to  the  good  fairy  to  look 
after  the  next  year's  crop.  But,  coming  back  to  England,  there 
are  the  «  christening '  of  the  apple-trees,  the  <  throwing '  of  the 
apples,  and  a  score  and  more  of  such  ceremonies^  into  which  we 
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have  now  no  time  to  pry ;  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  them  as  showing 
in  how  large  a  measure  a  good  or  bad  apple-harvest  affected  the 
village  communities  of  our  fair  western  counties.  Nowadays  the 
*  ways  of  eld  '  stand  a  poor  chance  of  life,  and  few  apple-growers 
even  remember  the  quaint  courtesies  of  their  forbears  to  this 
source  of  wealth.  Yet  the  tree  and  its  crop  have  lost  nothing  in 
importance,  but  rather  gained.  For,  unfortunately,  money  seems 
particularly  needed  just  as  it  is  becoming  scarce ;  and  the  wants 
of  the  villager — again  unfortunately — are  growing  in  bulk  day  by 
day,  pari  passu  with  the  brand-new  walls  of  the  local  Board 
School,  and  the  stucco  fronts  of  the  no  longer  remote  railway 
station.  The  apple-crop,  as  convertible  into  coin,  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  rural  statistics,  and  the  sturdy  '  Darzet ' 
labourer  looks  to  pay  his  rent,  and  much  more,  with  his  orchard, 
just  as  Pat,  in  the  sister  isle,  once  managed  to  with  his  pig. 

In  Dorset,  anyone  who  has  broken  off  from  the  high  road  to 
thread  the  lanes  which  everywhere  pierce  the  rolling  meadows — 
lanes  narrow  and  deep  and  overhung  with  tree  and  bush  and 
briar — can  bear  testimony  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  orchards. 
I  have  passed  through  many  a  sequestered  village,  every  single 
house  of  which  had  an  apple  orchard  attached  to  it.  When  one 
comes  suddenly  on  such  a  spot  in  spring-time,  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  deeply  striking.  Out  of  a  perfect  jungle  of  red  and  pink 
and  white  apple-blossoms — hiding  the  gray  mosses  and  gnarled 
branches  of  the  trees — rise  the  purpling  thatch  or  glowing  tiles 
which  roof  the  sandstone  cottages.  Behind  each  cottage,  in  a 
lean-to  shed,  there  stands  one,  and,  maybe,  two  and  more  hogs- 
heads of  prime  cider,  purer  than  any  wine  and  far  more  whole- 
some. And  near  the  cellar  there  is  the  mill-house,  thatched  and 
built  of  timber,  where  the  garnered  harvest  of  the  orchard  is  con- 
verted into  the  nectar  of  the  natives.  And  if  you  doubt  its  popu- 
larity, you  have  only  to  saunter  into  the  low  stone-flagged  kitchen 
of  the  village  inn  at  nightfall,  and  sample  the  '  drinks  '  which  the 
guests  of  mine  host  demand,  watching  the  while  the  infinite  gusto 
with  which  they  bury  their  honest  faces  in  the  blue  china  mug, 
sacred  to  the  use  of  cider. 

In  spring-time,  when  the  apple-trees  are  blossoming,  I  have 
said  that  a  walk  along  the  lanes  of  Dorset — and  West  Dorset 
particularly — is  indeed  a  continual  feast  to  the  eye,  orchard 
following  orchard  in  rapid  sequence  and  with  an  almost  bewilder- 
ing blaze  of  blossom.  To  the  stranger  in  those  parts  every  tree 
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bears  much  the  same  sort  of  blossom,  but  in  reality  there  is  great 
variety,  and  to  the  tutored  eye  each  different  hue  indicates  the 
species  of  apple  into  which  it  will  mature.  Those  fair  white 
blossoms,  for  instance,  will  in  time  become  the  apples  known  as 
4  Buttermilks,' '  White  sours,'  and '  Cuppings.'  These  red  blossoms 
are  '  Mother-apples,'  '  Sir  Johns,'  and  '  Grabs  ' — not  '  Crabs  ' — in 
embryo.  The  '  Best-bearers,'  which  make  the  choicest  cider, 
blossom  into  pink,  and  other  kinds,  again,  have  a  variegated 
bloom.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  an  orchard  is  found  con- 
taining all,  or  even  nearly  all,  these  varieties ;  by  far  the  most 
common  trees  are  those  which  are  best  suited  for  making  cider, 
and,  consequently,  the  tree  known  as  the  '  Best-bearer,'  with  its 
beautiful  pink  blossom,  is  seen  everywhere  in  large  numbers. 
Then  come  the  '  Sour-streaked,'  '  Streaky  Grabs,'  and  the  '  Cap  of 
Liberty.'  The  fruit  of  the  '  Best-bearer'  is  red  and  sweet;  '  Grab' 
apples  are  green,  and  the  '  Cap  of  Liberty '  red  and  sour  and  of 
medium  size.  They  are  all  valuable  from  a  cider  point  of  view, 
and,  remembering  their  difference  from  the  commoner  kinds,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  judge  the  quality  of  an  orchard  by  simply  looking 
at  it  in  full  bloom. 

It  is  an  old  saying  among  Dorsetshire  folk  that  an  apple-tree 
is  '  up  and  down  in  a  man's  life,'  and,  like  many  country  proverbs, 
it  is  true,  because  it  is  based  on  observation  and  experience.  An 
apple-tree  is  transplanted,  as  a  sapling,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
orchard  at  five  or  six  years  of  age.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards 
it  will  begin  to  bear,  and  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  it  will 
produce  as  much  as  a  sack  of  apples.  This  yield  will  gradually 
increase  till  the  tree  is  some  thirty  years  old,  when  it  may  be  said 
to  be  in  its  prime.  At  this  age  the  average  yield  in  a  fair  season 
will  be  about  four  sacks,  but  some  trees  will  have  on  their  boughs 
as  many  as  seven  and  eight  sacks,  which,  when  converted  into 
cider,  would  produce  two  hogsheads.  Four  sacks  of  apples  can 
always  be  trusted  to  make  a  hogshead  of  cider.  As  the  age  of 
the  apple-tree  approaches  the  ordinary  limit  of  a  man's  life,  its 
power  of  bearing  decreases,  and  at  length  it  becomes  almost 
sterile.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  for  I  know  of  a  tree  in 
a  Dorsetshire  orchard,  which  bore,  when  eighty  years  of  age,  as 
many  as  eight  sacks  of  apples.  Instances  of  extreme  fertility  in 
old  age  are  therefore  not  unknown,  but  they  are  rare,  and,  as  in 
the  case  I  quote,  phenomenal.  The  truth  of  the  old  saying 
remains,  and  when  the  apple-tree  has  reached  the  age  of  three- 
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score  years  and  ten  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  valueless  for 
market  purposes  and  as  cumbering  the  ground. 

An  apple-orchard  is  the  cause  of  more  anxiety  than  labour  to 
its  proprietor.  When  once  the  trees  reach  the  age  of  bearing1, 
they  are  usually  left  to  their  own  sweet — or  sour — will.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  world  that  much  heavier  crops  might  be  obtained 
if  a  judicious  system  of  manuring  were  introduced.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  peasant  proprietor  or  occupier  does  absolutely 
nothing  towards  this,  save  occasionally  running  a  few  pigs  in  the 
orchard.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  better  for  an  orchard  than  pig- 
manure,  and  if  the  practice  were  general  and  more  consistently 
carried  out,  considerable  advantage  would  be  reaped.  But  anything 
— household  waste,  even  soap-sud?,  will  do  good  and  bear  interest. 
In  the  matter  of  soil  slight  difficulty  is  experienced  ;  for  while 
heavy  clay  is  the  best  for  maturing  the  tree,  a  black  loam  will 
generally  bring  a  greater  yield  of  fruit.  Again,  the  '  Best-bearer' 
will  thrive  most  in  heavy  clay,  and  '  Grabs  ' — the  second-best  cider- 
apple — in  loam.  The  selection  of  a  site  for  an  orchard,  therefore, 
is  a  fairly  easy  matter,  and,  owing  to  there  being  little  doubt  on 
the  subject,  so  is  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  tree.  It  is  the 
value  or  extent  of  the  crop  that  is  so  uncertain :  so  much  depends 
on  the  weather,  or  blight,  or  wind  and  storm,  that,  like  the 
farmer,  the  apple-grower  is  always  anxious,  and  perhaps  too 
frequently  grumbling. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  orange  or  lemon,  the  apple-tree  is  planted 
near  the  surface.  Some  growers  even  plant  upon  the  actual 
surface  and  heap  up  mould  about  the  roots.  But  the  usual  plan 
is  to  cut  out  a  circular  hollow,  having  a  flat  bottom,  varying  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  depth.  The  tree  soon  grips  the  earth,  for 
the  roots  spread  out  horizontally  and  ramify  with  wonderful  speed, 
and  a  single  root  from  the  centre  of  the  trunk  extends  downward 
in  a  vertical  line  and  rivets  the  tree  as  it  were  to  the  soil.  In 
Dorsetshire  these  roots  are  called  '  mores,'  and  the  vertical  one 
the  '  spillmore.'  This  '  spillmore  '  strikes  so  deeply  that,  when  a 
tree  is  blown  down  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  falls  from  decay, 
the  '  spillmore  '  is  more  generally  broken  than  uprooted.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  planted  to  the  acre  at 
a  distance  of  some  eighteen  feet  from  each  other.  Once  planted, 
they  are  allowed  to  mature  without  the  intervention  of  labour  or 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  and,  though  absolutely  uncultured,  an 
orchard  will  often  pass  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  youth  and 
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arrive  at  manhood,  or  full-bearing,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
weakling.  In  fact,  the  returns  from  an  orchard  are  so  far  ahead 
of  the  cost  or  trouble,  that  many  men  who  are  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture, and  ladies  who  are  incapable  of  labour,  would  do  well 
when  seeking  a  pleasant  country  home  to  include  an  orchard 
among  its  essentials.  It  would  more  than  pay  the  rent  of  many 
a  charming  old-fashioned  rambling  house,  half  cottage  and  half 
grange,  in  which  gentlepeople  of  reduced  means  frequently  find  a 
delightful  retirement. 

The  gathering  season  begins  in  September  and  lasts  till  the 
end  of  October.  During  the  first  few  weeks  the  '  windfalls  '- 
those  apples  that  are  blown  clown  by  the  wind — are  collected  and 
heaped  up  in  the  orchard.  Later  on,  the  actual  gathering  takes 
place.  The  men  lay  hold  of  the  boughs  and  shake  them  with  all 
their  might,  or  strike  them  with  long  poles  in  order  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  the  ground.  If  any  of  the  apples  are  intended  for  eating 
or  cooking  they  are  picked,  as  the  shaking-down  process  bruises 
and  blackens  the  skin.  As  the  crop  falls,  women  and  children  are 
busily  occupied  in  collecting  and  heaping  it.  Apples  are  heaped 
on  the  ground  because  by  this  means  they  become  riper  and 
softer.  Small  heaps  are  preferred  to  large,  as  the  chance  of 
rotting  is  minimised  if  the  air  has  ready  access  to  the  fruit,  At 
the  same  time,  however,  many  advocate  storing  in  dry  airy  lofts 
in  preference  to  heaping  in  the  orchard.  The  invasion  of  slugs 
and  the  large  red  worms  known  among  the  country  folk  as  '  ingle- 
dogs  '  is  thereby  avoided  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  non- 
possession  of  such  lofts  compels  the  apple-grower  to  follow  the 
old  usage  of  heaping  in  the  open  air. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  and  throughout  December  the 
apples  are  taken  in  and  converted  into  cider.  This  is  not  done  all 
at  once,  but  in  batches  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  gathered. 
The  cider-maker  prefers  to  have  had  his  apples  heaped  for  five  or 
six  weeks  before  he  attempts  to  crush  them,  as  the  cider  is  softer 

less  '  sharp,'  as  the  saying  is— and  its  colour  better  if  the  apples 

have  been  allowed  to  lie  that  time. 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  process  of  making  cider.  The 
machine  itself  requires  some  description  in  order  that  the  method 
may  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  practically  composed  of  two 
parts— the  mill,  which  cuts  up  the  apples,  and  the  press,  which 
crushes  the  juice  out  of  them.  The  mill  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary 
chaff-cutter— that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  rollers,  armed  with 
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blades,  set  in  motion  by  a  handle  and  rendered  more  easy  and 
constant  in  their  action  by  a  large  balancing  wheel  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  handle.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  wooden  bin  into 
which  the  apples  are  poured,  and  below  is  a  trough  of  the  same 
material  for  the  reception  of  the  chips  and  pulp.  The  rollers, 
which  are  two  in  number,  are  generally  of  iron,  and  revolve  in 
opposite  directions.  The  blades  cut  up  the  apples,  and  they  are 
kept  clean  by  ingeniously  arranged  scrapers  on  either  side.  With 
the  exception  of  the  rollers  every  part  of  the  mill  and  the  press  with 
which  the  apples  come  in  contact  is  of  wood.  This  use  of  wood, 
to  the  exclusion  of  metal,  is  an  article  of  faith  with  cider-makers. 

The  press  consists  of  a  massive  oaken  beam  used  as  the  base 
or  '  underpiece,'  a  strong  oaken  tray  some  five  feet  square  which 
is  called  the  '  bed,'  and  on  which  the  apple  '  cheese '  is  erected. 
On  each  side  there  stands  a  huge  screw,  some  nine  feet  high, 
down  which  the  pressure-beam  (known  as  the  '  summer ')  travels. 
The  names  given  to  the  various  parts  are  curious  and  amusing. 
The  underpiece,  which  in  the  course  of  pressing  comes  in  for  its 
full  share  of  wet,  is  known  as  the  '  sailor,'  while  his  friend,  the 
pressure-beam  (an  immense  piece  of  oak),  which  is  up  in  the  dry, 
is  called  the  '  soldier.'  For  a  similar  reason  this  pressure-beam  is 
often  called  the  *  summer.'  The  square  slab  that  will  descend  on 
the  apples  and  is  directly  under  the  pressure-beam  is  known  in 
Dorsetshire  as  the  '  vollyer,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the 
'  follower,'  since  it  follows  the  apples  down  as  they  gradually 
disappear  under  pressure  to  form  liquor.  This  liquor  runs  out 
through  a  spout  or  shoot  in  the  front  of  the  '  bed '  into  a  large 
tub — the  '  trin  ' — placed  underneath.  In  Normandy  and  some 
other  districts  a  deep  stone  trough  or  '  chase '  is  substituted  for 
the  bed,  and  the  pressing  is  performed  by  a  stone-crusher,  called 
the  '  runner,'  which  fits  inside  the  trough  and  revolves  slowly  as 
it  descends. 

The  working  of  the  press  is  simple  enough.  Above  the 
pressure-beam  on  either  screw  is  a  circle  of  iron  having  three 
curled  projections,  for  all  the  world  like  horns,  which,  indeed,  they 
are  called.  Through  these  horns  handspikes  are  thrust,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  leverage  the  huge  pressure-beam  is  worked  slowly 
down  the  screws  and  upon  the  apples,  which  are  known  at  this 
stage  as  the  '  cheese.'  Great  force  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
but  the  maximum  pressure  required  in  cider-making  is  equal  to 
about  five  hundredweight.  Many  large  cider-makers  use  horse- 
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power  both  in  turning  the  mill  and  in  working  the  press,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man-power  mill 
and  press  are  universal,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  it  so,  as  it 
enables  nearly  every  apple-grower,  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 

farmer,  to  possess  his  own  machine  and  make  his  own  cider to 

be,  in  fact,  both  producer  and  manufacturer,  and  so  reap  the 
double  profit. 

About  a  hogshead  of  cider  is  made  at  a  time  by  the  presses  in 
general  use.  A  press  that  has  a  bed  five  feet  square  can  be  made 
to  receive  as  many  as  twelve  sacks  of  apples,  which  would  make 
three  hogsheads  of  cider.  But  it  is  more  generally  convenient  to 
make  one  hogshead  at  a  time.  The  first  making  of  the  season  is 
a  great  event.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bustle  going  on  about  the 
house,  and  the  small  barn  in  which  the  process  takes  place  is 
sometimes  inconveniently  crowded  by  friends  and  neighbours  who 
might  be  a  help  were  they  not  a  hindrance.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
no  lack  of  assistance,  for  the  good  simple  people  help  one  another, 
each  in  turn,  in  cider-making,  as  in  other  things.  In  a  village 
community  the  practice  of  reciprocity  is  as  simple  as  it  is  con- 
venient, and  they  daily  do  for  others  what  they  expect  and  know 
others  will  do  for  them. 

The  apples  are  first  put  into  the  bin  of  the  mill,  and  then  cut 
and  crushed  by  the  bladed  rollers.  As  the  fruit  is  resolved  into 
chips  and  pulp  it  drops  into  the  trough  below.  From  here  it  is 
taken  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  where  the  cheese  is  to  be  erected. 
The  setting-up  of  this  cheese  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  is  about  four  feet  square,  and  ultimately  about  three  feet  high. 
But  it  only  rises  to  that  height  gradually.  The  apple-chips  are 
carefully  placed  in  solid  mass  on  the  four-feet  square,  till  they 
are  about  four  inches  high.  Then  new  reeds  are  laid,  side  by 
side  and  almost  touching,  diagonally  across  the  apples.  Another 
four-inch  layer  of  apples  follows,  and  again  more  reeds — this  time 
so  placed  as  to  be  diagonally  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  former  reeds  were  laid.  This  is  called  ( binding  the  cheese,' 
and  it  certainly  has  a  most  remarkable  effect.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  prevents  the  heap  of  apples  from  falling  abroad  when  heavy 
pressure  is  put  upon  them.  And  so  it  goes  on — a  layer  of  apple- 
chips  and  a  layer  of  reeds  succeeding  one  another  at  regular 
intervals,  till  the  required  quantity  of  apples  has  been  used,  and 
the  cheese  has  been  built.  If  the  apples  are  fresh  and  firm  the 
cheese  is  naturally  higher  than  if  they  were  soft. 
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Now  comes  the  pressing.  Handspikes  are  thrust  between  the 
horns  above  the  pressure-beam,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of 
many  a  jest  and  old-fashioned  song,  the  great  oak  beam  slowly 
descends  upon  the  apples.  As  the  '  vollyer  ' — the  square  slab 
that  is  fixed  to  the  beam  and  destined  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  cheese — approaches  its  purpose,  all  eyes  are  intent  on 
seeing  how  the  erection  stands  the  pressure.  This  is  the  moment 
when  the  making  of  the  cheese  is  tested.  If  good,  it  will  remain 
firm ;  if  bad,  some  of  it — often  most  of  it — will  '  give  out,'  and 
the  whole  process  of  building  up  has  to  be  gone  over  again.  But 
as  a  rule  it  has  been  made  too  carefully  to  fail.  As  the  beam 
continues  to  descend,  and  the  '  vollyer '  to  follow  the  gradually 
compressing  cheese,  a  steady  stream  of  juice  begins  to  flow  from 
all  sides,  down  into  the  bed,  and  out  through  the  wooden  shoot 
into  the  tub  beneath.  By  degrees  the  walls  of  the  cheese  begin 
to  bulge  more  and  more,  and  '  paring '  becomes  necessary.  This 
consists  in  cutting  the  sides  of  the  cheese  away  till  they  are 
smooth  and  perpendicular,  and  in  placing  the  parings  on  the  top. 
Pressure  is  again  put  on,  and  the  juicy  stream  flows  down  as 
before.  Twice,  thrice,  and  even  oftener  has  the  cheese  to  be 
pared  before  all  is  done.  When  the  lowest  layer  has  been  pressed 
and  pressed  again,  and  the  last  few  drops  of  juice  have  trickled 
through  the  shoot,  the  levers  are  removed  from  the  horns,  and 
another  stage  in  the  process  of  cider-making  is  over. 

The  apple-juice  is  now  attended  to.  A  large  tub  is  placed 
near  the  *  trin,'  which  is  now  probably  well-nigh  full ;  and  by 
means  of  wooden  buckets,  wooden-hooped,  the  juice  is  poured 
from  one  tub  to  the  other,  through  a  large  hair- sieve.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
'  head '  has  risen  to  the  top,  and  with  it  any  impurities  that  may 
have  crept  in.  This  head,  which  is  about  two  inches  thick,  is 
carefully  skimmed  off.  In  warm  weather  the  head  is  frequently 
thicker,  and  rises  more  rapidly ;  while  in  cold  weather  there  may 
be  hardly  any  head  at  all.  After  another  interval  of  three  or  four 
days,  a  second  skimming  usually  takes  place.  Some  men  neglect 
this,  as  they  are  not  able  to  spare  the  necessary  time  for  each 
batch,  when  they  have  many  to  attend  to.  But  it  is  most 
advisable  to  have  a  second  skimming.  It  purifies  the  juice  and 
prevents  excessive  fermentation  in  the  barrels. 

A  few  days  after  this  skimming,  the  juice  is  poured  into  the 
barrel  and  becomes  cider.  And  now  ooraee  a  contested  point, 
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The  few  of  the  general  public  who  ever  drink  cider  insist  on 
having  it  sweet.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  more  wholesome 
qualities  of  the  maturer  liquor,  and  imagine  that  its  pungency  is 
as  inimical  to  their  health  as  it  is  unpleasing  to  their  uncultivated 
taste.  As  a  consequence,  they  begin  to  drink  cider  from  the 
moment  it  is  put  into  the  barrel.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
ought  to  know,  and  may  be  regarded  as  past-masters  in  cider- 
judging,  will  insist  on  its  being  kept  a  good  six  months  before 
allowing  it  to  be  tapped.  They  consider  it  to  be  hurtful  before  it 
has  fermented,  and  they  infinitely  prefer  the  sharp  taste  to  the 
sweet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  cider  is  sweetest  when  new ;  at  the 
age  of  three  months  it  becomes  slightly  acid,  and  at  six  or  seven 
months,  owing  to  a  considerable  formation  of  lactic  acid,  it  is 
sharp  enough  to  please  the  most  exacting  expert.  If,  however, 
the  cider  is  kept,  it  ought  to  be  racked ;  that  is,  drawn  off  and 
rebarrelled,  about  three  months  after  making.  The  impurities 
will  have  settled  into  grounds  by  that  time,  and  the  racking  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  purifying  process  in  the  manufacture. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cider  itself  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  no 
compliment  to  say  that  it  is  purer  than  some  other  liquor ;  there 
is  positively  no  liquor  that  can  in  any  way  approach  cider  in  its 
complete  purity.  Not  a  single  drop  of  water  or  alcohol,  not  a 
single  grain  of  chemical,  is  used  to  weaken  or  strengthen  and  in 
either  case  to  adulterate  cider.  It  is  nothing  but  the  pure  juice 
of  the  apple,  and  is  without  exception  entirely  free  from  any 
foreign  substance.  And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  as 
wholesome  as  it  is  pure. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  apple- 
growing  and  cider-making  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
Times  are  bad  all  round,  and  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to  put 
another  remunerative  iron  in  the  fire  may  be  found  useful.  I  am 
of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  possession  of  an  apple-orchard  is  the 
possession  of  a  small  mine  of  moderate  wealth.  For  example,  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  usual  rent  paid  for  an  apple  orchard  is  51.  or  61. 
per  acre.  Sometimes  it  is  less,  sometimes  more,  and  in  cases  of 
an  extremely  good  orchard,  I  have  known  as  much  as  IGl.  paid 
per  acre.  A  farmer,  however,  usually  pays  for  his  orchards  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  his  land ;  they  are  reckoned  with  it.  Now,  u 
tree  in  full  bearing  will  yield  as  many  as  four  sacks  of  apples,  or 
one  hogshead  of  cider.  But,  unfortunately,  an  orchard  is  not 
composed  entirely  of  such  trees,  Yet,  taking  old  with  young, 
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and  good  bearers  with  bad,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  put  down  the 
average  yield  in  a  fair  season  at  a  sack  a  tree.  Supposing  that 
there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  trees  to  the  acre,  this  would  make  a 
total  yield  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sacks,  or  about  thirty-seven 
hogsheads  of  cider  an  acre.  In  a  bad  season  one  is  unable  to 
reckon  by  any  rule,  for  there  may  be  partial  or  total  failure  of 
crop.  Apple-growers  only  look  for  a  good  season  every  other 
year,  as  it  is  notorious  that  apple-trees  seem  to  require  rest  in 
equal  proportion  to  work.  In  any  case,  an  average  of  thirty-seven 
hogsheads  of  cider  per  acre  may  be  expected  in  ordinarily  good 
seasons. 

For  what  can  the  producer  sell  his  cider  ?  is  naturally  the  next 
question.  Of  late,  prices  have  ruled  low,  but  no  one  need  sell 
cider  of  normal  quality  for  less  than  ll.  a  hogshead.  I  know  a 
peasant-proprietor  who,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  annually  made 
a  large  quantity  of  cider.  He  has  never  sold  fair  "cider  under  this 
price,  and  in  exceptional  years  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  thirty 
to  fifty  shillings  a  hogshead.  In  1888,  for  instance,  he  sold  several 
hogsheads  at  the  latter  price.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance.  Cider  made  from  the  *  first-fallings,'  the  *  windfalls,' 
and  from  unripe  fruit  will  seldom  fetch  more  than  fifteen  shillings, 
and  it  will  occasionally  drop  as  low  as  ten  shillings  per  hogshead. 
But  in  many  cases  this  is  the  result  of  the  careless  harvesting  of 
the  crop,  or  unskilful  manufacture  of  the  cider.  To  sum  up,  we 
find  that  the  rent  of  an  orchard  is  about  51.  an  acre;  and  from 
that  amount  of  land  the  gross  receipts  are  about  o5l.  in  fair 
seasons.  Against  this  has  to  be  set,  first,  the  prime  cost  of  the 
mill  and  press,  which  need  not  exceed  15^.,  and  of  the  barrels  and 
tubs  required  for  the  cider ;  and,  secondly,  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  making  the  cider.  With  regard  to  the  first  item,  the  chief 
thing  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  not  great,  and  that  it  can  be  paid 
off  by  the  profits  of  the  first  year,  if  it  be  ordinarily  favourable. 
As  to  the  second,  the  collecting  of  'windfalls  '  is  a  gradual  work, 
easily  performed  by  one  man,  or,  better  still,  by  two  or  three 
children.  The  final  ingathering  is  done  by  several  men,  who,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  generally  give  their  services  for  the  occasion 
on  the  understanding  that  the  proprietor  of  the  orchard  requites 
them  on  the  same  terms.  Wives  and  children  can  do  much  in  an 
orchard,  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  about  fruit-growing  of  any 
kind  that  a  woman  cannot  successfully  perform. 
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A     STORY     IN     TWO     PARTS. 
BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

PART   I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

SHE  was  not  altogether  French,  notwithstanding  her  name ;  in- 
deed, her  nationality  was  the  most  dubious  thing  in  the  world 
unless  any  assault  was  made  upon  either  of  the  countries  to 
which  she  owed  her  parentage.  She  had  a  way  of  thus  becoming 
intensely  English  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  intensely  French  the 
next,  the  latter,  perhaps,  with  still  greater  warmth  than  the 
former,  as  became  the  constitutional  difference  between  French  and 
English.  She  was  a  woman  in  the  full  fiower  and  prime  of  life, 
that  is,  approaching  thirty-five — a  period,  however,  at  which  few 
people  will  acknowledge  a  woman's  prime  to  be.  According  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  indeed,  beauty  has  begun  to  fade  at  this  period, 
when  it  ought  to  be  in  fullest,  gorgeous  flower.  There  are  some 
liberal  minds  which  will  confess  that  a  woman  who  is  married  is 
in  all  her  magnificence  at  this  age  ;  but  for  those  who  are  un- 
married it  is  always,  in  England  at  least,  considered  a  time  of  deca- 
dence. Thirty-five  means  fading — the  state  of  the  delaissce — the 
condition  of  the  old  maid.  Mademoiselle  had  come  to  this  age. 
She  had  been  a  governess  for  a  great  part  of  her  life,  since  she 
was  twenty  :  fifteen  long  years,  but  it  seemed  a  hundred  as  she 
looked  back  upon  it.  She  had  developed  in  that  time  from  a  raw 
girl — weeping  passionate  tears  over  a  great  many  things  which 
she  scarcely  noticed  now,  feeling  herself  abandoned,  miserable, 
left  in  the  background,  left  out  of  everything,  humiliated  in  her 
unaccustomed  position,  injured  by  life  and  all  that  happened  to 
her — into  a  rational,  calm  woman,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
the  path  she  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  tread,  and  had 
acquired  a  dignity  of  her  own  which  no  little  slights  or  scorn 
could  touch.  The  number  of  people  who  are  absolutely  unkind 
to  their  governesses  and  dependents  is  small,  and  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  a  comfortable 
position.  To  be  as  good,  or  perhaps  better,  than  your  employers 
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and  superiors — as  good  and  yet  so  very  much  worse  ;  to  live  in  P 
house,  and  yet  not  to  belong  to  it ;  to  sit  alone  and  hear  the 
echoes  of  life  going  on  all  round — sounds  of  voices,  of  doors 
opening  and  shutting,  of  people  coming  and  going,  which  you 
cannot  help  hearing,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with;  to  be 
contented  and  independent  alone,  not  showing  too  much  sym- 
pathy nor  too  much  zeal,  interfering  with  nothing,  making  no 
remark — can  anything  be  more  difficult  ?  A  woman  can  scarcely 
do  this  without  deteriorating  in  some  way ;  and  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  born  of  the  condition — its  most  common  develop- 
ment— a  state  i»  which  the  faculties  arc  on  the  alert  to  interpret 
all  the  echoes,  to  catch  at  every  whisper,  to  make  out  everything 
that  is  concealed  or  under  the  surface.  The  back  stairs  at  Court 
do  not  afford  an  edifying  sphere  of  study,  but  still  there  are 
notable  persons  coming  and  going,  and  a  faint  reflection  of 
history  in  their  chance  words  and  looks.  But  the  back  stairs  in 
an  ordinary  house,  in  Belgravia,  in  Bloomsbury,  in  the  suburban 
villas,  are  so  much  less  elevating  that  there  is  nothing  notable  or 
historical  in  them.  And  yet  how  can  a  woman,  all  alone  in  a 
schoolroom,  keep  from  hearing  what  floats  upward,  keep  from  that 
curiosity  which  all  human  creatures  share,  in  respect  to  the  people 
whom  she  is  meeting  every  day  ?  The  pitiful  little  records  that 
form  the  chief  interest  of  so  many  starved  and  impoverished  lives 
afford  often  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  in  existence.  And  the 
woman  who  is  able  to  resist  this  tendency  runs  the  risk  of  growing 
stoical,  cynical,  harsh  and  contemptuous.  A  girl  may  go  through 
a  few  years  of  it  without  suffering.  If  she  is  happy  at  the  end, 
and  is  able  to  live  her  own  life,  she  forgets  the  difficulties  of  the 
probation,  and  probably  the  strongest  feeling  in  her  mind  is  the 
sense  of  being  neglected,  justly  or  unjustly,  which  is  very  bitter  yet 
evanescent.  But  a  woman  who  goes  on  with  it  for  life  has  a  hard  lot. 
Mademoiselle  had  carried  on  this  profession  for  fifteen  years, 
and  she  had  no  prospect  but  to  continue  it  all  her  life.  It  had 
developed  in  her  a  sort  of  self-denied  and  reserved  quietude, 
which  was  strangely  out  of  accord  with  the  natural  vivacity  which 
she  had  inherited  from  her  French  father,  and  which  all  the 
subduing  influence  of  an  English  mother  had  not  brought  under. 
A  foreign  governess  is  so  much  worse  than  a  native  that  she  has 
not  even  possession  of  an  independent  and  distinctive  name.  Miss 
Smith  or  Miss  Jones  is  better  off  than  the  impersonal  Mademoi- 
selle or  Fraulein,  whose  title  is  generic  and  official,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  her  successor  with  an  indifference  to  any  individuality 
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in  it  which,  were  it  not  the  mere  growth  of  unthinking  custom, 
would  be  brutal.  Perhaps  the  ladies  thus  officially  addressed 
do  not,  among  their  many  grievances,  count  this;  but  the 
special  personage  of  whom  we  speak,  who  was  in  her  soul  a  very 
proud  woman,  and  possessed,  as  it  happened,  a  beau  nom,  a  fine, 
and  ancient,  and  high-sounding  name,  did  feel  it,  though  she 
was  one  who  never  owned  to  any  grievances,  nor  showed  her  dis- 
like of  any  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  English  politeness  in  deal- 
ing with  governesses.  Her  name  was  De  Castel-Sombre,  an  old 
name  of  Beam,  from  whence  her  family  came  :  but  her  father  had 
been  the  last  of  his  branch  of  the  house,  and  had  fallen  off  from  its 
spirit  by  becoming  an  artist,  which,  as  be  had  no  money  to  begin 
with,  had  cut  him  off  entirely  from  the  favour  of  the  noble  cousins 
who  might  have  helped  him  on  had  he  been  without  tastes  of  his 
own.  Mademoiselle's  pride,  therefore,  was  purely  visionary,  and 
had  nothing  vulgar  embodied  in  it.  It  was  the  refuge  of  a 
high  mind,  longing  for  everything  that  was  excellent,  yet  attached 
by  straitest  bonds  of  necessity  to  the  common  soil.  When  Mon- 
sieur de  Castel-Sombre  died  he  left  his  wife  with  scarcely  any 
money,  two  girls,  and  a  number  of  unsold  pictures,  for  which  nobody 
cared.  Naturally,  at  that  moment  these  women  believed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  unappreciated  painters,  and  that  it  was 
the  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  world  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
fame  which  was  due  to  him.  At  least  Madame  de  Castel-Sombre 
clung  to  this  belief,  which  her  daughters  held  hotly  until  expe- 
rience taught  them  better.  Mademoiselle  (she  had  really  a 
Christian-name  also  of  her  very  own,  and  was  called  in  her  family 
Claire)  knew  nowT  as  well  as  anyone  that  these  cherished  pictures, 
with  which  her  mother's  little  rooms  were  darkly  hung,  were  of 
small  merit,  and  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  found  anybody  to  buy  them  ;  but  that,  too, 
was  a  discovery  which  it  took  time  and  experience  to  make. 

Thus  she  had  come  through  a  great  many  illusions,  and  dis- 
covered the  falsehood  of  them  before  the  time  at  which  our  story 
begins.  She  no  longer  felt  that  she  was  left  out  of  life  when  the 
family  in  which  she  lived  received  company,  or  returned  their 
visits.  She  no  longer  believed  that  it  was  intended  as  a  slight  to 
her,  or  neglect  of  her,  when  she  was  left  behind,  but  perceived 
that  it  was  the  commonest  necessary  arrangement,  a  thing  which 
she  herself  approved.  Instead  of  being  always  offended,  always 
conscious  of  injury,  she  perceived  now  all  the  difficulty  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  house  was 
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often  as  great  an  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  the  house  as  it 
was  a  humiliation  to  the  governess.  She  learned  to  look  upon 
the  circumstances  in  general  with  those  '  larger,  other  eyes ' 
which  the  poet  has  attributed  to  the  dead.  In  one  sense 
Mademoiselle  felt  that  she  was  dead.  She  had  died  to,  or  rather 
had  outlived,  many  things  in  which  the  chief  charm  of  life  seemed 
once  to  lie.  She  no  longer  expected,  as  young  people  do,  that  life 
would  change  sooner  or  later,  and  that  one  time  or  another  she 
should  have  what  she  wanted.  This  is  an  illusion  that  some 
people  pursue  as  long  as  they  live,  and  which  even  age  does  not 
cure.  '  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.'  They  think, 
however  unlikely,  that  it  is  not  possible  but  things  must  im- 
prove, and  the  good  they  desire  come  to  them  before  they  die. 
Mademoiselle  had  got  over  that.  She  expected  nothing  but  to  go 
on  as  she  was  doing  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  an 
exhilarating  prospect.  She  had  thought  it  over  in  every  way,  but 
she  could  not  make  anything  better  of  it.  She  had  thought  of 
taking  up  a  school,  which  was  the  highest  possibility  in  the  future 
of  a  governess,  and  getting  her  mother  under  the  same  roof,  and 
her  sister  to  help.  But  to  set  up  a  school  required  capital,  and 
Mademoiselle  had  none.  She  had  a  little,  a  very  little,  laid  by 
in  case  of  illness,  or  to  bury  her  if  she  died,  which  is  a  forlorn 
provision  often  made  by  lonely  proud  women,  who  even  in  death 
would  be  indebted  to  no  one ;  but  to  furnish  a  house  and  live  till 
pupils  came  would  require  what  would  have  appeared  a  fortune 
to  Mademoiselle — a  thousand  pounds,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
As  well  say  a  million  at  once.  She  had  learned,  among  her  many 
experiences,  that  to  rise  to  the  height  of  independence  like  that 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  on  a  large  scale — to  have  a  good  house, 
and  gardens,  and  servants,  and  pretensions.  The  little  bit  of  a 
house  in  a  little  street,  with  half  a  dozen  little  daily  pupils  drawn 
from  the  neighbourhood,  meant  beggary  and  misery  and  endless 
struggles.  When  the  time  should  come  that  the  mother  wanted 
her  children's  care  and  tendance,  and  could  not  be  left  alone, 
then  it  might  come  to  that ;  but  a  mother  who  was  only  sixty, 
and  full  of  activity,  required  no  such  sacrifice.  Therefore 
Mademoiselle  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
change  to  be  expected  in  the  tenor  of  existence — no  change  for 
the  better,  nothing  but  decadence  and  downfall.  When  the 
present  pupils  grew  up  she  would  go  on  to  another  family.  She 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  another  situation.  It  gets 
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very  speedily  known  in  any  profession  what  people  are  worth,  and 
she  would  find  another  place  easily  enough  ;  but  she  would  be  older, 
and  when  another  change  came  older  still.  By  the  time  she  was 
fifty  she  would  have  finished  her  present  pupils,  and  probably 
another  set,  and  then  she  would  be  old,  and  the  young  mothers 
of  growing  girls  would  not  care  to  have  her.  They  would  fear 
that  she  would  not  be  strong  enough,  that  she  would  be  unable 
to  take  the  walks  that  were  necessary,  and  to  be  up  sufficiently 
early  in  the  morning.  They  would  be  alarmed  lest  she  should 
fall  ill  on  their  hands.  She  looked  forward,  seeing  this  prospect 
very  clearly  before  her,  not  deceiving  herself,  thinking  it  all  over 
with  a  sort  of  cheerful  despair.  She  kept  cheerful,  for  what  good 
would  it  do  her  to  be  gloomy  ?  and  it  was  altogether  foreign  to 
her  temper,  in  which  there  was  a  natural  horror  of  dulness  and 
monotony,  and  an  elasticity  which  astonished  even  herself;  but 
yet,  no  doubt,  the  outlook  was  one  of  despair:  to  labour  on, 
always  with  a  kind  of  personal  luxury,  living  and  lodging  more 
or  less  as  people  who  are  very  well  off  lodge  and  live,  yet  with  so 
little  money — money  which,  when  she  sent  a  share  to  her  mother, 
and  looked  to  her  modest,  serious  wardrobe,  her  dark  gowns, 
which  were  so  thrifty,  and  lasted  for  ever — left  so  little  over, 
sometimes  a  few  pounds,  sometimes  only  shillings !  Grreat  is  the 
power  of  saving,  as  we  have  all  heard,  and  many  littles  make 
a  mickle,  the  proverb  says  ;  but  you  may  think  how  slow  a  process 
saving  is  when  all  that  it  permits  to  be  laid  by  is,  perhaps,  ten 
pounds  a  year.  In  ten  years  a  hundred  pounds  !  which  was  a  great 
comfort,  and  made  her  feel  that  she  might  have  a  long  illness  and 
die  of  it,  and  be  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  earth  without 
being  indebted  to  anybody — a  consolation  unspeakable  ;  but  yet, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  one  which  means  despair,  though 
always  a  cheerful  despair.  Alas !  no  chance  of  ever  getting  a 
Eosebank,  a  Sunnyside,  a  dignified  mansion  that  would  pay,  for 
such  a  sum  as  that ;  it  would,  however,  be  enough  for  the  expenses 
of  a  last  illness  (if  not  too  long),  and  of  her  burial  after,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  think  of,  and  gave  her  the  power  of  looking 
without  fear  in  the  face  of  fate. 

Mademoiselle  was  at  present  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Leicester 
Wargrave,  who  was  in  the  City,  but  who  lived  in  an  old-fashioned 
house  in  the  Bayswater  district— a  house  with  beautiful  rooms 
and  a  delightful  garden,  though  not  within  the  lines  of  fashion. 
He  was  the  junior  partner  in  the  business  to  which  he  belonged, 
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a  rising  man  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  also  with  many 
demands  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  large  family  and  a  hospit- 
able, cheerful  disposition,  which  his  wife  shared  fully.  They  both 
liked  to  see  their  friends,  to  have  their  house  full,  to  enjoy 
their  life.  Though  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  was  in  the  habit  of 
declaring  with  some  ostentation  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
quite  outside  the  fashionable  world,  yet  they  loved  to  entertain 
people  from  Belgravia,  to  show  their  fine  rooms,  their  beautiful 
old-fashioned  decorations,  their  large  shady  garden — a  thing  so 
unusual  in  London.  'We  don't  pretend  to  be  fashionable,  but  we 
have  something  to  show  for  ourselves,'  said  the  lady,  who  was  fond 
of  asserting  that  she  was  nothing  but  a  City  lady  ;  '  City  people, 
pur  et  simple  ' — people  with  no  pretensions  to  be  anything  better. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  pride  shows  itself,  and  this  mock 
humility  was  one  of  these  ways.  Mrs.  Wargrave  had  a  number  of 
vanities,  though  she  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nice  woinan.  She  liked 
to  speak  French  with  the  governess  in  the  presence  of  people  not, 
perhaps,  quite  conversant  with  any  language  but  their  own,  which 
is  so  often  the  case  in  the  best  society ;  and  she  liked  to  say  that 
her  governess  was  '  a  great  swell — far  finer,  you  know,  than  any- 
thing we  can  pretend  to — afille  de  Croise,  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 
But  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  of  which  she  was 
proud,  it  was  the  influence  which  she  allowed  she  had  over  her 
cousin-in-law,  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  was  a  bachelor,  a  man 
about  town,  a  fashionable  person.  '  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what 
he  sees  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  in  us,'  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave 
said ;  '  I  suppose  ours  is  the  only  house,  poor  fellow,  in  which  he 
finds  real  family  life.  There  is  nothing  he  wouldn't  do  for  me. 
Leicester  and  he  have  always  been  like  brothers,  but  my  husband 
says  I  can  do  more  with  Charlie  than  he  can.  I  don't  think 
myself  that  he  will  ever  marry.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  many  and 
many  a  set  has  been  made  at  him,  but  he  only  comes  and  tells 
me  and  laughs  over  it.  He  had  a  disappointment,  you  know,  in 
early  life,  before  he  settled  to  the  business.  Oh,  he  has  not 
settled  much  to  it  now.  He  came  in  in  his  father's  place,  which 
makes  him  nominally  the  head,  but  my  husband  is  really  the  first 
working  partner.  He  is  not  too  fine  for  City  life.  It  is  a  little 
absurd,  isn't  it,  that  a  man  who  never  does  anything  should  get 
the  lion's  share  and  the  real  workers  come  off  second  best  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  question  of  capital,  I  suppose,'  said  the  friend  to  whom 
she  was  telling  this  story  of  the  family  fortunes. 
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'  Oh,  to  be  sure !  he  has  the  capital  which  the  old  gentleman 
worked  for,  so  now  he  doesn't  require  to  do  much,  and  everybody 
toils  for  him.  But  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  marry— all  his 
habits  are  against  it.  And  he  says  why  should  he,  when  we  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  provide  an  heir  for  him  as  well  as  a  home  ?  He 
refers  to  little  Charles,  of  course.  You  may  imagine  I  don't  build 
much  on  what  a  young  man  like  that  says :  but  I  really  don't, 
myself,  believe  he  will  ever  marry.  He  is  too  happy  with  us  here.' 

<  He  is  very  young  to  come  to  such  a  decision,'  was  the  remark 
of  the  listener,  whose  private  opinion  was  that  Mrs.  Leicester 
Wargrave  was  far  too  self-important  and  ought  to  be  taken  down. 

'  Oh,  yes,  not  much  over  thirty.  Of  course  it's  ridiculous :  but 
I  have  my  own  ways  of  knowing,  and  you'll  see  it'll  come  true.' 

Whether  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  believed  that  a  hopeless 
Platonic  attachment  for  herself  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave's  determined  celibacy  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  She 
was  certainly  very  proud  of  his  devotion  to  her,  of  the  dutiful  way 
he  appeared  at  all  her  parties,  and  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
he  haunted  her  house.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  house,  unlike 
other  London  houses,  in  the  depths  of  the  quaint  little  square  of 
which  it  formed  one  side — with  its  great  wide  staircase  showing  a 
sublime  disregard  of  space,  its  stuccoed  roofs  and  walls,  tine 
garlands  of  delicate  white  against  a  pale  green  not  quite  so  faded 
as  the  last  novelty  of  asceticism,  though  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  and  its  windows  opening  upon  a  genuine  garden— a  garden 
in  which  you  could  lose  yourself,  in  which  there  were  shady  walks 
and  great  trees,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  at 
the  other  side  of  the  house  omnibuses  were  standing  and  that  a 
hansom  could  be  called  to  the  door  by  a  whistle  almost  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  or  day.  This  gave  it  a  quaint  and  paradoxical 
character,  adding  a  charm  to  the  large  pleasant  rooms,  which 
were  not  shrouded  in  curtains  and  blinds  as  London  houses 
usually  are,  but  saw  clear  sky  out  of  every  window— clear  sky  and 
waving  trees.  And  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  had  a  choice  of  very 
good  society,  mixed  and  more  original  than  is  usual.  She  had  a 
number  of  law  people,  a  few  who  were  simply  society  people,  an 
occasional  literary  person,  and  a  certain  contingent  from  the  City. 
The  City  makes  a  good  mixture  when  it  is  carefully  done.  It  brings 
in  the  practical,  it  brings  a  kind  of  intelligence  always  entertain- 
ing to  the  other  classes,  and  a  kind  of  prejudice  and  narrowness  all 
its  own,  which  is,  as  people  say,  '  full  of  character '  and  amusing 
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to  the  enlightened.  This  sort  of  thing  is,  perhaps,  more  practic- 
able in  Bayswater  than  it  is  in  Belgravia.  Needless  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  cultivated  relations  also  in  the  world  of 
artists,  meaning  the  musical  and  dramatic  professions,  especially 
the  former,  for  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  her  guests.  An  Acade- 
mician now  and  then  is  a  feather  in  one's  cap,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
amusing.  This,  however,  was  the  society  which  Charles  Wargrave 
found  sufficiently  agreeable  to  bring  him  across  the  Park  whenever 
his  cousin's  wife  held  up  her  little  ringer.  He  thought  it  more 
amusing  than  anything  he  found  in  Mayfair  or  St.  James's.  I 
do  not  suppose  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  anything  but  an 
occasional  guest  in  the  very  greatest  houses  of  all,  which  are  the 
Elysian  fields  of  society. 

Such  were  the  assemblies  which  Mademoiselle  heard  arriving 
and  departing  as  she  sat  upstairs  in  the  schoolroom,  thinking  her 
own  thoughts  or  reading  her  book.  Sometimes  she  was  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  guests  ;  more  often  she  was  not  wanted  or  was 
forgotten.  She  kept  up  on  the  outside  a  serene  indifference,  and 
really  believed  that  she  did  not  at  all  care  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  remnant  of  the  old  passionate  sense  of 
being  left  out  would  occasionally  revive  in  her  mind,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre  did  not  like  to  be  introduced 
to  strangers  as  *  Mademoiselle,'  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ONE  summer  evening  Mademoiselle  was  seated  in  her  school- 
room as  usual,  which  was  a  very  pretty  room  though  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  a  room  with  a  balcony  overlooking  the  garden,  and 
refreshed  by  all  the  air  which  was  kept  up  by  the  fanning  of 
the  trees  and  the  open  space.  It  was  covered  with  fresh  cool 
matting,  and  lighted  by  a  reading  lamp,  which  scarcely  added 
to  the  heat,  and  diffused  a  mild  light.  The  large  window  was 
wide  open.  The  balcony  with  its  seats  seemed  to  form  part  of  the 
room,  and  Mademoiselle  had  put  herself  into  a  white  dressing- 
gown.  The  children  were  in  bed,  and  a  grateful  stillness  filled 
this  part  of  the  house.  The  rest,  the  quiet,  and  the  coolness  were 
very  refreshing  after  the  intolerable  heat  and  noise  of  the  day. 
There  had  been  a  dinner-party  downstairs,  and,  as  usual,  the 
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carriages  coming  and  going  had  been  heard  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  children  had  brought  up  a  description,  as  they  generally  did, 
of  the  splendour  of  the  ladies,  for  they  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  all  their  finery  when  the  guests  arrived.  Mademoiselle 
had  listened  to  their  remarks  and  criticisms,  but  she  had  not 
regretted  her  own  absence.  She  had  accomplished  all  her  little 
tasks  after  Edith  and  Dorothy  had  gone  to  bed — corrected  their 
exercises,  looked  over  their  lessons  for  next  day — and  then  she 
had  put  on  her  dressing-gown,  and  concluded  to  put  off  certain 
mendings  that  were  necessary  till  next  evening,  as  it  was  so 
hot,  and  had  taken  up  her  book. 

She  was  thus  seated  in  great  luxury  when  the  sound  of 
some  one  running  and  stumbling  upstairs  startled  her — evidently 
a  maid  in  great  haste,  her  foot  catching  in  her  gown.  '  She 
put  down  her  book  and  listened,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to 
be  called  upon  for  some  service.  Then  came  a  hurried  knocking 
and  a  cry  of '  Mademoiselle  ! '  '  Oh,  if  you  please,  come  downstairs ; 
Mrs.  Wargrave  has  gone  off  quite  dead-like,  and  they  don't  know 
what  to  do.  0  Mademoiselle,  come  quick,  for  the  gentlemen  is 
off  their  heads,'  cried  the  messenger,  continuing  in  her  excite- 
ment to  drum  against  the  door.  Mademoiselle  sprang  up,  and 
only  pausing  to  take  a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne  and  a  fan  from  a 
table,  hurried  downstairs.  '  It  will  be  a  faint,'  she  said.  '  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  she  looks  like  death,'  said  the  maid.  The 
governess  had  forgotten  her  dressing-gown,  her  loosened  hair,  her 
aspect  altogether  informal  and  out  of  character  with  her  position. 
She  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  to  find  Mrs.  Wargrave  lying  on 
the  floor,  her  husband  slapping  her  hands  and  calling  to  her,  half  in 
fright  half  in  anger, '  Marian,  Marian  !  wake  up ;  what's  the  matter? 
Wake  up,  dear  ! '  Charles  Wargrave  had  gone  to  fetch  some  water, 
and  came  in  with  it  ready  to  discharge  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
poor  lady.  When  something  white  descended  between  them, 
shedding  odours  of  some  perfume  and  raising  a  sudden  air  with 
the  fan,  the  two  men  were  more  startled  than  ever.  Neither  of 
them  had  ever  had  to  do  with  a  woman  in  a  faint  before. 

'  It  will  be  nothing,'  said  Mademoiselle.  '  She  has  fainted. 
It  is  the  great  heat.  She  has  not  been  well  all  day.'  She  took 
the  command  of  the  situation  quite  simply,  taking  the  water  from 
Charles  Wargrave's  hand  without  even  looking  at  him,  and  send- 
ing the  aggrieved  husband  out  of  the  way.  The  men  ran  about 
quite  humbly,  obeying  the  orders  of  Mademoiselle,  who  knew 
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what  to  do,  setting  the  door  open  to  make  a  draught,  bringing 
cushions,  doing  everything  she  told  them.  It  is  doubtful  for  the 
moment  whether  even  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave,  though  he  was  her 
employer,  said  good  morning  to  her  every  day  at  breakfast,  and 
gave  her  a  cheque  every  quarter,  was  at  all  clear  as  to  who  she 
was  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  did  not  know  her  at  all.  She  did 
not  look  like  Mademoiselle,  a  mere  official  without  any  name  of 
her  own.  In  her  loose  white  dressing-gown,  her  hair  falling  out 
of  its  very  insecure  fastenings,  her  mind  entirely  occupied  with 
her  patient,  she  looked  like  one  of  those  beings  whom  men  call 
angels,  when  they  come  in  unexpectedly  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  This  was  the  position  which  Mademoiselle  had  sud- 
denly taken.  They  had  been  about  to  send  for  the  doctor,  to  do 
all  sorts  of  desperate  things.  Mademoiselle  in  a  moment  to3k 
everything  out  of  their  hands. 

By-and-by,  when  Mrs.  Wargrave  had  recovered  consciousness, 
the  white  figure  with  the  falling  hair  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  come.  When  the  lady  came  to  herself  she  had  looked  up 
and  asked,  *  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  am  I  ?  '  and  then  she  had 
breathed  out  with  a  faint  vexation, '  Oh,  is  it  you,  Mademoiselle  ?  ' 

{  She  ought  to  go  to  bed,'  said  Mademoiselle  to  the  husband. 

4 1  feel  as  if  I  had  been  ill,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave.  *  Where  am 
I  ?  Where  is  Jervis  ?  I  want  Jervis.  0  Jervis,  send  these  gsn- 
tlemen  away  and  let  me  get  to  bed.' 

Mademoiselle  had  disappeared.  She  had  slightly  shrugged 
her  shoulders  witli  a  gesture  which  was  not  British;  and  suddenly, 
no  one  knew  how,  had  stolen  away.  To  have  her  services  of 
kindness  so  repulsed  and  the  maid  called  for — the  maid  who  had 
been  too  frightened  to  do  or  think  of  anything  while  her  mistress 
lay  insensible — was  painful  enough.  No,  she  said  to  herself,  not 
painful — nothing  so  'ragio — only  disagreeable  ;  for,  after  all,  it  was 
not  gratitude  nor  tenderness  which  she  looked  for  from  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  She  had  not  done  any  great  thing;  only  the  most 
common  good  offices  of  one  human  creature  to  another.  Why  should 
Mrs.  Wargrave  be  grateful  ?  And,  naturally,  she  liked  the  services 
of  her  maid,  to  whom  she  was  used,  best.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
resent,  nothing  to  be  pained  by.  And  just  then  Mademoiselle  had 
caught  sight  of  herself  with  the  white  dressing-gown  and  her  hair 
hanging  loose,  in  the  great  dim  mirror  between  the  windows,  and 
this  had  so  quickened  the  effect  upon  her  of  Mrs.  Wargrave's  cry 
for  Jervis  that  in  a  moment  she  was  gone.  She  flew  upstairs  like 
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an  arrow  from  the  bow.  She  was  horrified  by  the  sudden  sight 
of  her  own  negligent  apparel,  of  which  till  now,  in  the  necessity  of 
the  moment,  she  had  not  thought. 

When  Mademoiselle  arrived  again  in  the  shelter  of  the  cool 
schoolroom,  with  its  windows  open  to  the  night  and   its  mild 
lamp  burning  steadily,  she  was  panting  with  the  haste  and  slight 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  still  more  with  her  hurried  rush 
upstairs ;  but  she  was  not  excited  in  any  other  way,  and  she  would 
have  laughed,  or,  at  least,  smiled  to  scorn  the  idea  that  anything 
had  happened  in  those  few  minutes  which  could  in  any  way  affect 
her  life.    Nevertheless,  she  was  a  little  struck  by  the  sight  of  her- 
self which  suddenly  appeared  to  her  in  the  glass  which  was  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  the  schoolroom,  straight  in  front  of  her,  as  she 
came  hurriedly  in.     The  white  figure  seemed  to  fill  the  mirror 
with  light.     Her  hair  had  not  got  completely  detached,  but  hung 
loosely,  forming  a  sort  of  frame  round  her  face,  which,  naturally 
pale,  had  now  a  slight  rose-flush  ;  and  her  eyes,  generally  so  quiet, 
were  shining  with  the  commotion  produced  in  her  physical  being 
by  the  accelerated  throbbing  of  her  heart  and  pulses — due,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  to  her  rapid  flight,  first  down,  and  then 
upstairs.     Everything  had  passed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  of  course,  the  hasty  movement,  the  momentary  thrill  of  alarm 
and  anxiety  had  made  her  heart  beat ;  but  it  was  curious  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  change  in  her  appearance  which  she 
could  not  but  perceive  as  she  caught  the  reflection  of  her  own 
face  in  the  glass.     She  half  laughed  to  herself  with  amusement 
and  surprise,  and  no  doubt  a  little  pleasure  too.     She  looked  (she 
thought)  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  girl  of  twenty.  The  re- 
flection passed  through  her  mind  that  white  was  very  becoming, 
tres  flatteur.     It  is  not  flatteur  to  everybody,  but  it  certainly  was 
to  Mademoiselle.     She  laughed  to  herself  at  the  young,  bright 
figure  which  she  saw  in  the  glass,  and  then  shook  her  head  with  a 
sort  of  amused  melancholy.     No,  Claire  !  no  white  gowns  for  you 
to  make  you  look  young  and  fair.     Why  should  you  look  young 
and  fair,  not  being  either?     White  dresses,  like  other  illusory 
pleasures,  are  not  adapted  for  a  governess  of  thirty-five.     With 
this  thought   she  shook  back  those  loose  locks,  thrusting  them 
behind  her  ears.     Many  people  have  grey  hair  at  her  age,  but  not 
a  thread  of  white  was  in  that  dark-brown  chevelure,  which  was  so 
abundant  and  vigorous.     Mademoiselle  had  always  been  a  little 
proud  of  her  hair — a  small  and  innocent  vanity.     She  pushed  it 
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away,  and  sat  down  again  to  her  book,  which,  somehow,  did  not 
arrest  her  attention  after  that  very  brief,  very  insignificant  epi- 
sode.    Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  was  a  pretty  woman  in  her  way. 
As  she  lay  on  the  floor  in  her  faint,  Mademoiselle  had  admired 
her  straight  features,  her  fine  shoulders,  partially  uncovered,  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  her  complexion.     She  was  a  year  or  two 
older  than  the  governess,  but  her  circumstances  were  very  diffe- 
rent.    She  had  a  devoted   husband,  nice   children,  a  beautiful 
house,  plenty  of  money.    Why  did  she  faint,  par  exemple  ?    This 
question,  however,  did  not  produce  in  Mademoiselle  any  conjec- 
tures of  mystery  or  mental  trouble.  She  concluded,  more  sensibly 
and  practically,  that  it  was  the  heat,  the  thunder  in  the  air,  or 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  unromantic  regions  of  the 
stomach.     Faints  come  from  these  reasons  rather  than  from  the 
non-ethereal  causes  to  which  they  are  attributed  in  dramatic  art. 
If  it  is  true  that  men  die  and  worms  eat  them,  but  not  for  love, 
it  is  also  true  that  women  faint,  in  most  cases,  from  anything  but 
mental  trouble.     Mademoiselle  did  not  attempt  to  hunt  out  any 
mystery.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  woman  to  whom  she  had  just  been  ministering,  and  who  did 
not  want  her  ministrations,  and  herself.     With  one  of  those  exer- 
cises of  the  philosophy  of  experience  which  were  habitual  to  her, 
she  said  to  herself  that  nobody  would   willingly  change   their 
own  identity  for  that  of  another,  however  much  they  might  like  the 
advantages  belonging  to  the  other,  and  that  she  herself  would 
certainly  rather  be  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre  than  Mrs.  Leicester 
Wargrave :  though  she  added  also  to  herself  that  this,  too,  was  a 
delusion,  and  that  there  was  nothing  so  delightful  in  Claire  de 
Castel-Sombre  that  a  reasonable   mind   should   prefer  her  per- 
sonality in  this  decided  way.     However,  Mademoiselle  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  there  was  little  progress  to  be  made  by  enter- 
ing into  the  region  of  metaphysics  in  this  way ;  so  that,  with  a 
smile  at  herself,  she  returned  to  her  book  in  earnest,  and  found 
the  thread  of  interest  in  it  again.     The  one  result  which  re- 
mained from  the  incident  of  the  evening  was  a  sensation  of  plea- 
sure, at  which  she  mocked,  but  which  was  quite  real,  in  her  own 
momentary  return  to  her  youthful  brilliancy — a  sensation  ex- 
pressed in  the  passing  reflection  that  white  was  tres  flatteur,  and 

that  she  was  not  too  old  to  look  well  in  it,  but  yet 

4  Who  is  the  angel  and  minister  of  grace  that  you  keep  in  your 
house,  ready  for  any  emergency  ? '  said  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  to 
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his  cousin,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  been  transported 
to' her  room  and  left  in  the  care  of  her  maid. 

4  Eh  ?  '  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave  dully  ;  but  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  other  questions.  '  I  wonder  what  made  my  wife 
faint  ?'  he  said  ;  'there  was  nothing  in  what  we  were  talking  of 
that  could  have  made  her  faint.'  He  was  of  the  romantic  opinion 
that  mental  shocks  were  the  causes  of  such  disturbances,  and  not 
the  weather  or  the  digestive  organs.  He  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion or  jealousy  of  his  wife,  but  he  was  a  man  of  some  temper, 
and  took  such  a  performance  as  more  or  less  an  offence  to  himself. 

1 1  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  heat.' 

'  Oh,  the  heat !  in  this  cool  room  ?  And  why  to-night,  spe- 
cially ?  It  has  been  as  hot  for  the  last  three  days.' 

'  I  suppose  that  having  borne  it  for  three  days  would  make 
one  all  the  more  likely  to  succumb  on  the  fourth,'  said  Charlie. 

Leicester  Wargrave  shook  his  head.  '  Suppose  we  had  been 
out,'  he  said ;  '  suppose  it  had  been  in  somebody  else's  house. 
What  a  nuisance  it  would  have  been — making  everybody  talk  !  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  Marian  seriously ' 

'  You  don't  suppose  she  fainted  to  annoy  you  ? '  said  Charles. 

'  Oh,  you  never  can  tell  what  a  woman  will  do,'  said  the  hus- 
band. '  If  I  could  only  remember  what  we  were  talking  of  when 
she  went  off  in  that  ridiculous  way ' 

'  We  were  talking  of  nothing  of  the  least  importance,  Lei- 
cester.' 

'  Ah,  you  don't  know.  A  wife's  a  great  comfort  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, I  don't  deny,  and  Marian's  a  good  wife  ;  still,  there's 
nobody  can  make  a  man  look  so  ridiculous — when  she  chooses.' 

'  Poor  Marian  !  It  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  her- 
self ;  she  couldn't  have  done  it  on  purpose,  you  know.' 

'  You  can  never  tell,'  said  the  aggrieved  master  of  the  house. 
He  looked  so  rueful  and  so  annoyed  that  the  young  man  burst 
into  a  laugh.  He  was  aware  that  his  cousin  was  prone  to  blame 
some  one  for  every  accident  that  occurred,  but  it  seemed  a  new 
way  of  dealing  with  a  fainting-fit.  After  a  minute  of  silence, 
during  which  Leicester  Wargrave  kept  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  an  impatient  way,  Charles  repeated  his  previous  question. 
*  I  say,  old  fellow,  who  was  the  angelic  being  in  white  ?  ' 

*  Eh  ?  '  said  the  other  again,  with  half  attention ;  then  he 
added  angrily, « Don't  be  such  a  fool— the  angelic  being  was  simply 
Mademoiselle.' 
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'  Mademoiselle  !  the  governess  ?     That's  nonsense,  Leicester.' 

1  What  is  nonsense  ?  I  hope  I  know  as  much  as  that :  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  She  was  in  a  nightgown,  or  some- 
thing ;  that  woman  Jervis,  who  is  good  for  nothing,  fetched  her,  I 
suppose.  I'll  tell  Marian  to  send  that  useless  fool  away.  She's 
no  good.' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  said  Charlie,  '  the  governess  ?  I  thought  she 
was  a  dowdy,  elderly  person — but  this  one  was  a  beautiful  girl. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  not  making  a  mistake  ?  ' 

4  Grirl ! '  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave  ;  '  she's  nearer  forty  than 
thirty.  She's  not  a  bad-looking  woman — there's  a  good  deal  in 
her:  I've  often  said  as  much  to  Marian.  But  Marian  says  she's 
very  French — though  that's  \vhat  we  have  her  for,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  don't  mind  what  country  she  is  of.  She's '  But  here 

Charles  Wargrave  seemed  to  check  himself,  and  said  no  more. 

'  You — don't  mind  ?  No,  I  don't  suppose  so.  Between  our- 
selves, I  don't  see  what  you've  got  to  do  with  it,'  said  Leicester 
with  a  laugh. 

Charles,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
thrust  deeply  down,  and  his  head  bent  as  if  in  deep  consideration, 
here  roused  himself  a  little,  and  gave  his  head  a  shake  as  if  to 
chase  some  cobwebs  away.  '  No,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
*  I  don't  suppose  I  have  got  anything  to  do  with  it — as  you 
say.' 

This  being  granted,  and  his  grievance  in  respect  to  his  wife's 
faint  beginning  to  subside  a  little,  Mr.  Wargrave  unbent.  *  Yes, 
he  said,  *  I  noticed  she  looked  very  well  to-night.  She  had  a  little 
colour ;  that's  the  drawback  of  Frenchwomen,  they  have  so  little 
colour — except  what  they  put  on  themselves,  don't  you  know.' 

The  two  men  laughed  at  this,  though  it  was  not  very  funny. 
4 By  Jove !  they  do  make  up  ! '  said  the  elder.  ['  There's  plenty  of 
that  in  the  Park,  but  still  Englishwomen  have  complexions.  The 
French  like  it — they  talk  of  blanc  mat,  though  there's  not  much 
blanc  either,  by  nature,  any  more  than  red — except  what's  put  on.' 

The  joke  failed  the  second  time,  and  did  not  even  elicit  a  smile 
from  Charlie  Wargrave,  who  sat  with  a  perfectly  grave  face  staring 
straight  before  him  and  swinging  his  leg.  He  was  seated  on  the 
arm  of  a  sofa — not  the  legitimate  part  to  sit  upon — and  either  he 
did  not  care  to  discuss  the  charms  of  Frenchwomen  or  he  was 
fatigued  by  the  discussion.  He  got  up  suddenly  and  held  out  his 
hand. 
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*  You  want  to  get  upstairs,  I'm  sure,  to  see  after  Marian.     I 
think  I'd  better  go.' 

*  Oh,  don't  hurry  yourself,  Charlie.     I  could  go  up  and  come 
back  to  you  again  if  I  was  so  anxious  as  that.' 

*  Anyhow,  I  must  go,  it's  getting  late,'  said  the  visitor,  getting 
up.     He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  recall  something 
as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  his  cousin's  wife  had 
lain  fainting  with  Mademoiselle  bending  over  her.     To  think  that 
it  was  only  Mademoiselle  !    He  felt  a  sort  of  dazzle  in  his  eyes, 
not  thinking,  as  she  had  done,  that  white  was  becoming,  but  won- 
dering how  it  was  that  a  sort  of  light  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  from 
the  white  figure — healing  and  consolation.  She  had  scarcely  spoken 
at  all ;  she  had  not  so  much  as  looked  at  him  or  taken  any  notice 
of  his  existence.     She  had  taken  the  water  out  of  his  hands  as  if 
he  had  been  a  servant ;  more  than  that,  as  if   he  had  been  the 
table  on  which  it  stood,  without  looking  at  him.     She  had  said 
*  Get  me  a  cushion '  with  the  same  non-recognition  of  him  or  his 
existence.     And  the  moment  that  the  necessity  for  her  presence 
was  over  she  had  disappeared  like  a  vision.     It  was  curiously 
disappointing,  tantalising,  provoking  to  hear  that  she  was  only 
Mademoiselle.      Charles  Wargrave  was  not  a  man  whom  ladies 
generally — women  much  more  imposing  than  any  governess — 
passed  over  without  notice.     He  reflected  that  of  those  he  knew 
very  few,  even  in  a  similar  emergency,  would  have  treated  him  with 
that  calm  and  absolute  indifference.  There  would  have  been  a  glance 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  he,  never  an  unimportant 
person.     There  would  have  been  something  in  the  shape  of  a  smile 
of  thanks,  or  of  apology.     But  this  lady  had  taken  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  wooden  figure  made  to  hold  things  in 
his  hands,  like   the  grinning  negro  candelabras  of  Venice.     One 
would  not  say  '  Thank  you  '  to  the  painted  and  gilded  blackamoors, 
and  neither  did  she  say  «  Thank  you '  to  him.     He  could  think  of 
no  fitter  image.     As  if  he  were  made  of  wood  !     Charles  Wargrave 
was  not  used  to  this   sort  of  treatment.     He  laughed  to  himself 
softly  at  the  thought  of  it— laughed,  yet  was  piqued  and  a  little 
rueful.     And  all  the  time  it  was  only  Mademoiselle ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MRS.  WARGRAVE  made  next  morning  a  very  pretty  little  speech  of 
mingled  gratitude  and  apology  to  Mademoiselle.  *  I  can't  imagine,' 
she  said,  '  what  made  me  so  silly  as  to  faint  last  night.  It  is  a  thing 
I've  always  been  subject  to,  but  it's  always  a  stupid  thing  to  do.  I 
hear  you  were  so  good,  coming  down  directly  when  Jervis  lost  her 
head,  and  doing  everything  that  was  kindest  and  best.  I  am  so 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mademoiselle.  Of  course  I  was  not  conscious 
of  what  was  going  on,  so  I  couldn't  show  you  any  gratitude  then.' 

'  De  rien,'  said  Mademoiselle,  '  a  votre  service,  as  my  country- 
folk say.' 

'  Your  country-folk  are  always  polite,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  and 
then  she  laughed  a  little  meaning  laugh.  '  I  hear  the  gentlemen 
were  quite  impressed  by  the  sight  of  you  in  your  dressing-gown.' 

Mademoiselle  coloured  a  little.  She  had  forgotten  that  reflec- 
tion of  hers  that  white  was  becoming,  and  only  felt  the  horror  of 
having  been  seen  in  deshabille.  'I  did  not  stop  to  think,'  she 
said,  *  how  I  was  dressed  :  and  it  was  so  hot.  1  had  no  idea  that  I 
should  be  called  downstairs.' 

1  No,  how  could  you  ?  I  shall  not  do  anything  so  absurd  again 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  have  told  that  foolish  creature  Jervis  what  she 
ought  to  have  done.  Yes,  I  feel  all  right  this  morning,  thanks. 
The  heat  was  tremendous  last  night,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
but  this  morning  it's  quite  cool  again.  Don't  let  me  delay  the 
lessons.  I  only  came  to  say  again  "  Thank  you,"  Mademoiselle.' 

'De  rien,'  said  Mademoiselle  again.  Edith  and  Dorothy  were 
sitting  very  demurely  all  the  time  with  their  books  quite  ready, 
waiting  to  begin.  They  were  two  nice  little  girls,  and  they  learned 
their  lessons  very  creditably.  Mademoiselle  sat  and  heard  their 
little  dull,  expressionless  voices  running  on  glibly  enough,  giving 
forth  the  knowledge  of  the  schoolbooks,  the  information,  cut  and 
dry,  which  had  nothing  to  say  to  any  circumstance  round  them, 
and  remained  in  its  concrete  state,  never  dissolved  or  assimilated 
as  long  as  memory  held  out — and  wondered  to  herself  what  was  the 
good  of  it,  and  wherein  these  unexceptionable  children  were  the 
better  for  the  pills  or  stores  of  knowledge  which  they  thus  swal- 
lowed dutifully.  But  this  was  not  a  reflection  to  be  followed,  since 
it  would  go  to  the  root  of  much  that  is  called  education,  and  drive 
many  honest  persqns  qut  of  the  occupation  by  which  they  made. 
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their  living.  It  was  Mademoiselle's  vocation,  as  it  is  of  so  many 
other  people  more  pretentious,  head-masters  and  classical  tutors, 
and  all  the  high-priests  of  the  schools,  to  superintend  the  swallow- 
ing of  these  pills,  which  might  be  digested  or  otherwise,  as  it 
pleased  Providence.  The  brother  of  the  little  girls  was  disposing 
of  many  more  such  doses  at  Eton  with  much  the  same  result.  It 
is,  however,  perhaps  rather  a  pity  when  the  teachers  of  youth  are 
disturbed  by  such  thoughts.  It  is  much  better  to  believe  entirely 
in  the  advantage  of  what  one  is  doing,  as  some  happy  people  do, 
to  believe  that  you  are  determining  the  character  of  children  when 
you  administer  boluses  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  for  the  eternal 
gain  of  your  parishioners  that  they  should  go  to  hear  you  preach. 
Mademoiselle  did  not  believe  that  the  little  girls  in  the  nursery 
would  be  at  all  changed  out  of  their  natural  bent  by  anything  she 
could  do — and  this,  perhaps,  took  something  from  the  fervour  of 
her  teaching,  though  everybody  said  she  was  so  conscientious. 
Perhaps  the  thing  which  Edith  and  Dorothy  retained  most  clearly 
from  the  day's  lessons  was  their  mother's  laugh  and  assertion  that 
the  gentlemen  had  been  '  so  impressed '  by  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  in  her  dressing-gown.  What  gentlemen  ?  and  why 
were  they  impressed  ?  and  which  was  it,  the  white  one  or  the  blue 
one  ?  These  were  questions  in  which  they  took  more  interest  than 
in  the  Merovingians  and  the  divisions  of  the  continent  under  Charle- 
magne. Mademoiselle  herself  took  the  reference  as  a  little  prick 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wargrave — a  reminder  that  even  to  succour  the 
sick  it  is  indiscreet  and  unladylike  to  come  downstairs  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  she  felt  it  was  a  reproof  to  which  she  had  perhaps  justly 
laid  herself  open.  She  resolved  that,  until  she  was  certain  that 
everybody  was  in  bed,  nothing  should  induce  her  to  put  on  a 
dressing-gown  again. 

Mr.  Charles  Wargrave,  however,  was  moved  by  very  different 
feelings.  He  could  not  get  that  white  figure  out  of  his  head. 
Perhaps  he  was  piqued  to  think  that  there  was  a  woman,  and  she 
a  dependent,  who  could  look  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  see  him, 
and  take  a  thing  from  his  hand  without,  so  to  speak,  being  conscious 
of  his  existence.  He  came  in  one  day  to  luncheon  without  any 
warning,  apologising  for  taking  advantage  of  the  invitation  so  often 
given  him,  and  making  a  very  lame  explanation  of  how  he  had 
been  passing  through  the  Square  and  had  heard  the  bell  ring  for  the 
nursery  dinner.  He  was  made  to  sit  down  with  the  little  fuss  and 
commotion  of  laying  a  new  place,  at  Mrs.  Wargrave's  right  hand, 
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and  then  cast  his  eyes  about  with  great  anxiety  to  discover  who  was 
there.  The  sunblinds  were  down  and  the  room  in  a  sort  of  rosy 
twilight,  shutting  out  as  much  of  the  light  and  heat  as  possible.  But 
he  recognised  Mademoiselle  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  She  was 
in  a  dark  dress,  and  her  hair  was  more  tidy  than  words  could  say. 
She  sat  with  little  Dorothy  at  one  side  of  her,  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  little  girl's  dinner  than  to  anything  else,  taking  a  little 
share  in  the  conversation  now  and  then,  only  enough  not  to  be 
remarkable — a  true  governess,  knowing  her  place,  not  taking  too 
much  upon  herself,  or  asserting  her  right  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
company.  After  luncheon  she  left  the  room  immediately  with  a 
child  on  each  side.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  Charles  Wargrave  looked  after  her,  the  curious 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  had  taken  place  within  him !  He  felt 
angry  that  such  a  person  should  have  cheated  him  .out  of  so  many 
thoughts — a  mere  nobody — a  person  evidently  quite  suited  to 
her  circumstances,  nothing  but  a  governess.  He  gave  himself  a 
shake,  and  threw  off  the  ridiculous  impression  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  he  supposed,  by  the  mere  situation — the  helpful- 
ness of  the  woman  and  the  dress,  which  had  produced  a  false  air  of 
gracefulness  and  youth.  Youth  !  She  was  no  doubt,  as  Marian 
said,  five-and-thirty  if  she  was  a  day — and  not  particularly  hand- 
some ;  a  fine  sort  of  air  noble  about  her,  a  nice  way  of  carrying 
herself — but  that  was  all.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  be  taken  in 
so  easily  by  appearances  !  He  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself, 
however,  that  the  deception  was  not  Mademoiselle's  doing — that 
she  had  no  hand  in  it.  She  was  a  sensible  person  of  middle  age, 
devoted  to  her  own  duties,  giving  herself  no  airs.  If  he  was  taken 
in,  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  knew  as  little  that  she  had  disap- 
pointed Charles  Wargrave  as  she  knew  that  she  had  excited  his 
imagination.  She  thought  nothing  at  all  about  it — did  not  try  to 
look  dowdy,  or  to  limit  her  remarks  to  the  most  formal  subjects, 
any  more  than  she  had  tried  to  excite  his  interest.  He  was  just 
the  same  to  her  as  one  of  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Leicester 
Wargrave  called  family  portraits  which  hung  on  the  walls. 

However,  the  matter  did  not  end  there,  though  Charles  War- 
grave  hoped  it  would.  He  went  away  from  the  Square  feeling 
quite  light,  and  released  from  a  burden  that  had  been  weighing 
on  him — for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  no  desire  to  attach  himself  to  a 
governess,  however  beautiful  and  charming  she  might  be — and  it 
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was  a  real  relief  to  find  that  lie  could  shake  off  the  visionary  yoke, 
and  that  she  was  not  either  charming  or  beautiful.  He  left  the 
house  in  the  Square  quite  at  his  ease,  saying  to  himself  that  it 
would  be  a  joke  indeed,  after  having  passed  harmless  through  all 
the  snares  which  every  man  about  town  believes  to  be  laid  for 
him,  should  he  full  a  victim  at  last  to  the  delusive  angelic  pre- 
sence of  old-fashioned  poetry — 


That  was  all  very  well,  and  women  were  good  sick  nurses  in 
general,  and  Mademoiselle  in  particular  might  be  very  kind  and 
ready,  he  made  no  doubt.  It  might  be  reasonable  enough  to  fall 
subject  to  an  angelic  nurse  who  had  ministered  to  yourself; 
but  when  it  was  only  your  cousin-in-law  who  was  the  object  of 
the  ministrations  !  He  laughed,  and  said  to  himself  that  it  was 
a  good  joke,  as  he  went  away,  and  shook  off  the  recollection, 
which  was  a  sort  of  hallucination,  a  deceptive  effect  of  the  lights, 
and  the  white  dress,  and  the  extreme  consolation  of  having  a 
woman  in  a  faint  taken  off  his  hands.  He  had  no  doubt 
Mademoiselle  was  quite  a  superior  article  of  her  kind,  a  nice 
woman  and  all  that.  He  was  glad  he  had  seen  her  in  her  every- 
day garb,  and  convinced  himself  what  a  nice,  commonplace, 
ordinary  governess  she  was.  He  went  out  feeling  quite  emanci- 
pated and  much  pleased  to  have  altogether  regained  his  inde- 
pendence. Good  heavens !  what  a  business  it  would  have  been 
had  he,  acquainted  with  the  finest  women  in  London,  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  governess  !  It  was  too  ludicrous  to  be  considered  for 
a  moment — and  yet  it  was  certainly  an  escape. 

But  next  morning  Mademoiselle,  by  some  inexplicable  caprice, 
had  regained  her  unconscious  ascendency.  The  governess  in  the 
dark  gown  disappeared  and  the  white  figure  came  back.  He  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  eyes.  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  a  mere 
vision,  and  had  no  existence  at  all,  but  all  the  same  it  haunted 
hirrT  and  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  with  an 
effort  that  he  kept  his  feet  from  moving  towards  the  Square.  He 
felt  that  he  must  see  her  again  and  convince  himself  that  she  was 
merely  the  governess,  a  dowdy  and  elderly  person,  nothing  at  all 
like  his  imagination.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that, 
reasoning  with  himself,  and  pointing  out  the  consequences  that 
must  result  if  he  were  to  be  seen  constantly  at  his  cousin's  in 
the  middle  of  the  dav  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  presence, 
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he  persuaded  himself  not  to  go  again  to  luncheon  till  several  days 
were  past.  The  second  time  he  appeared  was  on  Sunday,  when 
Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave  was  at  home,  and  his  appearance  more 
natural.  Bat  Mademoiselle  was  absent.  He  thought  at  first 
she  was  only  late,  and  kept  watching  the  door,  expecting  her  to 
come  in,  and  almost  disposed  to  find  fault,  as  an  employer  might 
have  done,  at  her  tardy  appearance  and  want  of  punctuality.  But 
the  meal  went  on  without  remark  from  anyone,  and  the  go- 
verness did  not  appear.  It  was  not  till  something  was  said  about 
Mademoiselle  that  he,  with  his  embarrassing  consciousness  of 
having  come  there  to  see  her,  and  her  alone,  ventured  to  ask  a 
question. 

'  Oh  ! — Mademoiselle  !  what  has  become  of  her  ?  '  he  said  at 
last. 

*  She  has  a  friend  she  goes  to  on  Sundays— not  every  Sunday, 
but  a  day  now  and  then.  It  is  a  great  loss  for  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave,  '  for  there  are  so  many  people  that  call  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  have  the  children  on  my  hands.' 

Charles  Wargrave  received  this  explanation  very  unsympa- 
thetically.  He  relapsed  into  silence,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  and  he  took  a  long  walk  afterwards, 
during  which  his  curiosity  and  interest  grew  higher  and  higher. 
He  tried  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  put  out  of  his  mind  this 
unwelcome  visitor  :  for  she  was  unwelcome.  Of  all  people  in  the 
world  persons  in  her  position  were  the  least  likely  to  occupy  this 
man  of  fashion.  He  began  to  feel  it  something  like  a  calamity 
that  he  had  been  present  on  that  unlucky  occasion  when  Marian 
was  so  silly  as  to  faint.  No  more  absurd  seizure  of  the  fancy 
had  ever  happened.  What  was  Mademoiselle  to  him,  or  he  to 
Mademoiselle  ?  And  yet  the  unlucky  fellow  could  not  get  her 
out  of  his  head. 

About  a  week  later  he  went  to  the  Square  in  the  afternoon, 
whether  wishing  to  see  her  or  wishing  not  to  see  her  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  He  was  told  that  Mrs.  Wargrave  had  gone  up  to 
have  tea  with  the  young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom,  but  could  be 
called  at  once.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  probably  she  expected 
nobody.  '  With  the  young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom  ?  '  he  re- 
peated ;  '  is  there  anyone  else  ?  ' 

1  There's  only  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  butler ;  '  the  governess, 
sir.' 

Charles   Wargrave  felt   disposed  to  knock  the    fellow   down 
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for  his  impertinence;  he  had  scarcely  patience  to  desire  him 
to  show  the  way.  How  dared  he  speak  of  a  lady  so — a  lady 
better  than  anyone  in  the  house,  the  pampered  menial?  He 
made  the  man  an  impatient  sign  to  get  out  of  the  \\ay  when  they 
came  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  schoolroom  door,  which  was 
sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  sound  of  cheerful  voices  within. 
He  knocked,  smiling  to  himself  at  the  little  Babel  of  noise,  two 
or  three  speaking  together  :  and  was  bidden  to  come  in  by  a  voice 
with  a  faint  little  par/tun  of  foreignness  in  its  sound,  so  faint  as 
to  be  only  discernible  by  the  sharpest  ears.  A  sudden  flush  came 
to  his  face  as  he  heard  it.  It  was  not  a  voice,  he  thought,  like 
the  others.  It  was  full  of  sweetness  and  yet  of  power — a  voice 
round  and  harmonious  like  the  notes  of  an  organ,  with  nothing 
shrill  or  thin  or  common  in  it ;  a  voice  which  suddenly  brought 
before  him  again,  not  the  dowdy  governess,  but  the  white-robed 
ministering  angel.  He  felt  himself  flush  with  pleasure  and 
expectation  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Mademoiselle  was  sitting  opposite  pouring  out  the  tea.  She 
had  her  back  to  the  light  and  he  saw  her  in  a  kind  of  relief 
against  the  large  window — the  shape  of  her  head,  her  hair  a  little 
loosened,  not  quite  smoothed  upon  her  brow,  in  the  shining 
perfection  of  the  other  day.  He  saw  her  face  in  a  luminous 
shadow,  clear  yet  dusky,  her  eyes  looking  down,  somewhat  deeply 
set,  the  oval  of  their  form  and  the  hollow  under  the  eyebrow 
clearly  defined.  She  had  not  perceived  him,  nor  did  she  even 
look  up  to  see  who  was  coming  in  in  obedience  to  her  invitation. 
It  was  only  when  the  children  made  a  sudden  pause  in  their 
chatter  with  a  cry  of,  '  0  Uncle  Charles ! '  that  Mademoiselle 
raised  her  eyes  and  stopped,  with  teapot  in  hand,  to  see  who 
it  was. 

'  Yes,  it's  me,'  he  said,  more  cheerfully  than  grammatically. 
« I  heard  you  were  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  ask  Mademoiselle's  per- 
mission to  come  in— and,  perhaps,  get  a  cup  of  tea-- 

«  Oh,  come  in,  Charles,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  *  I'll  answer  for 
it  you  shall  be  welcome ;  we  are  all  glad  of  anything  to  break  the 
monotony  of  a  long  day.' 

Mademoiselle  made  no  movement,  gave  no  sign,  except  the 
faintest,  scarcely  perceptible  bow  of  recognition.  She  found  a 
clean  cup  for  him  and  filled  it  with  tea,  calling  one  of  her  pupils 
to  present  it  to  him.  She  withdrew  a  little  into  the  seclusion  of 
her  subordinate  place  while  Mrs.  Wargrave  took  up  the  talk.  It 
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did  not  occur  to  the  governess  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  She  had  no  great  interest  even  in  the  visitor.  The  monotony 
of  the  long  day  was  her  natural  atmosphere.  She  had  no  recog- 
nised need  of  anything  to  break  it.  Mrs.  Wargrave  went  on 
talking  and  Mademoiselle  heard  and  assisted  now  and  then  to 
keep  the  speakers  going  when  she  found  that  from  the  stranger, 
to  whom  the  discourse  was  addressed,  there  was  little  response. 
And  the  children  resumed  their  chatter  sutto  -voce.  As  for  Charles 
Wargrave,  he  sat  still,  saying  very  little,  watching  them  all,  but 
especially  Mademoiselle,  wondering  how  it  was  that  such  a  woman 
could  pass  under  a  generic  name,  and  bear,  so  far  as  the  people 
around  her  were  aware,  no  individuality  at  all.  She  withdrew 
from  the  centre  of  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  let  the  chief 
personages,  Mrs.  Wargrave  and  her  visitor,  occupy  it.  Then, 
when  it  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  ^a  response,  or 
chorus,  she  disclosed  herself  by  moments  out  of  the  background, 
just  enough  to  keep  up  the  action.  He  sat  and  watched  them, 
watched  her  under  his  eyelids.  Mrs.  Wargrave  found  Charlie 
more  than  usually  taciturn,  but  felt  that  she  was  entertaining 
him — helping  him  to  overcome  his  dulness,  whatever  might  be 
the  occasion  of  it.  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  he  had 
another  object,  still  less  that  his  object  could  be  in  any  way 
associated  with  Mademoiselle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  was  not  at  once  remarked  in  the  Square  that  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  had  changed  his  habits  in  respect  to  his  visits  there, 
that  he  came  in  the  afternoon  and  at  the  hour  of  luncheon,  and 
often  declined  invitations  for  the  evening,  which  had  previously 
been  the  time  he  generally  spent  with  his  cousins.  This  was 
partially  accounted  for,  when  it  was  noticed,  by  the  reflection  that 
during  the  height  of  the  season  the  evenings  of  a  young  man  who 
was  to  some  extent  a  man  of  fashion  and  '  went  everywhere  '  were 
not  his  own.  '  He  comes  as  much  as  he  can,'  Mrs.  Leicester  War- 
grave  said  ;  '  he  comes  when  he  can  ;  of  course  he's  full  of  evening 
engagements — three  or  four  every  night.'  She  was,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  pleased  with  the  demonstrations  of  pleasure  in  her 
society,  as  she  thought,  which  the  young  man  showed.  <  He  takes 
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us  just  as  he  finds  us.  We  have  no  inducements  to  offer  him. 
He  has  such  simple  tastes.  There  is  nothing  he  is  so  fond  of  as 
family  life.  He  comes  to  me  and  the  children  just  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  family.  Of  course  he  is  one  of  the  family  ;  but  you 
would  think  he  was  either  a  son  or  a  brother  to  see  how  that  young 
fellow,  to  whom  every  smart  house  in  London  is  open,  comes  and 
spends  his  afternoons  with  the  children  and  me  !'  Mrs.  Wargrave 
was  a  little  proud  of  the  good  influence  which  she  felt  she  was  exer- 
cising over  her  husband's  cousin.  He  was  becoming  so  domestic, 
so  fond  of  home  !  He  even  sometimes  met  the  children  on  their 
walks  and  had  taken  them  over  to  the  Natural  History  place,  and 
another  time  to  the  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  really  too  kind 
of  him  to  think  of  the  little  girls. 

During  all  this  time,  except  on  those  two  occasions  when  he 
had  met  the  children,  Charles  "Wargrave  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  any  personal  communication  with  Mademoiselle.  She 
accompanied  her  charges  with  the  greatest  calm — a  calm  which 
was  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  young  man  who  thus  made 
himself  her  companion  whether  she  would  or  not.  She  showed 
no  signs  whatever  of  embarrassment,  or  of  supposing  that  his 
attentions  might  be  misconstrued.  If  he  had  been  eighty  she 
could  not  have  been  more  at  her  ease.  And  Edith  and  Dorothy 
had  seized  upon  him  on  both  sides,  each  clinging  to  an  arm, 
which  was  not  at  all  what  he  intended.  He  was  so  entirely 
discomfited,  indeed,  by  the  too  much  empressement  of  the  little 
girls  and  the  too  little  of  Mademoiselle,  that  after  these  two 
accidental  encounters  he  gave  up  attempting  anything  of  the 
sort.  However  domestic  he  might  be,  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
expound  the  Kensington  Museum  to  Edith  and  Dorothy,  each 
clinging  to  an  arm.  And  was  she  made  of  stone,  that  woman  ? 
Was  she  made  of  vulcanite  or  some  such  impervious  material, 
white  to  the  sight  but  tough  and  unyielding  to  the  touch  ?  He 
was  so  much  disgusted  after  that  second  expedition  that  he  turned 
violently  round  upon  himself  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  Mademoiselle.  What  was  Mademoiselle 
that  she  should  exact  such  service  ?  To  be  sure  it  could  not  be 
said  that  she  exacted  any  service  ;  she  smiled  and  ignored  it  with 
a  perfect  composure  which  was  still  more  aggravating.  And  why 
should  a  man  take  all  that  trouble  for  a  woman  who 'took  no 
notice,  who  never  seemed  to  see  anything,  either  his  civilities  or 
his  impatience  ?  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  in  every  way  a 
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mistake,  that  to  pursue  a  person  of  that  class  was  the  height  of 
folly,  that  to  marry  her  would  be  madness  itself.  To  marry  a 
governess  !  a  woman  almost  middle-aged,  as  Mrs.  Leicester  "War- 
grave  assured  him  so  often — a  foreigner — a  nobody — above  all, 
one  who  showed  no  appreciation  of  his  attentions,  and  probably 
would  not  marry  him !  Oh,  it  was  too  much.  He  would  break 
off  at  once  and  think  of  such  folly  no  more. 

This  decision  Charles  Wargrave  emphasised  by  going  out  of 
town  for  a  whole  week.  But  when  he  returned  the  first  place  he 
went  to  was  the  Square,  just  to  see  whether  she  was  as  composed 
as  ever,  he  said  to  himself.  As  it  happened  it  was  in  the  after- 
noon, after  the  hour  of  luncheon  and  before  that  of  tea,  that  he 
presented  himself  at  Leicester  Wargrave's  house,  and  Mrs.  War- 
grave  was  out.  He  paused  a  moment  to  think  what  he  was  to  do ; 
then,  hearing  the  voices  of  the  children,  asked  if  they  were  in  the 
garden. 

'  Yes,  sir,  with  Mademoiselle,'  replied  the  servant. 
'  Then,'  said  Charles,  '  I'll  go  out  there  and  you  can  let  me 
know  when  your  mistress  comes  in.' 

The  garden  was  large  and  shady,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing banal  to  say  about  the  wonder  of  finding  such  a  place  in 
London,  with  omnibuses  and  hansom  cabs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  He  found  Mademoiselle  walking  slowly  round  under 
the  trees  while  the  children  played,  and  he  felt  sure  that  she  gave  a 
start  when  first  she  saw  him — a  quiver  of  astonishment  and  dismay. 
She  might  be  dismayed  and  astonished  for  anything  he  cared.  She 
might  look  all  round  for  a  way  of  escape  ;  this  time  she  should 
find  none.  Edith  and  Dorothy  were  in  the  middle  of  a  game  at 
tennis,  and  the  governess  was  at  some  distance  from  them,  taking 
a  meditative  walk.  She  was  in  a  white  dress,  the  first  he  had 
seen  her  wear  since  that  night.  It  was  a  very  still  afternoon,  the 
borders  flaring  with  their  late  summer  show  of  geraniums  and  all 
the  foliage  in  full  green,  untouched  as  yet  even  by  the  heat  and 
dust  of  London  summers.  He  saw  her  before  she  saw  him, 
walking  along  with  her  head  bent  a  little,  and  an  air  of  medita- 
tion and  thought  about  her.  She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  as  if 
she  had  intended  to  read,  but  the  soft  stillness,  the  green  shadi- 
ness,  the  warm,  soft  drowsy  air  had  vanquished  that  intention. 
And  then  she  perceived  him  and  started  with  a  slight  glance 
round  as  if  she  would  have  run  away.  No,  no ;  not  this  time. 
He  felt  a  kind  of  revengeful  exultation  in  the  suggestion  of 
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alarm  which  was  in  her  startled  movement.  She  was  afraid,  then, 
after  all  her  imperturbable  airs  ! 

It  was,  however,  with  the  greatest  composure  that  they  met. 
She  began  at  once  to  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  Mrs. 
Wargrave  was  out. 

'  Oh,  I  can  wait,'  he  said,  <  I  am  in  no  hurry.  She  will  come 
in  by-and-by,  no  doubt.' 

'  Not  for  some  time,  I  fear,'  said  Mademoiselle. 

'  Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry,'  he  repeated,  and,  turning,  walked  with 
her.  It  was  so  sweet  and  still,  and  he  found  it  so  satisfactory  to 
have  at  last  got  this  impenetrable  person  to  himself,  with  leisure 
to  speak  to  her  and  nobody  looking  on,  that  for  a  time  Charles 
Wargrave  said  nothing  at  all.  It  was  pleasant  to  walk  by  her,  to 
be  conscious  of  the  white  figure  by  his  side,  so  perfectly  quiet  and 
tranquil,  not  betraying  by  so  much  as  a  quiver  of  her  dress  any- 
thing of  that  alarm  which  he  had  divined  in  her  at  the  first  sight 
of  him.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  this;  and 
it  was  to  his  surprise  Mademoiselle  herself  who  burst  into  those 
usual  banal  sentences  about  the  strangeness  of  this  garden  in 
London,  so  secluded,  so  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  there  was  not  a  house 
or  a  vulgar  sound  within  miles,  while  all  the  time  the  omnibuses 
were  running,  &c.  He  knew  the  words  exactly,  and  had  indeed 
meant  to  say  them  himself  if  other  means  of  conversation  failed. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it  is  wonderful ;  but  not  so  wonderful  as  some 
other  things— for  instance,  to  find  you  here,  waiting  upon  the 

amusements  of  these  two  little Mademoiselle,  will  you  do 

me  a  favour  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  surprised— alarmed,  too,  this  time,  he  felt 
sure — but  said  with  a  smile,  « If  it  is  anything  in  my  power.' 

« It  is  quite  in  your  power.  It  is  very  simple.  Do  you  know 
that  1  have  known  you  all  this  time  without  knowing  you  by  any- 
thing else  than  the  absurd  official  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  generic  name 
of  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

She  coloured  a  little  and  laughed.  '  That  is  allright,'  she  said 
with  one  of  the  few  slips  she  made  in  English,  running  the  last 
two  words  into  one.  '  It  is  an  official  title,  and  I  am  Mademoiselle. 
-You  would  refuse  to  let  an  Englishwoman  be  called  Miss,  but 
with  a  Frenchwoman  it  is  allright.' 

« I  don't  think  it  all  right ;  I  dislike  it  very  much.  Will  you 
permit  me  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  call  you  by  your  name  ? 

Mademoiselle   paused   a  little.     She  was  evidently  doubtful 
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which  was  the  most  dignified — debating  between  a  reluctance  to 
reply  and  a  reluctance  to  permit  it  to  be  seen  that  she  had  any 
objection  to  reply.  A  denial,  it  appeared  to  her,  might  seem 
coquettish — a  sort  of  challenge  to  a  playful  struggle.  So  she  raised 
her  head  and  answered,  *  I  am  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre,'  with  the 
air  of  a  queen. 

*  Ah,'  said  Wargrave,  '  I  thought  as  much.     Is  it  out  of  pity 
for  us  as  nobodies,  with  a  name  never  heard  of  till  our  grandfathers 
went  into  business,  that  you  have  concealed,  Mademoiselle    de 
Castel-Sombre,  un  si  beau  nom  ? ' 

1 1  have  not  concealed  it,'  she  said  with  a  smile.  '  Mrs.  War- 
grave  knows  my  name ;  but  why  waste  breath  upon  so  many 
syllables  when  Mademoiselle  answers  every  purpose  just  as  well  ?  ' 

*  That  is  a  little  scoff  at  us  as  industrials — not  willing  to  waste 
anything,  even  our  breath.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I  will  not  be  tempted  into  an 
argument.' 

'  No  ? '  said  Wargrave,  changing  rapidly  from  one  language  into 
the  other.  He  knew  French  well,  which  is  not  too  common  with 
young  men  about  town,  and  he  was  proportionately  pleased  with 
his  own  acquirement,  and  glad  to  note  the  little  start  of  light  and 
colour  in  Mademoiselle's  face.  '  You  are  too  proud  to  argue  or 
even  to  assert  the  difference  between  an  old  noble  name  of  Beam 
and  a  common  English  one  which,  on  the  foundation  of  a  little 
money,  sets  itself  up  as  something,  and  condemns  a  woman  like 
you,  such  a  woman  as  you,  to  give  up  every  attribute  of  real  life 
and  waste  all  your  gifts  and  become  an  abstraction  for  the  benefit 
of  two ' 

*  Stop,  stop  ! '  she  cried  ;  '  you  are  going  a  great  deal  too  far.     I 
am  not  compelled  to  anything.     I  am  doing  only  what  it  is  my 
business  to  do,  in  circumstances  which  are  unusually  comfortable 
and  favourable.     I  do  not  know  what  can  have  put  such  an  idea  of 
my  situation  into  your  mind.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  explain  that,'  he  said.  '  My  indignation 
has  been  growing  since  ever  I  made  your  acquaintance.  As  if  you 
did  not  know  very  well  that  there  is  nobody  in  this  house  at  all 
your  equal,  either  in  family  and  breeding — which  are,  perhaps, 
accidental  advantages,  for,  of  course,  to  have  them  you  had  only  to 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  being  born — but  also  in  mind,  in 
heart ' 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him.     *  Mr.  Wargrave,  you  are 
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under  some  strange  delusion.  I  am  neither  very  clever  nor  ve  ry 
highly  instructed,  nor  capable  of  any  tiling  above  what  I  have  to  do 
As  for  breeding,  I  was  trained  to  be  a  governess  as  I  am.  Oblige 
me  by  giving  up  this  subject,  which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  mis- 
understanding. I  possess  nothing  but  that  beau  nom  of  which  you 
form  so  great  an  idea.  Of  all  visionary  things  to  stand  upon,  is  not 
birth  the  most  visionary  ?  Certainly  it  is  so  in  my  country :  and 

ought  to  be  still  more  in  yours,  which  is  so  practical ' 

*  Mine  is  not  practical  at  all,'  said  Wargrave ;  <  that  is  one  of 
the  mistakes  you  make.  You  are  far  less  affected  by  romantic 
reasons  than  we  are.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  more  than 
ever  now.' 

She  said  nothing,  but  with  a  little  movement  of  her  hand 
seemed  to  wave  his  argument  away.  '  These  things  are  beyond 
discussion,'  she  said. 

'  That  may  be ;  but  you  cannot  imagine  that  one  can  look  on 
and  see  such  a  sacrifice,  and  not  earnestly  protest  against  it  ? ' 
Wargrave  said. 

Mademoiselle  laughed — half  pleased,  half  provoked.  '  You 
force  me  into  a  discussion,'  she  said.  *  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  very  well  off,  and  desire  no  better.  If 
I  was  not  doing  this,  what  should  I  do  ? ' 

She  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face  as  she  put  this  question, 
half  angry,  half  flattered,  amused  also  at  the  young  man's  curious 
earnestness  and  excitement.  The  look  was  unexpected,  and  caught 
him  full  in  the  eyes.  He  made  a  hurried  step  backwards,  and 
uttered  an  unconscious  exclamation. 

'  There  is  nothing,'  she  said  quickly, '  nothing  else  that  I  could 
do.  Do  not  disturb  with  such  suggestions  a  woman  working  for 
her  bread.  One  might  have  had  other  dreams  when  one  was 
young.  But  life  is  very  different  from  one's  dreams.  I  am  very 
well  off ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  could  do.' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 'there  is  something  else. 
I  must  say  it— you  could  marry  me.' 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  consternation,  falling  back  a 
little,  drawing  away,  her  eyes  opening  wide  with  amazement,  and 
made  no  answer  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said  in  a  soothing  tone  : 
'  Mr.  Wargrave,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  home  ?  ' 

Charlie  was  piqued  beyond  measure  by  this  speech.  '  I  believe 
she  thinks  I  am  out  of  my  mind,'  he  said. 

'  It  looked  like  it  for  a  moment,'     She  gave  a  little  low,  uneasy 
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laugh.     '  You  have  given  me  a  great  fright.     Pray  go  in  at  least, 
and  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  till  Mrs.  Wargrave  comes  in.' 

'  Do  you  think  me  mad  ?  '  he  said. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  upon  his  face  with  a  serious  doubt.  '  I  think 
—the  sun  has  been  too  much  for  you.  Your  head  is  a  little  con- 
fused, Mr.  Wargrave.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  did  not  mean  to  be  rude.' 

'  Eude  !  '  he  cried  ;  '  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre,  you  are 
very  cruel  to  me  ;  you  wound  me  deeply.  I  made  you  a  very 
serious  proposition,  and  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  insane.' 

'  Temporarily,'  she  said.  And  at  this  moment  there  came  an 
interruption  unexpected  on  his  part.  The  two  little  girls  had 
finished  their  game,  and  they  came  with  a  rush,  both  together, 
upon  Uncle  Charlie,  as  they  called  him,  pushing  between  him  and 
Mademoiselle,  and  breaking  up  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Edith 
and  Dorothy  seized  him  and  clung  to  him,  hanging  one  on  each 
arm.  '  0  Uncle  Charlie,  where  have  you  been  ?  What  are  you 
doing  in  the  country  ?  Why,  everybody  is  in  London  at  this  time 
of  the  year.' 

'Ask  this  lady  what  I  was  doing;  she  knows,' he  replied,  not 
without  an  effort  to  cast  them  off:  but  the  children  held  fast. 

'Ask  Mademoiselle  !  How  does  Mademoiselle  know?  Was 
that  what  you  were  telling  her  in  French  ?  I  didn't  know  you 
could  speak  French,  Uncle  Charles.  0  mamma  !  Here  he  is, 
and  he's  been  here  all  the  time  waiting  for  us  till  the  set  was  over 
and  talking  French  to  Mademoiselle.' 

'  Well,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Charles.  I  hope 
you're  better  for  your  change,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  sailing  up  to 
the  group  across  the  grass  in  all  her  finery.  '  And  so  you  were 
talking  French  to  Mademoiselle  ?  Well,  of  course,  I  understand 
it,  and  read  it  and  all  that,  but  I'm  not  good  at  talking.  Made- 
moiselle must  have  been  quite  pleased  to  have  a  chat  in  her  own 
language.  Come  in,  there's  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is 
cooler  there  than  out  of  doors.  Edith  and  Dorothy,  don't  hang  on 
to  your  uncle  so.' 

'  Oh,  he  doesn't  mind  ! '  cried  the  children,  hanging  on  more 
closely  than  ever.  He  was  led  in  thus  helpless  to  the  cool  drawing- 
room,  unable  even  to  gain  a  look  from  Mademoiselle.  She  fell 
back  in  her  habitual  way,  leaving  Mrs.  Wargrave  to  take  her  place. 
He  was  himself  forced  forward  in  advance  when  she  dropped 
behind.  And  the  last  he  saw  of  her  was  the  sweep  of  her  white 
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dress  across  the  grass  as  she  went  another  way.  He  turned  his 
head  to  look  after  her,  but  she  did  not  vouchsafe  him  a  glance. 
And  the  family  loudly  called  for  his  attention  and  dragged  him 
over  the  sill  of  the  great  window  which  opened  on  to  the  lawn. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  went  hastily  upstairs  and  reached  the 
schoolroom  almost  at  a  flying  pace  ;  nor  did  she  pause  then,  but 
went  into  her  own  room,  which  opened  from  it,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her.  She  was  in  great  agitation,  she  who  was  always  so 
calm.  She  tore  her  dress,  stumbling  and  treading  upon  it  as  she 
made  that  breathless  run  upstairs.  Her  breath  came  quick,  and 
she  turned  the  key  in  the  door  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being 
pursued,  which,  of  course,  was  nonsense.  But  Mademoiselle  was 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  weigh  possibilities.  The  question  was, 
what  had  happened  to  her?  Had  she  been  insulted,  or  had 
some  new  thing  too  strange  to  be  comprehensible  entered  into 
her  life  ? 

(To  "be  continued,1) 
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THERE  is  always  a  certain  fascination  in  beginning  a  subject  at  the 
wrong  end  and  working  backward :  it  has  the  charm  which  inevit- 
ably attaches  to  all  evil  practices  ;  you  know  you  oughtn't,  and  so 
you  can't  resist  the  temptation  to  outrage  the  proprieties  and  do 
it.  I  can't  myself  resist  the  temptation  of  beginning  this  article 
where  it  ought  to  break  off — with  Chinese  money,  which  is  not 
the  origin,  but  the  final  outcome  and  sole  remaining  modern  re- 
presentative of  that  antique  and  almost  prehistoric  implement,  the 
Bronze  Age  hatchet. 

Improbable  and  grotesque  as  this  affiliation  sounds  at  first 
hearing,  it  is,  nevertheless,  about  as  certain  as  any  other  fact  in 
anthropological  science — which  isn't,  perhaps,  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  familiar  little  brass  cash,  with  the  square  hole  for  stringing 
them  together  on  a  thread  in  the  centre,  well  known  to  the  fre- 
quenter of  minor  provincial  museums,  are,  strange  to  say,  the 
lineal  descendants,  in  unbroken  order,  of  the  bronze  axe  of  remote 
celestial  ancestors.  From  the  regular  hatchet  to  the  modern 
coin  one  can  trace  a  distinct,  if  somewhat  broken,  succession,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins — where  the  implement  merges  into  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  settles  down  finally  into  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Here  is  how  this  curious  pedigree  first  worked  itself  out.  In 
early  times,  before  coin  was  invented,  barter  was  usually  con- 
ducted between  producer  and  consumer  with  metal  implements, 
as  it  still  is  in  Central  Africa  at  the  present  day  with  Venetian 
glass  beads  and  rolls  of  red  calico.  Payments  were  all  made  in 
kind,  and  bronze  was  the  commonest  form  of  specie.  A  gentle- 
man desirous  of  effecting  purchases  in  foreign  parts  went  about 
the  world  with  a  number  of  bronze  axes  in  his  pocket  (or  its  sub- 
stitute), which  he  exchanged  for  other  goods  with  the  native 
traffickers  in  the  country  where  he  did  his  primitive  business.  At 
first,  the  early  Chinese  in  that  unsophisticated  age  were  content 
to  use  real  hatchets  for  this  commercial  purpose ;  but,  after  a 
time,  with  the  profound  mercantile  instinct  of  their  race,  it 
occurred  to  some  of  them  that  when  a  man  wanted  half  a  hatchet's 
worth  of  goods  he  might  as  well  pay  for  them  with  half  a  hatchet. 
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Still,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  working  implement  by 
cutting  it  in  two,  the  worthy  Ah  Sin  ingeniously  compromised  the 
matter  by  making  thin  hatchets,  of  the  usual  size  and  shape,  but 
far  too  slender  for  practical  usage.  By  so  doing  he  invented  coin  : 
and,  what  is  more,  he  invented  it  far  earlier  than  the  rival  claim- 
ants to  that  proud  distinction,  the  Lydians,  whose  electrum  staters 
were  first  struck  in  the  seventh  century  jj.c.  But,  according  to 
Professor  Terrien  de  la  Couperie,  some  of  the  fancy  Chinese 
hatchets  which  we  still  retain  date  back  as  far  as  the  year  1000 
(a  good  round  number),  and  are  so  thin  that  they  could  only 
have  been  intended  to  possess  exchange  value.  And  when  a  dis- 
tinguished Sinologist  gives  us  a  date  for  anything  Chinese,  it 
behoves  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  world  to  open  its  mouth  and 
shut  its  eyes,  and  thankfully  receive  whatever  the  distinguished 
Sinologist  may  send  it. 

In  the  seventh  century,  then,  these  mercantile  axes,  made  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  sell  and  not  to  use,  were  stamped  with  an 
official  stamp  to  mark  their  amount,  and  became  thereby  con- 
verted into  true  coins — that  was  the  root  of  the  'root  of  all  evil.' 
Thence  the  declension  to  the  '  cash '  is  easy ;  the  form  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  regular,  while  the  square  hole  in  the 
centre,  once  used  for  the  handle,  was  retained  by  conservatism  and 
practical  sense  as  a  convenient  means  of  stringing  them  together. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  old  bronze  hatchet,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  civilising  agent  ever  invented  by  human  in- 
genuity. Let  us  hark  back  now,  and  from  the  opposite  side  see 
what  was  its  first  beginning. 

'  But  why,'  you  ask,  '  the  most  wonderful  civilising  agency  ? 
What  did  the  bronze  axe  ever  do  for  humanity  ? '  Well,  nearly 
everything.  I  believe  I  have  really  not  said  too  much.  We  are 
apt  to  talk  big  nowadays  about  the  steam-engine,  and  that  mar- 
vellous electricity  which  is  always  going  to  do  wonders  for  us  all 
— to-morrow  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  either  ever  produced 
so  great  a  revolution  in  human  life,  or  so  completely  metamor- 
phosed human  existence,  as  that  simple  and  commonplace  bronze 
hatchet. 

For,  consider  that  before  the  days  of  bronze  man  knew  no 
weapon  or  implement  of  any  sort  save  the  stone  axe,  or  tomahawk, 
and  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  Consider,  that  the  highest  stage  of 
human  culture  he  had  then  reached  was  hardly  higher  than  that 
of  the  scalp-hunting  Eed  Indian  or  the  seal-spearing  Esquimaux. 
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Consider,  that  in  his  Stone  Age  agriculture  and  grains  were 
almost  unknown — the  forest  uncleared,  the  soil  untilled,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  the  sole  or  principal  human  activities.  It 
was  the  bronze  axe  that  first  enabled  man  to  make  clearings  in 
the  woodland  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  sow  on  those  clearings  in 
good  big  fields  the  wheat  and  barley  which  determined  the  first 
great  upward  step  in  the  drama  of  civilisation.  All  these  things 
depend  in  ultimate  analysis  upon  that  pioneer  of  culture,  the 
bronze  hatchet. 

And  how  did  the  first  Watt  or  Edison  of  metallurgy  come  to 
make  that  earliest  bronze  implement  ?  Well,  it  seems  probable 
that  between  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Bronze  Age  there  intervened 
everywhere,  or  nearly  everywhere,  a  very  short  and  transient  age 
of  copper.  And  the  reason  for  thus  thinking  is  threefold.  (If  you 
gather  that  my  initials  are  W.  E.  Gr.  you're  mistaken.)  In  the  first 
place,  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper :  and  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  men  would  use  the  simple  metals  in  isolation  to 
begin  with,  before  they  discovered  that  they  could  harden  and 
temper  them  by  mixing  the  two  together.  In  the  second  place, 
copper  occurs  in  the  pure  or  native  state  (without  the  trouble  of 
smelting)  in  several  countries,  and  was  therefore  a  very  natural 
metal  for  early  man  to  cast  his  inquiring  glance  upon.  And  in 
the  third  place,  weapons  of  unmixed  copper,  apparently  of  very 
antique  types,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both 
in  Asia  and  America.  According  to  Mr.  John  Evans,  the  most 
learned  historian  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the  greatest  copper  '  find  '  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere  was  that  at  Gungeria,  in  Central  India ; 
and  the  copper  implements  there  found  consisted  entirely  of  flat 
celts  of  a  very  early  and  almost  primitive  pattern. 

The  copper  weapons  of  America,  however,  have  greater  illus- 
trative and  ethnological  interest,  because  the  noble  red  man,  at 
the  period  when  Columbus  first  discovered  him,  and  when  he  first 
discovered  Columbus,  was  still  in  the  Stone  Age  of  his  very  im- 
perfect culture,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  extreme  barbarism. 
The  fact  is,  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  were  only  just  beginning 
to  employ  copper,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  independently  inaugu- 
rating a  Bronze  Age  of  their  own,  when  the  intrusive  white  man 
came  and  spoiled  the  fun  by  the  incontinent  introduction  of  iron, 
firearms,  missionaries,  whisky,  and  all  the  other  resources  of 
civilisation.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  native  copper  exists 
in  abundance ;  and  the  intelligent  Ked  Indian,  finding  this  hand- 
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some  red  stone  in  the  cliffs  by  his  side,  was  pretty  sure  to  ry  his 
hand  at  chipping  a  tomahawk  out  of  the  rare  material.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  did  so,  Mr.  Evans  suggests,  he  would  find  to  his  sur- 
prise that  it  yielded  to  his  blows ;  in  short,  that  he  had  got  that 
singular  phenomenon,  a  malleable  stone,  to  deal  with.  Hammer- 
ing away  at  his  new  invention,  he  must  shortly  have  hammered  it 
into  a  shapely  axe.  The  new  process  took  his  practical  fancy  at 
once  :  vista?,  of  an  untold  wealth  of  scalps  floated  gaily  before 
his  fevered  brain  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  hammer  himself  various 
weapons  and  implements  without  delay.  Amongst  others,  he 
produced  for  himself  very  neat  spear-heads,  with  sockets  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  a  shaft,  made  by  hammering  out  the  base 
flat,  and  then  turning  over  the  edges  so  as  to  enclose  the  wood 
between  them,  like  a  modern  hoe-handle.  In  Wisconsin  alone 
more  than  a  hundred  of  such  copper  axes,  spear-heads,  and  knives 
have  been  unearthed  by  antiquaries  and  duly  recorded. 

All  these  weapons,  however,  are  simply  hammered,  not  cast  or 
melted.  The  Ived  Indian  hadn't  yet  reached  the  stage  of  making 
a  mould  when  De  Chainplain  and  his  voyageurs  came  down  upon 
Canada  and  interrupted  this  interesting  experiment  in  industrial 
development  by  springing  the  seventeenth  century  upon  the  un- 
sophisticated red  man  at  one  fell  blow,  with  all  its  inherited 
wealth  of  European  sc-ience.  Nevertheless,  the  Indians  must  have 
known  that  lire  melted  copper  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  altars  was 
great  enough,  say  Squier  and  Davis,  to  fuse  the  implements  and 
ornaments  laid  upon  them  in  sacrificial  rites  ;  and  so  the  fact  of 
its  fusibility  could  hardly  have  escaped  them.  A  people  who  had 
advanced  so  far  on  the  road  towards  the  invention  of  casting 
could  hardly  have  been  prevented  from  taking  the  final  step, 
save  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  some  social  cataclysm  like  the 
European  invasion  of  Eastern  America.  And  how  awful  a  calamity 
that  was  for  the  Indians  themselves  we  at  this  day  can  hardly 

even  realise. 

In  some  similar  way,  no  doubt,  the  Asiatic  people  who  first 
invented  bronze  must  have  learned  the  fact  of  the  fusibility  of 
metals,  and  have  applied  it  in  time,  at  first,  perhaps,  by  accident, 
to  the  manufacture  of  that  hard  alloy.  I  say  Asiatic,  because 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Asia  was  the  original 
home  of  the  nascent  bronze  industry.  For  a  Bronze  Age  almost 
necessarily  implies  a  brief  preceding  age  of  copper;  and  there  is 
no  proof  of  pure  copper  implements  ever  having  been  largely  used 
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in  Europe,  while  there  is  ample  proof  of  their  having  been  Used 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  Asia.  Hence  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  art  of  bronze-making  was  developed  in  Asia  by  a 
copper-using  people,  and  that  when  metallurgy  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  method  of  mixing  the  copper  with  tin  had 
already  been  perfected.  The  abundance  of  tin  in  the  south- 
eastern islands  of  Asia  renders  this  view  probable ;  while  in 
Europe  there  are  no  tin  mines  worth  mentioning,  except  in  the 
remotest  part  of  a  remote  outlying  island — to  wit,  in  Cornwall. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  bronze 
axe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  profoundly  interesting,  as 
casting  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  general  process  of  human  evolu- 
tion all  the  world  over.  Every  new  human  invention  is  always  at 
first  directly  modelled  upon  the  other  similar  products  which  have 
preceded  it.  There  is  no  really  new  thing  under  the  sun.  For 
example,  the  earliest  English  railway  carriages  were  built  on  the 
model  of  the  old  stage-coach,  only  that  three  stage-coaches,  as  it 
were,  were  telescoped  together,  side  by  side — the  very  first  bore 
the  significant  motto,  Trio,  juncta  in  uno — and  it  was  this  pre- 
conception of  the  English  coachbuilder  that  Has  hampered  us  ever 
since  with  our  hateful  *  compartments,'  instead  of  the  commodious 
and  comfortable  open  American  saloon  carriages.  So,  too,  the 
earliest  firearms  were  modelled  on  the  stock  of  the  old  cross-bow, 
and  the  earliest  earthenware  pots  and  pans  were  shaped  like  the 
still  more  primitive  gourds  and  calabashes.  It  need  not  surprise 
us,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  earliest  metal  axes  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  were  directly  moulded  on  the  original  shape 
of  the  stone  tomahawk. 

Such  a  copper  hatchet,  cast  in  a  mould  formed  by  a  polished 
neolithic  stone  celt,  was  found  in  an  early  Etruscan  tomb,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  See  how  natural  this 
process  would  be.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  primitive  workman, 
knowing  already  only  one  form  of  axe,  the  stone  tomahawk,  would 
naturally  reproduce  it  in  the  new  material,  without  thinking  what 
improvements  in  shape  and  design  the  malleability  and  fusibility 
of  the  metal  would  render  possible  or  easy.  But,  more  than  that, 
the  idea  of  coating  the  polished  stone  axe  with  plastic  clay,  and 
thereby  making  a  mould  for  the  molten  metal,  would  be  so  very 
simple  that  even  the  neolithic  savage,  already  accustomed  to  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  upon  natural  shapes,  could  hardly 
fail  to  think  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  think  of  it :  for 
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celts  of  bronze  or  copper,  cast  in  moulds  made  from  stone  hatchets, 
have  been  found  in  Cyprus  by  General  di  Cesnola,  on  the  site  of 
Troy  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  in  many  other  assorted  localities  by 
less  distinguished  but  equally  trustworthy  archaeologists. 

To  the  neolithic  hunter,  herdsman,  and  villager  this  progress 
from  the  stone  to  the  metal  axe  probably  seemed  at  first  a  mere 
substitution  of  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult  material.  He  little 
knew  whither  his  discovery  tended.  It  was  pure  human  laziness 
that  urged  the  change.  How  nice  to  save  yourself  all  that  long 
trouble  of  chipping  and  polishing,  with  ceaseless  toil,  in  favour  of 
a  stone  which  you  could  melt  at  one  go  and  pour  while  hot  into  a 
ready-made  mould!  It  must  have  looked,  by  comparison,  like 
weapon-making  by  magic ;  for  properly  to  cut  and  polish  a  stone 
axe  is  the  work  of  weeks  and  weeks  of  elbow-grease.  Yet  here, 
in  a  moment,  a  better  hatchet  could  be  turned  out  all  finished ! 
But  the  implied  effects  lay  deeper  far  than  the  neolithic  hunter 
could  ever  have  imagined.  The  bronze  axe  was  the  beginning  of 
civilisation  ;  it  brought  the  steam-engine,  the  telephone,  woman's 
rights,  and  the  county  councillor  directly  in  its  train.  With  the 
eye  of  faith,  had  he  only  possessed  that  useful  optical  organ,  the 
Stone  Age  artisan  might  doubtless  have  beheld  Pears's  soap  and 
the  deceased  wife's  sister  looming  dimly  in  the  remote  future.  Till 
that  moment,  human  life  had  been  almost  stationary  :  thenceforth, 
it  proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  like  a  kangaroo  society,  on  its 
upward  path  towards  triumphant  democracy  and  the  penny  post. 
The  nineteenth  century  and  all  its  wiles  hung  by  a  thread  upon 
the  success  of  his  melting-pot. 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  human  civilisation  has  been  one  of 
a  constantly  accelerated  progress.  The  Older  Stone  Age,  when  men 
knew  only  how  to  chip  flint  implements,  but  hadn't  yet  invented 
the  art  of  grinding  and  polishing  them,  was  one  of  immense  and 
incalculable  duration,  to  be  reckoned  perhaps  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  years — some  bold  chronologists  would  even  suggest  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Improvement  there  was,  to  be  sure,  during  all  that 
long  epoch  of  slow  development ;  but  it  was  improvement  at  a 
snail's  pace.  The  very  rude  chipped  axes  of  the  naked  drift  age 
give  way  after  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to  the  shapelier 
chipped  lances,  javelins,  and  arrowheads  of  the  skin-clad  cavemen. 
M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  indeed,  most  indefatigable  of  theorists, 
has  even  pointed  out  four  stages  of  culture,  marked  by  four  different 
types  of  weapons,  into  which  he  subdivides  the  Older  Stone  Age. 
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Yet  vast  epochs  elapsed  before  some  prehistoric  Stephenson  or  dusky 
Morse  first,  half  by  accident,  smote  out  the  idea  of  grinding  his 
tomahawk  smooth  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  instead  of  merely  chip- 
ping it  sharp,  and  so  initiated  the  Neolithic  Period.  This  Neoli- 
thic Period  itself,  again,  was  immensely  long  as  compared  with  the 
Bronze  Age  which  followed,  though  short  by  comparison  with  the 
Palaeolithic  epoch  which  preceded  it.  Then  the  Bronze  Age  saw 
enormous  changes  come  faster  and  faster,  till  the  use  of  iron  still 
further  accelerated  the  rate  of  progress.  For  each  new  improve- 
ment becomes,  in  turn,  the  parent  of  yet  newer  triumphs,  so  that 
at  last,  as  in  the  present  day,  a  single  century  sees  vaster  changes 
in  the  world  of  man  than  whole  ages  before  it  have  done  in  far 
longer  intervals. 

But  the  invention  of  bronze,  or,  in  other  words,  the  introduc- 
tion of  hard  metal,  was  really  perhaps  the  very  greatest  epoch  of 
all,  the  most  distinct  turning-point  in  the  whole  history  of 
humanity.  True,  some  beginnings  of  civilisation  were  already 
found  in  the  Newer  Stone  Age.  Man  did  not  then  live  by  slaughter 
alone.  Hand-made  pottery  and  rude  tissues  of  flax  are  found  in 
neolithic  lake-dwellings  in  Switzerland.  Agriculture  was  already 
practised  in  a  feeble  way  on  small  open  clearings,  cautiously  cleaved 
with  fire  or  hewn  with  the  tomahawk  in  the  native  forests.  The 
cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  were  more  or  less  domesticated,  though 
the  horse  was  yet  riderless ;  and  the  pastoral  had  therefore,  to 
some  extent,  superseded  the  pure  hunting  stage.  But  what  inroad 
could  the  stone  hatchet  make  unaided  upon  the  virgin  forests  of 
those  remote  days  ?  The  neolithic  clearing  must  have  been  a 
mere  stray  oasis  in  a  desert  of  woodland,  like  the  villages  of  the 
New  Guinea  savages  at  the  present  day,  lying  few  and  far  between 
among  vast  stretches  of  primaeval  forest. 

With  the  advent  of  bronze,  everything  was  different ;  and  the 
difference  showed  itself  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  One  may 
compare  the  revolution  effected  by  bronze  in  the  early  world,  indeed, 
with  the  revolution  effected  by  railways  in  our  own  time  ;  only  the 
neolithic  world  had  been  so  very  simple  a  one  that  the  change 
was  perhaps  even  more  marvellous  in  its  suddenness  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness. Metal  itself  implied  metal-working  ;  and  metal- 
working  brought  about,  not  only  the  arts  of  smelting  and  casting, 
but  also  endless  incidental  arts  of  design  and  decoration.  The 
bronze  hatchets,  for  example,  to  take  our  typical  implement,  begin 
by  being  mere  copies  of  the  stone  originals ;  but,  as  time  goes 
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on,  they  acquire  rapidly  innumerable  improvements.  First,  metal 
is  economised  in  the  upper  part  which  fits  into  the  handle,  while 
the  lower  or  cutting  edge  is  widened  out  sideways,  so  as  to  form 
an  elegant  and  gracefully  curved  outline  for  the  whole  implement. 
Next  come  the  flanged  axes,  with  projecting  ledges  on  either  side ; 
and  then  the  palstaves  with  loops  and  ribs,  each  marking  some 
new  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  weapon,  which  the  in- 
ventor would  no  doubt  have  patented  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  patents  were  as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  Bronze  Age  humanity. 
Later  still  come  the  socketed  hatchets  of  many  patterns,  with 
endless  ingenious  little  devices  for  securing  some  small  advantage 
to  the  special  manufacturer.  I  can  fancy  the  Bronze  Age  smith 
showing  them  off  with  pride  to  his  interested  customers  :  '  These 
are  our  own  patterns — the  newest  thing  out  in  bronze  axes  ;  ob- 
serve the  advantage  you  gain  from  the  ribs  and  pellets,  and  the 
peculiar  character  which  the  octagonal  socket  gives  to  the  hafting ! ' 
Indeed,  in  this  single  department  of  bronze  celts  alone,  Mr.  Evans 
in  his  great  monumental  work  figures  over  a  hundred  and  eighty 
distinct  specimens  (out  of  thousands  known),  each  one  presenting 
some  well-marked  advance  in  type  upon  its  predecessor.  There 
is  almost  a  Yankee  ingenuity  of  design  in  many  of  the  dodges 
thus  registered  for  our  inspection. 

Many  of  the  celts,  I  may  add,  are  most  beautifully  decorated 
with  geometrical  patterns,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  very  high 
order  of  ornamental  art.  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the 
daggers,  swords,  and  defensive  armour,  often  intended  for  the  use 
of  great  chieftains,  and  executed  with  an  amount  of  taste  and 
feeling  long  since  dead  among  the  degenerate  workmen  of  our 
iron  age. 

But  the  indirect  effects  of  the  introduction  of  metal-working 
were  far  more  interesting  and  important  in  their  way  than  the 
direct  effects.  With  bronze  began  the  great  age  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 

Of  agriculture  first,  because  the  bronze  hatchet  enabled  men 
to  make  such  openings  in  the  forest  as  neolithic  man  had  never 
even  dreamed  of.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
whole  tracts  of  country  at  once  began  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Stone  Age  tillage  was  the  tillage  of  tiny  plots  in  the  forest's 
depths ;  Bronze  Age  tillage  was  the  tillage  of  fields  and  wide  open 
spaces  in  the  champaign  country.  The  Stone  Age  knew  no  special 
implements  of  agriculture  as  such  ;  its  tomahawk  was  indiscrimi- 
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nately  applied  to  all  purposes  alike  of  war  or  gardening.  You 
scalped  your  enemy  with  it,  or  you  cut  up  your  dinner,  or  you  dug 
your  field,  or  you  planted  your  seed-corn,  according  as  taste  or 
circumstances  directed.  Bat  while  the  Bronze  Age  men  had  axes 
to  hew  down  the  wood,  they  had  also  sickles  and  reaping-hooks  to 
cut  their  crops,  and  a  sort  of  hoe  or  scraper  to  till  the  soil  with. 
Specialisation  reached  a  very  high  pitch.  All  the  remains  of  the 
Bronze  Age  show  us  an  agricultural  people  by  no  means  idyllic  in 
their  habits  to  be  sure,  and  not  all  disposed  to  join  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Society,  but  cultivating  large  stretches  of  wheat  or 
barley,  grinding  their  meal  in  regular  mills,  and  possessed  of 
implements  of  considerable  diversity,  some  of  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  later. 

The  evidences  of  commerce  and  of  navigation  are  equally 
obvious.  Bronze  itself  consists  of  tin  and  copper  :  and  there  are 
only  two  parts  of  the  world  from  which  tin  in  any  large  quantities 
can  be  procured — namely,  Cornwall  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  very  existence  of  bronze,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  a  sea-going  trade  in  tin,  for  which  some  correspond- 
ing benefit  must  of  course  have  been  offered  by  the  early  purchaser. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  with  some  probability  that  it  was 
Cornish  tin  which  first  tempted  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  inland 
sea,  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
open  Atlantic.  Long  before  the  days  of  such  advanced  navigation, 
however,  the  Cornish  tin  was  transported  by  land  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Southern  Britain  and  shipped  for  the  Continent  from 
the  Isle  of  Thanet.  A  very  old  trackway  runs  along  the  crest  of 
the  Downs  from  the  West  Country  to  Kent,  known  now  as  the 
Pilgrim's  Way,  because  it  was  followed  in  far  later  times  by 
mediaeval  wayfarers  from  Somerset  and  Dorset  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  But  Mr.  Charles  Elton  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  Pilgrim's  Way  is  many  centuries 
more  ancient  than  the  martyr  of  King  Henry's  epoch,  and  that  it 
was  used  in  the  Bronze  Age  for  the  transport  of  tin  from  the  mines 
in  Cornwall  to  the  port  of  Sandwich.  To  this  day  antique  ingots 
of  the  valuable  metal  are  often  dug  up  in  hoards  or  finds  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  track.  They  were  evidently  buried  there 
in  fear  and  trembling,  long  ages  since,  in  what  Indian  voyageurs 
still  call  a  cache,  by  caravans  hurriedly  surprised  by  the  enemy ;  and 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  possessors  all  getting 
killed  off  in  the  ensuing  fray,  the  ingots  have  been  left  undis^ 
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turbed 
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for  centuries  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries  at  the  present, 
'  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nohodv  good.'  Pn.UihK  -he 
inhabitants  of  Herculuneum  and  Pompeii  had  v<  ry  little  notion 
what  valuable  relics  their  bodies  and  houses  would  prove  in  the 
end  for  curious  posterity. 

The  converse  evidence  of  a  return  trade  in  other  goods  is  no 
less  striking.  Not  only  are  articles  in  amber  found  in  Bronze  Age 
tombs  all  over  Europe  (though  the  gum  itself  belongs  to  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea  alone),  but  also  gold  objects  of  southern  work- 
manship occur  in  British  barrows  ;  while  sometimes  even  ivory  from 
Africa  is  noticed  in  the  inlaid  handles  of  some  Welsh  or  Brigantian 
chieftain's  sword.  Glass  beads  were  likewise  imported  into  Britain, 
as  were  also  ornaments  of  Egyptian  porcelain.  In  fact,  the  Bronze 
Age  clearly  marks  for  us  the  period  when  trade  routes  extended 
in  every  direction  from  the  Mediterranean,  north  and  south,  and 
when  the  world  began  to  be  commercially  solidified  by  a  primitive 
theory  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  basis  of  all 
this  traffic  was  tin,  and  that  we  still  use  the  name  of  that  same 
metal  as  a  brief  equivalent  for  coin  in  general :  but  persons  of 
serious  economical  or  philological  intelligence  are  particularly  re- 
quested not  to  enter  into  grave  correspondence  with  the  author  of 
this  paper  on  any  possible  levity  which  they  may  detect  lurking  in 
this  innocent  remark. 

Some  small  idea  of  the  rapid  advance  in  civilisation  which 
marked  the  Bronze  Age  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  principal  classes  of  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us  intact  from  that  first  epoch  of  metal.  Besides  all  the 
various  celts,  hatchets,  and  adzes,  whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose 
patterns  are  manifold,  many  other  tools  or  implements  occur 
abundantly  in  the  barrows  or  caches.  Chisels,  either  plain,  tanged, 
with  lugs,  or  socketed;  gouges,  hammers,  anvils,  and  tongs; 
punches,  awls,  drills,  and  prickers  ;  tweezers,  needles,  fish-hook?, 
and  weights  ;  all  these  are  found  by  dozens  in  endless  variety  of 
design.  Knives  are  common,  and  the  vanity  of  Bronze  Age  man 
made  him  even  put  up  without  a  murmur  with  the  pangs  of  shav- 
ing with  a  bronze  razor.  Daggers  and  rapiers  naturally  abound, 
many  of  them  of  rare  and  beautiful  workmanship.  Halberds  turn 
up  less  frequently,  but  swords  are  abundant,  and  are  sometimes 
tastefully  decorated  with  gold  or  ivory.  Even  the  scabbards  some- 
times survive,  while  the  shields,  adorned  with  concentric  rings  or 
with  knobs  and  bosses,  would  put  to  shame  the  rank  and  file  of 
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cheap  modern  metal  work.  Nay,  the  very  trumpets  which  sounded 
the  onset  often  lie  buried  by  the  warrior's  side,  and  the  bells 
which  adorned  his  horse's  neck  bring  back  to  us  vividly  the 
Homeric  pictures  of  Bronze  Age  warfare. 

The  private  life  of  Bronze  Age  man  and  his  correlative  wife  is 
illustrated  for  us  by  another  great  group  of  more  strictly  personal 
relics.  There  are  pins  simple  and  pins  of  the  infantile  safety-pin 
order :  there  are  brooches  which  might  be  worn  by  modern  ladies, 
and  ear-rings  so  huge  that  even  modern  ladies  would  in  all  pro- 
bability object  to  wearing  them,  unless,  indeed,  a  princess  or  an 
actress  made  them  the  fashion.  The  torques,  or  necklets,  are 
among  the  best  known  male  decorations,  and  are  still  famous  in 
Ireland,  where  Malachi  (whoever  he  may  Lave  been)  wore  the 
collar  of  gold  which  he  tore  from  the  proud  invader.  Many  of  the 
bracelets  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  spite  the  common  prejudice  about  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  man,  they  are  all  so  small  in  girth  as  to  betoken  a  race  with 
arms  and  legs  hardly  any  bigger  than  the  Finns  or  Laplanders. 
Of  the  clasps,  buttons,  and  buckles  I  will  say  nothing  here.  I 
have  enumerated  enough  to  suggest  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  the  vastness  of  the  revolution  which  the  Bronze  Age 
wrought  in  the  mode  of  life  and  the  civilisation  of  ancient  man. 

Bronze  found  our  early  ancestor,  in  fact,  a  half-developed 
savage:  it  left  him  a  semi-civilised  Homeric  Greek.  It  came  in 
upon  a  world  of  skin-clad  hunters  and  fishers :  it  went  out  upon  a 
world  of  Phoenician  navigators,  Egyptian  architects,  Achaean  poets, 
and  Koman  soldiers.  And  all  this  wide  difference  was  wrought  in 
a  period  of  some  eight  or  ten  centuries  at  the  outside,  almost 
entirely  by  the  advent  of  the  simple  bronze  axe. 
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YEAR  by  year  more  interest  seems  to  be  centred  on  the  London 
parks.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  pleasant  lounging-places  j  it 
is  not  that  some  of  them  afford  effects  of  landscape  gardening 
difficult  to  surpass ;  or  that  at  least  one  of  them  is  always  handy 
for  any  great  assembly,  from  a  Ixeform  meeting  to  a  Sunday-school 
gathering ;  or  that  others  are  to  a  large  extent  set  apart  for 
cricket  and  other  sports.  The  London  parks  are,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  a  vital  necessity  for  London.  Well  indeed  have  they 
been  guarded.  Quaint  (if  dingy)  old  streets,  historic  houses,  even 
beautiful  churches  are  demolished  to  make  way  for  new  boule- 
vards, and  no  one  has  anything  to  say  against  these  changes.  Most 
people,  indeed,  applaud.  But  what  would  be  said  if  a  new  road 
were  driven  through  Hyde  Park,  or  if  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly 
were  to  be  completed  as  a  street  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Green 
Park  ?  We  remember  the  outcry  that  was  raised  quite  lately 
against  the  project  of  a  railway  under  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  that  scheme. 
Londoners  must  have  open  spaces,  and,  not  content  with  jealously 
guarding  those  they  already  possess,  are  in  few  things  more 
enthusiastic  than  in  the  way  in  which  they  set  about  providing 
new  ones,  as  Kilburn  and  Hampstead  and  Brixton  will  to-day  bear 
witness*  A  sketch  of  two  or  three  of  the  royal  parks  of  London 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

First,  as  to  the  cost.  That  well-known  politician,  the  good 
Kadical,  seldom  or  never  lets  the  charges  pass  unchallenged. 
And  certainly  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  estimate  for  Royal 
Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens  is  a  large  one,  reaching  no  less  than 
89,000/.  odd.  That  includes  a  sum  of  9,000/.  for  salaries  and 
wao-es,  17,300L  for  police  and  park-keepers,  55,300/.  for  mainte- 
nance, and  several  minor  charges.  But,  of  course,  all  this  money 
is  not  spent  on  the  London  parks.  The  estimate  includes  the 
charges  for  Battersea,  Bushey,  Greenwich,  and  Kichmond  Parks, 
besides  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Kew  Gardens  (an  expensive 
luxury),  and,  among  other  smaller  pleasaunces,  the  grounds  at 
Holyrood  and  Linlithgow.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  few  parks 
we  propose  to  notice,  we  see  that  St.  James's,  the  Green,  and  Hyde 
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Parks  cost  in  1888-9  1,5007.  for  salaries  and  wages,  10,6007.  for 
police  and  park  constables,  and  21,6747.  for  maintenance.  Under 
the  first  head  Kensington  Gardens  cost  1047. ;  under  the  second, 
1,121/.,  and  4,0517.  under  the  third.  Kegent's  Park,  though  the 
largest  of  all,  is,  in  relation  to  its  size,  much  cheaper  than  its  West 
End  relatives,  costing,  under  the  three  heads  that  have  been 
named,  26O7.,  1,8177.,  and  6,9227.  respectively.  The  minor 
charges,  such  as  furniture  for  the  keepers'  lodges,  insurance  of 
the  buildings,  and  many  others,  need  not  be  touched  upon  here. 
The  taxpayer,  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  heads  of  out- 
lay for  the  principal  London  parks,  may  possibly  like  to  know  a 
little  of  their  history  and  associations. 

St.  James's  Park  was  made  by  Henry  VIII.  about  the  year 
1536.  He  was  at  that  time  taking  possession  of  Wolsey's  resi- 
dence, York  House  (afterwards  called  Whitehall),  and  busying 
himself  about  the  formation  of  new  hunting-grounds.  In  the  Act 
of  that  year  the  old  title  of  Palace  of  Westminster  is  taken  to 
mean  and  include  the  new  Palace  of  Whitehall.  But  his  hunting- 
grounds  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  few  acres  of  the  park 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  manor  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  which  abutted  on  Whitehall.  In  a  proclama- 
tion issued  to  the  Mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  he  defines  the  area 
of  his  *  disport  and  pastime  '  to  be  '  from  his  said  Palace  of  West- 
minster to  St.  Gyles  in  the  Fields;  and  from  thence  to  Islington, 
to  Our  Ladye  of  the  Oke  ;  to  Highgate ;  to  Hornsey  Park ;  to 
Hamsted  Heath  ;  and  from  thence  to  his  said  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster:  '  and  all  his  subjects  are  charged  not  to  kill  any  of  the  game 
— hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron  — within  those  precincts, '  as 
they  tender  his  favor  and  will  estchue  the  imprisonment  of  their 
bodies,  and  further  punishment  at  his  majestie's  will  and  plea- 
sure.' And  no  one  seems  to  have  offered  any  protest  against  this 
arbitrary  seizure  of  the  rights  of  others,  possibly  because  every 
one  knew  what  Henry's  *  will  and  pleasure '  meant  in  matters  of 
punishment. 

The  parks,  of  course,  were  not  always  the  smooth  greensward 
that  we  see  to-day.  Wild  and  unkempt  they  were,  with  great 
stretches  of  tangled  brushwood,  the  home  of  deer  and  game  of  all 
kinds.  Those  Londoners  who  know  Addington  Park — another  of 
Henry's  hunting-grounds — have  a  fair  idea  of  what  their  parks 
were  350  years  ago. 

St.  James's  Park,  as  we  know  it  now?  is  eighty-seven  acres  in 
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extent,  and  is  shaped  not  unlike  a  boy's  kite.  The  building 
which  surround  it  are  mostly  of  interest  and  respectable  antiquity 
The  Horse  Guard?,  built  about  1753  by  Vardy,  after  a  design  of 
Kent's,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  older  guard-house  established  here 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  keep  order  amongst  the  riotous  bands 
of  citizens  passing  towards  Westminster  during  the  session  of  Par- 
liament. Before  that,  however,  the  Tilt  Yard  stood  here,  and 
many  were  the  splendid  joustings  that  took  place  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James.  The  Admiralty  is  a 
building  of  rather  earlier  date  (about  1726),  and  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  famous  Wallingford  House.  It  was  built  by  Ripley, 
mentioned  in  the  *  Dunciad  : ' — 

Sec  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall. 

Jones  was,  of  course,  Inigo,  and  Boyle  was  Earl  of  Burlington, 
whom  Mr.  Loftie  places,  as  an  architect,  only  a  little  way  after 
Wren  himself.  The  back  of  the  building  is  not  at  all  unpleasing 
to  people  with  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  taste.  There  is  an 
honest  plainness  and  stability,  and  a  just  proportion  in  its  look, 
suggestive  of  the  three-deckers  with  whose  achievements  in  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  it  is  so  closely  connected. 
But  probably  no  one  admires  the  front.  It  is  a  marvel  how  an 
architect  of  Ivipley's  position  could  have  designed  such  an  outra- 
geously disproportioned  portico  with  such  a  confined  forecourt. 
The  one  thing  admirable  is  the  charming  screen,  which  hides 
much  of  the  main  building  from  the  street.  And  this  is  not 
Ripley 's  work,  but  Adam's,  one  of  the  '  brothers '  who  built  the 
Adelphi.  Spring  Gardens,  sequestered  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  park,  must  have  been  a  delightful  resort  for  the  gilded  youth 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  Here  were  established  butts, 
a  bathing  pond,  .a  pheasant-yard,  a  bowling-green,  and  other  en- 
ticements, and  here  you  could  get  the  best  ordinary  in  London  '  for 
six  shillings  a  meal  (where  the  king's  proclamation  allows  but  two 
elsewhere),  continual  bibbing  and  drinking  wine  all  day  under  the 
trees  ;  two  or  three  quarrels  every  week,'  and  other  enjoyments. 

Passing  from  Spring  Gardens  westward  one  enters  the  Mall. 
The  original  Mall  was  the  street  we  now  call  Pall  Mall,  then  part 
of  the  park,  and  here  was  played  the  game  from  which  the  street 
is  named.  The  derivation  seems  to  be  palla,  a  ball ;  and  maylia, 
a  mallet  (Cunningham).  The  game  was  one  'wherein  around 
bowle  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing 
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at  either  end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blows,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  wins.  This  game  was  hereto- 
fore used  in  the  long  alley  near  St.  James's,  and  vulgarly  called 
Pell-Meir  (Blount's  <  Glossographia,'  1670).  Charles  II.  made 
the  present  Mall,  for  houses  began  to  rise  in  the  old  Mall  about 
1650,  and  he  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  game.  Waller  has 
some  extravagant  lines  in  praise  of  his  prowess.  Charles  I.  walked 
along  the  old  Mall  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Whitehall  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution. 

Birdcage  Walk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  has  its  name 
from  the  aviary  established  there  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
the  decoy  made  by  Charles  II.  Allusions  to  it  in  the  literature 
of  the  day  are  not  infrequent.  The  carriage-way  was  long  ex- 
clusively used  by  the  Ixoyal  Family  and  the  hereditary  Grand 
Falconer,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1828.  At  the  end  of 
Birdcage  Walk,  near  Buckingham  Gate,  was  Kosamond's  Pond, 
'  long  consecrated  to  disastrous  love  and  elegiac  poetry.'  It  was 
famous  for  assignations,  and  what  were  sometimes  the  result  of 
those  assignations,  suicides.  It  is  alluded  to  a  hundred  times  by 
playwrights  and  satirists  : — 

LADY  TEICKETT.  Was  it  fine  walking  last  night,  Mr.  Granger  ?  Was  there 
good  company  at  Rosamond's  Pond  / 

GRANGER.  I  did  not  see  your  ladyship  there. 

LADY  TEICKETT.  Me  1     i'ie,  lie  !  a  married  woman  there,  Mr.  Granger  I 

Southerno,  The.  Maid's  Last  Prcijer,  1  O'JI!. 

'  31  Jan.,  1710-11. — We  are  here  in  as  smart  a  frost  for  the  time  as  I  have  seen  ; 
delicate  walking  weather,  and  the  canal  and  Rosamond's  Pond  full  of  the  rabble 
sliding,  and  with  skates,  if  you  know  what  those  are.' — Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 

Charles  II.  threw  several  ponds  that  existed  separately  in  his 
day  into  one  canal,  the  forerunner  of  the  sheet  of  water  we  now 
see.  One  branch  of  the  Tyburn  still  flows  through  it,  and,  making 
its  way  underground,  joins  the  Thames  near  Kichmond  Terrace. 
The  water-fowl  are  quite  possibly  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
which  Charles  introduced.  Many  are  the  allusions  of  the  King's 
fondness  for  these  birds ;  and  the  expense  of  making  the  decoys 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  of  providing  food  for  the  ducks, 
was,  if  we  consider  the  higher  value  of  money  230  years  ago,  con- 
siderable :— 

For  oatmeal,  tares,  hempseod,  and  other  corn  for  the  birdes  and  fo\vles  from 
September  1GGO  to  2i  June  1070,  2iG/.  18s. 

To  William  Thawscll,  for  fish  for  thu  Cormorant,  the  12  March  1001,  I/.  ]{}s. 

And  so  on. 
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St.  James's  Palace  was  formerly  a  hospital  for  leprosy. 
Henry  VIII.  was  continually  offended  at  its  presence  when  he 
hunted  in  the  park,  and,  by  some  few  judicious  alterations,  it  was 
changed  into  a  hunting-box.  It  has  its  history.  Anne  Boleyn 
lived  here,  and,  indeed,  her  initials  and  Henry's  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  chimney-piece  of  the  old  Presence  Chamber.  Mary 
lived  and  died  here,  as  did  also  Prince  Henry,  elder  brother  of 
Charles  I.  James  II.  lived  here  as  Duke  of  York,  and  here  the 
old  Pretender  was  born.  Then  came  additions  and  alterations, 
which  went  on  more  or  less  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  palace  gardens  lay  eastward  as  far  as  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  were,  in  exist- 
ence till  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Marlborough  House  stands  on  part  of  these  gardens,  and  was 
built  by  Wren  in  1709-10.  It  cost  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

'  Marlborough  House,  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  every  way  answerable  to  the  grandeur  of  its  master.  Its  situa- 
tion is  more  confined  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire ; 
but  the  body  of  the  house  much  nobler,  more  compact,  and  the 
apartments  better  disposed.  It  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
King's  garden,  on  the  park  side,  and  fronts  the  park,  but  with 
no  other  prospect  but  the  view.  Its  court  is  very  spacious  and 
finely  paved  ;  the  offices  are  large  and  on  each  side  as  you  enter ; 
the  stairs  mounting-  to  the  gate  are  very  noble;  and  in  the  vesti- 
bule, as  you  enter,  are  finely  painted  the  battles  of  Hockstet  and 
Blenheim,  with  the  taking  Marshal  Tallard  prisoner.'  (De  Foe, 
'A  Journey  through  England,'  1722.) 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  both  lived  and  died  in  this  house.  It 
was  bought  by  the  Crown  in  1817  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
Prince  Leopold.  She  died  before  the  arrangements  were  complete, 
but  the  Prince  (afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians)  lived  here  for 
several  years.  Queen  Adelaide,  widow  of  William  IV.,  also  occu- 
pied the  house. 

Buckingham  Palace  stands  on  the  ground  of  Arlington  House, 
which  was°built  by  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  on  the  site  of 
mulberry-gardens  planted  by  James  I.     The  name  became  1 
ingham  House  in  1709,  the  property  having  passed  to  Shefi 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  made  extensive  alterations,  and 
the  house  into  an  abode  of  taste  and  magnificence.  ns 

too,  were  delightful.     One  reads  of  a  broad  walk,  'at  the  end 
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which  you  go  up  to  a  terrace  400  paces  long,  with  a  large  semi- 
circle in  the  middle,  from  whence  are  beheld  the  Queen's  two 
parks  and  a  great  part  of  Surrey.'  How  much  of  that  county  in 
visible  from  these  gardens  now  ?  There  was  a  wall  covered  with 
roses  and  jessamines,  and  over  it  a  '  view  of  a  meadow  full  of 
cattle  just  beneath — no  disagreeable  object  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
city.'  There  was  also  'a  little  wilderness  full  of  blackbirds  and 
nightingales.'  Blackbirds  there  may  still  be,  but  where  are  the 
nightingales  ? 

In  1761  Somerset  House,  hitherto  the  residence  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  public  offices,  and  Bucking- 
ham House  purchased  from  the  Duke's  heirs  for  21,000/L  In 
1775  it  was  settled  on  Queen  Charlotte,  and  she  and  George  III. 
lived  here  a  good  deal.  George  IV.  rebuilt  the  house,  but  pre- 
ferred Carlton  House  as  a  residence,  and  during  the  present  reign 
it  has  been  entirely  remodelled.  The  marble  arch,  at  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  old  house,  stands  now  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Hyde  Park,  whither  it  was  removed  in  1851. 

The  Green  Park  is  very  small — only  fifty-six  acres  in  extent— 
but  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  verdure.  It  was  sometimes  called  Upper 
St.  James's  Park,  and  was,  once  upon  a  time,  before  George  III. 
diminished  it  to  enlarge  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  House,  of 
somewhat  greater  extent  than  we  see  it  now.  The  Tyburn  used 
to  wind  through  it,  and  its  course  can  still  be  traced  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  ground.  A  large  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  park, 
occasionally — like  its  neighbour  of  St.  James's — called  Eosamond's 
Pond,  was  filled  up  in  1842.  The  houses  along  the  east  side  are 
among  the  best  in  London.  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  original  designs  of  Spencer  House,  though  Vardy,  the 
architect  of  the  Horse  Guards,  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  mansion  as  we  see  it  now.  Bridgewater  House  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Barry,  and  contains  a  noble  collection  of 
pictures.  Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Claude,  Eem- 
brandt,  Rubens,  and  many  other  masters,  especially  of  the  Dutch 
school,  are  here  worthily  represented.  This  house  was  built  in 
1847-50,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Berkshire  House,  which  was 
erected  rather  more  than  200  years  before,  and  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  being,  indeed,  her  property.  Pepys 
mentions  it  several  times,  for  instance:  '20th  Nov.,  1666. — By 
coach  to  Barkeshire  House,  and  there  did  get  a  very  great  meeting  ; 
the  Duke  of  York  being  there,  and  much  business  done  j  though 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  business ;  and  my  Lord 
Chancellor  sleeping  and  snoring  the  greater  part  of  the  time.' 
The  history  of  Stafford  House  is  interesting.  It  was  built  by 
money  advanced  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  afterwards  first  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  for  the  Duke  of  York  (second  son  of  George  III.), 
who,  however,  did  not  live  to  inhabit  it.  The  Crown  lease 
was  afterwards  sold  (1841)  to  the  second  Duke  of  Sutherland  for 
72,000^.,  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  and  this  money  was 
excellently  spent  in  the  formation  of  another  park  in  quite  an 
opposite  end  of  the  town — namely,  Victoria  Park.  The  upper 
story  was  added  by  the  Duke.  These  particulars  are  taken  from 
Cunningham,  who  adds  that  '  this  is  said  to  be  the  finest  private 
mansion  in  the  metropolis.  Nothing  can  compete  with  it  in  size, 
taste,  or  decoration.  The  great  dining-room  is  worthy  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  internal  arrangements  were  planned  by  Barry.  The 
pictures,  too,  are  very  fine.  .  .  .  The  land  on  which  Stafford 
House  stands  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Duke  pays  an  annual 
ground-rent  for  the  same  of  7581.  At  least  250,000^.  have  been 
spent  on  Stafford  House.'  The  Green  Park  has,  like  some  of  the 
rest,  been  the  scene  of  duels.  That  between  Mr.  Pulteney,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bath,  and  John  Lord  Hervey,  was  fought  behind 
Arlington  Street  on  the  afternoon  of  January  25,  1731.  The 
weapons  were  swords,  and  Lord  Hervey  would  have  been  run 
through  the  body  had  not  the  seconds  intervened  and  declared 
honour  satisfied. 

Hyde  Park  comes  by  its  name  no  one  knows  how.  It  formed 
part  of  the  great  property  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  is 
400  acres  in  extent.  It  was  surrounded  by  deer-fences  from  an 
early  period,  and  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  iron  railings  followed,  but  not  until  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
and  they  have  seen  some  vicissitudes  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. In  1550  the  French  Ambassador  followed  <le  sport'  with 
the  King,  and  rather  less  than  a  century  later  foot  and  horse 
races  were  the  vogue.  A  slope  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now 
the  Serpentine  was  the  scene  of  these  encounters,  and  was  called 
'  the  King.'  Here  it  was  that  Cromwell,  ambitious  to  excel  in  a 
new  line,  tried  to  drive  a  coach  and  six,  but  found  that  the 
'  ribbons '  of  a  spirited  team  were  more  difficult  to  handle  than 
the  rudder  of  the  ship  of  State,  and  came  very  near  losing  his  life. 
The  Serpentine  we  owe  to  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II. 
She,  between  the  years  1730  and  1733,  threw  several  stagnant 
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ponds  into  one  sheet  of  water,  and  carried  into  it  the  old  West- 
bourne.  This  stream,  however,  becoming  foul  with  sewage,  was, 
in  1834,  cut  off  from  the  Serpentine  and  carried  under  ground, 
where  it  still  flows,  passing  into  the  Ranelagh  sewer  at  Albert 
Grate,  and  until  recent  times  falling  into  the  Thames  at  Chelsea. 
The  water  thus  lost  to  the  Serpentine  has  ever  since  been  supplied 
by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company.  The  fountains  and  water- 
fall were  made  in  1820,  and  the  charming  bridge  is  the  work  of 
Rerinie.  The  lake  in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  that 
in  St.  James's  Park  are  both  fed  by  the  Serpentine,  which  also 
(and  before  its  water  reaches  those  celebrated  regions)  probably 
washes  more  human  beings  in  the  course  of  each  summer  than 
any  other  piece  of  water  of  equal  size  in  Christendom. 

The  corner  we  now  term  the  Marble  Arch  was  from  time 
immemorial  till  1783  famous  for  executions.  Just  inside  the 
park  wall  one  may  see  set  forth  on  old  maps  '  Where  soldiers  are 
shot ; '  and  Tyburn  Gallows,  or  Tyburn  Tree,  stood  just  outside. 
Deadly  Never  Green  was  another  of  its  names.  The  gallows  were 
for  centuries  hereabouts,  though  not  always  in  the  same  spot. 
For  instance,  they  were  at  one  time  as  far  west  as  the  corner  of 
Connaught  Square  and  Stanhope  Place,  and  were  continually 
shifted.  Among  the  famous  persons  executed  at  Tyburn  were 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  1615.  Her 
celebrated  invention  of  yellow  starch  was  used  by  the  hangman 
for  dressing  his  bands  and  cuffs  on  the  day  of  the  execution.  The 
last  Prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  was  hanged  here,  as  was 
also  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  a  supposed 
political  offence  in  1G81.  John  Felton,  who  stabbed  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Thomas  Sadler,  for  stealing  the  mace  and 
purse  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1677;  Jack  Sheppard,  in  the 
presence  of  200,000  spectators  (1724);  Jonathan  Wild  in  the 
following  year;  Mrs.  Brownrigg  (1767),  for  whipping  two  of  her 
female  apprentices  to  death ;  John  Rann,  otherwise  *  Sixteen- 
stringed  Jack,'  from  the  bunch  of  strings  worn  by  him  at  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  (1774)  ;  Dr.  Dodd,  for  forgery  (1777)— these 
all  suffered  death  at  Tyburn  Gallows.  The  last  victim  was  one 
Austin,  on  Nov.  7,  1783,  and  the  first  execution  at  Newgate  was 
on  Dec.  9  following.  The  names  of  some  famous  executioners 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  earliest  we  find  was  Derrick,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. ;  then  Gregory  Brandon,  a  superior  person,  who 
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had  arms  given  to  him  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  and  so  became 
an  esquire.  One  Dun,  known  also  as  Esquire  Dan,  came  next, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Ketch,  whose  name  is  the  best  known  of 
all.  It  was  at  Tyburn,  too,  that  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Bradshaw  were  carried  after  exhumation,  to  be  hanged  in  chains. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  the  scene  of  duels.  Two  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  1712,  on  Nov.  15,  the  notorious  Lord  JMohun  fought 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  The 
weapons  were  swords.  Lord  Mohun  was  killed,  falling  into  a 
ditch — the  Duke,  badly  wounded,  falling  near  him.  The  latter 
was  lifted  up,  walked  about  thirty  yards,  said  he  could  go  no 
farther,  and  died.  Mohun's  second,  General  Macartney,  was 
accused  upon  oath  by  the  Duke's  second,  Colonel  Hamilton,  with 
having  stabbed  the  Duke  over  the  Colonel's  shoulder  whilst 
the  latter  was  lifting  him  from  the  ground.  The  murderer  fled, 
but  after  some  years,  finding  himself  politically  important  to 
George  I.,  surrendered.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge, 
but  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  "Wilkes  fought  Mr.  Martin, 
M.P.,  on  Nov.  16,  17G3,  near  the  Ring,  and  was  wounded. 

Kensington  Gardens  were  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  palace. 
Cunningham  states  the  extent  to  be  356  acres,  and  London's  latest 
historian,  Mr.  Loftie,  250  acres.  Whatever  the  acreage  may  be 
matters  not  much.  They  are  probably  the  most  fascinating  public 
recreation  ground  in  London — some  would  say  in  England.  The 
flower  walk,  with  its  wealth  of  curious  and  even  rare  plants ;  the 
broad  walk,  with  its  '  immemorial '  elms ;  the  round  pond,  with  its 
quaint  water-birds  and  fringe  of  happy  children  ;  the  Serpentine  ; 
but  most  of  all  the  shelter  and  seclusion  of  the  noble  avenues  of 
trees — all  lend  a  charm  to  Kensington  Gardens  that  is  quite 
unique.  Even  now  an  eighteenth-century  influence  seems  abroad 
in  these  grounds,  and  one  sometimes  half  feels  the  oncoming  of  a 
mood  when  to  meet  Queen  Anne  or  one  of  the  Georges  sauntering 
under  the  leafy  shade  would  hardly  cause  wonder.  Birds  are  still 
seen  in  these  gardens  which  have  forsaken  every  other  part  of 
London  (except,  perhaps,  the  large  enclosure  of  Buckingham 
Palace),  and  it  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
that  foxes  were  killed  here.  « I  find,  by  a  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  in  the  year  1798,  that  a  pension  of  181.  per  annum 
is  granted  to  Sarah  Grey,  widow,  in  consideration  of  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  who  was  accidentally  shot  while  the  keepers  were  hunting 
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foxes  in  Kensington  Gardens.'     (Smith's  '  Recollections  of  Hyde 
Park.') 

Kensington  Palace  was  originally  Nottingham  House,  and  was 
sold  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  William  III.  for  20,000^. 
Wren  added  the  top  story  and  built  the  orangery.  The  street 
of  enormous  villas  called  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  was  set  up, 
a  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  ground  that  had  served  for 
a  century  and  a  half  as  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  palace.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Loftie,  '  there  is  a  charm  about  old  Kensington 
Palace  which  eludes  the  ordinary  grasp  of  artistic  or  architectural 
terms.  Its  red  brick,  its  blue  slates,  its  heavy  cornice,  its  quaint 
clock-turret,  a  certain  fitness  of  proportion,  are  aided  by  the  most 
charming  situation  in  London,  and  perhaps  by  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  only  second  to  that 
produced  by  Hampton  Court.' 

What  we  now  call  Eegent's  Park  is  part  of  the  ancient  park  (as 
it  was  called)  of  Marylebone.  It  was  waste  land  mostly,  and  very 
wild.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1544,  gave  certain  Church  lands  to  one 
Thomas  Hobson  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Marylebone. 
James  I.  sold  the  manor  to  Edward  Forset,  and  it  passed  through 
other  families  till  it  came  by  marriage  to  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford.  In  17JO  the  purchase-money  of  the  estate  was  17,500^., 
and  the  rental  900^.  a  year.  What  would  they  be  now?  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later  it  was  brought  by  marriage  to  the 
Portland  family,  from  whom,  about  the  year  1813,  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Crown  for  an  exchange  of  land  in  Sherwood  Forest,  valued 
at  40,000£.  The  curious  feature  in  all  these  negotiations  with 
different  families  is  that  Marylebone  Park  never  passed  from  the 
Crown.  About  this  time  large  improvements  were  projected,  and 
Nash,  working  out  an  idea  originated  some  years  previously  by 
John  White,  architect  of  the  Portland  Estate,  designed  the  park 
as  we  now  see  it.  Probably  most  people  will  agree  that  the  470 
acres  form  the  most  rural  bit  of  landscape  in  London.  The 
ground  is  undulating,  the  trees  very  fine,  and  the  water,  with  its 
well-wooded  islands  and  banks,  charming.  Hitherto  its  country- 
like  character  has  not  been  destroyed  by  political  meetings,  and 
it  seems  consecrated  to  mild  sport  and  enjoyment — to  skating  in 
winter,  to  cricket  matches  in  summer,  to  the  day-dreams  of 
nursery-maids,  and — under  well-recognised  restrictions — the  ten- 
ancy of  wild  beasts.  The  houses  that  surround  the  park  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  accord  with  the  last  ideas  of  domestic  architecture, 
but  they  are  among  the  most  comfortable  in  London, 
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Nash  designed  all  the  terraces  with  ducal  names,  except  York 
and  Cornwall  Terraces,  which  were  designed  by  William  Burton, 
father  of  Decimus.  The  plantations  were  laid  out  in  1833.  The 
lake  probably  owes  its  supply  to  the  Tyburn,  which,  rising  in  the 
high  ground  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  flowed  through 
the  park.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  houses  in  London  stand 
in  grounds  of  their  own  in  this  park.  St.  Dunstan's  Villa,  near 
the  north-west  corner,  was  built  by  Decimus  Burton  for  the  well- 
known  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Cunningham's  story  of  this  house 
may  be  repeated.  '  In  the  gardens  of  this  villa  are  placed  the 
identical  clock  and  automaton  strikers  which  once  adorned  St. 
Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.  When  the  marquis  was  a  child, 
and  a  good  child,  his  nurse,  to  reward  him,  would  take  him  to  see 
"  the  giants  "  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  he  used  to  say  that  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man  lie  would  buy  those  giants.  It  happened,  when 
old  St.  Dunstan's  was  pulled  down,  that  the  giants  were  put  up 
to  auction,  and  the  marquis  became  their  purchaser.  They  still 
do  duty  in  striking  the  hours  and  quarters.'  The  Botanical 
Gardens  are  about  eighteen  acres  in  extent,  and  are  most  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  best  time  to  see  and  appreciate  them  is  on  a  quiet 
summer  afternoon,  and  the  worst  at  one  of  the  evening  fetes. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  may  be  alluded  to  as  a  good  instance  of 
how  we  blunder  in  this  country.  The  soil  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  London  is  deep  clay,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  a  large 
number  of  the  unhappy  animals  we  are  endeavouring  to  '  accli- 
matise '  may  be  imagined.  One  other  feature  of  the  park  may 
be  mentioned — the  canal.  It  was  part  of  the  original  design  of 
Nash,  and  was  at  first  far  more  used  for  traffic  than  it  is  now. 
The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  park  is  very  quiet.  One  may 
lean  on  the  bridge,  near  which  the  great  explosion  took  place 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  be  in  imagination  transported  a  hundred 
miles  away.  The  banks  hang  thick  with  foliage,  and,  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  the  pink  and  white  thorn  trees  are  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  fragrance.  There  is  one  plot  of 
ground  of  a  few  acres  in  extent  on  which  these  trees  are  singularly 
fine.  Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  age,  gnarled  and  knotted, 
and  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  There  are  times  in 
a  long  summer  day  when  this  region  of  the  park  seems  an  almost 
undiscovered  country,  so  quiet  is  it  and  so  deserted. 
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HER   DREAM. 

FOLD  your  arms  around  me,  Sweet, 
As  mine  against  your  heart  doth  beat. 

Kiss  me,  Love,  till  it  fade,  the  fright 

Of  the  dreadful  dream  I  dreamt  last  night. 

Oh,  thank  Clod,  it  is  you,  it  is  yon, 
My  own  love,  fair  and  strong  and  true. 

We  two  are  the  same  that,  yesterday, 
Played  in  the  light  and  tost  the  hay. 

My  hair  you  stroke,  0  dearest  one, 

Is  alive  with  youth  and  bright  with  the  sun. 

Tell  ine  again,  Love,  how  I  seem 

'  The  prettiest  queen  of  curds  and  cream.' 

Fold  me  close  and  kiss  me  again  ; 
Kiss  off  the  shadow  of  last  night's  pain. 

I  dreamt  last  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
That  I  was  old  and  that  you  were  dead. 

I  knew  you  had  died  long  time  ago, 
And  I  well  recalled  the  moan  and  woe. 

You  had  died  in  your  beautiful  youth,  my  Sweet ; 
You  had  gone  to  rest  with  untired  feet ; 

And  I  had  prayed  to  come  to  you, 
To  lay  me  down  and  slumber  too. 

But  it  might  not  be,  and  the  days  went  on, 
And  I  was  all  alone,  alone. 

The  women  came  so  neighbourly, 
And  kissed  my  face  and  wept  with  me  ; 

And  the  men  stood  still  to  see  me  pass, 

And  smiled  grave  smiles,  and  said, i  Poor  lass  ! ' 
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Sometimes  I  seemed  to  hear  your  feet, 

And  my  grief-numbed  heart  would  wildly  beat ; 

And  I  stopt  and  named  my  darling's  name — 
But  never  a  word  of  answer  came. 

The  men  and  women  ceased  at  last 
To  pity  pain  that  was  of  the  past ; 

For  pain  is  common,  and  grief,  and  loss ; 
And  many  come  home  by  Weeping  Cross. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  this,  my  dear  ? 
Sorrow  is  gone  now  you  arc  here. 

You  and  I  we  sit  in  the  light, 

And  fled  is  the  horror  of  yesternight. 

The  time  went  on,  and  I  saw  one  day 
My  body  was  bent  and  my  hair  was  grey. 

But  the  boys  and  girls  a-whispering 

Sweet  tales  in  the  sweet  light  of  the  spring, 

Never  paused  in  the  tales  they  told 

To  say,  '  He  is  dead  and  she  is  old.' 

There's  a  place  in  the  churchyard  where,  I  thought, 

Long  since  my  lover  had  been  brought: 

It  had  sunk  with  years  from  a  high  green  mound 

To  a  level  no  stranger  would  have  found ; 

But  I,  I  always  knew  the  spot ; 
How  could  I  miss  it,  know  it  not? 

Darling,  darling,  draw  me  near, 

For  I  cannot  shake  off  the  dread  and  fear. 

Fold  me  so  close  I  scarce  can  breathe ; 
And  kiss  me,  for,  lo,  above,  beneath, 
The  blue  sky  fades,  and  the  green  grass  dries, 
And  the  sunshine  goes  from  my  lips  and  eyes. 

Q  <j0(i__that  dream— it  has  not  fled— 
One  of  U8  old,  and  one  of  us  dead. 
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THE   SILVER   LOCKET. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  a  plain-clothes  officer,  James  Dryland  by  name,  age  thirty- 
five,  married.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  deepness  of  Sigismund 
Hannay  I  should  have  been  still  a  bachelor.  Of  course  Sigismund 
Hannay  was  only  indirectly  concerned  in  my  marriage,  but 
undoubtedly  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should  have  been  still  a 
bachelor. 

It  came  about,  you  see,  this  way : — I  had  been  thirteen  years 
in  the  police,  I  had  served  as  a  constable,  I  had  served  as  a 
sergeant,  there  was  nothing  against  me.  I  was  a  plain-clothes 
officer  at  last,  and  on  my  promotion  I  had  hoped  to  marry. 
Annie — that's  my  wife — was  a  nice  girl,  an  only  child,  and  a  bit 
above  me,  I  own  it ;  but  I  had  walked  out  with  Annie  since  she 
was  seventeen,  that's  five  years  ago,  so  you  see  she  is  quite  a 
young  thing,  now  only  three-and-twenty.  Annie's  old  father 
was  very  proud  of  her,  proud  of  her  good  looks,  proud  of  her 
education,  which,  as  I  said,  is  above  mine,  and  proud  of  her 
having  been  left  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  the  use  of  for 
his  life,  but  which  on  his  death  came  to  Annie. 

Annie,  then,  was  an  heiress  in  a  small  way.  Annie's  father,  old 
Day,  lived  in  a  little  house  in  Hoxton.  Five  years  ago  I  walked 
past  it  when  I  was  looking  for  fresh  lodgings.  It  seemed  very 
neat  and  clean,  and  in  the  window  was  a  card,  Lodgings  for  a 
respectable  single  man.  I  am  a  single  man,  said  I,  the  place  will 
suit  me — just  suit  me.  I  knocked,  the  door  was  opened.  Annie 
appeared  ;  I  asked  to  see  the  lodgings.  Instead  of  showing  them 
to  me  she  said  '  You  can  see  father.'  I  saw  father.  Old  Day  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  his  legs  wrapped  up  in  a  rug. 

'  Grood  day,'  says  he. 

*  Morning,'  says  I,  and  I  began  asking  about  his  lodgings. 
But  he  never  answered  me  one  word. 

'  Are  you  respectable  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  I  am,'  says  I. 

*  What  are  you  ?  ' 

'  An  officer,'  says  I. 
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*  Sheriff's  officer  ?  '  with  a  grin.     '  Won't  do,'  says  he. 
'  No,  police,'  said  I,  indignant-like. 

'That's  better.  Bat,'  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  reckon-you-up 
look,  '  how  about  respectability  though  ?  ' 

'You  can  ask  my  inspector,'  said  I;  'he's  in  of  a  morning  till 
noon.' 

'  Won't  do — it  isn't  good  enough.' 

'Good  morning,'  says  I,  getting  up,  and  feeling  very  riled 
with  the  old  fellow. 

'  Sit  still — I  mean  it  isn't  good  enough  for  me ;  I  can't  go  to 
him.  I'm  only  half  a  man  ;  my  lower  half  wrong.  Can  you  do 
for  yourself,  policeman  ? '  said  the  old  man. 

'  No  objection  to,'  said  I ;  and  after  some  ten  minutes'  talking 
it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  see  the  rooms,  and  if  I  liked  them  I 
could  have  them  very  cheap  ;  all  he  wanted  was  protection  for 
himself  and  his  daughter.  <  I  can't  stand  women,'  said  he,  '  and 
you  can  take  the  girl  out  a  bit  now  and  then.' 

I  opened  my  eyes,  but  the  old  man  meant  no  harm ;  I  was  a 
policeman,  that  was  enough  for  him,  and  he  didn't  consider  that 
policemen  have  hearts.  We  settled  it.  I  saw  the  rooms,  my 
inspector  was  to  call  round  and  speak  for  me.  He  did  call,  and  he 
satisfied  old  Day.  I  went  to  live  at  Hoxton.  I  did  as  he  suggested. 
I  took  the  girl  out  now  and  then.  I  was  a  steady  man,  she  was  a 
steady  girl;  no  harm  came  of  it — why  should  there?  But  we 
fell  in  love.  I  spoke  to  the  old  man. 

'  Jim,'  said  lie,  '  it  can't  be  done.  You're  but  a  common  police- 
man, my  girl  will  have  some  money,  and  it  can't  be,  Jim.' 

This  was  the  first  I'd  heard  of  money.  I  pleaded  ;  all  no  use. 
Annie  pleaded  ;  no  use.  Next  day  the  old  man  called  me  into  his 
parlour  ;  there  he  sat  all  day,  like  an  old  toad  in  a  tree ;  he  never 
moved — he  couldn't,  poor  old  chap  ! 

'  Sit  down,'  says  he.  '  Jim,  I've  thought  it  over,'  and  then  he 
told  me  of  the  thousand  pounds.  '  Now,'  says  he,  '  I'm  a  cripple, 
Jim,  and  I  can't  part  with  my  girl,  and  she  won't  get  the  money 
till  I'm  dead.  There  is  one  way ;  stay  on  where  you  are,  Jim,  go 
on  as  you  are,  and  when  you've  earned  five  hundred  pounds,  why 
take  my  girl ;  stay  on  here  with  me,  and  when  I'm  gone  she 
shall  have  the  money— a  thousand  pounds.  It's  a  fair  otfer,  Jim, 
what  do  you  say  ?  ' 

What  could  I  say?  I  was  worth  something  under  fifty 
pounds  at  that  time,  how  could  I  earn  five  hundred  pounds  ? 
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i  It's  to  take  or  to  leave,'  said  old  Day. 

'  I  agree,'  said  I.  Not  that  I  had  any  idea  I  should  ever  get 
five  hundred  pounds  together,  but  I  didn't  like  to  leave  Annie. 

'  You  won't  mention  it  to  Annie,  Jim  ?  ' 

'  Not  I,'  said  I. 

He  slapped  his  hand  into  mine,  and  he  lit  his  pipe ;  he  never 
said  another  word  on  the  subject  again.  Things  went  on  as  they 
had  done.  I  used  to  see  Annie  about,  and  take  my  walks  with 
her,  and  I  used  to  read  the  paper  of  an  evening  to  the  old  man, 
just  as  usual.  He  always  used  to  make  me  begin  with  the  agony 
column. 

One  night  I  sat  prepared  to  commence  reading  to  him. 

'  Anything  in  my  way  ?  '  said  he.     He  meant  the  agonies. 

'  Nothing,'  said  I. 

1  Anything  in  your  way,  Jim  ?  '  He  meant  the  rewards  for 
lost  property,  criminals,  and  such  like. 

'  Only  Sigismund  Hannay,'  said  I. 

« Who's  he  ?  '  said  old  Day. 

Now  I  hadn't  read  the  continual  advertisements  about  Sigis- 
mund Hannay  to  him,  for  when  a  big  reward  wa's  offered  he 
would  put  down  his  pipe  with  an  irritating  way  he  had,  and 
grinning  at  me  say — 

*  That's  a  nice  little  sum,  Jim  Dryland,  why  don't  you 
earn  it  ? ' 

I  began,  '  Five  hundred  pounds  reward.' 

'  That's  the  exact  sum,  Jim  Dryland,'  says  he  ;  *  why  don't  you 
earn  it  ? ' 

I  didn't  answer  him,  I  was  too  much  disgusted.  I  read  the 
advertisement.  No  need  to  read  it,  I  knew  it  by  heart.  I  know 
it  by  heart  now.  This  is  what  it  was  : — 

'  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

'  Wanted,  Sigismund  Hannay,  who  has  absconded,  taking 
with  him  the  following  securities '  (here  followed  a  long  list  of 
bonds  that  the  criminal  had  taken  with  him).  '  A  percentage 
will  be  paid  in  addition  upon  all  the  securities  recovered."' 

'  Sigismund  Hannay,  a  native  of  Saxony,  is  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  stoops  a  little,  speaks  English  fluently,  with  a  slight 
German  accent ;  when  much  excited  his  right  eyelid  droops 
slightly.  Had  on  when  last  seen  shepherd's  plaid  trousers,  a  cut- 
away coat  and  vest  of  black  diagonal  cloth,  plain  gold  shirt-studs, 
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a  tall  hat  with  a  black  mourning  band,  Edwards  maker ;  brown 
merino  socks,  and  light  Oxonian  shoes.  He  has  curly  chestnut 
hair,  blue  eyes,  slight  moustache,  and  beard  same  colour ;  is  of 
pleasing  personal  appearance  and  manners.  All  communications 
to  Inspector  Koberts,  Scotland  Yard.' 

1  Read  it  again,  Jim.' 

I  read  it  again ;  old  Day  never  said  one  word.  I  read  the 
paper  through  to  him.  When  I'd  finished,  and  risen  to  bid  him 
good-night,  he  said — 

'  Read  it  again,  Jim.' 

<  Read  what  ?  '  said  I. 

*  About  him,'  said  the  old  man. 

I  knew  very  well  what  he  meant.  « If  I  were  a  young  man, 
Jim  Dryland ;  if  I  had  my  sweetheart's  happiness  and  my  own 
happiness  depending  on  it,  I'd  find  Sigismund  Hannay,  leastways 
I'd  try  to.'  That's  what  he  meant. 

He  wished  me  good-night,  just  as  he  always  did.  Annie  shook 
hands;  I  just  squeezed  hers. 

And  I  went  to  bed,  to  dream,  as  I  had  dreamt  for  some  time, 
of  Sigismund  Hannay,  the  native  of  Saxony,  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  &c.  I  had  been  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  I  had  seen  Inspector 
Roberts.  He  told  me  it  was  a  city  case,  not  in  my  way  at  all.  I 
was  mostly  concerned  in  other  things,  and  the  inspector  showed 
me  Hannay's  portrait. 

There  he  sat,  the  man  who  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to 
me,  and  more,  perhaps.  Of  course  it  wasn't  likely  that  I  should 
be  put  on  to  the  trapping  of  Sigismund  Hannay — not  likely.  I 
had  my  own  regular  work.  Still  I  heard  all  there  was  to  hear 
about  him.  That  was  not  much.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  Hannay  or  the  securities. 

Old  Day  had  been  in  his  time  an  attendant  at  a  private  mad- 
house— what  you  call  a  keeper,  you  know — and  many  a  curious 
yarn  he  could  tell  of  those  madhouses,  and  the  goings  on  in  the 
old  days ;  but  now  he  said  it  was  all  changed,  all  fair  and  square, 
and  straightforward. 

Some  twenty  years  before,  Day  had  been  sent  to  a  special  job  ; 
he  was  attendant  to  the  insane  son  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  he  stayed 
there,  married  a  servant  in  the  family,  and  when  the  patient 
died,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  son,  the 
gentleman  settled  1,OOOZ.  on  old  Day.  Old  Day  lived  on  that 
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fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  his  savings.  Mrs.  Day  died,  and  the  old 
fellow,  being  alone  with  his  girl,  took  me  to  live  with  them  as 
watch-dog,  as  I  have  related.  Now  old  Day  had  one  great  friend, 
old  Stewart.  Old  Stewart  was  an  attendant  at  a  large  private 
asylum  in  the  environs  of  London.  Whenever  old  Stewart  had 
an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  he  would  come  and  sit  and  smoke  with 
his  old  comrade  Day — he  was  very  fond  of  old  Day,  he  was,  very 
fond ;  but  he  was  also  fond  of  Annie,  and  he  was  fifty  if  he  was  a 
day.  I  didn't  like  old  Stewart,  but  I  took  care  not  to  show  it, 
and  I  took  care  not  to  seem  jealous  of  him,  but  I  was,  for  all  that. 

In  those  days  I  used  to  study  French.  I  thought  it  might 
get  me  on  in  the  force,  and  I  worked  hard  at  it.  I  sat  poring 
over  my  grammar  in  old  Day's  room,  when  who  should  come  in 
but  Stewart.  I  wished  him  good  evening,  but  I  returned  to  my 
work,  and,  elbows  on  the  table,  I  ground  away  at  my  verbs. 

I  thought  of  Stewart  and  Annie.  Stewart's  presence  seemed 
to  annoy  me.  I  could  not  concentrate  my  attention  ;  involuntarily 
I  began  to  listen  to  their  talk,  as  usual  about  the  '  establishment,' 
as  they  called  it. 

1  New  boarder  yesterday,'  said  Stewart — they  never  called  them 
madmen,  but  '  boarders.' 

*  Bad  case  ?  '  said  old  Day. 

*  Um,'  said  Stewart ;  '  curious  case ;  he  beats  me,  the  fellow 
does.     I've  been  on  asylum  work,  man  and  boy,  this  thirty-three 
year,  and  he's  the  first  boarder  I  ever  see  as  liked  it — and  he 
does,  he  likes  it.' 

'  Likes  it,'  said  old  Day  as  if  he  was  being  chaffed  ;  '  you  don't 
say  that  ?  ' 

'  I  do,  though,'  said  Stewart ;  '  that's  just  it,  he  likes  it !  There 
•weren't  no  fuss  at  all  when  "  the  Winker  "  comes  in.'  (I  noticed  they 
mostly  had  nicknames  for  their  patients  which  they  used  among 
themselves.)  ' "  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once,"  says  he,  quite 
quiet  like.  "  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once.  Are  you  a  keeper  ?  " 
says  he.  "  Show  me  my  room."  "  I'm  an  attendant,  sir,"  says  I. 
*'  All  the  same,"  says  he,  and  he  tips  me  a  little  wink.  I  marches 
him  off  into  one  of  our  doubles,1  as  per  usual.  "  I'll  valet  you, 
*ir,"  says  I.  "  You  can  go,"  says  he,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  tipping 
me  another  wink  ;  however,  there  I  stood,  a-waiting  on  him,  and 
feeling  of  each  of  his  pockets  for  knives  and  such  like.  I  leaves 
him  his  watch,  and  I  leaves  him  his  money  till  I  gets  my  orders, 
1  Stewart  means  a  double-bedded  room. 
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and  as  he  jumps  into  bed,  without  a-saying  of  his  prayers,  says  I 
to  myself,  "You  won't  be  here  long,  young  fellow." 

'  "  What  are  you  taking  my  clothes  for  ?  " 

<  "  Taking  to  brush,"  says  I. 

'  "  Just  so,"  says  he  with  another  wink — that  cool  he  took  me 
aback.  "  Good-night,"  says  he. 

'  "  Good-night,  sir,"  says  I. 

'  And  five  minutes  after,  when  I  come  back,  he  was  as  sound 
as  a  house.' 

'  Kum  case,'  said  Day. 

'  I  believe  you,'  said  old  Stewart.  '  I  goes  in  to  the  doctor  for 
my  instructions.  "  Safe  in  bed,  sir,"  says  I. 

'  "  Very  good,"  says  he. 

' "  I  suppose  I'd  better  sleep  in  his  room,  sir  ?  " 

'  "  Oh,  no !  quite  needless  !  "  said  he,  taking  me  all  of  a  heap  ; 
"  he's  a  chronic  case." 

'  "  About  his  things,  sir,"  said  I. 

'"Ob,  he  can  retain  them,"  said  he,  in  his  stand-off  way. 
You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather,  Day.' 

I  heard  no  more ;  I  didn't  listen ;  their  talk  didn't  interest 
me.  Stewart  left  after  supper. 

Many  of  these  chats  took  place  between  Day  and  Stewart  of 
an  evening.  Gradually  I  dropped  into  their  conversation  un- 
awares ;  there  was  no  secrecy ;  the  two  men  seemed  at  logger- 
heads about  one  of  the  patients.  Stewart  stoutly  maintained 
that  one  of  the  '  boarders  '  at  Selby  House  was  sane.  Old  Day 
laughed  at  him. 

'  One  would  think  we  were  in  the  old  times,  Stewart.  And 
the  man  attempts  no  escape,  and  seems  comfortable,  and  is  sane 

—pooh  ! ' 

'  The  Winker's  as  sane  as  I  am,  Jack,'  sulkily  asserted  Stewart, 
•'  and,  what's  more,  the  doctor  and  the  "  prop  "  had  words  about 
him  the  other  day.' 

By  the  '  prop '  he  meant  the  proprietor,  who  was  not  a  doctor 
at  all,  as  he  had  told  us.  The  two  old  fellows  wrangled  over  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  till  supper-time. 

« By  the  way,  I  found  a  locket,  Annie,  to-day,'  said  Stewart  to 
my  Annie.  I  didn't  like  his  calling  her  Annie,  but  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  presumed  on  it. 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  it?  '  She  nodded,  and  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  battered  silver  locket.  In  it  were  two  coloured 

25—2 
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portraits,  an  old  lady  with  lit  tie  old-fashioned  curls  at  her  temples 
on  one  side,  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  boy  with  curling  hair  on 
the  other.  I  looked  at  him  with  interest ;  I  seemed  to  have  seen 
his  face  before,  but  couldn't  recall  it. 

'  It  won't  be  long  before  it's  claimed,'  said  Stewart,  '  and  the 
rind  will  not  be  worth  much  to  me.  I  expect  it  belongs  to  one 
of  our  boarders.  What's  it  worth,  sergeant  ?  '  said  he,  passing  it 
to  me. 

'  A  matter  of  five  shillings,  I  should  say,'  weighing  it  in  my 
palm.  And  I  noticed  that  on  each  side  was  a  worn  monogram — 
M.  S.  V.  on  one  side,  H.  S.  on  the  other.  Stewart  put  the  old 
locket  in  his  pocket,  and,  supper  over,  took  his  leave. 

I  soon  went  to  iny  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  five  hundred 
pounds  reward  didn't  give  me  much  chance  of  that.  Wanted, 
Sigismund  Hannay.  His  defrauded  employers  couldn't  want  their 
bonds  more  than  I  wanted  Sigisrnund  Hannay  and  the  five 
hundred  pounds  which  depended  on  his  capture.  I  slept  at  last,  to 
dream  that  I  had  captured  him  on  an  iceberg  in  the  Polar  seas, 
and  I  woke  shivering,  to  find  that  my  struggles  with  the  visionary 
culprit  had  ended  in  my  kicking  off  my  bed-clothes,  which 
accounted  for  the  Arctic  regions. 

I  used  to  go  down  to  the  head  office  to  see  what  was  doing 
occasionally,  and  among  the  many  photos  of  the  wanted  ones  I 
again  saw  the  comely  features  of  Sigismund  Hannay.  I  gazed  on 
his  face  with  rapt  attention ;  in  my  mind's  eye  I  filled  in  the 
details  which  the  photo  failed  to  give — the  chestnut  hair,  the- 
blue  eyes.  '  I  shall  know  you  when  I  see  you,  my  friend,'  said  I 
to  myself.  Stay,  there  was  a  something  almost  familiar  about 
the  photograph — a  something  that  seemed  familiar ;  but  I  said  to. 
myself  that  I  had  so  often  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  this  photo- 
graph that  it  doubtless  seemed  an  old  acquaintance.  No,  Sigismund 
Hannay  had  surely  ere  this  cleared  out  of  England ;  doubtless  the 
United  States — the  longed-for  bourne  of  the  hunted  English/ 
criminal— had  been  reached,  and  Sigismund  Hannay  and  his 
bonds  were  beyond  even  the  long  arm  of  the  London  police. 

Next  evening  Stewart  came  in  again.  We  played  a  rubber., 
Annie  and  I  against  the  two  old  men,  then  we  sat  down  to  supper. 
After  supper  Stewart  told  us  that  he  had  found  the  owner  of  the 
locket.  '  And  he's  a  mean  hound,  is  "  the  Winker  " ;  he  says  he'll 
give  half-a-crown  for  it,  and  it's  worth  a  crown  to  melt,  isn't  it,. 
sergeant  ? '  said  he,  tossing  it  across  the  table  to  me. 
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'  I'll  get  you  more  than-  a  crown  for  it,'  said  I.  <  It's  worth 
three  half-crowns  as  old  silver;  why  it's  thick  and  heavy — very 
heavy.' 

'  Keep  it.  and  see  what  you  can  get  me  for  it,  sergeant,'  said 
Stewart.  (  He's  a  mean  hound  ;  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  was  one  of 
the  other  boarders,  poor  chaps  ;  they  haven't  any  cash  save  an  odd 
shilling  or  so,  while  "  the  Winker,"  he's  piles,  piles  ;  notes,  too,  as 
I'm  a  living  man !  What  did  I 'tell  you?  there's  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  Day ;  there's  some  game  on.  When  did  you  ever  see 
a  boarder,  Jack  Day,  with  his  pocket-book  full  of  notes  ? — -notes, 
Jack.  When  did  you  ever  see  a  boarder  as  slep'  his  first  night 
alone  ?  Alone,  Jack  Day  ! '  cried  the  excited  man. 

'  Why  do  you  call  him  "  the  Winker,"  Stewart  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  It's  a  rule   we  have  ;  none  of  the  boarders'  names  are  ever 
.mentioned  off  the  premises;  it's  a  fine — five  bob.' 
'  ]'>ut  what  is  his  name  ?  '  said  I. 
'  Hoffmann,'  said  Stewart. 
'  Stewart ! '  cried  old  Day. 
'  Well,'  apologised   Stewart,  '  the  sergeant   is    one  of  us,  or 

nearly  so;  but  as  for  "the  Winker" ' 

'  You  haven't  told  me  why  you  call  him  "  the  Winker," '  per- 
sisted I. 

'Because  he  was  always  a-winking  the  day  he  came  in;  he 
seldom  does  it  now,  only  when  he's  riled  ;  he  did  wink,  though, 
over  the  old  locket;  he  made  an  awful  fuss  over  it,  and  the 
"  prop  "  says  it  must  be  found.  Found  be  hanged,  say  I ;  that 
Winker  is  a  mean  hound.' 

By  this  time  Stewart  had  had  quite  enough  ;  he  bade  us  good- 
night and  went  away. 

I  forgot  the  locket  next  day.  When  at  the  Scotland  Yard 
office  I  felt  it  in  my  pocket,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  promised 
to  ascertain  its  value.  I  opened  it  out  of  curiosity  ;  there  was  the 
old  lady— a  fine  old  lady;  there  was  the  youth— a  handsome 
youth.  I  was  going  to  close  the  locket.  Stay,  there  is  some- 
thing familiar  about  that  handsome  face,  that  curly  chestnut  hair, 

those  blue   eyes— can  it  be ?     My  hand  closes  on  the  locket 

with  a  convulsive  clutch,  I  feel  faint  like  and  sit  down.  Then  I 
walk  up  to  the  portraits  of  the  'Wanted.'  There  they  are—the 
hang-dog,  villanous  men,  the  low-browed,  scowling  women,  thief 
and  ruffian  written  on  all  their  faces.  From  all  stands  out  in 
-smiling  comeliness  Sigismund  Hannay,  the  bright  young  German. 
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It  is  very  like  him  !  it  is — it  must  be  he  !  Taken  perhaps  some 
years  ago,  the  boy  of  the  locket  would  become  the  celebrity  of 
the  criminal  portrait  gallery. 

I  returned  home  and  carefully  examined  the  locket ;  I  took 
out  the  likenesses  ;  both  were  cut  from  ordinary  cartes  de  visite 
and  coloured  ;  on  the  back  of  the  youth's  is  the  photographer's- 
address — Sachsen  (Saxony).  It  is  almost  enough.  I  carefully 
replace  them  and  close  the  locket  with  a  snap.  H.  S.  on  the 
name-plate,  why  not  S.  II.  ?  They  are  merely  intertwined  letters. 
It  is  enough  !  I  have  found  him  ! 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  SAID  I  had  found  him.  I  thought  I  had,  but  between  seeing  the- 
clue,  or  rather  thinking  you  see  it.  and  catching  your  man,  there 
is  a  great  distance.  Here  is  the  position,  if  my  theory  is  correct. 
Sigismund  Hannay,  under  the  alias  of  Mr.  Hoffmann,  is  incarce- 
rated under  false  pretences,  to  which  he  is  probably  a  consenting 
party,  in  Selby  House. 

Who  are  his  accomplices  ?  All  the  sane  inhabitants  of  Selby 
House  ?  That  is  unlikely,  with  a  reward  of  live  hundred  pounds 
on  his  head.  It  is  some  years  ago  that  the  occurrences  I  am  nar- 
rating happened.  Now,  Sigismund  Hannay  would  have  smiled 
on  the  British  public  from  a  board  outside  every  police  station. 
Then  the  only  portrait  of  Sigismund  Hannay  was  that  in  the  office 
in  Scotland  Yard — and  perhaps  the  one  in  the  locket  in  my  hand. 
Consequently,  the  keepers  in  Selby  House  need  not  be  the  ac- 
complices of  Sigismund  Hannay.  There  remain  the  resident 
proprietor  and  the  doctor.  I  remembered  Stewart's  saying  '  the 
doctor  and  the  "  prop "  had  words  about  him  the  other  day.' 
Then  his  banknotes.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lunatic  with  banknotes, 
except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance  ?  But  then,  if  he 
had  these  notes  and  the  piles  of  money  Stewart  talked  of,  why 
didn't  he  offer  more  for  the  old  locket  he  Avanted  back,  and  that 
the  proprietor  had  said  must  be  found  ? 

He  was  afraid  to  offer  much,  and  so  attract  attention  to  him- 
self. 

If  he  were  insane,  why,  when  Stewart  put  him  in  a  double- 
bedded  room,  as  was  the  custom  at  Selby  House,  did  he  sleep 
alone  ?  If  he  were  a  sane  man,  and  it  seemed  Stewart  had  no- 
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doubt  of  it,  why  didn't  he  try  to  escape  ?  Because  he  didn't  want 
to.  The  only  person,  then,  really  in  the  secret,  might  be  the 
proprietor,  the  doctor  being  merely  mystified,  and  possibly  in 
doubt ;  for  Sigismund  Hannay,  if  it  were  he,  could  only  have 
been  placed  in  the  asylum  on  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men 
and  a  friend  or  relative.  Were  the  two  medical  men  and  the 
friend  or  relative  accomplices  ?  Not  necessarily ;  Sigismund 
Hannay  might  have  deceived  them ;  he  might  have  shammed 
mad.  Or — though  this  was  an  unlikely  theory — Sigismund 
Hannay,  incarcerated  as  Hoffmann,  might  be  really  mad.  Or, 
Hoffmann  might  not  be  Hannay  at  all.  Alas  !  a  very  possible 
solution. 

But  then,  the  nickname,  '  the  Winker.'  Why  did  Hannay  or 
Hoffmann  wink  continually  the  first  day,  or  rather  evening,  of  his 
arrival  at  Selby  House?  If  insane  and  Hoffmann,  because  he 
was  under  great  excitement  at  his  incarceration.  If  sane  and 
Hannay,  because  he  was  excited  at  the  thought  of  pursuit,  or 
feared  the  other  inmates — a  very  natural  fear.  Why  did  the 
winking  pass  off?  In  either  case,  because  the  excitement  had 
ceased.  Why  did  it  suddenly  return  on  the  loss  of  the  locket  ? 
Because  again  there  was  cause  for  excitement.  Did  'the  Winker,' 
Hannay  or  Hoffmann,  as  the  case  might  be,  wink  with  his  right 
eye,  his  left  eye,  or  both  ?  Only  to  be  determined  by  seeing  him 
wink.  It  would  not  do  to  arouse  Stewart's  suspicions  by  more 
questions.  If  he  droops  his  right  eyelid,  he  is  probably,  or  rather 
possibly,  Hannay ;  if  the  left,  or  both,  certainly  not.  How  to 
ascertain  ? 

Only  by  seeing  him. 

How  to  see  him  ? 

Only  by  entering  Selby  House.  I  cogitated.  If  I  attempted 
an  entrance  by  stratagem  or  ruse,  and  were  detected  as  an  impostor 
the  first  time,' there  could  be  no  second  attempt.  Weighing  all 
these  things  in  my  mind,  hurriedly  I  am  afraid,  for  the  fear  was 
ever  before  me  that,  even  were  my  theory  right  that  Hoffmann 
was  Sigismund  Hannay,  hidden  in  Selby  House  by  some  artful 
conspiracy,  yet  I  might  not  be  first  in  the  field.  Stewart  might 
see  the  advertisement,  and  might  guess,  as  I  had  done,  that 
Hannay  was  the  supposed  lunatic.  Time  then  pressed.  Stewart 
might  at  any  time  give  information  and  forestall  me;  that  he 
had  suspicions  of  foul  play  of  some  sort  I  was  certain, 
act  at  once.  I  went  into  Inspector  Koberts's  office,  I  saw  him, 
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alone.    I  asked  for  a  week's  leave — I,  who  had  never  taken  a  day, 
save  when  on  two  occasions  off  duty  on  account  of  health. 
'  Your  application  can  go  in,'  said  he. 
I  demurred.    I  wanted  it  then,  that  moment. 
'  Is  it  a  family  bereavement  ? ' 
'  No,  not  a  bereavement.' 
'  Quite  impossible,  then  ;  against  all  rules.' 
'  Inspector,  I  may  lose  my  sweetheart  if  you  don't  give  it  me,' 
said  I. 

1  Speak  plainly,  my  man  ;  if  I  can  strain  a  point  I  will,  but 
speak  plainly.' 

I  did  not  hesitate.  I  told  him  of  old  Day's  bargain  with  me, 
and — here  my  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — '  I  think  I  have  a  clue 
to  him,'  I  said,  and  I  pointed  to  the  bill  offering  the  oOOL  for 
Hannay,  which  was  fastened  with  others  by  tin  tacks  to  the  wall 
behind  the  inspector. 

'  Sergeant  Dryland,'  said  the  inspector,  ( this  is  no  matter  for 
trifling.     Are  you  quite  serious  ?  ' 
I  assured  him  of  my  seriousness. 

'  You  are  a  young  and  comparatively  inexperienced  officer,' 
said  the  inspector  ;  '  I  will  associate  someone  with  you —  He 
stretched  his  hand  towards  his  bell. 

'  Inspector  lioberts  !  '  I  said,  with  a  gasp,  '  I  should  lose  the 
reward — and  I  honestly  believe  I  can  put  my  hand  on  Sigismund 
Hannay  in  forty-eight  hours.' 

The  inspector  paused.  '  It's  a  great  responsibility,  Sergeant 
Dryland,'  said  he,  '  a  great  responsibility.  I'm  an  inspector  of 
police,  but  I  feel  for  you — don't  disappoint  me,'  he  said.  As  he 
spoke  he  raised  the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  without  a  word  he  placed 
in  my  hands  a  pair  of  light  steel  handcuffs. 

'  On  my  own  responsibility,'  he  said,  '  I  give  you  sixty  hours' 
leave,  Sergeant  Dryland.  Don't,  don't  disappoint  me.'  I  thanked 
him,  and  putting  the  handcuffs  in  my  pocket,  left  his  office. 

As  I  walked  down  the  stairs  I  felt  that  the  inspector  had 
trusted  me,  and  that  I  must  not  abuse  his  confidence.  Unless  I 
succeeded  in  clapping  those  neat  handcuffs  of  his  on  Sigismund 
Hannay,  I  never  could  hold  up  my  head  again.  The  die  was  cast, 
and  I  had  staked  my  all  upon  the  throw. 

I  reconnoitred  Selby  House ;  it  was  in  Chelsea- — a  high  wall 
— nothing  remarkable — a  big,  old-fashioned  house ;  on  the  door 
was  a  very  small  plate,  Mr.  Blank,  the  proprietor's  name.  Another 
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smaller  door  at  the  side  of  the  house  with  a  bell-handle  and  the 
old-fashioned  bell  in  an  iron  cage,  as  was  once  common  in  big 
suburban  houses  ;  on  this  door  was  written  in  staring  white  letters, 
*  Servants'  entrance.'  In  the  door  was  a  small  grating  with  an 
inner  shutter.  I  rang  the  bell ;  the  shutter  opened  ;  I  saw  the 
face  of  an  old  man.  '  Can  I  see  Mr.  Stewart,  an  attendant 
here  ?  ' 

'  What's  your  business  ?  ' 

'  Merely  a  friendly  call ;  name  of  Dryland,  please.' 

<  I'll  see.' 

The  shutter  closed  with  a  snap.  I  waited  patiently  five 
minutes,  ten  minutes  ;  as  I  raised  my  hand,  my  patience  being 
exhausted,  to  ring  the  bell  a  second  time,  the  door  noiselessly  and 
suddenly  opened,  and  Stewart,  bareheaded,  stood  before  me. 

'  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,'  said  he,  holding  the  handle  of  the 
door  in  his  hand  ;  '  nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?' 

*  No,  nothing  with  them  at  Hoxton — nothing.  Can  you  give 
me  a  few  minutes  ?  ' 

'  Step  inside,'  said  he.    'I  can't  leave  the  house  ;  I'm  on  duty.' 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely  if  I  had 
planned  it ;  Stewart  had  evidently  no  suspicion  of  me. 

'  Take  a  seat,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  bench  just  inside  the 
door.  We  were  in  a  small  flagged  courtyard,  half  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron ;  three  sides  a  dead  wall 
evidently  the  back  of  Selby  House  ;  two  windows  only  on  the 
ground  floor.  These  were  heavily  barred  as  is  usual  with  the  base- 
ment windows  of  large  houses ;  they  were  evidently  the  kitchens. 
The  smell  of  cooking  came  from  the  half-opened  windows ;  the 
bustle  of  active  work,  and  the  clatter  of  crockery  could  be  heard. 

'  Busy  place,'  said  I. 

'  Boarders'  dinner,'  said  he. 

'  You  feed  them  well,'  said  I,  as  a  most  appetising  display  was 
carefully  arranged  on  a  small  tray  by  a  kitchen-maid.  Plated 
entree  dish,  two  vegetables,  roll  and  butter,  and  a  pint  bottle  of 
•claret. 

'  Winker's  lunch,'  he  said.    *  I  must  take  it  up.    Wait  for  me.' 

I  nodded,  and  composed  myself  comfortably  on  the  bench.  Just 
as  Stewart  was  about  to  enter  the  kitchen  door,  a  surly-looking 
young  man,  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  and 
carrying  a  carpet-bag,  entered  the  courtyard,  followed  by  an  old 
man  in  a  striped  jacket— the  old  man  who  had  asked  my  business 
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at  the  grating  in  the  door ;  he  was  about  to  open  the  outer  door ; 
he  held  a  bunch  of  keys — doubtless  the  hall-porter. 

*  Going,  Randall  ?  '  said  Stewart,  turning  to  the  surly-looking 
young  man. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Stewart,  I'm  off,  and  glad  of  it.' 

'  Better  luck  next  time,  Kandall,'  said  Stewart,  hurrying  in  ; 
*  good-bye.' 

They  nodded,  and  the  sm-ly-looking  young  man  and  his  carpet- 
bag disappeared  into  the  street. 

The  porter  looked  at  his  watch  and  gave  a  yawn,  then  he 
sniffed  the  balmy  odours  of  the  kitchen,  sat  down  by  me  and  gave 
a  sigh.  '  Friend  of  Stewart's  ?  '  said  he. 

I  nodded. 

'  In  our  line  ?  '  he  added,  looking  me  over. 

*  No  such  luck,'  I  replied  ;  '  they  didn't  feed  -us  in  my  late 
business.' 

*  What  was  that  ?  '  said  he,  carelessly. 
'  Police,'  said  I. 

'  Left  it  long  ?  '  said  he. 

*  This  very  morning  ;  an  hour  ago.' 

1  Um,'  grunted  the  porter,  stretching  his  legs ;  *  he  was  in  it — 
Randall  was,  before  he  came  to  us.' 

'  What !  the  young  chap  just  gone  out  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  bad-tempered  chap ;  couldn't  keep  his  temper  with  the 
boarders — sack,'  he  said,  laconically. 

'  What's  the  screw  ?  '  said  I. 

4  Varies,'  said  he.  '  A  pound  to  beginners,  and  found  three 
square  meals  a  day ;  but  we  only  recruit  steady  men.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  I. 

Here  we  subsided  into  meditation.  How  was  I  to  see  the 
man  Hoffmann  ?  I  was  as  far  from  my  goal  as  ever.  Hoffmann, 
alias  '  the  Winker,'  might  be  really  a  lunatic  ;  or  he  might  not  be 
Hannay.  A  sight  of  him  would  be  enough  for  me ;  but  how  to  get 
a  sight  of  him  ?  Why  had  I  told  the  porter  that  I  had  left  the 
police  that  morning  ?  Because  I  hoped  to  replace  Randall,  if  only 
for  a  few  hours,  and  so  to  see,  if  but  for  an  instant,  the  man  called 
Hoffmann.  Doubtless  if  I  suggested  my  being  engaged  at  Selby 
House  they  would  be  suspicious ;  the  suggestion  must  come  from 
them.  From  the  porter — why  not?  or  from  Stewart?  This 
had  been  my  course  of  reasoning;  there  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  a  sight  of  Hoffmann.  If  he  were  Hannay  he  would  not 
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stir  out  of  Selby  House  ;  if  he  were  a  lunatic  he  could  not  stir 
out ;  in  any  case,  to  see  him  one  must  get  inside — this  seemed 
the  only  way  of  getting  inside. 

But  I  was  not  aware  of  one  thing ;  the  rules  imposed  upon  the 
keepers  of  licensed  houses,  as  the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  termed,  are  very  strict.  No  keeper  or  attendant  can  be  em- 
ployed without  a  licence  from  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  I 
was  unprovided  with  such  a  licence  ;  to  obtain  it  I  must  really 
leave  the  police  force,  get  a  reference  from  my  superiors,  lose  my 
chances  of  promotion  and  pension,  and,  perhaps — nay,  probably, 
after  all  these  arrangements,  find  out  that  Hoffmann  was  not 
Hannay  at  all. 

Stewart  returned  ;  he  drew  a  pipe  from  his  pocket.  '  I've  got 
just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  off.  Dryland,'  he  said,  as  he  carefully 
filled  and  lighted  it.  '  You  look  dull,  my  man.  What  is  it  ?  ' 

I  told  him  the  tale  I  had  told  the  porter.  I  clothed  my  naked 
lie  in  the  details  of  probability ;  to  my  great  relief  he  believed 
me ;  he  did  more,  he  sympathised  with  me. 

'  So  you  left  rather  than  be  put  upon,'  said  he.  '  I'd  have 
done  the  same.' 

1  You  wouldn't  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  younger  man  put 
over  your  head,  would  you  ?  '  said  I,  with,  as  I  trusted,  the  air  of 
a  deeply-injured  man. 

'  No !  I  shouldn't,  you  showed  a  proper  spirit ; '  here  he 
began  to  smoke  reflectively.  The  porter,  who,  though  hungry, 
was  a  sympathiser  too,  here  broke  in,  'What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  ' 

( I  haven't  an  idea,'  I  said. 

'  How  about  references  ?  '  said  Stewart. 

'  Oh,  they  are  right.     I  resigned ;  I  wasn't  dismissed.' 

'  Would  you  like  our  line  ?  '  said  Stewart, 

'  I  shouldn't  mind,'  said  I. 

«  Stay  where  you  are,'  said  he,  rising  hurriedly ;  '  I  think  I  have 
a  billet  you  might  drop  into  at  once.' 

'  Here  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Yes,  here.' 

He  left  us ;  after  a  few  moments  a  bell  rang,  the  porter,  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile  to  me,  went  indoors— evidently  the  servants'  dinner 
bell.  Things  were  looking  up ;  I  should  be  engaged,  I  should 
be  surely  engaged,  Stewart  would  speak  for  me,  and  I  should  see 
—see  whom?— well,  perhaps,  Sigismund  Hannay?  But  arrest 
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him — if  it  were  he — that  was  another  matter ;  let  me  but  see  him, 
I  asked  for  no  more. 

Stewart  returned.  '  Step  this  way,'  said  he.  I  went  through  a 
series  of  well-appointed  offices,  then  into  what  was  the  front  hall ; 
there  were  no  bolts  or  bars,  everything  very  solid,  very  good ;  an 
old  house,  a  fine  old  house,  a  big  wide  wooden  staircase  at  the  end 
cf  the  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  a  green  baize  door. 
Stewart  tapped  gently — '  Come  in  !  ' — we  entered. 
Stewart  saluted.  '  This  is  James  Dryland,  sir.' 
A  dark  little  man,  dressed  in  shining  black,  looked  at  me  with 
a  furtive  glance — it  was  the  criminal  look — there  was  no  mistaking 
it;  he  dropped  his  eyelids  with  a  sigh,  and  he  never  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face  again. 

'  You  wish  to  serve  here  ?  '  he  said  softly. 
'  I  should  be  glad  to,  sir.' 

1  You  are  aware  of  the  duties  ?     You  can  keep  your  temper 
under  provocation — even  extreme  provocation  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  That  will  do.     He  will  have  to  attend  at  the  Commissioners' 
Office.     When  he  has  got  the  necessary  papers  he  can  come,  say 
in  three  days.     Explain  it  to  him,  Stewart.     That  will  do.' 
'  Is  that  all,  sir  ?  ' 

'  That  is  all.'  The  furtive  eye  dropped  on  the  big  account- 
book  open  before  him,  the  white  hand  followed  the  columns  of 
figures,  he  had  ceased  to  be  aware  of  our  existence.  We  left  the 
room.  Stewart  congratulated  me,  and  while  he  explained  to  me 
the  steps  I  must  take,  the  hope  of  getting  a  look  at  the  man, 
Hoffmann,  died  within  me.  How  could  I  resign  on  the  chance  of 
his  being  Hannay  ? 

1  Look  round  in  the  evening,  at  nine,  and  we  can  take  a  glass,' 
said  Stewart,  '  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  put  you  up  to  the 
ropes.' 

I  thanked  Stewart  effusively,  and  promising  to  call  for  him  at 
nine,  took  my  leave.  I  dined  at  a  coffee-house,  I  sat  and  thought 
it  over.  Yes,  I  was  as  far  off  as  ever ;  if  I  was  ever  to  see  the 
man,  I  must  see  him,  must  arrest  him  in  fifty  hours;  ten  hours 
lucre  gone.  This  thought  came  vividly  to  my  mind  as  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief  and  touched  the  inspector's 
superior  pair  of  special  handcuffs.  How  many  guilty  wrists  had 
they  not  clasped  ?  Were  they  ever  destined  to  be  clasped  over 
those  of  Sigismund  Hannay  ?  My  spirits  sank ;  I  felt  that  on 
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handing  back  those  natty  handcuffs,  unused,  to  my  inspector, 
the  next  step  would  be  to  go  into  the  sergeants'  room  and  write 
my  resignation.  I  took  an  aimless  walk.  Five  minutes  to 
nine.  I  walked  again  round  Selby  House — a  large  place,  windows 
mostly  lighted  up,  patients  retiring  for  the  night,  as  I  knew. 
Nine.  I  let  a  minute  or  two  elapse,  then  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
admitted  by  the  porter ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly 
way. 

'  I  hear  you  are  to  be  one  of  us,'  said  he. 

'  I  fancy  so,'  I  replied. 

Stewart,  ready  for  walking,  entered  the  courtyard :  several  men 
of  respectable  appearance  accompanied  him. 

1  We're  all  free  till  eleven,  Dryland,'  said  Stewart,  introducing 
them  to  me  by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  '  New  attendant,'  said  he ;. 
'  late  of  the  police.' 

I  drew  myself  up.  They  all  shook  hands  with  me,  and  all 
seemed  friendly.  No  chance  to  see  him  to-night,  evidently.  The 
porter  advanced  to  let  us  out — when  suddenly  a  shout  broke  from 
the  interior  of  the  building — •'  FIRE  ! ' 

We  looked  at  each  other.  The  kitchen-door  was  flung  open, 
one  of  the  kitchen-maids,  pale  as  ashes,  rushed  out,  into  our  midst, 
as  we  stood  in  the  little  courtyard.  '  Fire  ! '  she  shrieked.  '  Fire  ! 
in  the  ground  floor  corridor  ! ' 

There  was  no  hesitation;  each  man  pushed  rapidly  through  the 
kitchen-door,  Stewart  among  the  rest.  '  Come  on,'  he  said,  '  you 
can  be  of  use  here.' 

The  place  was  old  and  full  of  wood ;  there  were  no  hydrants, 
there  was  no  water.  I  smelt  the  smoke  already,  as  I  followed 
close  at  Stewart's  heels.  We  ran  all  together  in  a  body  to  a 
door ;  Stewart  opened  it — a  long  passage  half  full  of  smoke,  not 
a  soul  visible  ;  shrieks  and  shouts  were  heard ;  '  This  way !  this 
way  ! '  We  passed  through  an  open  door  into  a  bare  gravelled  yard  -y 
there  stood  a  young  man,  his  face  very  pale,  his  hands  terribly 
burnt,  his  hair,  whiskers,  and  eyebrows  singed. 

<  They  are  all  safe — all  safe  I  think,  but  we  can't  count  them,, 
they  will  move  about,  it  is  impossible,'  said  the  young  man. 
This  was  the  doctor ;  he  was  not  excited,  far  from  it,  his  wits  were 
about  him.  Here  my  police  education  came  to  my  aid ;  my 
practised  eye  ran  quickly  over  the  half-dressed  patients. 

1  There  are  forty-eight,  sir,'  I  said. 

'  Who  are  you,  man  ? '  said  the  doctor,  apparently  alarmed. 
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'  Xew  attendant  engaged  this  morning,  sir — joins  in  a  day  or 
two,'  chimed  in  Stewart ;  '  ex-policeman.' 

*  Are  you  sure,  man,'  said  the  doctor,  '  only  forty-eight  ?  ' 
'  Only  forty-eight,  sir.' 

'  Men,'  said  he,  to  the  attendants,  '  do  you  miss  any  one  ?  ' 
They  all  ran  their  eyes  over  the  confused  mob. 
'  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  not  here,  sir,'  said  Stewart. 
'  Heavens !  it's  true,'  cried  the  doctor. 

Stewart  turned  pale.  '  He's  my  case,  sir,'  he  groaned,  '  and  if 
he's  lost  I'm  a  ruined  man.' 

'  Come  on,  Dryland,'  he  said  to  me,  and,  following  him,  I  re- 
entered  the  house. 

A  huge  alarm  bell  now  began  to  ring,  the  flames  which  had 
got  well  hold  of  the  building  began  to  light  up  the  sky.  I  saw 
that  as  we  rushed  into  the  house  again. 

'  This  way,'  muttered  Stewart.  We  flew  up  the  staircase  ;  at 
the  top  of  it  we  met  the  proprietor.  '  Are  they  all  out  ?  '  he 
screamed. 

« All  but  Mr.  Hoffmann,  sir.' 

'  Great  heavens  ! '  he  cried,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  move. 
The  firing  of  his  premises  had  evidently  unnerved  him  ;  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  On  ran  Stewart ;  he  stopped  at  a  closed 
door  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  14  was  painted  in  small  white 
figures  on  it ;  there  was  a  circular  piece  of  brass  in  the  middle  of 
the  door,  but  the  door  was  locked.  Stewart  felt  in  his  pockets 
for  the  key. 

'  I  must  go  back  for  it,'  he  said.     *  Come.' 
'  I  will  stay  here,'  I  said. 

Stewart  did  not  reply  ;  he  ran  hurriedly  off  by  the  way  he 
came. 

I  examined  the  door,  hoping  to  force  it.  No,  it  was  too  strong, 
f  raised  the  small  round  piece  of  brass ;  a  circular  peephole,  glazed, 
came  to  my  view.  I  could  see  into  the  room  ;  the  chamber 
candle  was  lighted,  a  man  with  his  back  to  me  lay  upon  the  bed, 
a  novel  was  on  the  coverlet,  he  had  fallen  asleep  reading ;  the 
candle  placed  on  a  chair  illuminated  his  curly  chestnut  hair. 
But  I  could  not  see  his  face.  His  was  the  end  room  of  the  corri- 
dor. A  window  with  a  light  sash  was  at  this  end,  on  either  side 
closed  doors  ;  at  the  other  end  the  staircase.  I  hammered 
furiously  on  the  door.  *  Fire  !  '  I  cried,  '  Fire  ! '  I  kicked,  I 
battered  at  it,  I  rushed  from  the  other  side  of  the  passage  at  it ; 
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it  was  too  strong  for  me.  I  looked  in  once  more  ;  the  man  was 
awake,  he  turned  to  me,  it  was  the  face  as  I  verily  believed  of 
Sigismund  Hannay.  '  Fire  !  Fire  !  '  I  shouted,  my  eye  still  at 
the  peephole  ;  the  handsome  face  turned  pale.  The  right  eye 
began  to  blink.  <  The  Winker,'  alias  Sigismund  Hannay,  was  before 
me  ;  there  was  no  doubt.  I  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  ;  it 
was  in  flames — in  flames.  Everything  had  turned  pink.  This 
was  why  Stewart  did  not  return  ;  there  was  no  other  exit. 

Stay,  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  passage  !  I  rushed  to  it, 
I  broke  a  pane ;  the  sash  was  steel,  solid  steel ;  the  apparently 
light  window  was  a  grating  of  the  strongest  kind. 

*  Have  you  nothing  to  try  and  break  the  door  with,  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann ?  '  cried  I ;  he  was  already  dressed. 

«  Himmel !  '  he  cried,  '  I  have  nothing  to  try  with.'  He  spoke 
with  a  slight  German  accent. 

We  should  be  burnt  alive  together,  I  and  my  prey,  the  prey 
I  was  cheated  of,  only  to  die  slowly  by  fire.  I  heard  a  cheer ; 
something  struck  the  window.  A  moment  after,  a  form  was  on 
the  sill,  then  a  second — two  firemen — one  plied  an  axe,  the  other 
a  crowbar,  they  worked  rapidly  and  scientifically.  Crash  !  The 
steel  window  frame  fell  inwards,  the  two  men  sprang  in. 

'  In  here,'  I  cried ;  '  he's  in  here.' 

'  What,  one  of  the  madmen  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  the  last  one.' 

'  Is  he  very  bad  ?  Is  there  much  danger  in  him  ?  '  repeated  the 
man — the  brave  man,  who  was  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
risk  his  life  amid  fire  and  flame  and  falling  walls  for  a  paltry 
stipend. 

t  Get  the  door  open  and  I'll  secure  him,'  said  I. 

A  few  strokes  on  the  door-jamb  with  his  sharp  axe,  and  the 
long  crowbar  of  the  second  man  is  inserted ;  the  door  yields,  it 
opens.  Hoffmann  rushed  into  my  arms,  the  men  stood  back,  in 
an  instant  I  had  the  handcuffs  on  him. 

'  What  does  this  violence  mean  ? '  he  hissed,  winking  furiously 
with  his  right  eye  in  nervous  trepidation. 

{ They  are  afraid  of  you,  that's  all,  sir.  I  told  them  there  was 
no  need.' 

f  Be  smart.  Be  smart ! '  cried  the  fireman  nearest  me.  I 
lielped  Hoffmann  to  the  window.  The  crowd  below,  on  seeing  us, 
cheered  loudly.  '  Go  first,'  said  the  fireman.  I  knew  the  escapes, 
I  stepped  lightly  into  the  canvas  slide ;  in  an  instant  I  was  in  the 
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street,  a"  hundred  eager  hands  were  stretched  to  grasp  mine.  In 
another  instant  Hoffmann,  handcuffed,  slid  down  the  canvas 
trough,  and  was  beside  me.  The  crowd  stood  back. 

'  One  of  the  lunatics,  see  his  handcuffs — he's  dangerous — stand 
back  ! '  I  hustled  the  bewildered  Hoffmann  through  the  crowd. 
A  hansom  stood  at  a  near  corner.  We  got  in;  Hoffmann,  more 
dead  than  alive,  sank  into  the  corner  of  the  cab.  I  whispered  to 
the  cabman  where  to  drive,  and  took  my  place  by  the  shuddering 
Hoffmann. 

'  Where  are  we  going?  '  said  he. 

1  To  another  asylum,'  said  I. 

*  Take  these  things  off,'  said  lie. 
'  I  can't  just  yet,'  said  I. 

'  Can't !     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

I  placed  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  on  his  fettered 
wrists,  and  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Sigismund  -Hannay,  I  arrest 
you  for  felony — take  it  coolly,  sir.' 

*  Himmel ! '  he  muttered — not  a  word  more. 

We  got  to  Scotland  Yard.  I  took  him  into  the  office  of  the 
inspector  on  duty  ;  it  was  Inspector  Roberts.  I  charged  him.  He 
acknowledged  it  all.  As  he  did  so  his  right  eye  never  left  off  its 
winking  ;  Sigismund  Hannay  and  '  the  Winker '  were  one. 

Stewart  never  forgave  me.  We  never  found  out  how  Hannay 
had  squared  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum — it  was  all  hushed  up. 
The  proprietor  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  blazing  staircase  of 
Selby  House.  Poor  fellow,  he  lost  his  head  in  his  ruin,  for  the 
property  was  uninsured. 

Sigismund  Hannay  pleaded  guilty ;  he  got  fourteen  years — 
most  of  the  bonds  were  got  back.  I  had  a  good  bit  out  of  it,  one 
way  and  the  other. 

Yes,  these  are  the  identical  handcuffs  ;  Inspector  Eoberts  gave 
me  them  as  a  keepsake. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A     HANDSOME     OFFER. 

WHEN  people  have  nothing  serious  to  do  love-making  goes  on 
apace,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  idle  folks  are  always 
getting  into  mischief.  Lord  Cheribert,  as  it  will  have  been  con- 
cluded, was  already  deeply  smitten  by  Grace,  and  though  Walter 
Sinclair  had  started  so  long  behind  him  he  had  made  up  for  lost 
time,  and  was  soon  as  much  in  love  as  he.  The  difference  of 
social  position,  which,  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to 
himself,  made  the  young  lord  so  easy  in  his  mind  as  regarded  his 
possible  rival>  did  not  afflict  Walter  one  whit.  In  this  respect 
his  very  deficiencies  were  to  his  advantage  ;  he  was  naturally  far 
'from  conceited,  but  the  manner  of  his  bringing  up,  and  the  un- 
conventional life  he  had  led,  prevented  his  recognising  his 
inferiority. 

In  his  view  one  man  was  as  good  as  another  until  the  other 
had  shown  himself  the  better  man.  In  the  part  of  the  world 
where  he  had  been  living  rank  had  not  been  much  thought  of, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exist ;  and  wealth,  though 
more  highly  considered  (for  what  it  procured,  not  for  itself),  was 
transitory.  A  man  made  his  pile  in  a  few  months,  and  often  lost 
it  again  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  Lord  Cheriberts,  without 
the  Lord,  he  had  often  met  with,  who  were  ready  to  lay  their 
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bottom  dollar,  or  their  top  one,  upon  any  event,  so  that  that  side 
of  the  young  nobleman's  character  was  quite  intelligible  to  him. 
He  looked  upon  it  with  great  charity,  but  also  some  contempt, 
and  thought  it  a  pity  so  good  a  fellow  should  have  made  such  a 
fool  of  himself.  For  as  to  other  matters  he  admired  him,  though 
he  could  scarcely  say  for  what.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  expe- 
rienced, in  a  man,  the  charm  of  manner,  and  he  was  attracted  by 
it  none  the  less  because  it  showed  itself  in  a  rival.  In  that 
respect  he  at  once  admitted  the  other's  superiority,  but  in  that 
alone. 

In  his  relations  with  Grace,  though  he  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  he  loved  her,  his  position  was  entirely  different ;  he 
was  humility  itself;  and  this  also  was  more  owing  to  his  up- 
bringing than  to  his  nature,  which  was  one  of  practical  common- 
sense.  In  the  wild  West,  and  even  in  the  West  where  it  is  not  so 
wild,  there  is  an  admiration  for  the  female  more  in  proportion  to 
her  rarity  than  her  deserts ;  the  most  commonplace  girl  is  a 
heroine,  and  women  of  the  earth,  earthy,  are  reckoned  goddesses. 
The  mistake  is  highly  creditable  to  a  community  in  which 
tenderness  and  refinement  are  not  the  leading  features,  and, 
though  in  individual  cases  it  is  sometimes  disastrous,  has  on  the 
whole  a  civilising  effect.  Moreover,  what  is  very  curious,  though 
it  makes  rough  men  gentle  in  their  relations  with  the  other  sex, 
it  does  not  make  them  shy.  The  knowledge,  perhaps,  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  act  as  her  protector — a 
term  in  the  Old  World  which  has,  alas !  changed  its  meaning — 
induces  a  certain  familiarity,  which  has  at  the  same  time  no 
tinge  of  disrespect.  No  one  could  accuse  Walter  Sinclair  of 
shyness  ;  he  had  a  perfect  self-possession  that  Mr.  Roscoe  mistook 
for  '  cheek,'  but,  the  ladies  well  understood,  was  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  he  showed  it  when  conversing  with  Grrace,  as  with  every- 
body else,  but  his  respect  for  her  was  reverential.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  found  fault  with  in  Lord  Cheribert  as  to  that  (and 
considering  what  his  upbringing  had  been,  it  was  proof  indeed  of 
his  honest  nature),  but  the  difference  between  them  in  this 
matter  was  very  great.  Where  the  young  nobleman  felt  his 
unworthiness  was  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  or  at  deepest  in  the  folly 
that  had  destroyed  them  ;  whereas  Sinclair  bowed  before  her  as  to 
a  shrine  of  Purity  which  he  trembled  to  approach  even  with  his 
shoes  off.  Women  in  England  are  slow  to  understand  this 
position  of  affairs,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  since  it  so 
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seldom  takes  place.  The  two  young  fellows  became  great  friends, 
but  we  may  be  sure  they  never  talked  of  these  matters. 

The  Miss  Tremenheres  had  almost  come  to  an  end  of  their 
tenantry  at  Elm  Place  when  Mr.  Allerton  paid  them  a  visit ;  it 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  do  so,  since  he  would  have  no 
other  opportunity,  as  they  were  not  to  return  to  town  before 
going  to  Cumberland ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  only  the 
secondary  object  of  his  coming.  He  wanted  to  see  Lord  Cheribert 
on  business  matters,  and  he  was  much  pleased,  and  not  at  all 
surprised,  to  find  him  where  he  was.  The  gentlemen  of  course 
all  lodged  at  Milton,  but  they  boarded  over  the  way.  The 
lawyer  smiled  when  he  discovered  how  very  much  at  home  the 
young  nobleman  made  himself  there,  and  was  not  at  all  alarmed 
at  finding  Sinclair  doing  the  like.  He  took  his  lordship's  view  as 
regarded  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  him  as  a  possible 
rival  in  Grace's  affections,  only  more  so. 

To  a  family  solicitor,  above  all  other  people  in  the  world,  the 
claims  of  birth  and  wealth  (for  the  two  must  be  combined  ;  it  is 
no  use  your  being  descended  from  Hengist  if  you  have  but  300£. 
a  year)  seem  overwhelming,  even  in  courtship.  The  ladies  who 
are  his  clients,  however  young  arid  innocent  they  may  be  of  the 
world's  ways,  have  generally  an  instinct  for  eligibility.  They 
may  fall  in  love,  and  even  at  first  sight,  like  Mary  Jane  and 
Jemima  Anne,  but  not  without  having  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  position  and  property  of  their  enslaver.  The  majority  of 
these  possible  heroes  are  out  of  the  question  before  they  can 
make  their  first  observation  about  Ascot  or  Mr.  Irving. 

A  certain  atmosphere,  not  necessarily  of  property  but  of 
appropriateness,  surrounds  the  person  of  such  heiresses  as  divinity 
is  said  to  hedge  a  king.  Cases  have  been  known,  of  course, 
where  the  merest  adventurers  have  broken  through  it  and 
carried  off  their  prize,  but  the  incident  is  rare ;  moreover,  though 
the  character  of  Walter  Sinclair  was  by  no  means  easy  for  a  man 
like  Mr.  Allerton  to  read,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  was  no 
adventurer,  at  all  events  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  had  no 
swagger,  no  pretence  of  any  kind  ;  he  was  not  particularly  polite  ; 
he  looked  you  straight  in  the  face  when  he  spoke  to  you,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  his  belongings  he  was  anything  but  boastful. 
His  father,  to  judge  by  his  own  account  of  him,  had  been  far 
from  prosperous  ;  beyond  that  point  in  his  genealogy,  either  from 
charity  or  want  of  knowledge,  he  forbore  to  speak  ;  and  it  was  the 
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lawyer's  experience  that  your  adventurer  can  never  avoid  references 
to  his  grandfather.  Moreover,  Sinclair  referred  to  his  own  past 
as  having  been  neither  successful  nor  satisfactory,  which  in  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  at  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  appa- 
rently made  enough  money  to  live  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
was  certainly  a  proof  of  modesty. 

Still  Mr.  Allerton  gave  more  attention  to  the  young  fellow 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  met  him  only  in  male  society, 
and  what  he  saw  of  him  he  liked,  with  one  exception.  He  did 
not  like  the  respect  he  showed  to  Mr.  Edward  Eoscoe.  The 
lawyer,  of  course,  was  prejudiced  against  that  gentleman ;  but 
even  allowing  for  that,  it  was  certainly  strange  that  an  honest 
young  fellow  such  as  Sinclair  appeared  to  be,  and  also  of  great 
independence  of  character,  should  take  to  him  at  all.  At  first, 
indeed,  this  circumstance  awoke  grave  suspicions  in  Mr.  Allerton. 
He  knew  that  Koscoe  wanted  Grace  to  marry ;  and  if  she  could 
be  married  to  some  creature  of  his  own  instead  of  Lord  Cheribert, 
who  was  now  altogether  removed  from  his  influence,  it  would 
obviously  be  to  his  advantage  ;  moreover,  he  thought  he  detected 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Eoscoe  to  play  into  Sinclair's  hands. 
If  there  was  really  any  agreement,  tacit  or  otherwise,  between  the 
two  men,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter.  This  unworthy 
suspicion,  it  is  only  due  to  the  lawyer's  honest  heart,  as  well  as  to 
his  sagacity,  to  say,  did  not  last  long;  and  though  the  problem 
why  Sinclair  was  so  civil  to  Eoscoe  still  puzzled  him,  it  ceased  to 
have  much  importance. 

Lord  Cheribert's  affairs  were  at  all  events  much  more  pressing. 
It  is  a  drawback  to  a  man  of  financial  genius  like  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Tremenhere,  or  at  all  events  a  drawback  to  his  clients, 
that  his  excessive  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  the 
self-confidence  born  of  it,  causes  him  to  take  every  thread  in  his 
own  hands,  and  trust  little  or  nothing  to  others  ;  this  works  well 
enough  while  he  is  alive,  to  hold  the  threads — and  therefore 
answers  his  purpose  with  sufficient  completeness — but  when  he 
dies  his  multifarious  operations  often  present  a  tangled  web  to 
those  who  come  after  him. 

The  knots  by  which  Josh  had  secured  his  own  interests  were 
neat  enough,  but  the  ramifications  of  his  clients'  affairs-  were 
numerous  and  intricate.  In  Lord  Cheribert's  case  they  were 
particularly  so,  because  of  his  own  recklessness  and  contempt 
for  business  transactions.  It  is  distressing  to  a  lawyer  when  he 
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asks  a  client  in  whom  lie  feels  a  personal  interest,  '  Is  this  your 
.signature,  my  lord?'  to  be  answered,  'It  looks  like  it,  hut 
I  have  not  the  faintest  remembrance  of  ever  ha  vino-  put  it 

,  i  »  O         I 

there. 

Lord.  Cheribert  had  no  recollection  of  any  debt  that  wasn't  a 
bet,  which  greatly  impeded  the  settlement  of  his  affairs.  Sundry 
creditors  were  pressing  him  with  their  little  accounts,  and  show- 
ing a  strong  disinclination  to  '  let  them  run,'  even  to  the  date 
when,  as  all  the  world  now  knew,  Lord  Morella  was  to  come  forward 
and  show  that  a  father  had  his  duties  as  well  as  his  privileges. 
In  the  aggregate  these  debts  came  to  a  large  sum,  though  they 
sank  into  almost  insigniSeance  compared  with  the  obligations  due 
to  the  Tremenhere  estate ;  those,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
well  secured,  and  the  family  could  afford  to  wait ;  the  family, 
indeed,  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
by  Mr.  Allerton  to  go  into  such  details  wilh  the  ladies,  and  Mr. 
Ivoscoc,  though  of  course  he  knew  all  about  them,  had  likewise 
abstained  from  communicating  them.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  both  those  gentlemen  that  Lord  Cheribert  should 
know  the  facts. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  distressed  the  ladies  to  feel  that  their 
guest  was  their  debtor,  and  would  have  made  their  relations  with 
him  not  a  little  embarrassing;  whereas  it  was  the  lawyer's  secret 
hope  that  his  client  would  see  for  himself  how  extremely  con- 
venient it  would  be  to  pay  off  33£  per  cent,  of  his  obligations 
by  a  matrimonial  union  with  one  of  the  fair  creditors ;  if  he  had 
thought  of  it  the  probability  is,  the  effect  would  have  been  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  was  intended ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
circumstance  never  occurred  to  him  ;  Lord  Cheribert  never  thought 
of  his  creditors. 

Some  of  them,  however,  as  has  been  said,  thought  a  good  deal 
of  him  (though  not  in  an  appreciatory  sense),  and  were  making 
themselves  very  unpleasant.  Lord  Morella  could  have  stopped 
them  with  a  word,  but  that  word  he  would  not  speak  till  his  son 
had  given  up  his  evil  ways  for  good  and  all.  lie  had  promised  to 
do  so,  as  we  know,  at  a  certain  date  ;  but  until  that  day  arrived  his 
father  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  His  paternal 
affection  was  ready  laid,  like  a  housemaid's  fire,  but  he  positively 
declined  to  apply  the  match  to  it  till  after  the  14th  proximo,  when 
his  son's  last  steeplechase  was  to  come  off.  The  Earl  had  an  immense 
reputation  for  « determination  of  character,'  and  it  was  inherited 
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by  his  son  and  heir,  though  in  him  he  described  it  as  the  obstinacy 
of  a  pig.  He  would  not  advance  a  shilling  to  help  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  lawyer  to  advance  one  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young 
man  would  not  pay  forfeit  for  the  race  in  question,  though  the  old 
lord  would  have  gladly  laid  down  the  money  twenty  times  over. 
Matters  had  come,  in  short,  to  a  deadlock,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  the  circumstances  greatly  militated  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  promised  reconciliation  between  father  and  son :  you 
can't  hold  over  affection  like  an  accommodation  bill,  nor  postpone 
filial  love  to  a  particular  date  in  the  calendar ;  they  are  apt  to 
grow  cool  in  the  meantime. 

The  lawyer  had  at  least  as  much  tact  as  members  of  his  pro- 
fession usually  possess,  and  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both 
sides — though  he  would  have  much  preferred  to  knock  their  heads 
together — but  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  he  began  to  fear  that  a 
public  scandal  could  hardly  be  averted,  and  if  that  took  place  Lord 
Cheribert's  chance  with  Grace  would  be  seriously  endangered ; 
it  was  difficult  to  hint  to  him  of  this  peril,  and  if  it  had  been  done 
he  would  probably  have  thought  little  of  it,  he  was  himself  so 
used  to  public  scandals. 

On  the  matter  of  his  debts,  indeed,  he  was — with  men — 
entirely  without  reticence,  and  he  not  a  little  disconcerted  the 
good  lawyer  by  speaking  of  them  in  the  smoking-room  at  Elm 
Place  with  his  usual  frankness. 

'  What  does  it  matter  ? '  he  said,  when  reproached  by  Mr. 
Allerton  for  his  imprudence.  '  You  know  all  about  them,  Roscoe 
knows  all  about  them ;  and  to  Sinclair,  who,  though  an  excellent 
fellow  himself,  has  probably  been  witness  to  half  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar  and  some  outside  it,  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  in  a  hole 
as  regards  money  matters  can  appear  nothing  very  serious.  Any 
talk  of  that  kind  must  be  to  him  like  a  description  of  a  day  with 
the  rabbits  on  the  hill,  after  a  tiger-hunt ;  there  is  not  enough 
sport  in  it  to  attract  his  attention.' 

The  lawyer  smiled  ;  he  was  much  too  wise  to  press  the  point, 
or  any  point  that  was  not  absolutely  essential,  on  '  such  a  cat-a- 
mountain  of  a  client ' ;  but  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  Lord  Cheribert  might  have  some  attraction  for 
Mr.  Sinclair  notwithstanding  their  want  of  dramatic  interest. 
Nor,  as  it  turned  out,  was  he  mistaken. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conversation  in  the  smoking-room, 
Mr.  Allerton,  who  was  an  early  riser,  found  Sinclair  on  the  lawn 
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at  Milton  before  breakfast,  with  a  short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth  of 
the  most  reprehensible  appearance. 

'  It's  a  bad  habit,  I  know,'  said  that  young  gentleman,  noting 
the  look  which  the  lawyer  bestowed  upon  his  clay  idol,  « but  our 
fellows  breakfast  late  here,  and  there's  nothing  like  tobacco  for 
staying  the  appetite.' 

'  So  I  should  think,'  returned  the  lawyer  drily ;  <  if  I  was  to 
smoke  a  pipe  before  breakfast,  I  should  never  eat  anything  all 
day.' 

*  It  does  not  interfere  in  that  way  with  me  at  all,  as  you  will 
see  at  breakfast-time,'  answered  the  young  fellow,  laughing,  'and 
there  have  been  days  when  want  of  appetite  was  not  so  much  my 
difficulty  as  the  want  of  anything  to  eat ;  then  a  pipe  is  a  boon 
indeed.' 

'Things  have  been  as  bad  as  that  with  you,  have  they?' 
replied  the  lawyer ;  he  rather  liked  his  new  acquaintance  (save 
for  that  inexplicable  civility  of  his  to  Roscoe),  and  was  not  un- 
willing to  hear  something  of  his  past ;  it  might  come  under  the 
head  of  useful  knowledge. 

'  Yes  ;  one  does  not  always  get  fresh  eggs  in  the  morning  out 
West,  and  claret-cup ' — he  pointed  to  the  place  across  the  river 
where  that  compound  was  exceedingly  well  made,  as  they  both 
knew — '  is  unknown  at  the  diggings.' 

1  At  the  diggings  ?  You  were  there,  were  you  ?  I  hope  you 
made  your  pile.' 

*  I  don't  look  like  that,  do  I  ?     I  hope  not.' 

The  other  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  but  saw  no 
necessity  to  inquire  ;  he  was  not  in  search  of  sentiments  but  facts. 
Experience  had  taught  him  not  to  interrupt  when  his  object  was 
to  obtain  information.  You  may  generally  trust  a  man  who  is 
talking  about  himself  to  proceed  with  that  interesting  subject. 

*  Yes,  I  was  the  man  who  first  found  gold  at  One  Tree  Hill.' 
The  lawyer  nodded,  as  if  he  was   as   conversant  with   that 

locality  as  with  Shooter's  Hill  or  Primrose  Hill. 

'  There  were  three  of  us,'  continued  the  young  fellow,  in  a 
tone  of  a  reminiscence,  and  with  that  far-off  look  in  his  eyes  which 
the  ladies  had  noticed  ;  '  we  had  but  ten  dollars  amongst  us,  but  it 
was  not  a  place  to  spend  much  money  in ;  not  a  hut  within  ten 
miles,  and  the  nearest  drinking-bar  a  long  day's  journey  from  us. 
I  wish  to  heaven,'  he  added  with  vehemence,  « it  had  been  further 
still.' 
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He  paused  ;  an  observation  seemed  to  be  expected. 

'  Drink  must  be  a  great  temptation  in  those  out-of-the-way 
places,'  hazarded  the  lawyer. 

'  Not  to  me,  sir,'  was  the  haughty  rejoinder.  '  There  is  no 
man  living  who  has  ever  seen  Walter  Sinclair  drunk.'  Had  Lord 
Cheribert  been  present  it  is  possible  he  would  have  suggested  that 
there  might  be  more  reasons  than  one  for  that ;  there  was  a  certain 
solemnity  in  the  young  man's  assertion  that  might  well  have 
provoked  raillery ;  but  it  did  not  do  so  with  Mr.  Allerton.  He 
understood  that  the  conditions  of  existence  of  which  the  other  was 
speaking  were  very  different  from  his  present  ones,  and  that  his 
boast  was  not  only  genuine  but  had  a  justification.  'However, 
better  men  than  I  have  given  way  to  liquor,'  continued  Sinclair 
modestly,  'and  it  is  easy  to  resist  what  has  no  attractions  for  one.' 

'  It  must  be  a  great  experience,  that  first  finding  of  gold,' 
remarked  the  lawyer  tentatively,  like  a  huntsman  casting  for  the 
scent. 

The  young  man  nodded  assentingly.  '  Yes.  For  the  moment 
it  appears  as  if  one  had  found  everything.  To  penniless  men  like 
us  it  seemed  like  heaven  itself.  The  first  nugget  might  be  the 
last,  of  course,  but  it  might  also  be  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Some  men  think  of  the  gold  itself ;  others,  of  what  they 
will  do  with  it.  I  had  at  that  time  a  use  for  wealth,  and  my 
discovery  filled  me  with  delirious  joy.  Our  first  act  was  to 
solemnly  swear  that  we  would  keep  the  matter  secret  from  our 
fellow-creatures.  We  worked  like  galley-slaves,  but  for  a  rate  of 
pay  that  would  have  satisfied  a  prime  minister.  We  had  hit  on  a 
very  rich  lode.  On  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  two  men  who  were 
prospecting  with  me  disappeared.  The  other  when  he  missed  him 
uttered  the  most  frantic  execrations.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I 
said.  "  Why  should  Dick  have  come  to  harm  ?  "  "  Harm  !  "  he 
answered,  "  I  wish  he  had  a  bullet  through  his  brain  !  He  will 
bring  harm  to  us.  The  mad  fool  is  off  to  the  drinking-bar." 
"  But  he  will  come  back  again,  I  suppose  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  with  five 
thousand  men  to  rob  us  of  our  rights."  He  judged  only  too  well. 
The  doting  wretch,  having  money  in  his  pocket,  or  the  equivalent 
of  it,  could  not  resist  the  demon  for  a  dram ;  once  in  liquor,  he 
began  of  course  to  boast  of  the  new  gold-diggings,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  saw  a  cloud  of  miners  coming  like  locusts 
over  the  hill.  They  behaved  fairly  enough,  and  gave  us  the  first 
choice  of  claim  as  discoverers.  We  elected  to  stay  on  our  patch, 
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and  in  a  fortnight  there  was  not  another  ounce  of  gold  to  be  got 
in  it,  though  we  worked  as  hard  as  ever.  Other  men  were  more 
lucky,  and  made  great  fortunes  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  I  any  right  to 
complain,  since  in  that  one  month  I  made  enough  to  keep  me,  I 
hope,  and  something  over,  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.' 

'  A  golden  month,  indeed,'  observed  the  lawyer. 

'  Yet  the  vilest  one  man  ever  passed,'  answered  the  other  vehe- 
mently. '  Greed  is  unpleasant  enough  to  look  upon  in  any  shape, 
but  as  you  see  it  naked  and  unashamed  in  a  goldfield  it  is  loath- 
some indeed.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  such  a  story 
at  all,  Mr.  Allerton,  but  for  a  reason  :  if  it  had  not  been  told,  you 
might  have  said  to  yourself,  "  This  rolling-stone  has  probably 
gathered  no  moss,"  and  you  would  have  been  disinclined  to  believe 
in  my  solvency.' 

'  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  '  said  the  lawyer,  smiling.  He 
meant  of  course  to  be  complimentary ;  to  imply  that  no  suspicion 
of  his  companion's  want  of  means  had  ever  entered  his  mind;  but 
the  other  took  him  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

'  Well,  for  this  reason.  I  was  obliged  to  overhear  Lord  Cheri- 
bert's  talk  last  night  about  his  private  affairs.  It  seems  there  is 
some  hitch  about  the  immediate  settlement  of  certain  debts,  which 
may  cause  him  some  embarrassment :  I  don't  understand  the 
matter,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  5,000£.  or  so  of  what  I  possess  is 
ready  to  my  hand,  and  very  much  at  his  service.' 

'  Do  I  understand  that  you  offer  to  lend  Lord  Cheribert  5,0001. 
on  his  note  of  hand  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  ;  or  without  it.' 

It  was  a  matter  of  professional  principle  with  Mr.  Allerton 
never  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  but  this  proposition  fairly  stag- 
gered him.  It  was  evident  that  the  man  who  made  it  was  no  fool, 
and  must  therefore  very  well  comprehend  that  his  proposition  if 
carried  into  effect  would  do  away  with  the  one  advantage  he 
possessed  over  his  rival  (if  such,  as  the  lawyer  suspected,  Lord 
Cheribert  was)  in  being  free  from  financial  embarrassment ;  nay, 
he  must  be  aware,  from  what  had  passed  in  the  smoking-room,  that 
the  existence  of  these  debts  of  his  lordship's  threatened  him  with 
public  exposure,  which  must  be  prejudicial  indeed  to  any  matri- 
monial proj  ect.  Yet  here  was  this  young  fellow  actually  offering  to 
supply  his  rival  with  the  sinews  of  war— and  love.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  offer  could  not  be  accepted,  and  would  be  utterly  in- 
sufficient if  it  was.  Mr.  Allerton,  of  course,  could  have  raised  any 
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amount  of  money  to  supply  the  young  lord's  temporary  needs  ; 
but  this  Lord  Morella  had  positively  forbidden  him  to  do. 

The  young  lord  could  not  raise  the  sum  required  on  his  own 
security,  and  his  father  hoped  to  use  his  helplessness  as  a  lever  to 
effect  his  own  object,  namely,  Lord  Cheribert's  immediate  retire- 
ment from  the  turf.  To  have  taken  Sinclair's  money  (even  had 
it  been  sufficient)  would  have  been  to  break  his  word  to  the  old 
lord,  which  Mr.  Allerton  was  incapable  of  doing;  but  nothing 
of  this  was,  of  course,  known  to  Sinclair,  and  the  thought  of 
the  young  man's  unselfish  generosity  moved  the  old  lawyer  very 
much. 

'  You  are  a  capital  fellow,  Sinclair,'  he  exclaimed, ' and  I  thank 
you  five  thousand  times  on  behalf  of  my  young  friend  and  client ; 
but  your  offer,  liberal  as  it  is,  is  useless  to  him  ;  I  am  sorry  and 
ashamed  to  say  it  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.' 

1 1  am  sorry,'  observed  the  other  gravely.  '  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  known  as  much.  I  hope,'  he  added,  with  a  quick  flush,  ( that 
you  do  not  think  I  did  know  it,  Mr.  Allerton  ? ' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  not.  Your  offer,  I  am  convinced,  was 
as  genuine  as  it  was  generous.  Will  you  gratify  a  curiosity  that 
is  not  mere  inquisitiveness  and  tell  me  why  you  made  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  is  hardly  worth  talking  about,  and  especially  since 
it  has  come  to  nothing ;  but  the  fact  is,  even  if  I  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  help  Lord  Cheribert  out  of  a  tight  place,  the  obliga- 
tion would  still  have  been  on  my  side.  When  7  was  in  a  tight 
place  in  trouble  with  the  weed*  down  yonder ' — and  he  pointed 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  Milton  lasher — 'it  was  all  they 
could  do,  I  have  been  told,  to  prevent  Lord  Cheribert  coming  to 
drown  with  me.  He  did  kick  off  his  shoes  to  do  it.  One  doesn't 
forget  a  thing  like  that,  you  know.' 

4  But  you  had  done  the  same,  it  seems,  for  a  dog  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  That  was  very  different.  I  was  used  to  taking  my  life 
in  my  hand,  as  a  thing  not  especially  valuable.  Don't  mistake  me 
for  one  of  the  mock-modest  ones ;  I  think  myself  every  bit  as  good 
as  his  lordship,  or  any  other  lord  in  the  land.  But  that  is  not  his 
view,  I  reckon.  Here  was  a  young  fellow  who  thought  a  huge  lot 
of  himself,  and  of  whom  other  people  thought  more,  ready  to  fling 
his  all  away  on  the  off-chance  of  saving  a  mere  loafer,  a  nobody — 
of  course  you  will  not  tell  him  one  word  of  this.' 

'  Of  course  not :  here's  my  hand  upon  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, if  I  have  not  exhausted  your  patience,  just  one  question 
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more      What  is  the  obligation  that  binds  you  to  Mr.  Eoscoe  ?  He 
didn  t  kick  off  his  shoes,  I'll  be  sworn.' 

*  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  Mr.  Eoscoe.' 

'  No,  but  you  think  you  are  ;  at  all  events  you  behave  as  if  you 
were.  Come :  you  must  not  be  angry  with  an  old  fellow  who 
has  nothing  but  your  good  at  heart,  or,  what  will  weigh  with  you 
more,  the  good  of  another  whom  you  esteem,  I  think.  I  say 
again^  it  is  not  mere  inquisitiveness  that  makes  me  put  the 
question.  Why  do  you  pay  such  deference  to  Mr.  Eoscoe  ? ' 

«  He  not  being  one  of  my  own  sort  at  all,  as  you  would  seem  to 
say,'  returned  the  young  man,  smiling.  <  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
he  is.  But  he  has  a  brother— Dick— who  was  one  of  the  firmest 
friends  (though  not  a  very  lucky  one)  that  my  poor  father  ever 
had ;  and  for  his  sake  I  can't  help  leaning  toward  Mr.  Edward 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  than  he  deserves— Dick  is  coming  home  this 
autumn,  I  am  glad  to  hear.' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  was  the  dry  rejoinder.  '  Well,  in  the  meantime, 
my  dear  Mr.  Sinclair,  take  my  advice,  and  when  leaning  towards 
Mr.  Edward  be  very  careful  not  to  lean  on  him,  for  he's  not  the 
kind  of  prop  that  stands  a  strain.  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  breakfast.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GOOD    ADVICE. 

IT  was  curious,  since  Walter  Sinclair  was  but  a  chance  visitor  of 
the  Tremenheres,  with  whom  their  acquaintance  would  probably 
not  at  most  outlast  their  occupancy  of  Elm  Place,  that  Mr.  Allerton 
should  have  troubled  himself  to  give  that  word  of  warning  to  the 
young  fellow.  His  motives  for  so  doing  were  mixed,  and  perhaps 
not  recognised  even  by  himself.  He  had  not  only  a  well-grounded 
distrust  but  a  very  cordial  dislike  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  which  would  have 
prompted  him  to  set  anyone  on  his  guard  whom  he  perceived  to 
be  subject  to  that  gentleman's  influence.  But  he  had  also  begun 
to  entertain  a  liking  for  Sinclair,  almost  in  despite  of  himself. 
Home-trained  young  gentlemen  who,  instead  of  becoming  clerks 
to  respectable  solicitors,  or  embracing  other  decent  professions  in 
their  own  country,  emigrated  to  uncivilised  climes  and  tried  their 
luck  in  goldfields,  were  not,  as  a  rule,  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  had, 
as  we  know,  even  entertained  the  suspicion  that  this  young  man  had 
been  a  creature  of  Roscoe  himself,  and  at  all  events  felt  it  to  be  a 
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mistake  that  a  person  of  his  condition  had  been  allowed  to  attain  a 
familiar  footing  with  such  a  family  as  the  Tremenheres.  Now  he 
certainly  thought  differently  upon  these  points.  There  was  a 
frankness  about  the  young  man  that  disarmed  his  doubts  ;  and  an 
independence  of  character  that  no  longer  seemed  to  him  the 
impudence  of  the  adventurer. 

The  generosity  of  his  late  offer  was  something  altogether  out 
of  the  lawyer's  experience,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
For  a  moment  it  had  struck  him  that  though  Sinclair  had  imposed 
silence  about  it  to  Lord  Cheribert  he  might  not  have  been  as  un- 
willing for  Grace  to  hear  of  it ;  but  that  he  dismissed  from  his 
mind  as  an  unworthy  suspicion.  He  felt  that  Sinclair  was  in- 
capable of  such  a  method  of  recommending  himself ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  action  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  serious  inten- 
tion of  becoming  her  suitor  :  it  would  in  that  case  have  been  put- 
ting weapons  into  the  hand  of  an  adversary  which  neither  gratitude 
nor  chivalry  demanded — a  mere  Quixotic  act.  Assured,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  that  kind  to  be  apprehended, 
Mr.  Allerton  allowed  his  liking  for  the  young  fellow  to  have  free 
course.  He  praised  him  to  Grace,  and  he  praised  him  to  Lord 
Cheribert,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  both  shared  his  good 
opinion  of  him. 

With  the  elder  Miss  Tremenheres  Sinclair  also  appeared  to  be 
a  favourite  ;  Mr.  Eoscoe — but  this  was  not  placed  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  young  man's  account — treated  him  with  marked  civility. 
To  any  outsider,  indeed,  like  Sinclair  himself,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Agnes  and  Philippa  as  volcanoes,  whose  eruption  was  suppressed 
with  difficulty  by  a  master  hand,  the  company  at  Elm  Place  seemed 
a  very  pleasant  one,  who  had  little  to  think  about  beyond  amuse- 
ment, and  making  themselves  agreeable. 

At  the  best,  however,  it  was  evident  it  was  but  a  holiday  party. 

*  You  will  miss  your  guests  when  you  leave  Elm  Place,'  said 
Mr.  Allerton  to  Miss  Agnes ;  '  Cumberland  will  seem  just  a  little 
triste  at  first,  I  fear.' 

'  Lord  Cheribert  has  promised  to  look  in  upon  us  ;  he  has  taken 
rooms  at  the  "  Angler's  Eest  "  for  the  fishing.' 

'  Indeed !  '  This  was  news  to  Mr.  Allerton,  and  good  news. 
*  That  will  be  very  pleasant  both  for  him  and  for  you.' 

*  And  Mr.  Sinclair  talks  of  coming  too,  upon  the  same  errand.' 

*  Indeed  ! '     He  used  the  same  word,  but  with  a  very  different 
intonation.     Matters,  then,  were  much  more  serious  in  that  quarter 
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than  he  had  anticipated.  Sinclair  had  told  him,  when  he  had  re- 
monstrated with  him  in  a  paternal  way  on  having  no  profession, 
that  he  rather  thought  of  becoming  a  civil  engineer.  But  the 
vicinity  of  Halswater  Hall  was  hardly  suitable  for  the  prosecution 
of  that  design.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
young  fellow  could  think  of  entering  the  lists  against  Lord  Cheri- 
bert ;  but  the  circumstance  determined  him  to  speak  a  word  or 
t\vo  with  his  client.  The  more  he  thought  of  the  young  lord's 
difficulties  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that  a  union  with  Grace 
was  the  best  and  quickest  way  out  of  them,  supposing  only  that 
her  father's  will  could  be  set  aside — a  matter  which,  though  he 
could  not  well  move  in  it  himself,  he  felt  could  be  accomplished 
by  mutual  agreement.  It  was  curious,  considering  his  own  strong 
religious  convictions,  that  Grace's  faith  did  not  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle ;  but  she  was  certainly  not  strongly  attached 
to  her  creed ;  and  it  is  observable  that  whereas  religious  persons 
exceedingly  resent  any  apostasy  from  their  own  communion,  they 
think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  others  should 
exchange  theirs  for  it. 

O 

So,  when  he  and  his  client  were  strolling  in  the  woods  one  day, 
he  suddenly  observed  to  him — it  must  be  confessed,  rather  apropos 
dcs  bottes  ;  but  the  other,  as  he  justly  guessed,  by  design  never 
gave  him  the  least  chance  of  alluding  to  the  subject — 'Well,  I 
hope  Miss  Grace  is  as  great  a  favourite  of  yours  as  she  is  of  mine, 
Cheribert.' 

'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  '  was  the  unexpected  re- 
joinder, delivered  in  the  driest  of  tones.  'Miss  Grace  is  a  favourite 
with  everybody.' 

'  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  ask  it,'  returned 
the  lawyer.  He  was  piqued  by  the  young  man's  unwillingness  to 
confide  in  him,  and  also  irritated  by  the  indifference  he  had  all 
along  exhibited  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  his  affairs.  '  It  is 
really  time,  Cheribert,  that  you  took  things  more  seriously.  I  had 
hoped  from  finding  you  here  that  you  had  some  motive  beyond 
merely  enjoying  yourself,  which  is,  after  all,  not  the  end  of  life.' 

« I  have  come  to  that  conclusion  myself,  Allerton,  but,  I  am 

afraid,  a  little  late.' 

The  unexpected  mildness  of  the  reply  disarmed  the  lawyer ; 
there  was  also  a  tone  of  penitence  in  it  still  more  surprising,  and 
which,  he  rightly  judged,  could  be  only  attributable  to  some  new 
and  gentle  influence. 
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'  With  a  man  of  your  age,  nothing  in  the  way  of  amendment 
can  be  too  late,'  he  answered.  '  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
come  and  gone  yet,  there  is  nothing  to  despair  of  in  your  case. 
The  race  of  life,  to  use  a  metaphor  that  is  familiar  to  you,  is  in 
heats ;  we  have  most  of  us  more  than  one  run  for  our  money ; 
you  have  lost  the  first  heat,  that  is  all.' 

*  For  my  part,'  returned  the  young  lord  grimly,  *  I  am  inclined 
to  think  life  a  toss-up — the  best  out  of  three  to  win — and  that  I 
have  lost  the  first  toss.     In  either  case  the  chances  against  me  are 
considerable.     Five  to  two  is  the  betting,  but  the  real  odds  are 
three  to  one.' 

'  As  a  very  old  friend,  and  one,  I  hope,  incapable  of  an  imper- 
tinence,' observed  the  lawyer  gently,  '  might  I  hazard  a  guess  at 
the  particular  "  event  "  you  have  on  your  mind,  Cheribert  ?  ' 

*  There  is  no  need  to  guess  ;  you  may  take  it,  if  you  please,  for 
granted,'  replied  the  young  man  frankly. 

*  Let  me  say  at  once,  then,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  tell  me 
so,'  answered  Mr.  Allerton  cordially.     '  For  a  man  in  your  position 
there  is  always  a  fresh  start  in  life — unless,  indeed,  he  makes  a 
false  one — in  marriage.     His  past  is  forgotten  ;  his  future  is  once 
more  in  his  own  hands.' 

*  And  the  lady's,'  suggested  the  young  lord,  smiling. 

'  Just  so  ;  and  in  the  case  we  are  considering  it  could  not  be 
better  placed.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  conceal  from  you, 
Cheribert,  that  there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  what  you  are  pro- 
posing to  yourself — difficulties  in  gaining  your  father's  consent, 
difficulties  as  regards  the  law ;  though  in  both  these  matters  you 
may  rely  on  my  doing  my  very  best  to  help  you.' 

'  You  have  again  forgotten  the  lady,'  observed  the  other 
drily. 

'  ¥o,  I  have  not.  There  will  also,  as  you  say,  be  difficulties  no 
doubt,  in  that  quarter.  It  will  be,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  possess  the  same  faith.' 

'  All  right.  I  am  completely  at  her  disposal  so  far  :  a  very  easy 
convert.' 

'  Cheribert,  I  am  astonished  at  you  !  On  a  subject  of  this  kind 
I  did  hope  you  would  forbear  to  jest.' 

'  Still,  one  of  us,  as  it  seems,  will  have  to  do  it.' 

It  is  quite  right  to  be  simple  and  unsophisticated,  but  people 
ought  to  know  where  to  stop,  at  all  events  to  refrain  from  blurting 
out  unpleasant  truths.  Mr.  Allerton  felt  quite  embarrassed. 
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'The  case  of  Miss  Grace,'  he  answered  obliquely,  'is  very 
peculiar.  She  is  not  devoted  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.' 

'As  I  am,'  murmured  the  young  lord,  but  the  other  ignored 
the  sarcasm. 

'  In  point  of  fact,'  he  continued  with  a  forced  smile,  « it  is 
doubtful  whether  our  old  friend  «  Josh  "  was  ever  a  Jew  at  all ;  it 
is  my  belief  he  only  pretended  to  be  so  with  the  object  of  making 
himself  unpleasant  as  a  testator.  His  family  were  not  brought  up 
in  that  religion,  or,  if  they  were,  only  very  loosely.  I  am  pretty 
sure  we  shall  not  find  that  matter  an  insuperable  obstacle.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,'  observed  Lord  Cheribert  drily. 

The  reply,  and  still  more  the  tone  of  it,  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory to  his  companion,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  have  done 
with  the  topic. 

'Well,  what  I  venture  to  advise,  Cheribert,  is  that  there 
should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  proceeding  with  this  very 
important  matter.  Something  has  come  to  my  knowledge — which 
you  must  excuse  my  going  into— that  makes  it  highly  desirable 
that  you  and  the  young  lady  should  come  to  some  mutual  under- 
standing. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  matters  which 
are  pressing  upon  your  attention,  though  I  need  hardly  say  that 
they  would  cease  to  be  so  very  urgent  in  case  the  affair  in 
question  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.' 

'It  seems  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  business,  nevertheless,' 
observed  the  young  man  coldly. 

'  My  dear  Cheribert,  your  position  does  not  admit  of  your 
settling  your  matrimonial  affairs  with  the  same  ease  as  yonder 
ploughboy,  nor  even  as  a  young  gentleman  such  as  Mr.  Walter 
Sinclair,  for  example,  with  no  impediments  of  birth  and  rank,  not 
to  mention  other  encumbrances  of  your  own  making.' 

The  lawyer  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  the  mention  of 
Sinclair's  name  awakened  any  sign  of  suspicion  in  his  young 
friend,  but  it  seemed  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  him  what- 
ever. His  face  was  graver  far  than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  but  quite 
unruffled.  '  Yes,  Cheribert,  he  continued,  *  for  you — if  you  insist 
upon  plainness  of  speech — marriage  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
bargain.  There  must  be  give  and  take  on  both  sides;  certain 
stipulations  must  be  made ;  certain  arrangements,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, agreed  upon.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  you 
to  go  into  them  with  the  lady  herself:  her  own  good  sense  will 
point  them  out  to  her.  She  will  understand  that  there  are,  and 
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must  be,  contingencies — but  you  are  not,  I  perceive,  favouring 
me  with  your  attention.' 

The  lawyer  spoke  with  severity,  and  like  a  man  whose  feelings 
were  hurt ;  his  tone,  rather  than  what  he  said,  roused  the  other 
from  his  abstraction. 

If  Mr.  Allerton  imagined  that  mere  weariness  of  serious  talk — 
as,  indeed,  had  often  been  the  case  before — was  affecting  his  com- 
panion he  did  him  an  injustice.  Lord  Cheribert  was  serious 
enough  himself,  though  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  not  heard 
one  word  of  what  the  other  had  just  addressed  to  him. 

'  Pardon  me,  Allerton,'  he  said  in  his  gentlest  manner  and 
with  his  most  winning  smile,  '  I  am  not  unconscious,  believe  me,  of 
the  good  service  you  were  trying  to  do  me ;  I  was  only  wondering 
how  it  came  about  that  it  .should  be  worth  your  while,  or  any 
man's  while,  to  take  so  much  trouble  on  rny  acco.uut,  being,  as  I 
am,  such  a  worthless  vagabond.' 

'I  should  not  permit  your  enemies — if,  indeed,  you  have  any — 
to  say  that  in  my  hearing,  my  lord,'  said  the  lawyer  gently.  He 
was  touched  by  the  young  man's  self-abasement ;  if  only  his 
father  could  see  him  at  this  moment,  was  his  inward  thought, 
how  smoothly  things  would  be  made  for  him  ! 

'  You  would  do  all  that  is  kind  and  friendly,  I  am  quite  sure,' 
continued  Lord  Cheribert  gravely,  '  but  that  would  not  alter  the 
fact,  you  know,  nor  people's  opinion  of  me.' 

4  Let  us  hope  that  everybody  at  all  events  will  not  be  of  that 
opinion,'  said  Mr.  Allerton,  smiling  significantly.  '  I  would  put 
that  to  the  test  at  once  if  I  were  you.' 

'  But  how  should  she  know  ?  '  said  the  young  man  bitterly. 
*  It  is  a  noble  reflection,  indeed,  to  feel  that  one's  hope  of  happi- 
ness in  the  future  lies  in  a  woman's  ignorance  of  one's  past.' 

4  It  is  a  position,  nevertheless,  in  which  a  good  many  men  who 
go  a-wooing  must  needs  find  themselves,'  returned  the  lawyer 
drily ;  '  "  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  my  lord,  is  a  good 
motto.  I  am  bound  for  town  to-day,  as  you  know ;  will  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  of  you  to  drop  me  a  line  to  say  how  you  have 
prospered  in  this  matter  ?  ' 

Lord  Cheribert  nodded  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
warmly  grasped.  Two  men  with  less  in  common  as  to  pursuits 
and  opinions  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  ;  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  great  as  it  was,  was  slight  compared  with  the 
diversity  of  their  minds  ;  but  they  had  a  very  genuine  friendship 
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for  one  another;  the   lawyer  had  never  felt  his  regard  for  his 

young   client    so    strongly,   which    afterwards,    through  certain 
circumstances,  became  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AU    ItEVOIU. 

As  it  is  better,  the  doctors  tell  us,  to  leave  off  eating  with  an 
appetite  than  to  stuff  ourselves  to  repletion,  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  taking  holiday.     It  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much  of  even 
pleasure  and  leisure,  as  idle  people  find  to  their  cost.    To  the  toiler, 
bound  to  be  back  at  his  work  by  a  certain  date,  it  often  seems 
the  height  of  happiness  if,   like  more  fortunate  men,  lie  could 
remain   sine  die  by  the   seaside,  or  at  the  lakes,  where  he  has 
spent  such  happy  days  ;  he  thinks  that  he  could  never  tire  out 
the  welcome  that  kindly  natures  for  so  brief  a  space  has  offered 
him.    But  in  this  he  is  mistaken.     Amusement  without  work,  too 
far  prolonged,  is  like  veal  without  bacon,  or  sturgeon,  a  fish  that 
is  thought  very  highly  of  by  those  who  have  not  tasted  it.     To 
Walter  Sinclair,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  town,  it 
seemed  that  in  leaving  Elm  Place  he  was  quitting  Eden.     There 
was  no  such  compulsion  on  him  as  there  was  with  our  first  parents  ; 
but  he  had  business  in  town  in  connection  with  that  civil  engineer 
affair  about  which  he  had  unfortunately  taken  Mr.  Allerton  into 
his  confidence ;  the  lawyer  had  aided  him  in  the  matter,  and  an 
appointment  had  been  made  with  certain  persons  which  he  could 
hardly  decline  to  keep.     Moreover,  Mr.  Allerton  was  bound  for 
town   himself,  and  had  offered  to  be  his   travelling  companion. 
There  was  only  a  week  or  two  more  in  which  river  life  could  have 
had  its  attractions  for  him,  but  still  he  was  loth  to  leave  it ;  and 
much  he  envied  Lord  Cheribert,  who,  as  he  imagined  (though  on 
this  particular  occasion  he  was  mistaken),  was  free  to  go  or  stay 
as  he  pleased,  wherever  he   would.     He  had   had  no   previous 
acquaintance  of  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  far  less  of  a  home  of 
pleasure,  and  he  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  but  for 
a  vague   longing  for  a  certain  something  which  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  his  reach.     His  general  views  of  life,  which,  if  somewhat 
crude,  were  honest  and  wholesome  enough,  had  in  no  way  altered  ; 
rank  was  to  him  still  but  the  guinea-stamp,  and  personal  merit 
the  only  test  of  superiority  that  he  acknowledged;  but  he  hud 
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become  aware  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  other  people,  for  whom 
he  had  a  respect,  and  who  had  treated  him  with  hospitality,  thought 
very  differently  about  these  things.  The  comforts  and  luxuries 
with  which  he  had  seen  them  surrounded,  though  he  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  them  himself,  had  made  an  impression  on  him  ; 
he  felt  that  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  them  they  might 
appear  as  necessary  as  his  short  black  pipe  and  screw  of  tobacco 
were  to  him,  and  of  course  he  had  not  the  power  to  bestow  them. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Tremenhere's  will, 
but  believed  all  of  the  ladies  to  be  heiresses,  and  though 
he  had  been  a  gold-digger  Walter  Sinclair  was  not  a  fortune- 
hunter. 

There  was  nothing  in  Indian  life  that  had  so  disgusted  him — 
for  he  had  not  had  the  same  cruel  experience  of  it  that  his  father 
had  had — as  their  treatment  of  their  women,  who  toiled  and 
slaved  for  them  while  they  took  their  pleasure.  To  him  a  woman 
was  not  only  an  object  of  reverence  but  something  to  be  worked 
for,  and  he  would  have  scorned  to  owe  his  wealth  to  the  bounty 
of  a  wife.  Nevertheless,  Grace  Tremenhere  was  as  sweet  and 
attractive  to  him  as  the  flower  to  the  bee,  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  honey  out  of  her ;  and  he  found  it  a  much 
sadder  business  than  he  expected,  when  the  time  came,  to  say 
*  good-bye '  to  her.  Considering  that  she  was  only  one  of  his 
three  hostesses,  and  not  the  chief  one,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  he  might  have  been  contented  with  a  general  farewell ;  but 
somehow,  though  he  would  have  shaken  hands,  even  had  it  been 
for  the  last  time,  with  the  two  elder  sisters  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  without  the  least  embarrassment,  he  felt  that  his  au 
revoir  to  Grace  (for  he  had  been  encouraged,  we  know,  to  come  to 
Cumberland)  should  be  said  to  her  alone. 

He  found  his  opportunity  on  the  campshed,  where  from  the 
other  bank  he  had  seen  her  walking  alone  before  breakfast,  and 
shot  across  in  his  skiff  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  to  join  her. 

( You  are  an  earlier  riser  than  your  friends,  Mr.  Sinclair,'  she 
observed  with  a  welcoming  smile. 

'  It  has  not  been  necessary  for  them  as  it  has  often  been  for 
me,'  he  said,  '  to  shoot  or  catch  their  breakfasts ;  and  the  habit 
lasts  when  the  necessity  no  longer  exists.' 

'  For  my  part,'  she  replied,  *  I  love  the  early  summer  mornings, 
and  am  always  out  in  them,  though  I  have  never  felt  the  spur 
you  speak  of;  if  I  had  to  catch  my  breakfast,  to  judge  by  my 
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usual  performance  with  the  fishing-rod,  I  should  be  dreadfully 
hungry  before  I  got  it.' 

'Heaven  forbid,  Miss  Grace,  that  you  should  ever  know  such 
straits,'  he  answered  fervently. 

'  Why  not  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us— just  as  every  German 
has  to  be  a  common  soldier—if  we  had  some  personal  experience 
of  the  hard  lot  that  falls  to  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  personal  experience  for  begetting  sym- 
pathy.' 

'  No  ;  a  hard  life  would  not  suit  you,  or  rather,  I  should  say 
(for  I  am  sure  you  would  bear  it  bravely),  would  not  be  suitable 
to  you.  The  spectacle  of  it,'  he  added  gently,  <  would,  moreover, 
be  distressing  to  others.' 

'  And  who  am  I,  and  what  have  I  done,  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  I 
should  be  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity?'  she 
answered,  smiling,  but  with  some  touch  of  indignation  too.  <  Do 
you  picture  me  as  designed  by  Providence  to  loll  in  a  carriage 
and  think  of  everybody  on  foot  as  beneath  my  notice  ?  ' 

(  Oh  no,  oh  no,'  he  answered  softly;  '  my  view  of  you  is  very 
different.  You  remember  our  glorious  day  last  week  at  Windsor, 
and  how  we  enjoyed  that  noble  park,  which  has  not  its  rival,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  all  the  world  ?  Well,  to  me,  Miss  Grace,  you 
are  very  like  that  park.' 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  though  she  made  him  a  mock 
courtesy  as  if  at  the  extravagance  of  the  compliment. 

1  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  way  only,'  he  said  simply,  *  but  in 
your  relation  to  others.  Some  of  my  friends,  with  whom  on  most 
other  matters  I  agree,  think  that  that  park  is  too  large  a  place  to 
be  used  for  what  they  call  "  ornamental  purposes  "—a  poor  phrase, 
in  my  opinion,  to  apply  to  its  historic  and  native  splendours ;  they 
want  it  to  be  turned  into  allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
That  might  do  good  to  a  few  people  of  the  present  generation  and 
rob  all  England  that  is  to  be  of  its  brightest  jewel.  You  would 
make  an  excellent  allotment,  no  doubt — I  mean,  if  you  had  to  work 
for  your  bread,  you  would  do  it  better  than  most  young  ladies ; 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  power,  just  as  it  would  be  in  me,  should 
I  become  the  great  engineer  Mr.  Allerton  is  so  good  as  to  pro- 
phesy, to  knock  nails  in  a  boiler;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  which  you  and  your  surroundings  produce  upon  all  beholders 
would  be  lost.' 
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4  It  seems  that  my  surroundings  are  of  some  importance,'  she 
answered  drily. 

'  Not  so  important  as  appropriate,'  he  replied ;  *  the  most 
beautiful  picture  owes  something  to  its  frame,  and  may  even 
suffer  from  bad  mounting ;  you  would  not  have  a  jewel  set  in 
pewter.' 

Though  he  spoke  the  language  of  flattery  it  was  without  its 
tone ;  his  air,  if  an  air  of  any  kind  could  be  imputed  to  him,  was 
one  of  quiet  conviction.  Grace  resented  this  exceedingly,  though 
she  did  not  recognise  the  reason ;  she  had  begun  to  have  a 
greater  liking  for  this  jewel  set  in  pewter,  or  let  us  say  this 
'  rough  diamond,'  than  she  was  herself  aware  of,  and  to  be  desirous 
of  his  good  opinion,  but  by  no  means  of  this  sort  of  homage. 

A  true  woman  prefers  to  be  admired  for  something  that 
belongs  to  herself,  be  it  ever  so  small  a  thing,  rather  than  for  the 
advantages  of  her  position — for  her  carriage  (for  instance)  rather 
than  for  her  carriage  and  horses.  >She  dislikes  to  be  placed  on  a 
pinnacle  by  one  for  whom  she  has  a  genuine  regard,  because  it 
means  isolation.  Distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view, 
but  the  remark  is  not  flattering  to  the  object. 

'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive  these  high-flown  compliments, 
Mr.  Sinclair,'  she  said  stiffly. 

'  If  I  have  offended  you  let  my  ignorance  plead  for  me,'  he 
answered  humbly.  '  As  to  compliments,  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
was  paying  them ;  and  as  to  high-flown  ones,  they  would  be 
altogether  beyond  my  reach.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am 
unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  you  and  yours ;  still,  I  should  be 
sorry,  very  sorry,  for  you  to  think  me  that  worst  kind  of  boor  who 
clothes  his  fustian  thought  in  tinsel.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  think  so.' 

'  Thanks,  Miss  Grace.  You  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  far  less  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  (I  hope  you  know)  is  deeply  grateful  to 
you,  and  who  would  do  all  he  could  to  show  it.' 

'  I  take  your  good  will  for  granted,'  she  answered,  smiling, 
'  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  I  have  laid  you  under  an 
obligation.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  he  answered  simply ;  *  you  are  as  ignorant — it 
I  may  once  more  recur  to  my  unfortunate  metaphor — as  Windsor 
Park  itself  of  the  benefits  you  bestow.  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that 
it  should  be  so;  though,  since  you  take  such  pleasure  in  the 
happiness  of  other?,  it  seems  a  pity  you  should  be  unaware  of 
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conferring  it.     To  me,  Miss  Grace,  these  last  few  weeks  have 
been  the  happiest  days  I  ever  spent,  or  ever  shall  spend.' 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  with  such  tender  earnestness  and 
gratitude  that  her  eyes  drooped  before  his  gaze.  'The  river  life 
is  so  pleasant,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  the  weather.' 

( Yes ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  sunshine  in 
Elm  Place  even  though  it  were  blowing  blizzards.  "Well,  that  is 
over,'  he  added  with  a  sigh,  '  and  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye.  I 
return  this  morning  with  Mr.  Allerton  to  town.' 

She  was  unaware  that  any  such  arrangement  had  been  made, 
and  the  news  affected  her  strongly ;  she  felt  her  heart  '  go '  in  a 
most  unusual  manner,  and  then,  like  a  swimmer  who  has  over- 
spent himself,  sink  down,  down  ;  she  knew  that  her  voice  trembled, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  keep  it  calm,  as  she  replied  : 

'  We  shall  all,  I  am  sure,  miss  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sinclair.' 

'  That  seems  to  be  impossible,  though  it  is  pleasant  hearing,' 
he  answered  gently.  '  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  be  missed  ; 
and  of  all  the  homes  in  England  I  should  think  this  one  the  most 
independent  of  a  stranger's  coming  or  going.' 

How  little,  she  thought,  must  this  man  know  of  her  home ! 
But  his  lack  of  perception  of  its  true  character  was  a  recommenda- 
tion to  her  rather  than  otherwise  ;  it  was  no  want  of  observation, 
as  she  well  understood,  for  he  was  shrewd  enough,  that  caused  his 
ignorance,  but  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  hospitable  reception 
which  had  prevented  its  exercise.  She  was  touched,  too,  by  his 
humility  in  the  matter,  because  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
nature,  of  which  she  had  made  unconscious  note. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  still  consider  yourself  a  stranger 
to  us,'  she  answered  kindly. 

<  I  am  endeavouring  not  to  consider  myself  at  all,'  he  replied 
impulsively.  The  words  were  significant  enough,  but  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered  bespoke  an  intense  emotion ;  directly 
they  had  left  his  lips  he  would  have  recalled  them  ;  the  confession 
of  his  inmost  thought  had  been  rapture  to  him— a  certain  de- 
sperate wild  delight— but  he  now  bitterly  accused  himself  for 
having  expressed  it.  It  was  selfish,  it  was  cowardly ;  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  perhaps,  to  have  given  his  companion  pain,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  caused  her  embarrassment ;  a  silence 
ensued  between  them  which  was  more  expressive  than  any  com- 
mentary. Grace  herself  felt  as  if  she  could  have  bitten  her 
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tongue  out  for  having  given  him  what  must  have  seemed  *  an 
encouragement,'  and  was  resolved,  since  he  took  such  advantage 
of  his  opportunities,  that  he  should  not  have  another.  '  I  mean,' 
he  stammered,  '  that  I  shall  always  think  of  Elm  Place  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  myself  included.  There 
are  some  scenes,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  felt,  which  strike  one  so 
by  their  restful  beauty,  that  when  we  recall  them  they  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  some  other  sphere,  and  to  be  apart  from  our 
personal  experience.' 

'  Really  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such,  but  then  I 
have  not  enjoyed  your  advantages  of  travel.' 

*  My  advantages  ! '  he  answered  bitterly ;  '  the  compulsory 
wanderings  of  a  vagabond  are  not  generally  looked  upon  in  that 
light.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  for  a  moment  that  I  shall  be 
remembered  here.  If  one  of  your  sisters  should  some  day  say  to 
you,  "  Do  you  recollect  that  uncouth  young  fellow  from  America 
or  somewhere  who  used  to  visit  us  when  we  lived  on  the  river?  " 
and  you  are  so  good  as  to  say  "  Yes,"  I  know  I  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  but  on  my  side  my  feelings  will  be  very  different. 
I  came  here  utterly  unknown  to  you  all,  as  indeed  I  still  am ;  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that,  like  Lord  Cheribert,  I  bring 
my  welcome  with  me,  and  yet  I  have  been  received  with  the  same 
hospitality  and  kindness ;  it  is  an  experience  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget,  believe  me.' 

Again  his  tone,  freighted  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  conveyed 
infinitely  more  than  his  words ;  his  thanks,  too,  which  by  rights 
were  due  to  Miss  Agnes  as  head  of  the  house,  seemed  to  Grace, 
though  he  had  not  actually  said  so,  to  be  addressed  to  her  per- 
sonally. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  even  so  have  been  easy 
enough  for  her  to  acknowledge  them ;  but  she  found  it  far  from 
easy.  She  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak  for  her.  Fortunately 
at  that  moment  Rip  came  running  down  the  lawn  to  them,  and 
leapt  into  her  arms. 

1  Here  is  one  friend  who  at  least  should  always  remember  you, 
Mr.  Sinclair.' 

4  The  dear  little  doggie  !  Well,  even  if  he  owed  me  something 
for  pulling  him  out  of  the  lasher,  he  has  since  repaid  me  fifty 
fold.' 

The  little  creature,  if  he  had  but  known  it,  was  adding  to  his 
obligations  now;  its  dumb  caresses  reminded  the  girl  of  the 
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moment  when  she  had  seen  this  young  fellow  leap  into  the  flood 
to  save  her  favourite,  like  a  river-god,  but  without  the  security  of 
his  immortality.  How  nearly  he  had  perished  for  little  Kip's  sake 
—and  hers  !  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  hide  her  heart 
indeed  from  him,  since  she  felt  utterly  unable  to  harden  it. 

'  Though  I  say  good-bye,  Miss  Grace,'  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  « it  is  not,  I  am  glad  to  think,  for  the  last  time.' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  she  smiled  and  raised  her  eyebrows,  as  if  in  pleased 
surprise. 

'  Did  you  not  know,'  he  stammered,  *  that  your  sister  had 
invited,  at  least  had  spoken  of  there  being  good  fishing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  Cumberland  home,  and  kindly  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  try  it  ?  ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  had  forgotten.' 

His  countenance  fell,  and  he  turned  deadly  pale. 

It  was  cruel  of  her,  but  not  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  herself ;  for 
while  she  thus  kept  him  at  arm's  length,  and  further,  she  was 
hugging  the  dog  to  her  bosom  for  his  sake. 

'  It  was  only  natural  you  should  have  done  so,'  he  answered 
calmly  ;  '  to  you  it  must  have  seemed  so  very  small  a  matter ;  but 
on  my  side— as  I  was  just  saying — things  look  so  differently, 
(rood-bye,  Miss  Grace.' 

'  But  will  you  not  breakfast  with  us  ?  ' 

'  No,  thanks,  no.  I  will  just  go  in  and  take  leave  of  your 
sisters.  Good-bye,  little  doggie ' — he  took  up  the  little  creature's 
paw — <  I  owe  you  many  thanks.  Your  mistress  will  not  even  shako 
my  hand,  so  I  shake  yours.' 

Grace  laughed  and  put  out  her  hand,  which  trembled  as  he 
took  it ;  'I  do  not  say  good-bye,'  she  said,  *  because  it  is  only,  it 
seems,  to  be  an  revoir.' 

It  was  not  much  to  say,  nor  was  the  manner  with  which  it 
was  said,  though  gracious,  particularly  encouraging ;  but  to  Walter 
Sinclair,  though  there  was  nothing  of  exultation  in  his  manner  of 
taking  leave,  for  it  was  respectful  even  to  reverence,  it  seemed  a 
great  deal,  and  made  a  great  difference. 
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CHAPTEE  XX V. 

A    DETERMINED    SUITOR. 

BREAKFAST  that  morning  at  Elm  Place  vras  even  a  duller  meal 
than  usual.  The  two  elder  sisters  never  seemed  to  wake  up  to 
life  till  Mr.  Eoscoe  and  the  rest  crossed  the  river ;  they  sat  in 
sullen  silence,  save  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  to 
one  another,  and  were  so  studiously  and  pointedly  polite  to  Grace 
(to  show  how  they  could  appreciate  a  kinswoman  worthy  of  their 
attention)  that  she  almost  wished  they  had  sent  her  also  to 
Coventry.  Nevertheless,  she  always  did  her  best  to  keep  up  the 
conversation,  though  it  was  like  playing  lawn  tennis  alone  against 
a  double.  But  this  morning,  somehow,  she  was  not  equal  to  the 
strain.  The  words  Walter  Sinclair  had  spoken  to  her  with  such 
passionate  energy,  *  I  am  endeavouring  not  to  think  of  myself  at 
all,'  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears ;  she  had  recognised  their 
meaning,  but  not  what  had  caused  their  utterance ;  if  he  had 
said,  '  I  am  endeavouring  not  to  think  of  you?  he  could  hardly 
have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  And  why  should  he  endea- 
vour not  to  think  of  her  ?  At  the  moment  this  question,  which 
had  naturally  suggested  itself,  had  filled  her  with  vague  sus- 
picions of  him.  There  had  been  that  in  his  manner  which  she 
could  not  mistake  for  mere  friendship — a  tenderness,  hidden  by 
the  veil  of  an  exaggerated  admiration,  or  forcibly  repressed.  The 
idea  of  the  difference  of  their  positions,  as  regarded  wealth,  never 
entered  into  her  mind,  and  would  have  seemed  to  her,  had  it  done 
so,  to  be  the  last  to  enter  into  his ;  she  did  not  understand  how 
independence  of  character  could  be  associated  with  a  humility 
born  of  convention — it  was  more  probable  that  there  were  other 
and  far  stronger  reasons  for  his  reticence.  As  he  had  said  himself, 
he  was  a  stranger  to  them  still ;  concealment,  indeed,  of  any  kind, 
seemed  foreign  to  his  character ;  but,  for  all  she  knew  about  him, 
he  mio'ht  have  been  a  married  man  :  the  idea  was  abhorrent  to 

O 

her,  and  had  been  dismissed  at  once,  for,  in  truth,  she  believed 
him  incapable  of  a  baseness,  but  there  was  certainly  something 
that  tied  his  tongue.  Moreover,  with  the  inconsistency  of  her 
sex,  she  resented  his  having  spoken  to  her  even  as  he  had  done, 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  on  such  very  slight  encourage- 
ment. It  had  therefore  come  to  pass  that  she  had 'snubbed' 
him — or  (as  it  now  appeared  to  her)  had  treated  him  with  unne- 
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cessary  and  uncalled-for  harshness.  To  pretend  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  come  to  the  North,  had  been  in  par- 
ticular, she  felt,  a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty;  and  his  humble  reply, 
'  It  was  only  natural  you  should  have  forgotten,'  was  as  an  arrow 
that  had  gone  home  to  her  very  heart.  She  had,  it  was  true,  at 
parting,  shown  that  she  took  it  for  granted  they  were  to  meet 
again,  but  she  had  not  even  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  do 
so,  as  she  would  have  done  to  any  ordinary  guest ;  and  now,  alas ! 
she  knew  the  reason  why.  He  had  not  been  an  ordinary  guest, 
but  one  that  her  heart  had  been  entertaining  in  its  inmost 
chamber,  unawares,  and  she  had  only  discovered  it  when  it  was 
too  late.  After  such  a  dismissal,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would 
risk  a  second  one,  and  it  was  probable  that  she  had  lost  him  for 
ever.  It  was  no  wonder  that  her  heart  was  heavy  within  her  and 
her  tongue  slow  to  speak.  She  found  balm,  however,  in  a  Gilead 
where  she  least  expected  it,  and  where  the  soil  did  not  often 
produce  that  commodity. 

'  So  you  had  your  "  good-bye  "  from  Mr.  Sinclair  on  the  camp- 
shed,  I  suppose,  Grace  ? '  said  Miss  Agnes ;  '  I  hope  he  was  as 
effusive  as  he  was  to  us.' 

'  He  seemed  very  grateful  for  such  hospitality  as  we  were  able 
to  show  him,'  answered  Grace  gently. 

'  Grateful !  I  never  had  my  hand  so  squeezed  before  ! '  con- 
tinued Agnes ;  '  one  would  have  thought  I  had  given  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

Philippa  broke  into  a  little  laugh,  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at 
the  pleasantry,  which,  indeed,  was  hardly  deserving  of  it,  so  much 
as  at  the  want  of  experience  in  hand-squeezing  to  which  the 
speaker  had  so  imprudently  confessed. 

'  However,  he  is  an  honest  young  fellow,'  continued  Agnes, 
'  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  renew  his  promise  of  looking  in  upon 
us  at  Halswater.' 

For  this  good  news,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  her 
other  sister,  and  from  fear  that  the  action  might  be  imputed  to 
an  association  of  ideas,  Grace  could  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
Agnes's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

'  We  are  going  to  lose  Mr.  Allerton  this  morning  also,'  ob- 
served Philippa,  'and  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Cheribert.  It  is 
very  inconsiderate  of  the  gentlemen  thus  to  desert  us  all  together.' 

*  Is  Lord  Cheribert  going  ?  '  inquired  Grace  with  interest. 

«  Yes  ;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  ' 

27 
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The  two  elder  ladies  exchanged  significant  glances ;  the  *  little 
affairs '  of  their  younger  sister  were  common  ground,  and  almost 
the  only  ones  on  which  they  could  meet  without  bickering. 

'  No,  I  did  not  know  it,'  said  Grace.  *  We  shall  miss  him  very 
much.' 

1  You  did  not  favour  Mr.  Sinclair,  my  dear,  with  that  expres- 
sion of  your  regret,'  observed  Agnes  slyly. 

'  We  have  known  Lord  Cheribert  longer,'  replied  Grace  inno- 
cently, but  blushing  to  her  ear-tips. 

'  To  be  sure  ;  I  suppose  we  have  seen  him  twice  before,'  re- 
marked Philippa  with  quiet  enjoyment, '  which,  of  course,  makes 
a  great  difference.' 

Grace  felt  that  her  sisters  were  amusing  themselves  at  her 
expense,  but  bore  it  with  great  sweetness,  and  the  more  easily 
since,  with  all  their  sagacity,  it  was  clear  that  they  were  alto- 
gether on  a  false  scent.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist 
leading  them  a  little  farther  astray. 

'  I  suppose  Lord  Cheribert  is  going  simply  because  he  is  tired 
of  us,'  she  observed  with  a  little  pout ;  '  there  can  be  no  business 
to  demand  his  attention.' 

'Well,  it  isn't  exactly  business,  of  course,  my  dear,'  said 
Agnes  soothingly ;  '  but  you  know  how  he  is  wedded — for  the 
present — to  sporting  affairs  ;  it  is  to  keep  some  appointment  at  a 
steeplechase,  I  believe,  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  away.  But  it  is 
to  be  his  last  appearance  in  the  saddle  ;  after  which  he  will  be 
reconciled  to  his  father,  and  assume  his  proper  position  in  the 
world.' 

*  When,  I  suppose,  we  shall  never   see  him  again,'  observed 
Grace  with  a  little  sigh. 

4  That  remains  to  be  proved,  my  dear,'  said  Agnes  encourag- 
ingly. '  Like  Mr.  Sinclair,  he  has  promised,  you  know,  to  come 
and  see  us  at  Halswater.  It  would  be  only  civil,  by  the  bye,  if 
you  were  to  remind  him  of  it ;  then,  if  he  does  come,  we  shall 
know  the  reason,  shall  we  not  ?  ' 

*  We  shall  be  able,  at  all  events,  to  make  a  tolerable  guess  at 
it,'  smiled  her  sister. 

Like  a  general  whose  courage  has  carried  him  too  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  Grace  would  have  been  now  very  ready  to  retreat 
from  the  position  whither  her  little  joke  had  carried  her,  when, 
fortunately,  she  was  released  by  the  arrival  of  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eoscoe,  by  boat.  Mr.  Allerton 
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had  sent  his  apologies  for  not  taking  leave  in  person ;  he  had 
overslept  himself,  and  had  no  time  to  spare  to  catch  the  train  for 
town.  The  shadow  of  departure  seemed  to  sit  upon  Lord  Cheri- 
bert's  face ;  he  was  so  much  more  silent  than  usual  that  Agnes 
rallied  him  upon  it. 

1  How  could  it  be  otherwise,'  he  said  gently,  '  since  I  too  am 
leaving  Elm  Place  ?  We  are  like  boys  whose  holiday  is  over  and 
are  going  back  to  work.' 

'  Yet  somebody  has  just  been  saying  that  your  life  is  all  holi- 
day,' observed  Agnes,  laughing. 

'  Indeed !  I  am  afraid  she  meant,  however,  all  idleness,  which 
is  something  very  different,'  answered  the  young  man  gravely ;  he 
did  not  look  towards  Graco,  but  she  knew  that  he  attributed  the 
remark  to  herself,  and  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able 
to  disclaim  it.  She  would  have,  somehow,  preferred  that  he  should 
not  take  notice  of  her  at  all  that  morning. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Agnes  soon  left  the  room,  on 
pretence  of  some  matters  of  the  house  requiring  her  attention, 
and  Philippa  took  Mr.  Koscoe  out  with  her  upon  the  lawn,  per- 
haps without  design  (for  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  him),  but  after  what  her  sisters  had  been  saying  to 
Grace,  it  had  an  uncomfortable  sense  to  her  of  design.  Lord 
Cheribert  and  herself  were  thus  left  alone. 

1  As  it  is  my  last  morning,  Miss  Grace,'  he  said  with  his  plea- 
sant smile,  but  in  a  tone  much  more  serious  than  usual,  '  might  I 
ask  a  favour  of  you  ?  '  Before  she  could  reply  (a  circumstance  for 
which  she  felt  strangely  thankful)  he  added,  '  It  is  only  that  we 
should  take  that  walk  on  the  hill  together  which  we  took  when  I 
first  came.' 

She  answered,  as  lightly  as  she  could,  '  By  all  means,' and  put 
on  her  hat,  which  '  on  the  river  '  ladies  have  never  to  go  far  for. 
As  they  left  the  house  she  stopped  to  call  the  dog— a  natural 
action  enough,  but  one  which  she  had  never  before  felt  so  impelled 
to  do ;  it  was  extraordinary  how  much  dearer  Kip  had  grown  to 
be  to  her  within  the  last  hour. 

*  How  fond  you  are  of  that  little  creature !  it  ought  to  be  a 
happy  doggie,'  said  Lord  Cheribert. 

'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  he  likes,  I  think,  to  be  with 
me — «  the  off-and-on  companion  of  my  walks,"  as  Wordsworth 

calls  it.' 

27—2 
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'  I  wish  I  was  good  at  poetry,'  sighed  the  young  man  ;  *  but, 
unfortunately,  I  am  good  at  nothing.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

'  But  you  do  think  it ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Not  that  I 
mind  your  doing  it — that  is,  of  course,  I  wish  I  were  more  worthy 
of  your  good  opinion  ;  but  I  had  rather  be  brought  to  book  by 
you — by  Jove,  I  would — than  praised  by  other  people  ! ' 

'  I  was  really  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  "  brought  you  to  book," 
as  you  call  it,  Lord  Cheribert.  I  suppose  it's  a  sporting  expression.' 

'  Don't  laugh  at  me,  please,  Miss  Grace,'  he  answered  humbly ; 
4  scold  me  as  much  as  you  please — it  does  me  good ;  but  don't 
laugh  at  me.' 

'  It  is  rather  difficult  to  help  it,  when  you  talk  of  my  doing 
you  good.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  do.  No  one  in  the  world  has  ever  done  it  but 
you.  Schoolmasters  have  tried  it,  dons  have  tried  it,  the  governor 
has  tried  it ;  but  they  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  water  on  a 
duck's  back.  I  was  dry  the  next  moment.  But  from  the  day  I 
first  saw  you — no,  the  day  you  had  the  kindness  to  talk  to  me  in 
this  very  place — Heaven  knows  how  long  ago,  but  it  seems  a  cen- 
tury  ' 

'  That  is  not  very  complimentary  to  your  entertainers  at  Elm 
Place,'  she  put  in  quietly. 

'  Now,  you  are  laughing  again  at  me  ;  I  don't  think  you  would 
do  it  if  you  knew  how  cruel  it  was.  What  I  mean  is,  not  that 
the  time  has  been  heavy  on  my  hands  here,  Heaven  knows,  but 
that  what  has  happened  to  me  seems  more  important  than  all  that 
has  happened  anywhere  else.  I  feel  as  if  half  my  life  has  been 
passed  here  and  half  elsewhere  ;  and  the  two  halves  have  been 
so  different ! ' 

He  paused  and  she  said  '  Yes  ? ' — a  ridiculous  and  ineffectual 
monosyllable,  as  she  was  well  aware ;  but  what  was  she  to  say  ? 
His  manner  was  so  earnest,  his  tone  so  tender,  his  look  so  beseech- 
ing, that  she  could  hardly  believe  it  was  Lord  Cheribert. 

*  There  is  a  verse,  I  know  not  from  what  author,  the  governor 
used  to  be  fond  of  quoting  to  me  on  a  Sunday,'  he  continued, 
"  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground,  mercy  I  sought,  mercy  I 
found  " — a  religious  version,  I  suppose,  of  "  It's  never  too  late  to 
mend,"  and  one,  I  conclude,  which  he  thought  especially  applicable 
to  me  as  a  racing  man.  If  Providence  is  really  so  kind  to  a  sinner, 
cannot  you  also  hold  out  some  hope  to  him  ? ' 
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They  were  standing  on  a  spur  of  the  hill,  with  the  wood  at 
their  back  and  a  great  expanse  of  landscape  beneath  them  ;  the 
river  with  its  fairy  fleet  winding  for  miles  till  it  shrank  to  a  thread  ; 
men  and  women  at  their  labour  in  the  fields;  cattle  in  their 
pasture  ;  but  not  a  sound  came  up  to  them.  The  world  seemed 
to  be  lying  at  their  feet,  but  they  two  far  removed  from  it.  It 
was  a  scene  one  of  them  never  forgot. 

'  It  is  not  to  an  ignorant  girl  like  me  that  you  should  apply, 
Lord  Cheribert,  in  such  matters  as  you  speak  of;  they  are  alto- 
gether too  high  for  me.  I  can  only  say  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  fellow-creatures  on  his  deathbed,  "  Be  a  good  man  ;  nothing 
else  can  comfort  you."  : 

'  That  is  all  that  I  want  you  to  say,  Grace,  provided  only  that 
you  will  teach  me  to  be  one.  Priests  are  no  use  to  me.  It  is 
from  you  alone  that  I  have  learnt  to  understand  my  own  worth- 
lessness.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.' 

'  In  mine,  my  lord  ?  '  she  answered  with  a  faint  pretence  of 
misunderstanding  him.  '  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  ' 

'  (rive  me  your  love  ;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  as  indeed  it  well 
may  be  at  present,  give  me  hope.  I  can  be  patient  enough  with 
such  a  prize  in  view,  and  though  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of  it,  I 
will  try,  every  day  and  every  hour,  to  make  myself  more  so.  You 
see,  dear  Grace  ' — here  he  smiled  so  brightly  that  it  seemed  hard 
indeed  to  say  him  nay — '  I  have  so  many  advantages  on  my  side ; 
every  step  which  is  not  astray,  and  of  which  other  men  would  have 
nothing  to  congratulate  themselves  upon,  will  be  to  me  a  clear  gain ; 
I  have  been,  until  I  knew  you,  so  exceedingly  disreputable.  You 
may  say,  indeed,'  he  continued  cheerfully,  '  that  that  of  itself  is 
no  recommendation  ;  but  when  you  see  me  or  hear  of  me  becom- 
ing more  and  more  as  you  would  wish  me  to  be,  and  know  that  it 
is  all  your  doing,  you  will  begin  to  take  just  a  little  pride  in  me, 
as  in  the  work  of  your  own  hands.  When  people  ask  me,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to  do,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  reformation,  I  shall 
tell  them — but  gently  and  not  passionately — to  mind  their  own 
business,  until  I  have  your  permission  to  explain  matters ;  for  a 
day  will  come — I  feel  sure  of  it — when  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  acknowledging  me  as  your  disciple  ;  a  day  when  my  father  will 
ask  me  in  his  solemn  way,  "  What  has  snatched  you  like  a  brand 
from  the  burning  ?"  and  I  shall  reply  to  him  in  his  own  language, 
"Grace."' 

'  Lord  Cheribert,'  replied  the  girl,  with  dignity,  « if  it  were 
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anyone  but  yourself  who  is  thus  speaking  to  me,  I  should  say  that 
it  was  impossible  that  what  you  express  so  lightly  could  be  seriously 
intended.' 

'  It's  my  unfortunate  way  of  speaking,'  interposed  the  young 
man  humbly.  '  I  am — that  is,  I  used  to  be — frivolity  itself,  I 
know  ;  but  it's  only  manner.' 

*  I  am  aware  of  it.     I  also  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  incon- 
sistent with  your  nature  to  give  anyone,  designedly,  a  moment's 
pain.     It  would  give  me  pain — very  great   distress  of  mind,  Lord 
Cheribert — to  discuss  the  matter  which  you  have  so  unexpectedly 
forced  upon  my  attention.' 

'  Forced !  Grood  Heavens  ! '  A  look  of  unutterable  sorrow 
crossed  the  young  man's  face. 

*  Forgive  me  ;  I  was  unnecessarily  harsh.     I  wanted  to  stop 
you.     The  thought  of  your  father — since  you  have  mentioned  him 
— ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  kept  you  silent.     I  know  little 
of  the  world's  ways  ;  but  setting  all  other  objections,  even  more 
important,  though  not  less  grave,  aside,  can  it  be  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  your  father  would  approve  of  what  you  have  just 
been  saying  ? ' 

'  My  father  ! '  he  exclaimed  contemptuously ;  '  What  can  he 
give  me  in  place  of  you  that  I  should  consult  his  wishes  ?  What 
has  he  ever  done  for  me  that  can  be  matched  with  what  you  have 
done  ?  What  is  he  in  my  eyes  as  compared  with  you  ?  Nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so,  Lord  Cheribert,'  she  an- 
swered indignantly.  *  My  father  is  dead,  yet  his  memory  is  a 
more  sacred  thing  than  any  living  man  can  give  me.  You  talk  of 
reformation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  reformation,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.' 

'  You  are  right,  Grace  ;  you  are  always  right,'  returned  the 
young  man  with  an  air  of  quiet  conviction.  '  I  will  be  dutiful  to 
him,  because  you  tell  me  it  is  my  duty,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
so.  His  consent  shall  be  obtained,  at  whatever  price.  My  pride 
shall  bend  its  neck,  and  he  shall  put  his  foot  upon  it.' 

'But  that  is  only  one  thing,  Lord  Cheribert,  and  not  the 
greatest  thing,  that  puts  a  barrier  between  you  and  me.' 

She  spoke  with  firmness,  even  with  vigour ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  recognised  her  mistake  in  having  permitted  herself,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  details.  The  deter- 
mination in  his  face,  which  had  suddenly  become  cold  and  calm, 
as  though  it  had  been  hewn  in  marble,  appalled  her. 
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'  That  I  can  easily  believe,  dear  Grace,'  he  answered  gently. 
'  No  one  can  expect  to  get  to  heaven  express  and  without  stoppages. 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  mention  your  objections,  I  will  tick 
them  off  on  my  fingers— or,  if  you  will  permit  me,  what  will  be 
far  better,  on  yours — and  answer  them,  one  after  another,  as  well 
as  I  can.' 

It  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  such  a  lover ;  passionate  as 
Eousseau,  resolute  as  Wellington,  but  in  manner  a  farceur.  It 
was  as  natural  to  Lord  Cheribert  to  be  droll  in  the  most  serious 
situations  as  for  a  dull  man  to  be  serious  in  a  droll  one.  Like  a 
planet  (which  was  also,  alas !  a  falling  star),  he  dwelt  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own,  which,  while  by  no  means  one  of  mere  persiflage, 
was  of  exceeding  levity. 

'  I  will  mention  one  obstacle  to  your  suit,  since  you  compel  me 
to  do  so,'  answered  Grace  gravely,  '  which,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me,  can  leave  no  more  to  be  said.  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
your  friend  and  well-wisher ;  but  I  do  not  love  you,  Lord  Cheribert.' 

He  bit  his  lip  and  turned  a  little  pale,  then  smiled  again  as 
pleasantly  as  ever. 

'  It  would  be  quite  beyond  my  utmost  expectations  if  you  did, 
dear  Grace,'  he  answered  gently  ;  '  but  I  have — as  regards  yourself 
at  least — a  plentiful  stock  of  patience,  and  an  immense  reserve 
of  what  our  friends  call  obstinacy  and  ourselves  resolution. 
You  shall  teach  me  everything  else,  and  I  will  teach  you  to  love 
me.' 

*  It  is  impossible,  my  lord  ;  I  shall  never  learn  that  lesson.' 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence ;  the  dog  came  bark- 
ing from  the  wood,  and  ran  to  its  mistress,  who  took  it  up  in  her 
arms.     For  the   first   time   Lord    Cheribert's   pleasant  face  was 
clouded  with  a  frown. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  said,  '  you  have  learnt  it  already  from  some  other 
teacher  ?     That  is  a  question  which,  if  you  could  read  my  heart, 
you  would  not  refuse  to  answer ;  my  life  hangs  on  it.' 

She  buried  her  face  in  that  of  her  little  favourite  to  hide  the 
flush  that  overspread  her  cheeks. 

« I  must  have  your  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  Grace,'  he  continued  with 
tender  earnestness.  '  Are  you  engaged  to  another  man  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  at  him  haughtily,  almost  defiantly. 

« No,  I  am  not,  my  lord ;  but  that  can  make  no  difference.' 

The  young  man  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief:  then  broke  into  a 
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laugh  full  of  joyful  music.  *  Oh,  but  indeed  it  does,'  he  said  ;  *  if 
you  did  but  know  how  happy  that  reply  has  made  me,  you  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  take  such  happiness  away.  Do  not  spoil 
it  by  another  word.  I  ask  for  nothing  more — just  now.  You 
see  how  easily  I  am  satisfied — which  is  a  great  recommendation 
in  a  husband.' 

<  My  lord ' 

1  There  now,  I  have  angered  you.  Forgive  me.  Eip,  you 
rascal,  of  whom  I  feel  so  jealous,  ask  your  dear  mistress  to  forgive 
me.  It  is  the  very  last  peccadillo  of  a  lifetime.  Let  us  change 
the  subject  and  talk  of  something  else.  Which  do  you  like  best, 
Miss  Grrace,  the  river  or  the  mountain,  Elm  Place  or  the  Fells  ? 
Your  sisters — and  here  they  come  with  Eoscoe  the  Inseparable — 
have  recommended  me  to  try  the  fishing  in  Halswater.  I  shall 
shortly,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again.' 

*  Believe  me,  Lord  Cheribert,  it  will  be  useless,'  she  answered 
hastily,  for  the  others  were  approaching  them. 

<  I   shall  come  if  I  am   alive,'  he  answered    quietly.     '  Miss 
Tremenhere,  what  a  view  you  have  here  !     I  cannot  believe,  for  all 
you  tell  me,  that  your  Cumberland  home  can  show  a  finer.' 

*I  hope  you  will  come,  then,  and  judge  for  yourself,  as  you 
have  half  promised  to  do,  Lord  Cheribert,'  said  Agnes  graciously. 

*  Half  promised  ?     Indeed  I  have  whole  promised,'  returned 
the  young  man  cheerfully.     *  There  is  nothing  which  I  look  for- 
ward to  with  greater  pleasure.     I  know  when  I  am  well  off  (it's  a 
long  time  since  I  have  been  well  off,  as  Koscoe  knows),  and  if  I 
have  the  same  good  time  at  Halswater  as  I  have  had  at  Elm  Place, 
I  shall  have  reason,  indeed,  to  congratulate  myself.' 

(20  le  continued.') 
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You  may  know  a  marshman — or  a  man  of  the  '  mashes,'  as  he  is 
locally  termed — wherever  you  chance  to  come  across  him,  by  the 
way  he  grasps  his  stick.  In  his  native  marshes  it  was  rather  a 
pole  than  a  stick  that  he  carried — one  about  as  thick  as  your  wrist 
and  pointed  at  its  stoutest  end.  As  a  rule,  a  '  mashbird '  has  a 
grave  demeanour,  and  very  deliberate  he  is  in  action.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  hot-tempered,  and,  if  roused  suddenly,  becomes 
as  quick  of  motion  as  one  of  his  own  dyke  eels. 

In  my  time  the  dwellers  in  the  marshlands  were  a  distinct 
race,  quite  apart  from  the  people  of  the  inland  towns,  whom  they 
always  styled  '  furriners.'  That  long  monotonous  belt  of  land 
just  within  the  sea-wall  would  have  ill-suited  people  used  to  social 
gatherings.  As  a  rule,  a  man's  companions  were  his  gun  and 
fishing-net.  Oar  longshore  shooters  had,  many  of  them,  to 
trudge  three  or  four  miles  night  and  morning  to  get  to  their  fish- 
ing or  shooting  grounds.  A  man  living  only  a  mile  away  was 
looked  on  as  quite  a  near  neighbour. 

Any  active  religious  feeling  amongst  our  folks  was  mostly  of 
a  gloomy  character,  or,  at  any  rate,  stern  and  uncompromising. 
Their  surroundings  and  solitary  occupations  fostered  this.  They 
were  very  much  in  earnest ;  revival  meetings  were  frequently 
held  on  our  flats  which  would  quite  eclipse  any  of  later  days. 
True,  they  had  no  organ  or  harmonium,  but  the  wild  roaring  of 
the  wind  and  the  fierce  rush  of  the  tide  made  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  loud  rude  eloquence  of  our  local  preachers,  the  sobs 
and  groans  of  the  penitent,  and  the  noisy  hallelujahs  of  demon- 
strative believers. 

The  number  of  churches  along  the  shore  was  remarkable, 
considering  the  thinly  scattered  population,  but  I  fear  the  number 
of  the  orthodox  faithful  was  very  small.  My  own  people  were 
attached  to  the  '  Hew  Agag  in  pieces  '  school,  and,  as  a  rule,  I 
was  taken  to  hear  their  favourite  preachers.  1  remember  well  the 
fervour  with  which  these  depicted  the  horrors  of  the  infernal 
regions,  to  the  edification  of  such  as  had  scapegoats,  as  they 
always  called  the  scapegraces  of  their  families— possibly  with 
more  truth  than  they  imagined.  As  a  boy,  I  have  shivered  with 
fear  and  perspired  in  real  agony  under  some  of  these^discourses. 

27—5 
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So  much  preaching  did  I  get  in  my  youth,  and  so  much  fish  diet, 
that  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  either  as  a  man. 

The  simple  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  highly  valued ; 
those  mothers  and  fathers  who  could  read  and  write  taught  their 
own  children  and  those  of  their  less  gifted  neighbours  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  A  man  or  woman  who  could  read  a  six- 
weeks-old  newspaper  to  the  neighbours,  and  write  a  letter  for  them 
at  intervals  few  and  far  between,  was  much  looked  up  to  and 
respected.  A  book,  especially  if  it  was  illustrated,  would  be  lent 
for  miles  round,  and  when,  through  constant  wear  and  tear,  it 
began  to  go,  it  was  stitched  and  pasted  in  wonderful  fashion. 

Little  in  the  way  of  fine  art  reached  us,  beyond  the  gay  pic- 
tures on  the  top  of  the  pretty  fruit  and  glove  boxes  brought  by 
those  young  sailors  who  had  visited  France  or  Holland  for  their 
mothers  or  sweethearts.  But  though  our  folks  had  small  book 
knowledge,  they  learned  much  from  nature  direct.  The  four 
seasons  brought  to  them  little  variation ;  one  year  was  to  them 
the  same  as  another.  In  spring  the  waders  wakened  up  the  fiats 
to  life  again,  when  they  nested  in  their  wonted  grounds.  The 
pewits  ran  about,  taking  little  heed  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 
One  of  their  favourite  breeding  stations,  I  remember,  was  close  to 
the  most  frequented  track  of  the  flats. 

The  boys  would  give  you  the  action  of  the  snipe  in  breeding- 
time,  as  he  mounts  up  piping,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  '  whinnying,' 
as  well  as  the  humming  sound  he  makes  in  his  descent.  The 
action  of  the  birds'  wings  they  would  make  with  the  hands,  as 
they  imitated  the  bleat  and  the  hum  to  the  life.  All  the  various 
cries  and  motions  of  the  wildfowl  they  were  familiar  with,  from 
the  quick,  rocket-like  spring  of  the  teal  to  the  heavy  flap  of  the 
wild  swan  rising  from  the  water ;  from  the  little  grebe  to  the 
great  sprat  diver,  they  knew  them  all. 

The  mimicry  or  pantomimic  gesture  with  the  fingers  was 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  fiats.  It  was  most  faithful  to  nature. 
All  the  haunts  of  the  fowl  we  boys  used  to  visit.  To  this  day 
there  is  a  favourite  breeding  spot  of  that  long-legged  screamer, 
the  redshank,  which  I  have  known  all  my  life.  It  is  close  to  a 
large  shipbuilding  yard,  within  sound  of  the  busy  clang  of  the 
workmen.  There  the  wild  birds  still  *  nide,'  as  we  used  to  say, 
each  season,  and  there,  in  safety,  a  whole  company  of  couples 
still  rear  their  young  among  the  wiry  sea-grass,  high  and  dry 
above  high-water  mark.  At  other  times  they  are  the  wiliest  of 
all  their  tribe. 
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Many  a  time  have  I  tried  to  get  curlews  by  paddling  up  a 
water  run,  or  gully,  worn  by  the  rush  of  the  tide,  gun  in  hand 
and  clothes  nowhere,  .fust  as  I  reckoned  I  was  drawing  nigh  for 
the  shot,  up  would  nip  Master  Redshank,  just  out  of  pure  cussed- 
ness,  yelping  and  screaming,  and  up  got  the  curlews  too.  Oh, 
the  misery  and  sickening  sensation  I  used  to  feel  at  being  defeated 
by  that  red-legged  wader  !  After  getting  half  plastered  over  with 
ooze  mud  too! — which  sticketh  much  closer  than  the  nearest  of 
brothers  ;  and,  of  all  abominations  that  may  be  classed  as  odorous, 
commend  me  to  ooze  mud. 

Summer  comes,  and  then  the  longshore   dwellers  live  for  a 

J  O 

time  in  the  blessed  sunlight,  Marsh  hay  is  mown  or  cut;  the 
lush  grass  and  other  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  flats  make  fodder 
and  litter  for  the  stock  in  winter.  After  that  follows  reed-cutting; 
the  beautiful  tasselled  reed  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  The 
marshman  has  his  gun  with  him  as  well  as  his  hook  or  stake. 
No  matter  where  he  may  be,  or  how  occupied,  he  never  lets  his 
gun  go  far  from  liis  hand  :  '  Ye  never  knows  what  ye'r  goin'  to 
run  aginst,'  he  will  tell  you. 

It  is  a  splendid  sight,  that  of  these  Hats  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  when  the  afternoon  sun  lights  all  up  and  a 
gentle  breeze  from  oil'  the  water  -just  enough  to  make  the  rich 
grass  sway  a  little— gives  the  wide  expanse  the  appearance  of  a 
glorious  inland  sea  of  many  colours,  belted  round  in  the  distance 
by  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  uplands.  One  drawback  there  is 
to  all  this  beauty  ;  as  I  have  said  before,  the  bailiffs  of  marshland 
take  heavy  dues;  ague  and  intermittent  fever  are  rife.  It  is  a 
sad  sight  to  see  a  powerful  man  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  his  teeth 
chattering  in  his  head  on  the  hottest  days  of  midsummer.  The 
day  for  that  is  nearly  over  now  though,  for  the  Hats  have  been 
drained.  If  modern  improvements  have  swept  away  many  of  the 
ioys  of  our  youth  they  have  brought  compensations.  If  our  folks 
smuggled  in  those  days,  who  could  blame  them?  Brandy  was 
often  of  vital  importance ;  spirit  in  some  shape  or  other  all 
them  had,  either  in  the  house  or  outside  it,  Laudanum,  too,  in 
considerable  quantities— what  most  people  would  consider  most 
dangerous  quantities.  Now  and  again  a  few  of  the  marshmen 
from  the  Essex  side  would  come  over  to  settle  amongst  us-a  rare 
circumstance  and  matter  of  conversation  all  over  the  flats  S 
more  rarely  one  would  come  from  the  fens  of  Lincoln  Cambridge, 
or  Norfolk,  with  tales  of  marshes  in  comparison  with  ™JJ? 
own  dwindled  down  into  mere  splashes.  As  a  boy,  I  listened  with 
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awe  to  the  accounts  such  '  furriners '  gave  of  their  watery  wilder- 
nesses. The  dwellers  on  the  flats  still  talk  of  their  home  as  the 
*  mashes,'  though  the  lands  are  now  drained  and  the  wildfowl 
visit  them  no  more. 

There  was  a  foreign  element  in  the  people;  the  women  showed 
it  more  frequently  than  the  men  did.  Their  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
together  with  warm  olive  complexions,  told  their  own  tale.  Finer 
looking  men  and  women  than  some  of  these  you  could  not  find. 
Tough  as  pin-wire  too ;  had  their  constitutions  been  weak  they 
could  ill  have  stood  the  deadly  cold  of  winter  and  the  hot  moist 
air  of  summer.  As  it  was,  a  great  proportion  of  the  deaths  were 
from  drowning. 

How  well  I  remember  that  bright  summer  morning  when  a 
party  of  our  young  fellows  left  the  village  for  a  swim.  The  tide 
was  up ;  the  bright  water  glittered  in  the  sunlight  and  the  larks 
sang  loudly  all  over  the  flats  ;  the  air  seemed  full  of  them.  Like 
so  many  water  spaniels,  the  boys  took  the  water,  and  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  made  for  mid-channel,  breasting  it  bravely.  Sharp 
and  loud  over  the  water  comes  a  cry  for  help ;  cramp  has  seized 
the  brave  swimmer.  At  their  utmost  speed  his  companions  make 
for  him.  '  Tear  through  it  boys,  or  he's  done  for ! ' 

A  boat  is  put  out  from  the  side  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  *  Give 
way,  lads,  smart !  '  and  the  boat  shoots  through  the  water  at 
racing  pace,  the  oars  going  like  clockwork.  *  Bend  to  it,  lads ; 
he's  down  for  the  second  time  ! '  No  need  to  urge  them,  they  are 
pulling  for  life. 

The  swimmers  know  that  the  boat  will  reach  him  first,  but, 
with  their  hearts  in  their  mouths,  on  they  swim. 

He  shows  for  the  last  time.  *  Pull,  lads,  we  shall  have  him  ; 
one  more  spurt  for  the  love  of  God  ! '  Too  late.  *  Well  rowed, 
lads !  try  the  grapples  ! '  shouts  one  of  the  swimmers.  But  the 
tide  has  carried  him  no  one  knows  where  now.  And  the  seaman's 
practised  eye  telling  him  the  swimmers  are  well-nigh  exhausted 
he  bids  them  get  into  the  boat  quick.  On  reaching  the  shore 
they  put  on  their  clothes  with  heavy  hearts,  and  ask  who  will 
carry  the  tidings  to  his  mother.  The  ringleader  in  all  their  mad 
freaks  and  pranks— the  boldest  and  most  venturesome  of  the  party 
— is  asked  to  do  it;  but,  with  hot  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  refuses. 
She  got  the  news  quickly  enough,  poor  soul,  for  a  little  lad  who 
had  been  minding  our  clothes,  ran  home  in  a  fit  of  terror,  telling 
every  one  he  met  on  his  way  up  the  street,  that  poor  Ned  was 
drowned.  *  Ah,'  says  one  of  the  old  fishermen,  *  I  knows  where 
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the  tide  'ull  take  him  to  when  it  turns— to  the  big  sluice  it  'ull 
take  him,  see  if  it  don't,' 

We  shudder  as  we  think  of  the  place,  with  its  massive  piles 
and  gates  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  tangle ;  a  place  you  would 
not  want  to  look  at  twice,  when  the  tide  was  out.  Imagine  a 
gully  twelve  feet  deep,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  sea  wall;  the 
sides  of  it  for  a  long  distance  lined  with  great  piles— trees  pointed 
at  one  end  and  driven  down  into  the  ooze  thirty  feet  or  more. 
Even  with  these  you  could  see  the  rush  and  wear  of  the  tide  ;  a 
grim  place  to  look  at !  likely  to  give  you  the  nightmare.  At  low 
water  you  could  see  great  eels  twisting  about,  and  crabs,  those 
useful  but  ferocious  scavengers,  scuttling  about  sideways,  in  search 
of  food.  A  gruesome  place  shunned  by  all  of  us  lads,  especially 
at  night,  bold  though  we  were  ;  for  we  knew  what  had  been  found 
there  more  than  once. 

About  two  hours  after  the  tide  had  gone  down  the  heavy  tread 
of  fishermen  in  their  great  boots  rang  on  the  pavement.  They 
had  found  him  in  the  big  sluice.  From  that  time  we  avoided  the 
spot  more  than  ever.  To  this  day  memory  brings  the  picture  of 
it  all  often  vividly  before  my  eyes. 

Autumn  seems  a  short  season  to  longshore  dwellers  ;  early 
winter  they  may  call  it  more  fitly.  They  take  notice  of  the  wild- 
fowls' flight  then.  If  these  shift  about  and  are  restless  the 
marshman  judges  there  will  be  unsettled  weather,  and  he  looks 
carefully  at  his  reed-thatched  house,  if  he  lives  in  some  nook  or 
corner  of  the  flats.  He  takes  precautions  that  would  seem  strange 
to  dwellers  in  towns,  and  prepares  for  the  worst. 

His  long  duck-gun  in  hand  he  is  a  human  wader,  and  he  moves 
over  the  flats  with  the  deliberation  of  one  of  his  own  Jack  Herns. 
But  like  the  heron's  his  movements  are  quick  enough  when  his 
time  comes.  See  him  after  a  winged  curlew  on  the  flats — not  on 
the  ooze — and  you  will  wonder  at  his  speed.  Anyone  who  has 
chased  a  curlew  with  just  its  wing  crippled,  not  broken,  will  know 
what  I  mean.  Very  rarely  will  the  bird  escape  our  '  mashman.' 

A  curious  thing  happened  when  I  was  a  boy,  which  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned  anywhere.  Hundreds  of  French  partridges 
came  to  our  shore  from  seawards,  and  there  dropped  and  lay  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  our  folks  filled  baskets  full  with  them  before 
they  could  recover  sufficiently  to  get  inland.  They  were  in  prime 
condition.  That  was  in  the  afternoon ;  the  next  day  not  a  single 
bird  of  that  species  could  be  found.  Some  way  or  other  they  had 
certainly  made  a  mistake  in  their  reckonings.  A  calm  day  it  was, 
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too,  without  any  wind.  That  summer  was  a  glorious  one  ;  many 
of  the  migrating  birds  stayed  very  late.  Some  bitterns  were  shot 
— the  '  jailer  French  herns ' — so  called  because  they  were  rather 
common  on  the  Essex  coast  and  some  portions  of  the  Kentish  flats 
at  the  time  we  were  at  war  with  France,  or,  as  our  old  folks  said, 
'  that  year  we  fit  Old  Boney.' 

Spots  such  as  that  called  '  the  Marsh  Fleet '  are  fast  vanishing 
day  by  day.  It  lay  in  Kent,  close  to  the  Essex  shore. 

As  we  near  the  Fleet,  or  lagoon,  for  such  it  really  is,  the  sun 
floods  the  whole  extent  of  marsh  and  distant  shore  in  a  soft  golden 
light.  The  cattle  and  the  sheep  look  almost  twice  their  natural 
size  as  they  stand  or  lie  half  hidden  in  the  long  lush  vegetation. 
Sails  of  vessels  show  in  fine  contrast  to  the  green  of  the  flats — 
some  a  flash  of  warm  yellow,  others  gleaming  red  in  the  sun.  The 
craft  make  their  way  slowly  along,  shadow  after  shadow  falling  on 
their  broad  sails  as  they  pass  or  near  each  other.  Most  of  them 
are  barges  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  the  Medway. 
This  lagoon  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  high  reeds  and  rushes  for 
some  distance  out.  By  careful  management  it  is  possible  to 
squeeze  into  them  without  getting  fast  in  the  mud ;  but  you  must 
step  on  the  matted  roots — break  through  them,  and  there  is  no 
saying  where  you  will  go. 

We  have  only  made  our  way  a  few  yards  when  the  birds  let  us 
know  that  we  are  trespassing.  Eeed  sparrows,  or  wrens,  as  they 
are  called,  chide  and  chatter,  running  up  the  reed  stems  in  a  most 
distracted  manner,  for  close  to  my  face  are  one  or  two  of  their 
nests.  How  deep  that  mud  is  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Once  I  made  a  practical  guess  at  it  to  my  sorrow.  Decayed  water- 
plants  have  left  their  remains  there  year  after  year ;  matter  has 
been  deposited  from  the  water  itself — all  forming  a  light  flooring 
of  unknown  depth.  The  reed-cutters  will  drop  their  long  ash 
poles  which  they  use  to  work  their  punts  with,  and  show  you  how 
far  down  it  will  go  with  a  simple  pressure  of  the  hands. 

But  changes  have  come  over  our  flats,  and  time  has  made  a 
difference  to  all  our  longshore  dwellers.  One  place,  once  a  celebrated 
resort  of  wildfowl,  is  now  a  fruit  orchard ;  and  a  part  of  the  shore 
frequented  by  sanderlings  and  dotterels,  each  in  their  season,  is 
now  covered  with  fine  houses,  forming  a  marine  parade. 

And  so  our  longshore  shooter's  occupation  is  gone,  and,  if  he 
would  earn  a  living,  he  must  often  take  to  very  different  work,  to 
wit,  the  drainage  of  his  much-loved  marshes. 
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THE    TAKING   OF  OSMAN  OGLOU. 

THE  long  hot  day  was  over  at  last,  and  with  it  Osman  Oglou's 
career  of  crime.  The  cadi's  mind  (if  it  were  worthy  the  name) 
was  made  up ;  the  witnesses,  Kurds  and  Yuruks  of  the  Taurus, 
with  keen  cruel  eyes  and  matted  hair,  Turcoman  women,  whose 
unwilling  testimony  had  been  wrung,  syllable  by  syllable,  from 
shrouded  lips,  voluble  Armenians  or  cringing  Greeks,  in  all 
the  filthy  glory  of  Frank  attire,  whispered  together  or  looked 
stolidly  at  nothing,  according  as  they  had  borne  false  witness 
against  or  for  the  prisoner.  The  Armenian  clerk  surveyed  the 
scene  with  that  mixture  of  ineffable  contempt  and  watchful 
servility  which  characterises  his  race  in  the  land  of  bondage  ; 
the  perspiring  faces  which  obstructed  the  little  light  and  air 
which  might  have  entered  by  the  doorway  lighted  up  with  the 
faintest  gleam  of  interest ;  and  the  ragged  zaptiehs  roused  them- 
selves and  edged  nearer  to  Osmau.  There  had  never  been  any 
real  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  and  when  the  cadi,  with  many  a  pious 
parenthesis  and  circumlocutory  formula,  had  delivered  himself  of 
the  expected  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life — or  rather,  as  all 
knew,  for  death — no  one,  not  excepting  the  prisoner,  showed  the 
faintest  spark  of  emotion.  True,  he  turned  his  head  a  moment,  as 
the  zaptiehs  were  hustling  him  away,  and  glanced  at  one  of  a  knot 
of  peasant  women,  now  beginning  to  make  their  way  out  of  the  court 
with  yashmaks  drawn  tight  over  their  heads,  and  held  together  at 
the  chin  ;  bub  the  old  woman's  eyes  did  not  meet  his,  and,  drawing 
the  veil  closer  over  her  mouth,  she  passed  on  with  bowed  head 
among  the  crowd  ;  while  the  weary  zaptiehs,  admonishing  the 
most  obvious  portions  of  Osman's  person  with  the  butts  of  their 
Winchesters,  pressed  out  of  the  court  by  another  door. 

Perhaps  Osman  Oglou  was  thinking  that,  as  things  went  in 
Karamania,  he  had  not  much  to  complain  of.  For  ten  long  years 
no  ruffian  had  been  a  greater  terror  than  he  to  the  travelling 
merchant,  to  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Sultan's  post,  or  the 
officials  of  the  Eegie;  and  tales  of  his  huge  strength,  his  daring, 
his  brutality,  were  household  words  in  all  the  vilayet  of  Konieh : 
how  he  and  his  band  had  captured  the  former  cadi  of  Selefkeh 
himself,  and  by  smearing  him  daily  with  petroleum  and  dancing 
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round  him  with  lighted  torches,  had  extorted  six  hundred  Turkish 
pounds  from  the  old  man's  abject  terror;  how  all  who  had  a  quarrel 
with  constituted  authority  had  found  in  him  their  ready  ally.  But 
this  wild  freedom  was  over  now,  and,  as  he  walked  doggedly  out 
of  the  court,  his  whole  mien  was  that  of  one  who  had  been  beaten 
at  last  in  a  long  and  equal  struggle  with  fate,  and  the  tired  zap- 
tiehs  felt  that  their  old  enemy  would  trouble  them  no  more,  as  they 
slouched  along  the  crumbling  bank  of  the  Calycadnus  towards  the 
prison  where  Osman  was  to  lie  this  night  before  being  transferred 
to  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  on  the  morrow. 

The  short  twilight  of  the  south  was  already  passing  into  dark, 
and  the  swollen  current  of  the  river  in  which  Barbarossa  lost  his 
life  made  a  dreary  music  as  it  chafed  the  piers  of  the  Selefkeh 
bridge.  The  court  had  sat  so  much  later  than  usual,  that  only  a 
small  throng  of  loafers  and  beggars  followed  the  four  zaptiehs  and 
their  prisoner,  keeping  up  a  continual  clamour  of  coarse  banter, 
and  approaching  as  near  to  the  notorious  Osman  as  the  two  guards 
who  walked  behind  him  would  allow.  But  he  took  no  notice ;  the 
game  was  up,  and  his  head  only  sank  lower  on  his  breast  as  the 
little  procession  neared  its  goal.  No  way  disheartened  however 
by  the  immobility  of  the  prisoner,  the  tail  kept  up  the  constant 
strain  of  badinage,  most  conspicuous  in  gibe  and  retort  being  a 
squalid  old  hunchback,  with  head  enveloped  in  the  filthy  green 
turban  which  marks  the  Prophet's  myriad  and  disreputable  kins- 
folk, and  a  patch,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  browned  and 
grimy  skin,  covering  one  eye — a  fair  specimen  of  the  sturdy 
beggar  who  may  be  seen  in  any  Eastern  town.  He  seemed  a  man 
of  some  rude  wit,  and  for  its  exercise  selected  a  squat  porter,  who, 
having  no  job  on  hand,  had  followed  in  the  ruck  of  the  zaptiehs  to 
gaze  like  the  rest  on  so  public  a  character  as  Osman.  The  day 
had  been  hot,  and  perhaps  want  of  employment  had  ruffled 
the  porter's  temper,  and  ribald  jests,  each  more  obscene  than 
the  last,  passed  between  the  pair  until,  as  the  procession  reached 
a  point  where  the  path  narrowed  and  the  stream  swirled  deep 
and  fast  below  a  low  earthy  cliff,  a  more  than  usually  grave 
reflection  on  the  porter's  maternal  ancestry  exhausted  his  slender 
store  of  patience,  and,  springing  with  a  curse  on  the  hunchback,  he 
rolled  over  with  him  in  the  dust,  amid  the  loud  jeers  of  the  rest. 
The  two  hindmost  zaptiehs  turned  and  struck  at  the  combatants 
with  the  butts  of  their  rifles,  when,  quick  as  thought,  the  prisoner 
hurled  himself  on  the  guard  upon  his  left,  pinned  him  in  his 
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mighty  arms,  and  staggered  forward  over  the  low  cliff.  With  a 
yell  of  consternation  the  other  three  ran  down  the  bank,  ready  to 
shoot  as  soon  as  Osman's  head  should  emerge  from  the  rapid 
stream ;  but  the  brigand  and  the  zaptieh  rose  locked  together,  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  three  bullets  whizzed  at  the 
struggling  heads,  already  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  gathering 
gloom.  They  sank  again,  and  were  seen  no  more,  and  not  till  then 
did  the  distracted  zaptiehs  turn  to  look  for  the  combatants  who 
had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  this  grievous  hap.  The  porter  was 
still  sitting  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  perspiration  and  terror, 
but  the  hunchback  had  vanished. 

Kidge  upon  ridge  behind  Selefkeh  rises  the  Taurus,  curving 
back  from  the  sea  in  a  vast  crescent,  of  which  Cape  Annamur  is 
the  one  horn  and  Mount  Amanus  the  other.  No  peak  breaks  the 
even  mass  piled  up  against  the  skyline,  but  the  mountains  rise 
step  by  step,  evenly  as  a  mighty  staircase,  to  the  stony  plateau 
which  crowns  the  whole — an  arid  desert  seamed  by  rocky  ridges 
like  the  bones  of  Mother  Earth  picked  bare.  But  before  the 
traveller  reaches  this  waste  he  passes  through  a  very  paradise 
of  vegetation,  fed  the  whole  summer  long  by  the  morning  mists 
of  which  the  mountains  rob  the  lowlands,  and  basking  in  the  heat 
reflected  from  the  great  wall  behind.  Here  in  a  succession  of 
canons,  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  ridge,  nourishes  a  dense 
forest  of  flowering  thorns,  arbutus,  acacia,  and  trees  peculiar  to 
sub-tropic  regions,  but  at  home  in  this  comparatively  northern 
latitude  thanks  to  the  concentrated  heat  in  these  sheltered  clefts. 
Above  the  forest  rise  on  either  hand  the  perpendicular  walls  of  grey 
rock,  and  cleft  opens  out  of  cleft  in  an  endless  labyrinth,  untenanted 
by  man,  and  trodden  only  by  wandering  shepherds,  whose  goats  force 
their  way  with  a  noisy  jangle  of  bells  through  the  dense  underwood. 

To  the  remotest  recesses  of  this  secure  retreat  Osman  had 
betaken  himself  after  crawling  from  the  river  some  five  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  point  where  he  had  dived  for  the  second 
time.  When  he  first  rose  he  had  taken  good  care  to  keep  the 
struggling  zaptieh  between  himself  and  the  shore,  and  in  the 
latter's  head  and  back  had  lodged  two  of  the  three  bullets  fired  at 
random  from  the  bank ;  the  third  missed  altogether,  and  when 
Osman  came  again  to  the  surface  the  rapid  stream  had  carried 
him  out  into  the  darkness.  But  he  had  had  a  hard  struggle, 
powerful  swimmer  as  he  was,  to  gain  the  other  bank,  and,  but  1 
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the  malaria  mist  which  overhung  the  marshy  country  beyond, 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  patrols  before  reaching  the  hills. 
But  crawling  from  point  to  point,  now  lying  still  in  a  clump  of 
maize  to  listen  for  any  sound  but  the  gurgling  of  the  runnels  or 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  wallowing  buffaloes,  now  sinking  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  oozy  pools,  he  had  gained  the  limits  of  the  forest, 
and  thence  by  many  a  circuitous  route,  unknown  to  any  but  such 
as  he,  had  made  his  way  to  a  solitary  hut,  built  long  ago  of 
wattles  and  fern  by  some  shepherd.  Here  he  proposed  to  lie 
quiet,  feeding  on  roots  or  wild  fruits  till  such  time  as  the  supine 
police  should  get  tired  of  their  hunt  and  the  patrols  be  recalled — 
a  consummation  which  he  knew  well  would  ensue  in  a  week  or 
two  at  most.  Till  then  it  was  no  great  hardship,  after  months  in 
the  pestilential  prison  where  he  had  lain  before  his  trial,  to  be 
out  here  in  the  canon,  drinking  the  pure  spring  water,  searching 
for  roots  and  berries,  and  now  and  then  snaring  a  bird  or  a  hare 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  vegetarian  diet. 

He  was  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day  after  his  escape,  meditating  on  the  possibility  of 
getting  his  band  together  again  and  resuming  operations  in  some 
other  part  of  Anatolia,  when  the  train  of  his  thoughts  was  broken 
by  the  distant  sound  of  something  pushing  its  way  through  the 
brushwood.  In  a  moment  the  hunted  look  returned  to  his  eyes, 
and  clutching  a  large  stone  with  his  right  hand,  he  crawled 
cautiously  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  shelf  below  his  cave, 
and  lying  flat  on  his  stomach  peered  into  the  tree-tops  below. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound,  and  tighter  and  tighter 
Osman  clutched  the  stone,  his  only  weapon,  until,  emerging  from 
the  brake  immediately  underneath  him,  a  tall  Greek  stood  full  in 
view  panting  for  breath.  A  moment's  intense  scrutiny,  and  Osman, 
relaxing  his  hold  on  the  stone,  bounded  down  the  slope  to  meet  him. 

'  So  it  was  thou,  Dimitri,'  he  cried,  seizing  him  by  both  hands 
before  the  Greek  could  finish  his  low  salaam,  *  it  was  thou  who 
hast  given  me  back  freedom  and  life  !  By  the  beard  of  my  father, 
it  was  long  before  I  recognised  thee  in  the  court,  with  that  lump 
on  thy  back  and  the  patch  over  thine  eye.  But,  by  Allah,  thou 
hast  repaid  me  nobly  for  the  life  I  gave  thee  seven  years  ago, 
when  I  took  thee  from  the  midst  of  the  pasha's  guards ;  dost 
thou-  remember  ? ' 

'  Can  the  child  forget  its  mother,  or  the  servant  his  master  ? ' 
answered  the  Greek,  bending  gratefully  to  kiss  the  hands  which 
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held  his.     '  But  how  did  my  lord  escape  from  the  swift  waters  and 
come  hither?' 

'Allah,  the  compassionate,  upheld  me,'  said  Osman,  and 
leading  Dimitri  up  the  slope  to  the  cave,  told  him  briefly  the 
course  of  events  after  the  plunge  into  the  Calycadnus.  <  But,'  he 
concluded,  '  thou  must  tell  me  how  it  fared  also  with  thee.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell,'  replied  the  other  quickly.  '  I  ran 
down  the  nearest  alley  while  those  dogs  were  shouting  and 
looking  for  thee,  and  lay  in  the  house  of  Hussein  Mustapha  for  a 
night  and  a  day,  till  it  was  safe  to  come  up  to  thy  mother's  village. 
From  her  I  heard  where  thou  wert  likely  to  have  gone,  and  I 
would  have  brought  thee  meat  and  news  two  days  ago  but  that 
the  patrols  were  out  night  and  day  ;  but  see,  I  have  brought  thee 
bread  at  last,'  he  added,  drawing  from  under  his  capote  a  parcel 
of  unleavened  Yuruk  bread  and  dried  meat,  which  the  hunted 
man  seized  and  began  to  eat  ravenously.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  turned  to  Dimitri,  whose  eyes  followed  bis  every  movement. 

'  And  thy  news  ?  What  of  her — my  mother  ?  Quick — speak ! ' 
*  What !  have  they  killed  her  because  they  could  not  get  me  ? 
Speak ! '  he  cried  vehemently,  '  for,  by  the  head  of  Allah ' 

'  Nay,  not  yet,'  interposed  Dimitri  hastily,  '  not  yet,  but  likely 
enough  before  long ;  for  they  came  to  thy  village  before  the  sun 
was  set  on  the  day  after  thine  escape,  and  the  binbashi  himself 
broke  into  thy  mother's  house  and  tore  the  veil  from  her  face 
because  she  would  not  say  where  thou  wast  to  be  found.'  He 
paused  and  seemed  to  watch  the  effects  of  his  words  on  the  dark 
face  of  Osman.  Presently  he  continued:  'And  still  she  would 
not  speak.  Then  he  bade  them  tear  the  garments  from  her 
shoulders.' 

'  And  they  beat  her  V  '  groaned  Osman. 

'  How  can  I  tell  all  to  my  lord  ?  '  said  the  Greek  in  a  low 
voice.  '  Yes,  they  beat  her  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  her 
blood  ran  on  the  ground ;  and  yet  she  spake  not  a  word  of  thee. 
How  can  I  tell  more  ?  ' 

Again  he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  the  brigand  sat  motion- 
less ;  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  cursed  with  a  frantic  brutality, 
from  which  even  Dimitri,  old  comrade  in  crime  that  he  was, 
shrank  appalled,  all  who  had  dared  to  lay  a  hand  upon  his  mother, 
and  finally  swore  by  the  beard  of  Allah  himself  to  deal  with  them 
even  as  he  would  deal  some  day  with  the  dog  who  had  sold  him 
to  the  pasha's  soldiers  five  months  ago,  if  he  ever  succeeded  in 
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finding  out  who  had  been  his  betrayer.  For  some  minutes  there 
was  silence,  broken  at  last  by  the  Greek : 

'  One  thing  more  I  must  tell  thee.  The  mother  of  my  lord 
herself  said :  "  Go,  tell  this  to  my  son.  Behold,  I  have  been  beaten 
with  rods  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  and  my  veil  has  been 
plucked  from  my  face  for  thy  sake.  Thus  spoke  the  binbashi  also  to 
me,  *  If  thou  tellest  not  the  secret  of  thy  son  before  three  days 
are  past  I  will  lodge  thee  where  thou  art  little  like  to  see  his  face 
again.'  Come  if  thou  canst  to-morrow,  two  hours  before  sunrise, 
to  the  fountain  which  is  near  the  cave  of  the  rocks  above  the 
village,  that  I  may  see  thee  and  talk  with  thee.  The  patrols  are 
gone  in  again  to  the  town,  and  thou  canst  come  if  thou  wilt." 
Thus  spake  the  mother  of  my  lord  to  her  servant.' 

Osman  pondered  a  moment ;  then,  taking  the  two  hands  of 
the  Greek,  he  held  them  between  his  own  and  spoke  :  '  Swear  to 
me  by  the  God  thou  worshippest  that,  even  as  I  once  gave  thee 
thy  life  and  madest  thee  my  comrade  and  gavest  thee  a  share  of 
all,  so  dost  thou  deal  truly  with  me  in  this  matter  as  thou  hast 
ever  done  ! ' 

'  Even  as  I  have  done  by  thee,  so  do  I  in  this :  !  swear  it  by 
God  ! '  replied  the  Greek. 

The  moon  was  already  low  in  the  west  and  it  wanted  little 
more  than  an  hour  to  dawn,  when  an  old  woman,  barefooted  and 
closely  shrouded  in  her  long  white  yashmak,  stole  cautiously  forth 
from  a  hovel  of  a  little  mud-built  village  which  lies  in  the  foot- 
hills above  Selefkeh,  and  passed  quickly  down  the  garbage- 
littered  street.  No  one  was  stirring  ;  only  here  and  there  a  great 
yellow  dog,  dozing  in  the  hot  faint  air,  raised  his  head  and  growled 
as  the  woman  passed,  or  sent  out  a  half-hearted  yelp  to  be  taken 
up  languidly  by  half  a  score  of  his  kind  in  other  quarters  of  the 
village  and  die  again  into  silence.  Climbing  the  slope  above  the 
village  she  halted  a  moment  and  directed  a  furtive  look  back 
on  the  vista  of  flat  mud  roofs  lying  tier  below  tier  on  the  hill. 
But  the  sleeping  figures  of  the  peasants  curled  up  in  the  open 
under  their  quilts  did  not  move,  and  she  resumed  the  ascent, 
making  apparently  for  a  little  fountain  which  shone  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

Simultaneously  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  log  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  boulder  high  up  the  hillside  became  endowed 
with  motion,  and  after  looking  stealthily  round,  wormed  itself 
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through,  the  bushes  to  a  point  whence  the  fountain  and  village 
were  visible.  For  a  few  minutes  it  looked  steadily  down  the 
slope  up  which  the  white  figure  was  painfully  toiling,  and  then, 
rising  to  a  crouching  posture,  glided  rapidly  from  bush  to  bush 
and  rock  to  rock  down  the  hill.  It  was  Osman.  Presently  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  cliff  which  overhung  the  fountain  at 
which  the  woman  was  already  seated  expectant,  and,  pausing 
a  moment,  whistled  softly.  The  white  figure  looked  up,  beckoned, 
and  rising  moved  slowly  towards  a  little  cave  some  twenty  yards 
away ;  Osman  dropped  down  the  cliff  and  followed  rapidly,  and 
coming  up  with  her  a  yard  or  two  from  the  cave's  mouth,  stretched, 
out  his  hands  as  though  he  would  have  folded  her  in  his  embrace, 
but  with  a  fearful  look  towards  the  village  she  eluded  his  grasp 
and  passed  quickly  into  the  opening.  Osman  followed  and,  with 
a  low  cry  of  '  Mother ! '  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  with  gentle 
force  drew  her  veil  aside,  and  stood  face  to  face  with — Dimitri ! 

With  an  oath  of  astonishment  he  started  back,  and  then, 
quick  as  lightning,  sprang  at  the  Greek ;  but  the  supple  figure 
eluded  his  mighty  arms,  and,  slipping  aside,  tripped  him  and 
brought  him  heavily  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  instant  dark 
figures  sprang  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  cave  and  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  prostrate  brigand.  Yet  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and,  dashing  one  of  his  assailants  against  the  rock-wall,  crushed 
his  skull  like  an  egg-shell;  but  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  rifle 
felled  him  once  more,  bleeding  and  stunned,  and  when  he  came 
to  himself  he  was  lying  gagged  and  bound  in  the  moonlight  out- 
side the  cave,  while  two  or  three  zaptiehs  were  washing  wounds 
received  in  the  struggle  at  the  fountain  hard  by. 

« Well,  my  fine  fellow,'  said  the  binbashi,  kicking  the  prostrate 
figure,  '  thou  hast  been  trapped  for  the  last  time.' 

'Ay,'  put  in  a  fawning  voice  beside  him,  'and  have  I  not 
well  earned  the  hundred  medjidies  which  his  Excellency  promised 
me  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  even  as  he  gave  me  fifty  for 
trapping  him  five  months  ago  ?  My  lord  will  not  forget  to  report 
how  well  I  have  kept  my  word  once  more.' 

The  officer  turned  upon  his  heel  and  regarded  the  cringing 
Greek  with  an  aspect  of  unutterable  contempt ;  then,  turning  to 
a  private,  he  bade  him  bring  a  certain  bag  which  he  had  en- 
trusted to  him.  Dimitri's  eyes  followed  the  man's  movements 
with  eager  interest,  and  as  he  drew  from  his  tunic  a  chinking 
canvas  pouch  the  wretch's  face  lit  up  with  the  light  of  greed. 
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c  Thus  spake  my  most  noble  lord  the  pasha  unto  his  servant,' 
said  the  officer,  taking  the  bag :  *  "  When,  by  the  grace  of  Allah, 
thou  hast  the  devil  safe  bound,  then  shalt  thou  pay  to  the  giaour 
who  has  brought  him  to  thee  the  hundred  medjidies  which  I 
promised  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  (whom  Allah  bless  !)  that 
I  would  give  him."  Here  is  thy  money ;  count  it.' 

With  a  whine  of  pleasure  the  Greek  grasped  the  pouch  and, 
turning  out  the  large  silver  coins  in  the  moonlight,  counted  them 
slowly  and  lovingly,  keeping  ever  a  furtive  eye  on  the  zaptiehs 
standing  at  ease  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  Osman  or  sitting  on 
the  low  rocks  binding  up  their  wounds  and  scratches.  The 
binbashi  showed  signs  of  impatience,  and  Dimitri,  hastily  conclud- 
ing his  count,  rose  to  his  feet,  salaamed  low,  and  would  have 
kissed  the  officer's  hand  in  token  of  gratitude,  but  the  latter 
drew  it  back  and  spoke  again : 

'  Thus  also  said  my  most  noble  lord  the  pasha  unto  his  ser- 
vant :  "  This  shalt  thou  pay  to  the  giaour  because  for  the  second 
time  he  hath  delivered  his  master  into  my  hand,  and  because  of 
the  word  I  spake  to  him ;  but  I  know  the  blackness  of  his  heart, 
and  that  but  for  him  the  robber  had  not  escaped  from  my  hands 
seven  days  ago ;  it  was  needful  that  I  should  promise  that  I 
might  recapture  the  runaway,  but  when  I  shall  have  no  further 
use  for  this  carrion,  let  it  not  longer  pollute  the  air  of  Allah. 
See  thou  to  this."  Soldiers,  seize  him  ! ' 

Before  the  stupefied  Greek  could  move  more  than  a  step  the 
zaptiehs  had  pinioned  the  shrieking  wretch  hand  and  foot  and 
bound  him  to  the  nearest  pine-tree.  Retiring  ten  paces  the  officer 
formed  them  in  line  :  a  few  seconds'  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
groans  of  the  traitor,  and  then  the  sharp  ping  of  the  Winchesters 
rang  out  in  the  dawn,  and  the  miserable  soul  was  sent  to  its 
account. 

'  Take  the  money  from  him,'  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  the 
still  quivering  corpse.  '  Forward  ! ' 

Four  days  later  a  gunboat  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
Selef  keh  roads  put  out  to  sea,  and  on  board  was  Osman  Oglou. 
She  returned  before  sunrise  next  morning,  but  no  one  saw  or 
heard  more  of  the  brigand.  Had  he  been  transferred  to  some 
other  prison  ? — had  he  fallen  overboard  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Many 
accidents  happen  at  sea,  and  the  Sultan,  who  is  the  father  of  his 
people,  will  not  sign  the  death-warrants  of  his  children. 
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ON  the  whole  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  good  opinion  of 
Sardinia.  It  was  a  capital  corn-field,  but  a  very  undesirable  place 
of  residence.  There  was  no  better  province  whither  to  promote 
an  obnoxious  Eoman  of  rank.  If  he  did  not  die  of  the  fever,  he 
might  be  disgraced  for  his  inability  to  control  the  Barbaricini,  or 
mountaineers  of  the  Barbagia  district. 

Cicero,  in  particular,  is  very  hard  on  the  island.  True,  he 
congratulates  his  brother,  Quintus  Tullius,  on  being  sent  there. 
But  it  is  a  sardonic  congratulation.  '  You  could  not,'  he  says,  <  be 
in  a  better  place  to  be  forgotten  by  your  creditors.'  At  another 
time  he  warns  him — '  Take  care  of  your  health,  for,  although  it  is 
winter,  remember  that  you  are  in  Sardinia,'  Elsewhere,  in  his 
legal  capacity,  as  the  opponent  of  Tigellius,  the  Sarde  poet,  whose 
advocate  he  was  to  have  been — ( I  esteem  it,'  he  says,  '  an 
advantage  that  I  am  not  pleading  for  a  man  more  pestilential 
than  his  country.'  Perhaps  there  was  more  of  the  bully  than  the 
judicial  spirit  in  these  and  the  like  utterances ;  but  such  abuse, 
from  so  great  a  man,  was  sure  to  hit  its  mark. 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  lists  with  Cicero, 
who  probably  never  set  foot  in  Sardinia,  and  spoke  from  hearsay 
only.  But  my  notes  may  none  the  less  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
too  severe.  So  few  of  the  tourist  race  trouble  Sardinia  that 
they  may  also  be  acceptable  for  their  information.  Even  in 
Italy  the  island  is  regarded,  somewhat  romantically,  as  a  country 
where  old  marble  palaces  of  the  times  of  the  Arragon  rule  may  be 
bought  for  a  song,  and  where  it  costs  nothing  to  live.  And  the 
average  Italian,  who  knows  anything  about  it,  imagines  that  it  is  a 
barbaric  land  where  he  will  find  no  cafes  with  chairs  set  in  the 
sun  or  the  shade,  and  the  like  concessions  to  the  dissolute  tastes 
of  civilisation. 

Every  evening  a  mail  packet  steams  from  Civita  Vecchia  into 
the  red  glow  of  the  declining  sun,  and  reaches  Sardinia  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  she  starts.  This  is  the  shortest  route.  It  is 
also,  I  think,  the  most  impressive ;  for  one  then  lands  with  the 
mails  in  the  Aranci  Gulf  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  picture  of  the  broken  mountains,  which  grip  the  Gulf 
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like  the  curves  of  a  forceps,  rising  phantasmally  against  a  cloudy 
star-bespangled  sky,  stays  in  the  memory.  The  dawn  breaks 
before  the  train  leaves  for  Cagliari,  and  allows  one  further  to  see 
the  islets  of  ruddy  granite  in  the  pale  purple  water,  and  the  long 
undulated  tongues  of  land  which  bind  the  bay.  Eocks  and  slopes 
alike  are  matted  with  a  tangle  of  wild  mint,  thyme,  lavender, 
cistus,  and  gorse,  and  the  perfume  of  the  air  is  ravishing.  Two 
or  three  white  houses  with  vermilion  roofs,  and  the  longer  white 
body  of  the  railway  station,  are  all  the  signs  of  human  life  in  this 
the  northern  terminus  of  Sardinia.  But,  ere  we  depart,  a  score  of 
yellow-skinned  natives  gather  from  Heaven  knows  where,  to  see 
us  off.  As  types  of  manhood  they  are  not  very  imposing.  The 
moist  air  may  not  be  very  good  for  the  lungs,  but  it  is  odd  to 
mark  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil  shielding  their  mouths 
with  cloaks  and  shawls,  as  if  they  were  in  peril  of  fire-damp. 

This  is  one's  first  experience  of  the  Sardes,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  subsequent  closer  acquaintance  alters  the  idea  it  gives  of 
them.  As  we  run  through  the  land  towards  the  capital,  we  see 
more  of  them.  The  railway  stations  here,  as  in  the  American 
States,  seem  to  be  the  try  sting  spots  of  the  adjacent  villages.  A 
big  slate  is  set  conspicuously  on  every  station  wall,  with  the  day 
of  the  week  and  the  date  chalked  upon  it.  The  people  may 
therefore  pretend  that  they  muster  by  the  train  for  their  educa- 
tion. Anyhow,  there  they  are ;  and  as  nearly  each  village  in 
Sardinia  boasts  of  a  costume  differing  from  that  of  its  neighbour- 
ing village,  we  have  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  colours  and  very  old 
fashions  in  the  course  of  our  jaunt.  From  early  times  the  Sarde 
women  have  had  a  name  for  the  indelicacy  of  their  dress.  Dante 
('  Purg.'  xxiii.  94)  taunts  the  ladies  of  Florence  in  his  day  with  being 
even  less  decent  than  certain  of  their  Sarde  sisters.  Unless  they 
are  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  latter  wear  their  skirts  long  enough. 
But  stays  they  abhor ;  and  it  is  the  meagre  white  linen  covering 
they  draw,  or  do  not  draw,  over  their  shapely  bosoms  that  has 
gained  them  this  censure.  But  what  a  Sarde  woman  neglects  in 
one  particular,  she  atones  for  in  another.  Her  festa  bodice,  for 
example,  would  dazzle  British  eyes.  It  is  of  satin,  any  colour  you 
please,  and  heavily  broidered  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  thing 
is  of  course  valuable.  It  may  have  been  her  grandmother's,  or 
her' grandmother's  grandmother's;  and,  God  willing,  it  will 
survive  to  be  the  pride  of  her  granddaughter's  granddaughter's 
soul.  On  festa  days  she  wears  other  inherited  treasure  in  the 
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shape  of  filigree  gold  trinkets,  earrings,  necklets  of  triple  fold, 
armlets,  and  brooches.  A  rich  farmer  lady  of  Sardinia  is  then  a 
sight  to  see,  and,  discreetly,  to  laugh  at.  Her  fortune  is  veritably 
all  upon  her  person.  And  the  jingle  of  her  precious  metals,  as 
she  struts  cumbrously  under  a  large  green  sunshade,  ever  and 
again  glancing  to  see  that  she  has  dropped  none  of  her  ornaments, 
is  enough  to  turn  a  Jew  crazy  with  avaricious  desire.  Festa  days 
occur  daily  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  island,  for  the  local  calendar 
is  notably  rich  in  martyrs  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
so  one  sees  many  of  these  bullion-clad  dames  at  the  railway 
stations.  The  men,  too,  are  picturesque,  with  their  guns  and 
sheepskin  jackets  (the  maxtruca],  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  women.  What  is  a  black  Phrygian  cap  to  a  head- 
gear of  scarlet  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  and  how  trivial  is  a 
white  cotton  skirt,  short,  and  belted  at  the  waist  (the  common 
apparel  of  a  man),  by  the  side  of  the  ample  gown  of  a  large  dame, 
covered  in  front  by  an  expansive  silk  apron  in  a  design  of  green 
and  blue  flowers ! 

The  scenery  of  Sardinia,  or  rather  such  of  it  as  the  mere 
railway  traveller  sees,  is  less  spectacular  than  the  people.  The 
island,  as  a  whole,  is  very  mountainous,  but  nature  has  left  a 
series  of  broad  long  flats  from  north  to  south,  linked  to  each  other 
by  gentle  rises  and  depressions.  These  have  of  course  attracted 
the  engineers  who  were  summoned  to  set  a  railway  in  the  land. 
Thus  we  are  eternally  between  mountains,  and  nearly  always  on 
the  level.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  volcanic,  and  old  lava 
streams  are  to  be  distinguished  between  their  shorn  cones  and 
rounded  humps  and  the  valleys.  Here  and  there  we  steam  across 
spacious  areas  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  gum  cistus  bushes, 
blooming  their  very  best.  It  is  as  if  a  snow-storm  had  come 
upon  the  land,  and  each  flake  had  stayed  unmelted  where  it  had 
fallen.  Then  there  are  oak  woods,  interspersed  with  cork  trees 
reft  of  their  bark  ;  and  under  the  oaks  myriads  of  asphodels  lift 
their  pale,  stately  heads. 

All  this  is,  however,  the  exception.  The  eye  gets  accustomed 
to  level  meadows,  broken  by  purling  brooks  with  ferny  banks, 
from  which  the  yellow  oxen  give  us  lazy  stares  of  greeting.  A 
few  shaggy  shepherds,  mounted,  and  with  guns  slung  to  their 
shoulders,  also  grin  at  us  from  these  watering-places.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  to  keep  one  in  mind  that  this  is  Sardinia. 

Not  much ;  but  something.    For,  whether  we  are  in  the  woods, 
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or  going  dry  shod  through  a  swamp,  or  groaning  up  to  a  new 
watershed,  every  now  and  then  we  pass  a  building  like  a  Martello 
tower,  or  a  windmill  shorn  of  its  sails.  These  are  the  famous 
Noraghe,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  To  this  day 
the  world  cannot  determine  whether  they  were  temples  or  guard- 
houses, or  an  ancient  form  of  cottage,  or  sepulchres,  or  altars  of 
sacrifice.  They  are  of  massive  construction,  so  that  the  modern 
Sardes  in  search  of  convenient  building  material  cannot  do  more 
than  lift  the  upper  stones  from  them.  This  explains  their  ruined 
state  whenever  they  are  near  a  village.  But  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  wilds,  on  remote  plateaux  and  else- 
where, far  from  habitations,  and  thus  guarded  from  the  spoilers. 
Some  are  half  hid  among  the  woods,  and  overgrown  by  ivy 
and  scrub.  Others  stand  nakedly  on  the  spurs  of  the  mountains, 
whence  they  are  landmarks  for  a  score  of  miles.  Others,  again, 
are  set  ill  the  plains,  with  commonplace  surroundings  of  meadow- 
land  and  grain-fields.  The  latter-day  Sardes  accept  them  as  an 
essential  feature  of  their  country ;  they  do  not  even  puzzle  their 
wits  about  them.  Formerly  incantations  and  midnight  spells 
were  worked  within  and  around  them ;  they  were  ransacked  for 
treasure  ;  or  they  served  as  convenient  haunts  for  the  bandits 
who  swarmed  in  the  land.  But  now  they  are  nothing  but  so 
many  ruined  towers,  whispering  of  Carthage  and  Tyre,  who  had  a 
hand  in  their  building;  of  the  Saracens,  who  wrecked  multitudes 
of  them ;  and  of  the  various  Popes  of  Rome,  who  for  centuries 
preached  in  vain  against  the  Sarde  idolaters  that  probably 
worshipped  within  them.  The  Sardes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
offer  no  explanation  of  them.  If  you  question  them  on  the 
subject,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  that  is  all. 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  is  a  sufficiently  interesting 
city  of  the  hot  southern  type,  fringed  with  prickly  pear,  and 
having  gardens  of  orange  trees  set  about  with  palms.  It  is  very 
old,  of  course.  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians  have  all  had  a  hand  in  its  creation  or  mutilation. 
One  may  here  stumble  over  ruins,  and  muse  in  an  amphitheatre, 
to  one's  heart's  content.  There  is  a  whole  suburb  of  ancient 
sepulchres,  hewn  in  the  rock,  most  of  which  have  been  turned 
into  donkey-sheds  or  cow-houses.  To  guard  themselves  from  the 
flies,  these  quadrupeds  thrust  their  noses  into  the  niches  that  once 
held  honoured  dust.  Only  one  of  these  sepulchres  is  protected. 
This  is  called  '  the  Viper's  Grotto,'  because  of  the  two  vipers 
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chiselled  on  its  elaborate  pediment.  The  inscriptions  hereon 
unfold  a  pathetic  tale.  One  Philip,  a  Roman,  his  wife  Pomptilla, 
and  their  family  were  here  interred.  Pomptilla  seems  to  have 
given  her  life  for  her  husband's,  and  the  different  verses  com- 
memorating the  sacrifice  suggest  that  the  poets  of  Sardinia  were 
here  summoned  to  a  competitive  examination  on  the  subject— for 
their  common  immortalisation.  From  the  tomb  one  looks  down 
at  the  stcifjni,  the  blue  bay  of  Cagliari,  and  the  distant  mountains 
of  the  south-west  corner  of  Sardinia. 

These  stcifpii  are  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  feature  of  Sardinia, 
according  to  the  season.  In  winter  and  spring  they  are  bright 
and  innocent  enough.  Cagliari  is  flanked  by  their  broad  glisten- 
ing expanses,  one  of  them  being  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in 
circumference.  For  most  of  the  year,  scores  of  thousands  of 
flamingoes  may  here  be  seen  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water. 
Late  in  the  spring,  however,  they  withdraw  to  Africa  to  breed. 
The  Sardes  call  them  by  a  name  meaning  '  the  red  people.'  Of  old 
they  were  esteemed  good  to  eat,  though  modern  experimentalists 
say  they  are  tough.  Jkit  in  summer  the  stagni  lose  this  element 
of  colour.  They  also  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  water,  and  much 
fever  is  the  result.  At  such  a  time  they  are  to  be  avoided,  save 
by  the  hardy  native  fisher  who  plunges  to  the  neck  into  their 
tepid  depths,  in  quest  of  the  cockles  which  abound  in  them. 

The  Pope  Pius  V.  in  his  day  described  Cagliari  as  '  Hortus 
coelestium  plantationum.'  I  believe  the  phrase  was  due  to  the 
discovery  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  bones  under  the  cathedral, 
which  bones  were,  without  impartial  inquiry,  assumed  to  be  the 
relics  of  some  of  Sardinia's  many  saints.  From  his  Holiness's 
point  of  view,  Cagliari  may  be  what  he  calls  it,  but  to  the  ordinary 
person  of  unsublinied  intelligence  and  weak  legs  it  is  only  a  white 
town  built  at  the  base  of  a  rock,  and  rising  with  the  rock  itself  to 
the  absurd  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
narrow  streets  all  pivot  from  the  summit  of  this  terrible  hill. 
They  are,  moreover,  cobbled,  so  that  the  toil  of  climbing  them  is 
piquantly  alloyed  with  a  little  pain.  And  they  avc  used  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  tall  houses  on  either  side  as  drying-grounds  for 
the  clothes  from  the  washtub ;  so  that,  though  the  town  is  en- 
livened by  the  perennial  supply  of  crimson  petticoats  and  blue 
bodices  which  hang  thus  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  pedes- 
trian is  bedewed  by  a  rain  that  is  not  wholly  celestial. 

But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  Cagliari  is  an  agreeable  place, 
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especially  for  those  who  live  on  the  top  of  the  bill  and  are  under 
no  obligation  ever  to  descend  it.  It  has  old  towers  and  old  churches, 
and  from  its  eyrie  one  may  see  Bruncu  Spina,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  island,  some  seventy  miles  distant,  on  the  one  side, 
and  nearly  to  Africa,  across  the  sea,  on  the  other  side.  Of  its 
ancient  towers,  the  one  called  the  Elephant  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  imagination.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  carven  elephant 
over  the  mouldering  portcullis  of  its  entrance,  and  it  was  erected, 
as  its  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  year  1,307,  when  the  Pisans  held 
Cagliari.  The  builder  of  the  pile,  '  Magister  Capula  Joannes,' 
lias  for  six  centuries  advertised  himself  as  a  man  '  never  yet  found 
remissful  in  his  undertakings.'  It  is  a  pity  he  has  not  lived  long 
enough  to  profit  by  the  reputation  his  tower  would  certainly  ere 
this  have  procured  for  him.  It  was  here  that,  in  1671,  they  sus- 
pended in  an  iron  cage  the  heads  of  a  number  of  men  who  had 
conspired  together  and  assassinated  the  viceroy,  a  person  ob- 
noxious to  them.  For  sixteen  years  these  heads  were  allowed  to 
grin  changefully  at  the  passers-by.  Only  in  1088  did  the  King 
of  Spain  permit  the  friends  of  the  victims  to  bury  the  skulls  out 
of  sight. 

I  did  not  stay  long  in  Cagliari.  The  wooded  crests  of  the 
mountains  on  the  landward  side  of  the  city  were  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  houses  and  castles  of  stone.  One  looks  at  them  across 
the  broad  sunny  plains  of  the  Campidano — a  semi-circuit  of  laud 
and  stagni,  all  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  Campidano  is  noted  for 
its  wines,  its  fruits,  and  its  fevers,  and  for  the  extravagant  richness 
of  the  costumes  of  its  ladies.  There  are  millions  of  olive  trees 
scattered  about  its  hot  surface.  Indeed,  nowadays,  Sardinia  is 
likely  to  draw  most  of  her  importance  from  the  olive.  Of  old  it 
was  not  so.  The  natives  were  too  indolent  to  graft  the  wild 
olives  which  grew  in  the  forests.  But  a  decree  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  in  1806,  conferring  a  patent  of  nobility  on  every 
landowner  in  the  country  who  planted  a  certain  number  of  trees, 
and  raising  to  the  dignity  of  Count  the  man  who  planted  twenty 
thousand,  had  its  natural  result.  These  *  olive  lords,'  as  they 
were  called,  were  not  much  esteemed  half  a  century  ago.  By  this 
time,  however,  their  descendants  have  forgotten  the  source  of  their 
nobility. 

One  may  get  well  among  the  mountains  of  Barbagia  by  a  little 
narrow-gauge  railway  from  Cagliari.  But  there  is  so  much  bone- 
shaking  to  be  endured  on  this  ill-made  track  (hardened  sailors  are 
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made  sea- sick  by  it)  that  I  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  diligence  for 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey.  We  started  early  one  morning  from 
an  ancient  inn  of  the  kind  described  in  '  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  was 
doubtless  contemporary  with  Cervantes.  Its  two-storied  premises 
formed  the  four  sides  of  a  square  ;  the  lower  story  being  devoted 
to  the  horses  of  the  travellers,  while  each  traveller  occupied  the 
room  immediately  over  his  horse.  This  diligence  was  a  terrible 
old  vehicle,  but  the  horses  were  good,  and  so,  after  eleven  hours, 
I  was  turned  adrift  in  »S.  Vito,  a  Sarde  village  of  the  more  primi- 
tive kind,  and  the  end  of  the  stage. 

The  country  we  had  traversed  was  wild  rather  than  beautiful. 
We  passed  through  but  one  village  during  the  fifty  miles,  that  of 
Quartu,  distant  four  Roman  miles  from  Cagliari.  Its  houses, 
like  those  of  other  villages  in  the  Campidano,  are  built  of  large 
sun-dried  bricks  of  mud  and  chopped  straw.  The  bricks  are 
deluged  with  water  while  the  mason  puts  them  one  upon  another, 
and  this  suffices  instead  of  mortar.  As  a  rule,  the  houses  are 
strong,  but  the  building  material  is  not  always  a  success.  Occa- 
sionally a  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  saturates  the  walls,  so  that 
they  collapse  like  a  soaked  sugar-loaf.  An  entire  village  fall  of 
wretched  inhabitants  have  thus  on  a  sadden  found  themselves 
involved  in  a  woful  domestic  bog. 

From  Quartu  we  ascended  into  the  mountains  of  Burcei,  one 
of  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  island.  Here  the  rocks  are 
still  shaggy  with  oaks  and  cork  trees,  interlaced  with  wild  vines. 
They  are  broken  eccentrically  into  white  and  ruddy  pinnacles  and 
scars  of  granite,  clothed  with  brushwood,  and  so  precipitous  that 
even  the  charcoal  burner  cannot  get  at  them  for  his  unholy  work 
of  denudation.  Wild  boar,  deer,  and  the  shy  moufflon  make  these 
peaks  their  home. 

S.  Vito  is  fairly  distant  from  civilised  influences,  but  not 
quite  sufficiently  so.  To  be  sure,  the  speech  is  Sarde,  not  Italian, 
and  the  costumes  are  lively.  Here,  too,  I  saw  the  Sarde  dance,  or 
ballo  tondo—ns  demure  an  exhibition  of  gaiety  as  I  ever  beheld. 
It  was  on  Whitsunday.  Men  and  maids  in  their  finest  bravery 
mustered  in  the  square  before  the  rickety,  worm-eaten  old  church. 
The  elders  squatted  on  the  ground  by  the  church  door  and  else- 
where, looking  as  if  they  regretted  the  past  days  of  their  youth. 
A  brace  of  rather  tipsy  pipers  blew  at  their  bagpipes  (for  Sardinia 
has  these  in  common  with  the  Highlanders,  though  they  are  of 
ruder  workmanship).  The  dancers  took  hands  and  formed  one 
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wide  circle,  and  then,  to  the  unearthly  music,  the  circle  moved 
slowly  round  and  round.  The  footing  was  of  the  most  trivial  kind, 
and  no  one  smiled.  But  for  the  colour  of  the  silks  and  satins  and 
the  jewellery  of  the  ladies,  their  hearty  bronzed  cheeks  and  their 
black  eyes,  it  would  have  been  a  very  depressing  spectacle. 
Nightly,  too,  the  streets  of  the  village  echoed  until  past  the 
witching  hour  with  the  dolorous  chants  of  native  troubadours. 
They  tinkled  accompaniments  on  mandolines  or  concertinas.  It  is 
curious  that  the  islanders  of  the  Levant  all  delight  in  airs  of  the 
most  distressful  kind.  One  and  all,  these  islands  have  suffered 
sad  vicissitudes  :  is  it  that  the  spirit  of  their  history  seeks  thus 
to  perpetuate  itself?  Who  shall  say?  Off  the  western  coast  of 
Sardinia  is  a  little  unpeopled  islet,  inelegantly  called  '  Stomach- 
ache Island.'  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  owes  its  name  to  some 
stranger  who  hurriedly  fled  thither  from  the  main  island,  prefer- 
ring the  society  of  the  waves  and  the  gulls  to  the  concert  with 
which  the  Sardes  thought,  hospitably,  to  entertain  him  ;  and  who 
christened  his  haven  after  the  manner  of  his  feelings.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Sarde  melodies  are  of  an  unhappy  cast.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  S.  Vito  is  in  daily  connection  with  Cagliari,and  therefore, 
in  spite  of  its  hallo  tondo  and  native  strains,  likely  to  have  its 
primeval  quaintnesses  somewhat  tarnished. 

Accordingly,  one  day  I  took  horse  and  guide,  and  rode  away 
into  the  heart  of  the  Barbagia  mountains,  by  the  valley  of  the 
Flumendosa.  For  hours  we  saw  nothing  of  mankind.  The  hills 
fell  around  us  in  startling  cliffs,  or  in  long  slopes  studded  with 
great  trees  upon  the  greensward.  We  could  count  the  trout  in 
the  river  by  our  side  by  hundreds.  Hawks  were  in  the  air  over 
our  heads,  and  eagles  above  the  brows  of  the  boldest  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  lunched  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  fig  tree,  wild 
by  the  water-;- ide  ;  and  oleanders  in  full  flower  grew  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high  farther  along  the  banks.  While  we  dozed  and  smoked 
thus  during  the  noontide  heat,  a  pair  of  ancients  joined  us  by  the 
cool  brook  which  here  flowed  into  the  river.  They  wore  sheep- 
skins, and  their  greasy  black  hair  fell  low  on  their  backs.  Their 
faces  were  corrugated  with  wrinkles,  and  in  their  eyes  was  an  ex- 
pression of  plaintive  hardness,  the  outcome  of  their  gentle  pastoral 
life.  This  honest  couple  of  Sarde  Strephons  set  down  their  guns, 
and  lay  along  the  grass  with  us  for  an  hour  or  two. 

When  we  were  well  rested  we  remounted  our  horses,  and 
climbed  a  mountain  by  a  prodigiously  steep  trail.  My  guide,  who 
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was  a  tough  old  septuagenarian  and  a  retired  brigmi.l,  when  he 
discovered  that  I  had  a  taste  for  out-of-the-way  places  and  un- 
hackneyed things,  said  he  would  take  me  to  a  friend  in  the  village 
of  Armungia  :  and  this  was  our  way  thither. 

Armungia  is  built  bleakly  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  whence 
it  looks  across  a  ravine  at  the  village  of  Villa  Salto  on  another 
mountain.  A  great  noraghe  stands  up  in  its  midst,  and  this  the 
villagers,  who  are  delightfully  barbaric,  use  as  a  cow-house. 
Nevertheless,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  it  and  looked  about  me. 
The  native  houses  are  dull  hovels  enough — all  of  one  story; 
offering  their  backs  to  the  public  thoroughfare,  the  front  entrance 
being  through  a  stoutly-walled  courtyard,  where  the  pigs  and 
poultry  play  with  each  other.  This  architectural  feature  is  uni- 
versal in  the  outlying  districts  of  Sardinia.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
times  when  Pisans  and  Genoese,  or  Arragonese  and  the  native 
rulers  of  Arborea  (the  westernmost  of  the  four  provinces  into 
which  the  land  was  divided  as  independent  principalities),  were 
eternally  skirmishing  over  the  country,  possessing  it  one  after  the 
other,  and  giving  the  hapless  sons  of  the  soil  no  tenure  of  secu- 
rity. Among  these  poor  huts  were  two  or  three  tall  houses, 
painted  pink  and  blue.  Here  lived  the  syndic  in  his  official  and 
private  capacity,  and  the  schoolmaster — both  of  whom  were  fetched 
in  haste  to  see  the  stranger. 

We  sat  for  an  hour  in  my  guide's  friend's  house  to  receive 
visitors  ;  and  I  was  glad  thus  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with 
a  genuine  Sarde  interior.  The  wall  of  the  long  reception-room 
was  snowy  white,  it  being  an  article  of  domestic  faith  to  keep  it 
so  by  constant  washing  ;  and  the  interstices  of  the  juniper  beams 
which  composed  the  roof  were  closely  filled  with  long  reeds, 
blackened  by  smoke.  A  number  of  spits  for  the  roasting  of  lambs, 
larks,  or  wild  boar  hung  against  the  wall.  On  a  ledge  was  a  row 
of  water  jars,  no  way  differing  in  design  from  those  used  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  Carthage.  Some  cheeses  lay  on  a  wooden  shelf 
cannily  slung  over  the  hearth-stone.  Five  or  six  circular  straw 
sieves,  tufted  with  bits  of  red  and  yellow  cloth,  were  also  suspended 
on  the  walls.  These  were  for  the  sifting  of  the  flour  ground  by 
the  donkey  in  the  corner,  and  are  a  popular  and  useful  wedding 
present  in  Sardinia. 

Save  the  above  articles,  the  room  was  empty  of  movables — 
always,  however,  further  excepting  the  donkey  and  its  machine. 
Nothing  takes  the  fancy  in  Sardinia  more  than  the  omnipresent 
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pot-bellied  little  ass  which,  with  a  hood  over  its  eyes  to  protect  it 
from  giddiness,  goes  round  and  round,  crushing  the  grain  between 
the  two  mill-stones,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  rotating  beam  of 
wood.  The  patience  and  diminutiveness  of  the  creature  are  alike 
remarkable.  As  there  is  an  ass,  or  '  miller  '  ('  molenti,'  the  miller, 
is  its  native  appellation),  to  every  house,  it  is  the  custom  to  ap- 
point a  man  to  look  after  all  the  millers  of  the  community  during 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  At  a  certain  time  in  the  day,  therefore, 
one  may  see  the  little  donkeys  capering  out  of  the  houses,  with 
many  a  bray  of  satisfaction  and  greeting  to  each  other,  all  frolick- 
ing in  a  troop  towards  the  pasture-ground  of  the  commune. 
During  playtime  they  are  as  full  of  spirit  and  antics  as  they  are 
methodically  industrious  when  harnessed  to  the  mill.  In  the 
morning,  however,  the  ass-herd  reappears  among  them  to  recall 
them  to  their  toil.  Sometimes  he  pipes  them  homewards,  and 
they  trot  along,  kicking  playfully  at  each  other  as  if  they  liked 
the  music.  But,  when  the  village  is  reached,  each  little  ass  in  a 
sobered  manner  steps  over  the  threshold  of  its  master's  house,  and, 
with  its  tail  between  its  legs  and  drooping  ears,  listlessly  submits 
to  its  fate,  like  a  schoolboy  about  to  be  catechised  by  a  dame. 

But  to  recur  to  my  entertainer  in  Armungia.  He  was  a  tall, 
sinewy  gentleman  of  the  pastoral  order,  wearing,  among  other  in- 
teresting garments,  a  deerskin  vest  embroidered  with  variegated 
silk.  A  demijohn  of  wine,  crushed  from  his  own  vineyard,  was 
in  a  twinkling  brought  and  set  on  the  ground  of  the  floor  between 
our  legs.  The  syndic  and  the  schoolmaster  gladly  consented  to 
help  us  in  drinking  it.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  could,  for  the 
life  of  him,  understand  why  a  stranger,  of  his  own  free  will,  should 
come  among  them.  '  You  have  the  whole  world  to  choose  from, 
and  you  come  to  Sardinia  !  '  However,  they  could  not  but  take 
it  as  a  compliment,  and  so  we  became  very  friendly  over  the  wine, 
which  was  excellent,  though  worth  only  a  penny  a  pint  to  the 
grower.  When  we  parted,  the  syndic,  who  was  an  old  man, 
with  the  mirth  of  fifty  clowns  in  his  large  down-trending  nose  and 
his  expansive  mouth,  said  to  me,  as  he  held  my  hand  between  his 
two  brown  palms,  '  On  your  return,  my  friend,  to  Sardinia  and 
Armungia,  I  beg  you  to  seek  me  in  the  churchyard,  and  there 
scatter  a  few  flowers  on  my  grave.'  They  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  old  man  was  in  his  dotage.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  tragi-comic 
dotage ;  and  I  think  with  pathos  of  his  whimsical  red  face  and 
his  farewell  injunctions,  to  which  I  promised  to  give  heed. 
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Before  we  scrambled  down  the  mountain  to  our  quarters  for 
the  night  in  the  russet-roofed  village  of  Ballao,  it  was  needful  to 
enter  sundry  other  houses  and  drink  more  wine.  My  ex-brigand 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  some  of  them  queer  fishes,  and  so 
there  was  much  hob-a-nobbing  round  the  fires  of  olive-twigs 
heaped  in  the  middle  of  the  rooms.  The  Sardes  are,  indeed,  un- 
conscionable tipplers.  They  go  nowhere  without  a  gourd  of  wine 
braced  to  their  shoulders.  Strangers  who  meet  in  the  byways 
stop  and  drink  to  each  other.  Even  the  young  girls  who  gave  us 
'  good-day  '  in  the  course  of  our  travels  were  eager  to  stand  awhile, 
take  a  pull  or  two,  and  discuss  the  quality  of  the  vintage.  The 
quantity  of  wine  my  ex-brigand  could  consume  in  a  day  was  as- 
tounding ;  and  he  never  impugned  the  cellar  of  our  host  in  the 
evening  by  retiring  sober  to  bed. 

In  some  sort,  wine  in  Sardinia  is  a  substitute  for  doctors. 
Wisely  or  not,  the  people  pin  their  faith  to  it  as  a  cure  for  divers 
ills.  For  the  fever  there  is  nothing  to  match  it.  The  sound 
sleep  that  follows  a  quart  of  Vernaccia  is  said  to  be  invaluable  as 
a  regulator  of  the  system.  It  is  also  reputed  an  excellent  pallia- 
tive for  the  torture  of  the  fleas  which  teem  in  certain  districts. 

Not,  however,  that  doctors  are  lacking  in  the  island.  Every 
commune  has  one.  He  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  commune,  and  the 
people  are  entitled  to  be  doctored  without  other  charge  than  their 
proportion  of  the  general  communal  taxes.  This  plan  does  not 
work  satisfactorily.  One  can  hardly  expect  the  ordinary  medical 
man  in  such  circumstances  to  be  enthusiastic  about  his  patients. 
As  for  the  people,  they  accept  the  doctor  as  they  accept  the  tax- 
gatherer.  They  have  no  great  esteem  for  him  or  his  skill.  A 
witch,  if  they  could  lay  hands  upon  one  in  these  sad  days  of  en- 
lightenment, were  much  more  to  their  taste.  Some  of  the  old 
witches'  remedies  are  still  extant.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  sun- 
stroke was  cured  by  plucking*>and  disembowelling  a  live  fowl, 
which  was  then  fitted  upon  the  sufferer's  head,  to  be  worn  as  a 
skull-cap  until  it  rotted  away.  Again,  as  healers  the  saints  are 
much  more  popular  than  the  doctors.  The  sick,  and  even  sick 
cows  and  asses,  are  introduced  in  the  wake  of  a  religious  proces- 
sion. They  hobble  after  the  stout  priests,  the  banners  and  the 
music,  strengthened  by  faith.  If  the  unwonted  exertion  does  the 
patient  good,  the  saints'  intervention  is  at  once  acknowledged  by 
the  grateful  man  with  a  waxen  or  silver  cast  of  his  limb  or  the 
other  part  that  was  affected,  and  the  effigy  is  strung  up  in  the 
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church.  A  woman,  in  such  a  case,  does  not  mind  offering  to  the 
altar,  for  public  exhibition,  a  waxen  model  of  her  breasts.  And, 
worse  still,  coarse  representations  of  ulcers  and  abscesses  are  to 
be  seen  dangling  among  the  commoner  votive  offerings.  One 
little  church,  near  Cagliari,  with  better  judgment,  wears  from  the 
gallery  in  its  western  division  a  fringe  of  ostrich  eggs,  the  dona- 
tion of  a  sailor  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  Under  competition  of 
this  kind,  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  people  trouble 
their  doctor  as  little  as  possible.  He  is,  perhaps,  called  in  to  a 
death-bed,  when,  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  applies  the  mustard 
plaster,  which,  I  am  told,  is  his  remedy  for  most  complaints.  But 
neither  the  victim  nor  his  tearful  relations  expect  that  good  will 
come  of  it.  Some  time  back  it  was  customary  in  Sardinia  to  take 
the  pillow  from  under  a  dying  man's  head,  and  to  replace  it  by  a 
stone.  This  was  supposed  to  facilitate  death.  I  fancy  the  doctor 
in  these  days  plays  the  part  of  the  stone. 

Our  accommodation  for  the  night  in  Ballao  was  so  typical  of 
what  we  met  with  in  other  places  that  a  few  words  about  it  may 
be  welcome.  ^Ye  arrived  at  dusk,  and  stumbled  up  the  uneven 
streets  of  the  village,  attended  by  a  motley  following  that  increased 
every  moment.  '  Oh,  you  must  not  mind,'  observed  my  guide, 
when  I  growled  at  this  conspicuousness.  '  It  is  a  mark  of  respect 
for  us,'  and  he  held  his  grizzled  old  head  high  as  he  spoke. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmer's  wife  whom  we  requisitioned  for 
a  lodging  was  very  happy  to  see  us. 

The  ex-brigand  claimed  to  know  her  husband,  but  he  was  away. 
However,  with  the  self-possession  of  a  man  of  the  world,  my  friend 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands;  bade  the  lady  get  together  what 
edible  luxuries  she  could  for  the  evening  repast,  and  give  us  a 
good  bed.  He  deftly  made  her  understand  that  she  ought  to  be 
proud  to  receive  a  distinguished  traveller ;  for,  distinguished  the 
man  who  underwent  fatigues  for  no  definite  object  could  not 
but  be. 

One  mortally  annoying  peculiarity  of  Sardinia  is  the  heartless 
way  in  which  you  are  left  to  hunger  until  the  fashionable  feasting 
hour  arrives.  Though  you  reach  your  host's  house  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  will  be  nothing  for  you  to  eat  until  nine 
or  ten.  Certainly,  the  wine  will  flow  ;  but  not  everyone  can  find 
comfort  in  wine.  Here  at  Ballao,  for  instance,  I  spent  several 
famishing  hours  amid  my  hostess's  various  babies.  They,  the  cats, 
the  pigs,  and  the  poultry  all  found  amusement  about  the  floor  of 
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the  room  ;  and  the  <  molenti '  in  the  corner  contributed  the  music 
of  the  mill  to  the  other  hubbub.     Now  and  then  a  villager  would 
look  in,  and,  having  said  in  a  breath,  '  How  do  you  do  ?     There's 
nothing  much  the  matter  with  me,'  would  run  off.     My  guide  did 
all  he  could  to  get  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  call,  but  his  reverence, 
with  excuses,  sent  the  key  of  the  church  instead.     However,  at 
length  the  room  was  cleared ;  the  children  all  put  into  one  big 
bed ;  the  donkey  turned  loose ;  and  supper  announced.     We  sat 
four  to  table ;  my  hostess  and  the  eldest  of  her  pretty  dark-eyed 
daughters  joining  us.     It  was  a  pity  the  husband  was  from  home  ; 
for  in  the  south  the  softer  sex  are  not  expected  to  add  enlivenment 
to  hospitality ;  and  I  fear  we  were  a  nuisance  to  the  good  souls. 
We  had  soup  of  sour  rnilk,  macaroni,  lamb-chops  moistened  with 
lemon-juice,  cold  trout,  and  cheese  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  meal 
ended  than  the  lady  arose  with  a  bow,  offered  me  the  rushlight 
which  had  illuminated  our  feast,  and  wished  us  '  Good  repose.' 
But  good  repose,  for  me  at  least,  was  out  of  the  question.     In  the 
first  place  I  had  to  share  my  bed  with  the  ex-brigand,  who  stepped 
between  the  sheets  unwashed,  and  divested  of  nothing  but  his 
boots  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  our  worthy  hostess,  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  our  visit,  had  collected  all  the  clocks  of  the  house, 
and,  I  believe,  borrowed  those  of  her  neighbours,  and  hung  them 
upon  the  chamber  walls,  whence  they  ticked  loudly  against  each 
other,  as  if  for  a  wager.     Among  these  clocks,  and  near  my  head, 
was  one  inhabited  by  a  cuckoo,  which  every  quarter  came  out  with 
a  brief  song,  and  hourly  sung  for  a  minute  or  so.     Add  to  this 
the  scurrying  of  rats  and  mice,  the  efforts  of  the  cats  outside  to 
get  at  these  happy  rodents,  and  the  mysterious  noises  of  certain 
hens,  whose  presence  was  subsequently  declared  by  their  eggs  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  room,  and  if  you  are  fastidious  you  may 
understand  that  it  was  joy  to  see  the  dawn.     Then,  after  a  wash 
and  a  raw  egg,  I  was  allowed  to  give  a  florin  to  the  maid  (who 
kissed  my  hand  in  return  for  it),  order  the  horses,  and  so,  with 
smiles  and  good  wishes  from  the  lady,  ride  away  into  the  cheerful 

outer  air. 

The  next  night,  at  the  village  of  Nurri,  on  a  plateau  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  was  a  curious  contrast  to  this. 
Here  our  society  was  mainly  masculine.  The  good  man  ^of  the 
house  was  glad  to  the  core  to  have  us  under  his  roof.  He  invited 
his  neighbours  to  come  and  envy  him  his  good  fortune ;  and  they 
came,  and  drank,  and  grew  so  noisy  that  the  blackened  old  beams 
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of  the  room  resounded  with  their  shouts.  The  women,  on  this 
occasion,  sat  aside  by  themselves,  ever  and  anon  glancing  at  each 
other,  when  something  rather  too  coarse  for  their  ears  was  spoken. 
But  it  was  a  memorable  scene,  for  the  men  were  in  their  festa 
clothes,  and  the  gold  buttons  in  their  well-starched  shirt-fronts 
gave  them  a  touch  of  distinction ;  and  the  fire  flames  from  the 
hearth,  where  a  lamb  was  roasting  while  we  ate  our  soup,  lit  up 
the  crimson  and  blue  headgear  of  the  women,  and  their  strong, 
swart  countenances.  Here  the  evening  was  rather  protracted.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  wine  we  drank.  But  I  recall  the  passive 
reproach  in  the  faces  of  the  women  during  our  bacchanalian  in- 
dulgence, the  heavy  way  in  which  at  length  they  rose  and  gave 
their  arms  to  their  respective  masters,  and  the  tumult  of  reiterated 
'  good-nights '  which  closed  the  scene.  This  night  I  slept  by 
myself,  among  the  wine  barrels  of  the  good  man's  store,  having 
surprised  my  ex-brigand  by  informing  him  that  in  England  I 
usually  so  slept,  and  that  I  would  rather  not  repeat  the  experience 
of  Ballao.  That  he  might  not  fail  in  one  tittle  of  his  duties  as 
host,  our  friend  of  Nurri,  in  the  morning,  strode  a  good  mile  or 
two  with  us  on  our  way,  and  at  parting  filled  our  pockets  with 
broad  beans  (*  some  fruit '  he  called  it),  gathered  with  the  dew 
on  them  from  his  suburban  garden. 

From  Nurri  we  laboured  into  Barbagia,  up  mountains  and 
down  mountains  the  livelong  day.  I  wish  I  could  adequately 
describe  the  landscape  beauties  that  were  around  us.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  with  most  men  the  passion  of  scenery  is  but  fleeting. 
They  are  not  deeply  enamoured  of  anything  that  does  not  throb 
with  the  pulse  of  human  life.  One  hour  we  were  on  the  herby 
ridge  of  a  calcareous  giant  that  the  hour  before  had  seemed  to 
tower  sky  high  above  us,  and  an  hour  later  we  had  plunged  to 
the  foot  of  it  on  the  other  side  by  a  trail  that  made  the  heart 
palpitate. 

Barbagia  may  in  part  be  compared  to  a  number  of  rough  con- 
centric plateaux  of  which  the  mountain  mass  of  Grennargentu  is 
the  culmination.  The  plateaux  are  not  merely  naked  levels.  Thick 
woods  of  virgin  oak  and  cork  trees  cover  them  largely,  and  dolo- 
mitic  rocks  of  startling  outline  (called  locally  tacchty  spring  from 
them  like  enormous  turrets.  Tremendous  ravines  separate  the 
plateaux.  In  one  part  of  the  Flumendosa  valley  the  cliffs  are 
some  six  hundred  feet  vertical  for  miles.  The  rushing  streams  in 
the  gullies  are  so  many  moats  to  these  natural  fastnesses.  Thus, 
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the  red-roofed  villages  which  perch  in  nooks  on  the  mountain 
sides,  though  they  may  be  well  within  gunshot  of  each  other,  are 
much  more  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  apart. 

It  is  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  country  that  the  Barbari- 
cini  held  their  independence  for  centuries  after  the  rest  of 
Sardinia.  The  Eomans  could  not  do  much  with  them.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  Pisa  and  Genoa  divided 
between  them  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  island,  the  mountaineers 
were  still  untamed.  And  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Sardinia  passed  from  Spain  to  Savoy,  they  were  so  monstrously 
old-fashioned  in  their  methods  of  life  that  troops  had  to  be  sent 
against  them  again  and  again,  and  the  fathers  of  families  nailed 
by  scores  to  the  village  scaffolds,  to  impress  upon  them  that 
cattle-lifting  and  other  thieving  and  indiscriminate  brigandry 
were  no  longer  a  mode  of  livelihood  to  be  tolerated.  Here,  too, 
Paganism  lingered  long  after  the  rest  of  the  island  was  Chris- 
tianised. Most  of  the  hideous  little  images  known  to  the 
museums  as  '  Sarde  '  idols  hail  from  these  mountains.  The  ex- 
hortations of  the  Popes  of  Rome  to  the  bishops  of  Sardinia  to 
eradicate  the  Pagan  habits  of  the  Barbaricini  were  for  long  as 
vain  as  the  efforts  of  nations  to  subjugate  them. 

But  though  the  mountains  of  Barbagia  are  rude  and  bleak 
like  mountains  elsewhere,  the  pent  valleys  are  thoroughly 
charming.  The  rare  meadows  by  the  Flumendosa  in  its  upper 
course  are  an  untrained  flower-bed.  Our  horses  trod  to  the  knee 
among  pale  dandelions,  gentian,  convolvuli,  and  poppies.  From 
the  wild  olives  and  the  pear  and  fig  trees,  which  offer  their  fruit 
to  the  passer-by,  nightingales  sang  to  each  other,  and  filled  the 
hot  air  with  their  intensity.  Of  other  birds  I  think  we  saw  most 
goldfinches.  Falcons  and  hawks,  however,  were  always  to  be  seen 
sailing  aloft ;  and  wherever  a  bleating  of  lambs  was  audible,  they 
and  the  red-beaked  crow  were  especially  active.  One  day  a  fox 
tailed  before  us  for  several  minutes,  with  a  lazy  disregard  for  us 
that  ought  to  have  been  profoundly  irritating.  These  valleys, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  do  not  attract  residents.  They  are  notably 
malarious  in  the  bad  season.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  the 
villagers  from  far  and  near  troop  into  them  to  celebrate  a  festa  by 
this  or  that  dilapidated  old  hermitage  among  the  flowers.  For  a 
few  days  the  rocks  echo  with  their  babble,  and  birds  of  prey  are 
drawn  thither  by  the  scent  of  the  roast  meats.  Men  and  women 
sleep  side  by  side  on  the  grass,  or  in  the  bed-chambers  they 
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improvise  with  the  stones  and  boughs  around  them.  The  priest 
says  mass  in  the  mouldy,  rotting  little  church.  There  is  a  flutter 
of  banners  inside  the  building,  and  the  children  are  marched  to 
and  fro  in  fancy  dresses,  with  symbolical  lilies  in  their  hands. 
But  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  begins  the  exodus.  The  hermitage 
is  locked  until  the  next  anniversary.  Full  of  wine,  good  cheer, 
and  spiritual  joy,  the  villagers  climb  back  to  their  nests ;  the 
priest  returns  to  his  cure ;  and  when  the  hawks  and  the  crows 
have  spent  another  busy  day  or  two  among  the  relics  of  the  feast, 
the  valley  has  only  a  number  of  bones,  bean-skins,  and  peascods  to 
remind  it  of  the  late  interlude  in  its  life  of  monotonous  solitude. 

I  suppose  our  chief  feat  during  this  tour  in  the  mountains  was 
the  ascent  of  Bruncu  Spina,  the  highest  spot  in"  Sardinia.  But 
really  it  was  no  feat  at  all ;  for  as  day  by  day  we  lessened  the 
distance  that  separated  us  from  it,  we  also  lessened  its  actual 
height  above  our  heads.  Finally,  one  morning  we  rode  to  the 
very  summit  of  it  (6,266  feet)  from  the  village  of  Aritzo,  itself 
2,680  feet  above  the  sea;  and,  having  viewed,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
the  whole  of  the  great  island,  burnished  by  the  sun,  though  we 
were  under  a  dark  bank  of  cloud,  we  rode  down  again,  contented. 

Brigand-lovers  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  sorry  to  know  that  their 
heroes  have  had  their  day  in  Sardinia.  Though  I  gave  these 
gentlemen  every  chance,  I  left  the  mountains  unscathed.  Not 
that  the  bandit  instinct  is  quite  dead  in  the  land.  My  guide  was 
dumb  when  I  probed  him  for  facts.  He  merely  smiled  and  shook 
his  head  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  of  which 
the  world  knew  nothing.  But  others  were  less  reticent.  '  Ban- 
ditti ?  Yes,  sir ;  and  within  whispering  distance  of  your  honour,' 
was  the  reply  of  a  fierce-eyed  magnate  of  a  mountain  village,  when 
I  questioned  him  on  this  fascinating  subject.  He  hastened  to 
add  that  I  need  have  no  fear :  <  You  are  perfectly  safe,  perfectly.' 
I  hope  I  do  this  candid  gentleman  no  wrong  in  attributing  my 
safety  rather  to  his  discretion  than  his  generosity.  In  the  face  of 
good  roads  and  the  omnipresent  gendarmerie,  he  had  found 
brigandage  to  be  no  longer  a  lucrative  business.  Instead  of  a 
brigand,  therefore,  he  was  an  honourable  servant  of  the  State, 
and  he  confided  the  subordinate  branches  of  his  labour  to  men 
with  a  reputation  akin  to  his  own.  Thus  civilisation  does  its  work. 

But  in  truth  Sardinia  can  dispense  with  robber-romances. 
There  is  enough  various  romance  in  her  history;  in  the  old 
customs  and  garbs  of  her  villages ;  in  her  rocks,  rivers,  and  valleys. 
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READERS  of  dramatic  history  are  familiar  with  the  well-worn 
subject  of  theatrical  riots.  The  O.P.  riots,  the  'Bottle  con- 
spiracy '  disturbance  in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  the  Macready  riots  at 
New  York,  with  many  other  similar  outbreaks,  have  often  been 
described.  Bat  an  Elizabethan  forerunner  of  these  disturbances 
may  not  be  so  well  known.  About  the  end  of  October,  1G02,  the 
London  playgoers  were  informed  by  bills,  circulated  by  a  rascal 
named  Yenner,  that  on  a  certain  Saturday  evening  there  would 
be  performed,  at  a  theatre  '  on  the  Banckeside,'  a  play  '  to  be 
acted  only  by  certain  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  account.' 
As  at  that  time  women  never  acted  in  public,  the  female  parts  in 
plays  being  taken  by  boys  and  men,  such  an  announcement, 
brought  crowds  to  the  theatre.  The  charge  was  eighteenpence  or 
two  shillings,  and  Yenner,  when  most  of  the  money  was  taken, 
decamped  with  the  spoil.  He  endeavoured  "to  escape  by  water, 
but  was  soon  overtaken  and  secured.  In  the  meantime  the 
victims  of  the  hoax,  as  soon  as  they  saw  how  they  had  been 
gulled,  wrecked  the  theatre.  John  Chamberlain,  writing  to 
Dudley  Carleton,  in  one  of  a  number  of  letters  since  published  by 
the  Camden  Society,  says  that  they  'revenged  themselves  upon 
the  hangings,  curtains,  stooles,  walles,  and  whatsoever  came  in 
theire  way,  very  outragiously,  and  made  great  spoile.'  Somewhat 
akin  to  this  Yenner  was  the  conjuror  who  advertised  that  he 
would  jump  into  a  quart  bottle  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
January  16,  1749.  The  theatre  was  crammed  with  spectators, 
while  great  crowds,  unable  to  gain  admittance,  thronged  the 
street.  The  conjuror,  however,  did  not  appear,  but  got  clear 
away  with  the  receipts,  and  his  dupes  took  their  revenge  in  the 
usual  way,  by  a  violent  attack  upon  the  theatre. 

A  genuine  attempt  to  bring  female  actors  on  the  stage  was 
made  a  few  years  after  Venner's  escapade  at  the  theatre  in  Black- 
friars.  Towards  the  end  of  1629  a  company  of  French  players,  of 
both  sexes,  tried  to  act  at  this  house  a  comedy  in  French,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  dismal  failure,  for,  as  a  contemporary  writer  tersely 
puts  it,  the  unlucky  comedians  were  '  hissed,  hooted,  and  pippen- 
pelted  from  the  stage.'  They  bravely  made  a  second  and  a  third 
attempt  to  gain  a  hearing,  but  on  each  occasion  were  received  in 
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the  same  way  and  driven  off  the  boards.  The  discourtesy  and 
rudeness  shown  by  the  audience  were  probably  due  as  much  or 
more  to  the  fact  of  the  company  being  French  as  to  the  presence 
of  women  actors.  A  few  more  years  brought  the  absurd  old 
practice  of  employing  boys  in  female  parts  to  an  end.  The  first 
English  actress  appeared  in  1661  in  the  character  of  Desdemona. 
In  the  prologue  to  '  Othello,'  written  by  an  obscure  poet  for  this 
occasion,  it  is  said  that  young  female  characters  were  often  taken 
by  men  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age — • 

With  brows  so  largo,  and  nerves  so  uncompliant, 
When  you  call  Desdemona — enter  Giant. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  players  led  a  hard  and  uncertain 
life.  Public  theatrical  representations  were  prohibited,  and  the 
actors  scattered.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  act  privately  in 
noblemen's  houses,  while  others  tried  to  play  to  audiences 
gathered  secretly,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  per- 
formances, however,  were  continually  disturbed,  and  '  unrehearsed 
effects '  must  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as  the  actors 
were  often  seized  by  the  soldiers,  who  stripped  and  fined  them  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  Some  acting  was  done  more  openly,  but 
mixed  up  with  rope-dancing  and  other  amusements  by  way  of 
disguise.  In  these  performances  the  chief  actor  was  a  certain 
Eobert  Cox.  Kirkman,  the  bookseller  and  collector  of  the 
*  Drolleries '  performed  under  these  conditions,  writes  in  very 
high  praise  of  this  actor's  powers.  He  says  that  on  one  occasion 
at  a  fair  in  a  country  town,  the  part  of  a  smith  had  been  so  well 
acted  by  Cox  that  the  master-smith  of  the  place  came  to  him  and 
said,  '  Well,  although  your  father  speaks  so  ill  of  you,  yet,  when 
the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come  and  work  with  me,  I  will  give 
you  twelve  pence  a  week  more  than  I  give  any  other  journeyman.' 
The  Eestoration  brought  back  prosperity  to  the  drama,  and 
the  players  once  more  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour. 
Pepys  records  one  or  two  amusing  disturbances  on  the  stage  at 
this  time.  One  afternoon  a  boy  had  to  sing  a  song,  and  *  not 
singing  it  right,  his  master  fell  about  his  eares  and  beat  him  so, 
that  it  put  the  whole  house  in  an  uprore.'  At  another  time  the 
diarist  was  mightily  pleased  c  to  see  the  natural  affection  of  a 
poor  woman,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children  brought  on  the 
stage ;  the  child  crying,  she  by  force  got  upon  the  stage,  and 
took  up  her  child,  and  carried  it  away  off  of  the  stage.'  In  one  of 
the  earliest  of  his  dramatic  notes  Mr.  Pepys  mentions  going  to 
see  *  The  Moore  of  Venice '  at  the  Cockpit.  '  Burt,'  he  says, 
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'acted  the  Moore;  by  the  same  token,  a  very  pretty  lady  that 
sat  by  me  called  out  to  see  Desdemona  smothered.'  The  force 
and  realistic  nature  of  theatrical  performances  have  often  evoked 
amusing  interruptions  from  the  more  emotional  of  the  spectators, 
while  in  a  few  other  cases  the  sympathetic  feeling  created  in  a 
member  of  the  audience  has  been  so  strong  as  actually  to  lead  to 
fatal  results.  In  1739,  when  Havard's  play  of  « Charles  I.'  was 
being  given  at  York,  a  young  lady  was  so  overcome  one  evening 
by  the  painful  emotions  excited  by  the  piece  that  she  fainted  and 
died.  This  was  tragedy  indeed.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find 
that  Churchill,  describing  in  the  <  Eosciad '  the  author  of  this  tragi- 
cally effective  play,  thus  ridicules  his  pretensions  as  an  actor : 

Here  Havard,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains, 
Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complains; 
His  easy  vacant  face  proclaim'd  a  heart 
Which  could  not  feel  emotions,  nor  impart. 

The  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  of  1782  records  another  fatal 
instance  of  excess  of  emotion.  In  this  case  tragedy  resulted  from 
comedy.  A  Northamptonshire  lady,  a  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  went  one 
Wednesday  evening  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  see  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  a  revival  of  which  amusing  play  was  then  delighting  the 
town.  As  soon  as  Banister,  the  comedian,  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  '  made  up  '  as  Polly,  the  audience  laughed  loudly  at  his 
absurd  appearance.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  greatly  affected  and 
laughed  immoderately.  She  found  herself  unable  to  control  her 
emotion,  and  left  the  theatre  before  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
but  soon  after  fell  into  hysterics,  in  which  she  continued  until 
Friday  morning,  when  she  died. 

Some  time  ago,  a  sensational  piece  called  '  A  Mother's  Sin  ' 
was  being  performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Manchester.  One 
night,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  act,  where  the  villain  appears 
triumphant,  and  the  hero  seems  to  be  hopelessly  in  his  power,  a 
man  in  the  gallery  rose  excitedly,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  actor  who 
was  playing  the  villain,  and  then  jumped  from  the  gallery  on  to 
the  stage,  on  which  he  fell  heavily  just  clear  of  the  footlights. 
The  distance  jumped  was  about  thirty  feet.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to 
other  injuries  his  leg  was  broken.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  his  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
and  hence  it  was  supposed  his  excitement. 

Happily  such  cases  as  these  are  rare.  But  instances  in  which 
a  spectator  has  been  so  carried  away  by  the  feelings  aroused  and 
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the  interest  excited  by  the  play,  as  to  loudly  interrupt  the  per- 
formance with  comic  effect,  are  far  from  uncommon.  The  story  of 
the  medical  student  who  shouted  to  the  actors  to  support  poor 
Juliet  after  she  had  taken  the  apparently  fatal  draught,  while  he 
would  run  for  his  stomach-pump,  is  well  known.  Not  long  since, 
during  the  performance  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  play  of  '  Sophia ' 
one  night  at  Oldham,  a  very  unexpected  interruption  occurred. 
In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  Tom  Jones  had  said  to  Sophia  Western, 

*  I  have  nothing  left  to  offer  you — not  even  the  hope  of  better  days 
to  come  ! '     It  happened  that  the  landlady  of  this  particular  Tom 
Jones  was  among  the  audience,  and  the  good  woman  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  apparent  reality  of  the  scene,  and  by  the  pathos  of 
her  lodger,  that  loudly  and  shrilly  she  cried,  '  Never  heed,  lad ! 
Thee  has  gotten  a  real  good  sooper  waiting  at  home  :  thee  bring 
t'  wench  wi'  thee  ! '     The  effect  may  be  imagined.     There  is  a 
story  told  of  a  company  of  'tarn  stormers,'  who  once  upon  a  time 
were  playing  'Richard  III.'  in  a  stable-yard.     Towards  the  end  of 
the  play  the  wicked  king  rushed  in  as  usual,  shouting  '  A  horse  ! 
a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! '   An  impressionable  stable-boy 
immediately  ran  and  brought  a  horse  from  a  neighbouring  stall, 
and  dragged  him  kicking  and  backing  to  the  astonished    king. 

*  There's  a  horse  for  you,'  cried  the  boy,  while  his  majesty,  bewil- 
dered by  the  too  successful  result  of  his  frenzied  appeal,  shouted, 
'  Take  him  away — I  couldn't  get  on  him,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.'     The  audience  probably  thought  this  part  of  the  play 
and  mighty  fine  acting,  and  doubtless  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  174G  Garrick,  and  his  would-be  rival,  Quin,  were  playing 
together  at  Drury  Lane  in  Rowe's  play  of  '  The  Fair  Penitent.' 
Garrick  was  the  *  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario,'  a  libertine  who, 
says  Dr.  Johnson, '  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery 
which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.'  "When  Garrick  as  Lothario,  gave  Quin  as  Horatio  the 
challenge,  Quin,  instead  of  accepting  it  with  alacrity  and  boldness, 
very  slowly  drawled  out  the  reply,  '  I'll  meet  thee  there  ! '  He  was 
so  slow,  and  made  so  long  a  pause  before  he  spoke,  that  once,  it  is 
said,  an  inhabitant  of  the  gallery  called  out,  '  Why  don't  you  tell 
the  gentleman  whether  you  will  meet  him  or  not  ?  '  This  anec- 
dote illustrates  and  confirms  the  description  of  Quin  as  given  by 
Churchill.  The  satirist  sums  him  up  in  two  lines  : 

Heavy  and  phlegmatic  lie  trod  the  stage, 
Too  proud  for  Tenderness,  too  dull  for  llage. 
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King  George  II.  was  one  night  at  Drury  Lane  an  applauding 
spectator  of  Fielding's  farce  of  <  The  Intriguing  Chambermaid,' 
until  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  there  came  a  speech  in  which 
a  young  girl  says  to  her  elderly  suitor,  '  You  are  villainously  old ; 
you  are  sixty,  and  cannot  think  of  living  much  longer.'  When  the 
king,  who  was  then  nearly  seventy,  heard  this,  he  jumped  up 
angrily  and  exclaimed  '  What  damn  stuff  is  this ! ' 

It  has  happened  not  unfrequently  to  players  themselves 
to  be  so  possessed  by  the  passions  and  emotions  natural  to  their 
assumed  characters,  that  their  actions  have  led  to  startling  and 
sometimes  fatal  results  cither  to  themselves  or  to  their  fellow  per- 
formers. It  is  related  of  Goethe,  that  on  one  occasion  during  his 
managership  of  the  Weimar  Theatre,  at  a  rehearsal  of  'King 
John/  he  was  so  displeased  at  the  lack  of  fear  that  appeared  in  the 
face  of  Christiane  Neumann,  the  wonderful  girl  actress  who  was 
playing  the  part  of  Arthur,  that,  snatching  the  irons  from  Hubert's 
hand,  he  advanced  towards  her  with  so  fearful  and  threatening  a 
countenance,  that  the  girl  fainted  away,  quite  overcome  by  terror. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  was  Booth's  experience  when  he  first 
acted  the  ghost  to  Betterton's  Hamlet.  The  latter  actor  had  so 
wonderful  a  command  of  facial  expression  of  emotion  that  when  as 
Hamlet  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  father's  ghost,  he 
is  said  to  have  completely  lost  his  usual  ruddy  colour,  and  instantly 
to  have  turned  quite  white,  deeply  impressing  the  spectators  with 
the  reality  of  the  apparition.  When  Booth  first  acted  the  ghost, 
Betterton's  appearance  so  horrified  and  upset  him  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  speaking  his  part.  At  one  time,  during  Garrick's 
management  of  Drury  Lane,  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew'  was 
being  performed.  Petruchio  was  played  by  Woodward — 


and  the  Katherine  was  the  famous  Kitty  Clive.  In  the  fourth  act, 
where  the  shrew  and  her  tamer  are  at  supper,  Woodward,  in  one  of 
his  mad  fits,  stuck  a  fork  in  Mrs.  Olive's  finger,  and  in  pushing 
her  off  the  stage,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  in  earnest  as  to 
throw  her  down,  but  as  the  two  were  not  on  altogether  friendly 
terms,  these  little  accidents  were  probably  not  quite  so  accidental 
as  they  appeared  to  be. 

Actual  deaths  upon  the  stage,  or  attacks  of  illness  ending 
ultimately  in  death,  have  been  very  common.  A  long  catalogue  of 
actors  and  actresses  whose  careers  have  thus  tragically  terminated 
might  be  given,  but  a  few  of  the  more  notable  instances  may 
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suffice.  In  1757  Mrs.  Woffington,  as  Rosalind,  was  speaking  the 
epilogue  to  '  As  You  Like  It,'  but  after  uttering  the  words,  '  If  I 
were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
pleased  me,'  she  was  rendered  speechless  by  paralysis.  Moliere, 
while  acting  in  the  fourth  representation  of  his  own  '  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,'  became  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In 
1729  a  singular  accident  occurred  to  Michael  Baron,  a  famous 
tragedian,  who  was  known  as  the  French  Garrick.  While  acting 
in  the  '  Cid,'  he  pushed  aside  a  sword  which  lay  in  his  way  on  the 
boards,  and  in  doing  so  hurt  his  toe.  The  wound  was  neglected 
and  mortified,  and  in  a  short  time  the  actor  was  dead.  This  Baron 
was  wonderfully  vain  of  his  abilities  ;  lie  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  world  might  see  once  in  a  century  a  '  Caesar,'  but  that  it 
required  a  thousand  years  to  produce  a  '  Baron  ! '  Woodward,  the 
comic  actor  already  mentioned,  died  in  1777  from  injuries  he 
received  in  jumping  upon  a  table  on  the  stage.  Edmund  Kean, 
as  is  well  known,  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  while  acting 
Othello  at  Covent  Garden.  John  Palmer,  the  actor  who  first  filled 
the  part  of  Joseph  Surface,  was  playing  in  '  The  Stranger '  at 
Liverpool,  on  August  2,  1798,  and  after  speaking  the  words  in  the 
fourth  act,  '  Oh,  God  !  God  !  there  is  another  and  a  better  world,' 
he  dropped  dead  at  the  feet  of  a  brother  actor.  Mr.  Buckstone 
was  witness  to  a  tragic  scene  one  night  in  1859  at  a  theatre  in 
Mobile,  in  the  Irnited  States.  '  Our  theatre,'  he  wrote,  '  was  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  affair  last  night,  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
actors,  a  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  acting  with  us  in  "  My  Old  Woman  " 
the  part  of  Cardinal  Girouette.  After  the  first  act,  a  Miss  Ham- 
blin,  who  was  performing  Victor  the  page,  in  the  same  piece,  went 
into  the  dressing-room  and  stabbed  the  young  man.  Of  course  we 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  the  audience.'  Singularly  enough,  the 
murderess  escaped  conviction  on  the  ground  that  her  victim  might 
have  died  from  disease  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  suffered,  if  he 
had  not  been  stabbed ! 

Sometimes,  through  ill-considered  actions  or  gestures  on  the 
part  of  the  actors,  or  by  reason  of  bungling  stage  management, 
very  absurd  '  unrehearsed  effects '  have  been  obtained.  The  ill- 
fated  tragedian,  G.  V.  Brooke,  was  once  playing  lago,  and  as  part 
of  his  costume  was  wearing  a  breastplate  of  white  buckskin,  heavily 
pipe-clayed.  As  he  uttered  the  words  *  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon 

my  heart  and  say '  he  smote  his  breast  with  his  hand,  and 

immediately  became  almost  invisible  in  a  cloud  of  pipe-clay,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  the  audience.     Dr.  Johnson's  *  Irene  '  was 
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produced  at  Drury  Lane  by  Garrick  on  February  6,  1749,  under 
the  title  of  <  Mahomet  and  Irene.'  <  The  play  went  off  tolerably,' 
says  Dr.  Adams,  in  the  account  he  gave  Boswell  of  the  event, 
'till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  heroine 
of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled  on  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak 
two  lines  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  audience  cried 
out  '  Murder  !  Murder  ! '  She  several  times  attempted  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive  ! ' 
This  strangling  scene,  it  may  be  noted,  was  suggested  by  Garrick, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  author's  judgment.  Some  of  Macready's 
early  experiences  were  amusing.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  country 
theatre,  (  Monk '  Lewis's  play  of  '  The  Castle  Spectre '  was  to  be 
given.  When  the  evening  came,  the  actor  cast  for  the  part  of 
Angelo  was  missing.  The  courageous  manager  of  the  house, 
although  he  did  not  know  the  words,  offered  to  take  the  part,  if 
only  he  could  have  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  situation  to  be  depicted. 
Macready  accordingly  told  him  that  Angelo  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned,  but  '  comes  out  from  his  dungeon  weary  and  ema- 
ciated.' This  was  enough  for  the  too  ardent  manager.  He  went 
on  to  the  stage  and  astonished  the  audience  by  delivering  the 
following  exordium  :  '  Alas !  worn  with  travel,  faint  with  long 
confinement,  cruelly  imprisoned  for  sixteen  long  years,  and  during 
that  long  and  bitter  period  having  tasted  no  food  ! ' — an  announce- 
ment that  naturally  evoked  roars  of  laughter.  At  another  time, 
when  Macready  was  playing  Virginius  at  a  miserably  equipped 
theatre  at  Kendal,  there  were  only  two  '  supers '  provided  to  bear 
the  dead  body  of  Dentatus  off  the  stage.  So  instead  of  carrying 
it  off  with  due  solemnity,  they  set  the  supposed  corpse  upon  its 
feet,  and  each  supporting  an  arm,  marched  it  off  erect  with  eyes 
closed  in  slow  time  amidst  the  loud  laughter  of  the  spectators. 
An  absurd  ending  was  given  to  '  Don  Giovanni '  at  a  San  Fran- 
cisco theatre  a  few  years  ago.  At  rehearsal  in  the  morning,  the 
Don  had  been  absent,  and  the  final  scene  in  which  he  was  to  be 
carried  off  by  two  devils  was  rehearsed  by  the  representative  of 
Leporello  with  the  two  '  supers  '  who  were  to  play  the  diabolical 
parts.  When  the  evening  came,  and  the  opera  approached  its 
conclusion,  the  two  obtuse  devils  seized  upon  Leporello  and  bore 
him  off,  struggling  and  protesting,  to  their  own  tropical  father- 
land, taking  his  struggles  and  protests  to  be  only  his  very  realistic 
acting.  Meanwhile  the  poor  Don  stood  bewildered  and  helpless 
upon  the  stage  until  a  compassionate  prompter  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
appeared,  and  led  him  ignominiously  away. 


MADEMOISELLE, 

A     STOIIY     IX     TWO      rAicr>. 
BY   MKS.   OLTl'IIAVr. 

PART    If. 
CHAPTER  V. 

CLAIRE  DE  CASTEL-SOMBRE  reached  her  room  in  a  condition  of  miud 
in  which,  though  this  was  quite  unusual,  she  forgot  altogether 
that  she  was  Mademoiselle  and  became  herself,  a  woman  of  strong 
feelings,  great  personal  pride,  and  a  temperament  impassioned 
and  imperious  rather  than  subdued  and  calm.  It  was  subdued 
under  the  burden  of  all  those  necessities  which  made  her  natural 
impetuosity  almost  a  crime,  so  out  of  place  was  it,  and  out  of 
keeping  with  every  circumstance  around  her;  but  such  subjugation, 
being  artificial,  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  an  emotion  or  an  impulse 
too  strong  for  manufactured  bonds,  and  at  this  moment  the  natural 
flood  had  swelled  beyond  all  restraint.  Her  usual  paleness  was 
flushed  with  angry  colour.  Her  eyes  shone,  her  whole  figure 
thrilled  with  an  excitement  which  was  beyond  all  restraint.  A 
curious  consequence,  one  would  suppose,  of  a  proposal  of  marriage 
made  by  a  young  man  considered  eligible  in  every  way  in  circles 
much  more  exacting  than  Mrs.  Leicester  VTargrave's  daughters  or 
sister,  much  less  her  governess.  But  Claire  was  roused  by  emo- 
tions which  would  not  have  influenced  these  young  ladies.  ]t  was 
not  that  there  was  anything  in  the  English  language  which  pre- 
vented her  full  understanding  of  what  was  said  to  her,  or  in  the 
habits  of  Englishmen  ;  but  perhaps  something  of  French  breeding, 
and  something  of  the  involuntary  depression  and  susceptibility 
which  are  fostered  by  such  a  position  as  hers,  turned  her  from  the 
natural  interpretation  of  such  an  overture  to  a  strained  and  false 
one.  She  thought  that  she  had  been  insulted  by  a  light  proposal 
which  meant  nothing,  which  was  not  intended  to  mean  anything, 
which  was  a  sort  of  jibe  and  no  more  ;  and  every  sentiment  in 
her  mind,  as  well  as  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  veins,  seemed  to 
rise  up  again.  *  You  might  marry  me ; '  it  meant  contempt,  or 
suggestive  of  an  impossible  escape  from  the  subdued  state  which, 
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in  the  first  place,  it  was  insulting  for  any  man  to  remark  upon. 
A  woman  who  does  her  duty  in  the  position  which  her  circum- 
stances compel  her  to  accept,  whose  pride  lies  in  accepting  those 
circumstances   as   not  alone  the  only  possible,  but  as  the  most 
natural  and  dignified,  is  not  a  woman  to  be  insulted,  she  said  to 
herself,   passionately  stamping  her   foot  upon  the  floor   in   her 
paroxysm  of  wounded  pride  and  feeling.     In  her  usual  condition 
Mademoiselle  would  have  been  bitterly  ashamed  of  that  stamp 
upon  the  floor.     She  was  even  now,  in  the  fumes  of  her  passion, 
and  blushed  for  herself,  clenching  her  hands,  which  was  a  noiseless 
operation,  to  stay  in  herself  any  possible  repetition  of  that  belise. 
All  good  feeling,  all  honour,  all  justice  even,  forbade  that  a  woman 
should  be  jeered  at  for  circumstances  she  could  not  help,  circum- 
stances which  her  strength  lay  in   making  the  best  of,  in  taking 
the  sting  out  of  by  a  dignified  acceptance  of  them,  in  which  there 
should  be  neither  question  nor  assumption  of  injury,  nor  the  pose 
of  a  person  wronged.     Above  all  things  that  pose  of  wrong  was 
abhorrent  to  Claire.     It  went  against  her  pride  to  acknowledge 
that  she  was  in  an  inferior  position,  a  dependent,  and  in  the  cold 
shade.     Her  pride  had   been   to  ignore   all  that,  to  define  her 
place  as   clearly  as  possible,   and  make  it   fully  comprehensible 
that  it  was  the  place  which  she  chose  and  that  pleased  her  best. 
To  remark  upon  it  at  all,  as  Mr.  Charles  "Wargrave  had  done,  even 
though  in  a  way  that  was  intended  to  be  flattering,  was  very  bad 
taste,  to  say  the  least ;  but  to  end  these  remarks  by  such  a  sugges- 
tion, by  an  offensive  jest,  was  an  insult  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  blood  boiled  in  her  veins.    She  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
to  wear  out  as  far  as  she  could  the  exasperation  that  possessed 
her,  not   stamping  her  foot  any  more,  which  was  a  humiliating 
confession  of  weakness,  but  pacing  up  and  down  because  she  was 
incapable  of  keeping  quiet.     A  woman  who  had  always  avoided 
any  folly  of  so-called  sensitiveness,  who  had  accepted  everything 
with  a  smiling  face,  never  murmured,  never  taken  offence,  con- 
sented to  be  Mademoiselle,  and  to  dignify  the  title  by  the  perfect 
philosophy  of  her  self- adaptation  to  it— and  after  all  these  years, 
after  all  these   heroisms,  after  her  proud   self-denials  and  self- 
subjugation,  to  be  thus  insulted  !  a  sneer  flung  full  in  her  face, 
a  dart  of  contempt  to  her  heart !     Mademoiselle  felt  as  if  that 
sneer  had  struck  her  like  a  blow.     Her  face  burned  with  the 
smart  of  it ;  she  had  the  sensation  of  the  physical  shock  as  well  as 
of  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain  which  is  its  result, 
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And  there  was  this  special  smart  in  it,  that  she  had  been 
beginning  to  find  in  Charles  Wargrave  a  friendly  figure,  a  sym- 
pathetic look.  He  had  not  been  so  often  in  the  schoolroom,  so 
often  at  the  luncheon-table,  without  exchanging  now  and  then  a 
word  with  herself  which  had  made  her  feel  that  he  was  more  akin 
to  her  than  his  relations  were,  more  able  to  understand.  The 
people  under  whose  roof  she  had  lived  for  a  year  had  not  the 
faintest  beginning  of  understanding,  nor  were  they  likely  to  have 
it  should  she  remain  there  for  five  years  more,  which  was  very 
likely  if  she  continued  to  *  give  satisfaction.'  But  he  had  looked 
at  her  now  and  then  as  if  he  recognised  that  she  was  an  individual, 
and  not  merely  Mademoiselle.  He  had  asked  her  opinion  on  one 
or  two  subjects  on  which  he  and  she  were  in  accord  against  the 
other  stolid  couple  whose  point  of  view  was  so  different.  Made- 
moiselle had  not  been  able  to  deny  to  herself — nay,  had  done  so 
with  serious  pleasure — that  she  liked  to  see  M.  le  Cousin,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  people  whose  entrance  was  agreeable  to  her. 
The  fact  that  he  was  young  made  no  impression  upon  this  well- 
trained  stoic.  She  herself  was  old,  she  was  on  the  level  of  men 
ten  years  her  senior,  according  to  a  well-understood  chronology 
current  in  society.  There  might  not  be,  perhaps,  much  actual 
difference  between  them  in  point  of  years,  but,  according  to  this 
system,  she  was  at  least  ten  years  in  advance  of  her  male  contem- 
poraries. It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  know  the  reason  why,  but  it 
is  perfectly  understood  by  everybody.  She  was  '  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother,'  and  she  had  no  feeling  that  it  was  otherwise.  She 
regarded  him  as  so  completely  out  of  her  sphere,  in  character  and 
in  age,  as  well  as  in  circumstances,  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
the  imagination  of  Claire  that  he  and  she  should  meet  anywhere 
save  as  they  sometimes  did,  on  the  ground  of  a  mutual  opinion, 
a  common  taste.  But  this  was  enough  to  make  her  feel  that  it 
was  an  outrage  greater  and  more  painful  than  usual,  that  scorn 
or  insult  should  come  from  him. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  while  Claire  had  as  yet  scarcely 
regained  any  of  her  usual  composure.  'Please,  Mademoiselle, 
mother  wants  to  know  if  you're  coming  down  for  tea  ?  ' 

She  paused  a  moment  to  master  herself,  and  then  opened  the 
door.  '  Not  this  afternoon,  Edith.  As  you  are  going  out  with 
your  mother  I  am  going  to  begin  my  mending,  do  you  see  ? ' 
There  were  some  garments  laid  out  upon  the  bed  that  supported 
her  plea.  The  little  girl  cast  a  glance  upon  the  high  colour,  so 
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unusual  in  her  governess's  cheeks,  and  ran  off,  with  a  vague  sense 
of  something  which  she  did  not  understand. 

*  She's  not  coming;  she's  going  to  mend  her  things;  and,  oh  ! 
mamma,  she's  got  such  a  red  face,  like  she  does  when  she's  furious 
with  us  ! ' , 

*  To  hear  these  little  monkeys,'  said  Mrs.  \Vargrave,  '  you  would 
think  Mademoiselle  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend.     But  she  hasn't, 
Charlie  ;  don't  take  up  a  false  impression.     She  is  really  one  of 
the  best-tempered  women  I  ever  knew.' 

If  anyone  had  looked  at  Charles  "YVargrave  at  that  moment  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  he  had  '  a  red  face'  too  ;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  presently  went  away. 

That  evening,  sitting  alone  in  the  schoolroom,  having  so  exer- 
cised the  power  over  herself  which  she  had  acquired  by  the  practice 
of  many  years  as  to  banish  the  unusual  colour  from  her  face,  to 
subdue  the  over-beating  of  the  heart  and  pulses,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  ch,'  dren,  when  they  returned  from 
their  drive,  the  same  calm  countenance  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  Mademoiselle  received  a  letter  which  made  her  glad 
that  she  was  alone,  with  nobody  to  spy  the  changes  of  her  face. 
It  was  very  short,  and,  though  she  had  never  seen  his  handwriting 
before,  she  knew  that  it  was  from  Charles  Wargrave  before  she  had 
taken  it  from  the  attendant  housemaid's  tray.  It  was  as  follows : 

*  I  feel  that  I  have  offended  you,  though  I  scarcely  know  why. 
I  spoke  hastily,  without  considering  the  form  of  words  I  used.     If 
you  had  been  an  Englishwoman  you  would  perhaps  have  thought 
less  of  that :  but  as  you  are  you  arc  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  me.     My  hasty  proposal  was  not  hasty  in  meaning,  and  it  was 
made  in  all  reverence  and  respect,  though  I  fear  you  did  not  think 
so.     Forgive  what  has  seemed  to  you  careless  in  the  expression, 
but  believe  in  the  love  that  made  it.     Say  I  was  rude,  and  punish 
me  as  you  please,  but  reply;  and  oh !  if  you  can,  accept 

'  Yours  ever  and  only, 

<C.  \V.' 

Mademoiselle  read  this  letter  over  three  times,  almost  without 
breathing,  and  then  she  laid  it  down  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
grew,  not  red,  but  pale.  Her  lips  dropped  apart  with  a  long-drawn 
breath  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  her  being ; 
the  blood  seemed  to  ebb  away  from  her  heart ;  she  grew  white 
like  marble,  and  almost  as  chill,  with  a  nervous  shiver.  She  was 
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terrified,  panic-stricken,  dismayed.  If  all  the  anger  had  gone 
out  of  her  it  had  been  replaced  by  something  else  more  trying 
still.  Astonishment  in  the  first  place,  dismay,  a  panic  which 
impelled  her  to  rise  and  flee.  But  this  it  was  impossible  to  do 
out  of  this  well-regulated  house,  where  all  went  on  with  such  un- 
failing routine,  and  there  were  no  breaches  either  of  decorum  or 
of  hours.  To  have  gone  out  after  dinner,  unless  for  an  understood 
engagement,  would  have  scandalised  every  inmate,  as  well  as 
Mademoiselle  herself,  who  also  had  far  too  much  good  sense  to 
allow  for  a  moment,  even  to  herself,  that  it  was  possible  to  run 
away.  No  ;  she  had,  as  is  usual,  something  much  worse  to  do — 
to  remain  ;  to  meet  the  man  who,  she  thought,  had  insulted  her, 
who,  instead  of  insulting  her,  had  done  her  the  greatest  honour  in 
his  power,  who  had  attracted  her  sympathy  and  liking,  and  now 
had  made  himself  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  mankind  in 
her  eyes — to  meet  him  without  betraying  by  a  sign  that  any- 
thing had  ever  passed  between  them  more  than  good-night  or 
good-morrow,  to  discourage  and  dismiss  him  summarily  at  once, 
yet  to  be  always  ready  to  receive  him  when  he  deigned  to  con- 
verse with  her,  as  though  never  a  word  had  been  said  between 
them  which  all  the  world  need  not  hear.  Mademoiselle's  first 
impulse  was  absolute  dismay  ;  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation 
struck  her  above  everything  else.  Everything  about  it  was  em- 
barrassing. She  would  have  to  answer  his  letter,  yet  she  must 
put  her  answer  in  the  post  herself,  keeping  it  away  from  all  prying 
eyes :  for  why  should  she  write  to  Charles  Wargrave,  the  cousin  of 
the  house  ?  Supposing  that  the  housemaid  saw  it,  that  Edith  or 
Dorothy  saw  it  ?  Though  she  was  utterly  blameless,  how  could 
that  be  proved — how  could  she  keep  their  untutored  minds  from 
drawing  their  own  conclusions  ?  She  had  nothing  whatever  to 
blush  for,  and  yet  she  blushed  instinctively,  involuntarily,  at  the 
idea  of  being  found  out  in  a  correspondence  with  Charles  Wargrave. 
How  much  more,  she  said  to  herself  with  fright,  had  she  accepted 
his  offer  (wild  thought  which  sent  all  her  pulses  beating  !)  And 
then  she  must  meet  him  absolutely  unmoved ;  not  only  without 
a  look  or  word,  but  without  the  suspicion  of  a  breath  that  could 
have  any  meaning.  The  air  must  not  move  a  fold  of  her  dress  or 
lock  on  her  forehead,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  she  trembled. 
These  were  difficulties  of  which  he  would  never  think — how  should 
he  ? — of  which  nobody  would  think  who  was  not  in  her  position. 
And  though  nothing  else  came  of  it,  this  must  come  of  it. 
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Nothing  else !  What  else  ?  She  paused,  with  a  shock  of  abrupt 
cessation  in  her  thoughts,  as  one  does  who  suddenly  stops  running. 
What  else  ?  Nothing  else  except  this — that  she  could  never  be 
at  her  ease,  but  must  always  seem  to  be  at  her  ease,  in  Charles 
Wargrave's  presence,  again. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  answer  his 
letter  ;  that  was  a  thing  that  could  not  be  delayed,  that  must  be 
accomplished  at  once.  And  yet  it  took  a  long  time  even  to  begin 
it.  Mademoiselle  arranged  the  paper  upon  her  desk  a  dozen  times 
before  she  was  satisfied.  She  did  more  than  this.  She  shut  up 
the  schoolroom  writing-table,  where  all  her  usual  writing  was 
done,  and  fetched  from  her  bedroom  a  little  old  desk,  a  relic  of 
girlish  days,  once  pretty  in  its  inlaid  work  and  velvet  lining,  now 
sadly  shabby  in  faded  finery.  She  did  not  even  say  to  herself 
what  freak  of  fancy  it  was  which  made  her  produce  this  old  toy, 
this  treasury  of  girlish  souvenirs,  for  the  serious  purpose  she  had 
in  hand.  It  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  there  was  no  ink 
in  the  minute  ink-bottle,  no  pens  in  the  tray,  nothing  she  wanted. 
She  had  to  bring  the  paper  from  the  writing-table,  and  all  the 
other  accessories.  Even  after  she  had  surmounted  these  obstacles 
there  was  still  a  considerable  delay.  She  wrote  a  letter  in  French, 
and  then  one  in  English,  and  tore  them  both  into  small  pieces, 
and  it  was  not  till  almost  midnight,  after  all  the  other  members  of 
Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave's  family  were  in  bed,  that  Mademoiselle 
succeeded  in  producing  the  following,  which,  though  it  did  not 
please  her,  she  sent,  as  being  the  best  she  could  do : 

'  I  am  very  thankful,  sir,  that  it  is  not  as  I  at  first  supposed: 
and  indeed  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  never  to  have 
believed  that  an  English  gentleman  would  insult  a  woman  in  my 
position.  I  thank  you  that  you  have  not  done  so ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, complimented  and  indeed  flattered  me  to  a  very  high  degree. 

« In  return  I  send  you  a  very  direct  answer,  as  you  have  a  right. 
There  can  be  no  question,  sir,  of  my  accepting  a  gift  far  too 
great,  which  I  had  never  anticipated,  to  which  my  thoughts  were 
never  directed  at  all.  It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  in  return 
for  your  goodness  if  I  should  take  what  you  offer  as  carelessly  as  if 
it  were  a  cup  of  tea  you  were  offering  me.  Oh,  no  !  no  !  I  respect 
you  too  much  to  do  so.  A  moment's  thought  will  also  show  you 
how  very  unsuitable  in  every  way  it  would  be.  You  are  young, 
vou  are  rich,  you  have  all  the  world  can  give.  I  am  old— a 
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middle-aged  woman.  I  have  nothing  at  all  but  the  beau  no 'in 
you  were  so  good  as  to  recognise.  It  does  not  mean  even  what  it 
would  mean  in  England,  it  means  nothing;  in  my  own  country, 
being  poor,  I  would  not  even  carry  it.  My  mother  calls  herself  in 
Paris  only  Madame  Castel.  And,  chief  of  all,  I  am  more  old  than 
you,  middle-aged  ;  it  is  therefore  a  thing  beyond  the  possibility 
of  even  taking  into  consideration  at  all. 

'Adieu,  monsieur,  je  vous  remerciede  tout  mon  coeur ;  vous  ne 
m'avez  pas  insultee,  vous  m'avez  flattee  ;  je  repondsavec  une  vive 
reconnaissance.  Que  le  bon  Dieu  vous  donne  tous  ce  que  vous 
pouvez  desirer  hors  la  pauvre  et  obscure  creature  qui  s'appellera 
toujours 

'  Yotre  obligee, 

'  CLAIRE  DE  CASTEL-SOMBRE.' 

She  wrote  this  in  great  haste  at  last,  and  without  even  trusting 
herself  to  read  it  over,  fastened  it  hastily  into  its  envelope.  She  was 
so  frightened  lest  anybody  should  see  it — lest  it  should  fall  under 
the  eyes  of  any  youthful  observer,  whether  pupil  or  attendant — that 
she  put  it  by  her  bedside  unaddressed  until  the  morning,  when  she 
concealed  it  in  her  pocket  until,  in  the  course  of  the  morning's  walk, 
she  could  put  it  into  the  nearest  post-office.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
sense  of  wishing  to  conceal  which  made  the  children's  chatter  so 
significant  to  her.  '  Oh,  Mademoiselle,'  said  Edith,  '  why  didn't 
you  send  your  letters  out  for  the  early  post  with  mother's  ?  ' 
'  And  why  didn't  you  give  it  me  to  carry  ? '  cried  Dorothy ;  '  you 
know 'I'm  always  the  postman.'  'Mother  would  say  it  was  to 
somebody,  and  you  didn't  want  us  to  see  the  address,'  said  the 
one  little  importunate.  'And  you  needn't  have  been  so  careful, 
Mademoiselle,'  said  the  other,  '  for  I  would  never  have  told  who  it 
was.'  '  There  is  no  question  of  telling,'  said  Mademoiselle  very 
gravely,  to  stop  further  discussion ;  but  as  she  turned  away  from 
the  post-office  another  dreadful  and  unforeseen  accident  happened. 
Charles  "Wargrave  came  up  to  the  group.  She  felt  her  heart  leap 
from  where  it  was,  very  low  down  in  her  being,  up,  up  to  her 
throat.  The  children  seized  upon  their  cousin  as  usual,  while  she 
walked  along  by  their  side  with  downcast  head.  They  told  him 
all  the  story,  how  Mademoiselle  had  been  posting  a  letter  and 
would  not  let  anyone  see  the  address.  '  And  I  always  put  the 
letters  in  the  post,'  said  Dorothy,  aggrieved.  Mademoiselle  kept 
her  eyes  down,  and  would  not  meet  the  look  which  she  divined. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  difficult  position  than  that  in 
which  Mademoiselle  now  found  herself.  She  had  just  put  into 
the  post-box  a  letter  to  the  man  who  came  up  at  the  moment, 
almost  before  it  had  disappeared,  and  before  she  had  returned  his 
bow,  and  evaded  the  hand  held  out  to  her  in  greet  in  cr.  The 
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children  had  informed  him  of  this  almost  clandestine  letter,  which 
the  governess  would  intrust  to  nobody,  which  she  had  posted  with 
her  own  hands.  He  gave  her  a  rapid  look  of  inquiry,  which  she 
saw  without  making  any  response  to  it.  She  could  even  see, 
somehow,  without  looking,  the  flush  that  rose  to  his  face  on  this  in- 
timation. He  knew  as  well  as  she  knew  that  the  letter  was  to 
himself,  and,  perhaps,  perceived  for  the  first  time,  in  a  sudden 
flash  of  unconsciously  communicated  feeling,  how  it  was  that  she 
had  posted  it  herself,  and  the  reluctance  she  must  feel  to  allow 
the  fact  of  her  communications  with  him  to  be  known.  The  flush 
on  his  face  was  partly  pain  at  this  discovery,  and  partly  suspense 
on  his  own  part,  and  the  tantalising  consciousness  that,  though 
she  was  so  near  him,  and  a  word — even  a  look — might  enlighten 
him,  neither  word  nor  look  was  to  be  had  from  her.  She  had 
completely  relapsed  into  Mademoiselle — the  careful  guardian  of 
the  children,  a  member  of  a  distinct  species,  an  official  person- 
age, not  Claire  de  Cast  el-Sombre,  nor  any  mere  individual.  She 
was  at  her  post  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to  whom  the  concerns  of 
his  personal  life  must  all  be  thrown  into  the  background.  There 
was  no  place  in  the  world  where  she  would  not  rather  have  been 
than  walking  along  the  road  towards  Kensington  Gardens  by 
Charles  Wargrave's  side,  though  with  the  potent  interposition  of 
Edith  and  Dorothy  between.  But,  though  he  felt  this,  he  went 
on,  with  a  curious  fascination,  prolonging  the  strange  thrill  of 
sensation  in  himself,  and  glad  to  prolong  it  in  her,  to  keep  up  in 
her  the  excitement  and  whirl  of  feeling  which  he  knew  must  exist 
in  the  strange,  concealed  circumstances  which  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  bound  the  two  together.  To  think  that  they  should  be 


a  sickening  sensation  of  failure,  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
this ;  but  vet  that  moment  could  never,  whatever  happened,  pass 
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from  the  memories  of  either  for  all  their  lives  to  come.     He  liked 
to  prolong  it,  though  he  was  aware  it  must  give  her  pain,  though 
it  made  himself  giddy  and  dazed  in  the  confusion  and  suspense. 
There  was  a  cruel  kind  of  pleasure  in  it — a  pleasure  that  stung, 
and  smarted,  and  thrilled  every  nerve.     They  walked  thus,  with 
the  children  chattering,  along  the  side  of  Kensington  Gardens 
towards  Hyde  Park,  all  the  freshness  of  morning  in  the  air,  the 
sounds  softened  by  summer  and  that  well-being  and  enjoyment 
of  existence  which  warmth  and  sunshine  bring.     When  at  last  he 
left  them,  he  would  not  let  Mademoiselle  off  that  touch  of  the 
hands  which  she  had  the  excuse  of  French  habit  for  eluding,  but 
he  the  settled  form  of  English  use  and  wont  to  justify  his  insist- 
ence upon.     It  was  another  caprice  of  the  excitement  in  his  mind 
to  insist  upon  shaking  hands :  but  the  hurried,  reluctant  touch 
taught  him  nothing,  except  that  which  he  did  not  desire  to  learn. 
Mademoiselle  reached  home  much  exhausted  by  her  walk,  and 
retired  to  her  room,  complaining  of  headache,  which  was  very  un- 
usual ;  but  not  before  the  whole  history  of  the  morning  had  been 
reported  to  Mrs.  Wargrave — the  mysterious  letter  put  in  the  post, 
the  meeting  with  Uncle  Charlie,  and  all  the  rest.     Happily,  no 
member  of  the  Wargrave  family  required  any  reason,  save  his  de- 
votion to  themselves,  for  Charles  Wargrave's  appearance.     '  He  is 
so  devoted  to  the  children ;  it  is  quite  beautiful  in  a  young  man  ! ' 
their  mother  said.     But  she  felt  at  the  same  time  that  Made- 
moiselle's behaviour  required  looking  into.     A  mysterious  letter 
transferred  from  her  pocket  to  the  post-office,  though  Dolly  was 
always  the  postman,  and  loved  to  be  so  employed — as  if  she  did 
not  want  the  address  to  be  seen !  and  then  the  mysterious  head- 
ache, so  unusual  in  Mademoiselle,  who,  in  delightful  contrast  to 
other  governesses,  never  had  headaches,  never  was  ill,  but  always 
ready  for  her  duties.     Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  was  divided  be- 
tween the  fear  of  any  change  which  might  deprive  her  of  so  ad- 
mirable a  governess,  and  that  interest  which  every  woman  feels  in 
the  possibility  of  a  romance  going  on  under  her  eyes,  and  of  which 
she  has  a  chance  of  being  the  confidante.  She  graciously  consented 
that  Mademoiselle  should  not  come  downstairs  to  luncheon,  but 
paid  her  a  visit  afterwards  in  her  room,  with  every  intention  of 
finding  out  what  was  the  matter.    She  found  Mademoiselle  in  her 
dressing-gown — that  famous  white  dressing-gown — retired  into  her 
own  chamber,  but  with  nothing  the  matter,  she  protested;  no  need  for 
the  doctor — only  a  headache,  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world. 
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'  But  not  common  with  you,  Mademoiselle,'  Mrs.  Wargrave 
said,  drawing  a  chair  near,  and  putting  her  hand  on  the  governess's 
wrist  to  feel  if  she  were  feverish  ;  for,  of  course,  she  knew,  or 
thought  she  knew,  something  of  nursing,  as  became  a  woman  of 
her  time. 

'  No,  it  is  not  usual  with  me  j  I  am  glad,  for  it  is  not  pleasant,' 
said  Mademoiselle. 

'  I  am  very  glad,  too,  I  assure  you  ;  for  a  person  in  the  house 
with  a  continual  headache  is  the  most  horrid  thing !  It  is  always 
such  a  pleasure  to  find  you  ready  for  everything — always  well.' 

Mademoiselle  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  She  was  not  without 
sympathy  for  the  employers  of  governesses  who  had  perpetual 
headaches ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  exhilarating  to 
be  complimented  on  your  health  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
another — though  quite  reasonable,  as  she  was  ready  to  allow. 

'  That  is  what  makes  me  think,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave, '  that  you 
must  have  something  on  your  mind.' 

This  assault  was  so  entirely  unexpected  that  Mademoiselle  not 
only  flushed  to  her  very  hair,  but  started  from  her  half-reclining 
attitude  in  her  chair. 

4  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  '  I  thought  as  much  !  I  don't  call 
myself  clever,  but  it  isn't  easy  to  deceive  me  in  that  sort  of  a  way, 
Mademoiselle.  I  have  noticed  for  a  long  time  that  you  were  not 
looking  like  yourself.  Something  has  happened.  The  children 
— they  are  such  quick  observers,  you  know,  and  they  tell  me 
everything,  poor  things  ! — said  something  about  a  letter.  You 
know,  I  am  sure,  that  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs,  but 
sometimes  it  does  one  good  to  confide  in  a  friend — and  I  have 
always  wished  my  governesses  to  consider  me  as  a  friend — es- 
pecially you,  who  give  so  little  trouble.  I  thought  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  speak.' 

Mademoiselle,  during  this  speech,  had  time  to  recover  herself. 
She  said  only,  however,  with  the  most  polite  and  easy  way  of 
evasion,  '  I  know  that  you  are  always  very  kind.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  I  always  mean  to  be,'  her  patroness  said,  and 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  patient,  expectant— de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  a  sentimental  confession,  and  yet  rather 
alarmed  lest  this  might  lead  to  an  intimation  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  for  a  new  governess.  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave 
meant  no  harm  to  anybody,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  an  amiable 
woman  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  that  would  have  truly 
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delighted  her,  real  pleasure  without  any  penalty,  would  have  been 
the  confession  from  Mademoiselle  of  an  unhappy  love. 

And  now  there  suddenly  occurred  an  idea,  half  mischievous, 
half  humorous,  to  Claire,  who,  in  her  own  personality,  had  once 
been  espieyle,  and  was  not  now  superior  to  a  certain  pleasure  in 
exposing  the  pretences  of  life.  She  scarcely  understood  how  it 
was  that,  having  finally  and  very  seriously  rejected  the  curious 
proposal  which  certainly,  for  a  day  or  two,  had  done  her  the  good 
service  of  quickening  the  monotony  of  life,  she  should  have  the 
sudden  impulse  of  taking  advice  about  it,  and  asking  Mrs.  War- 
grave,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  what  she  ought  to  do.  Caprices 
of  this  kind  seize  the  most  serious  in  a  moment  without  any  pre- 
vious intention,  and  the  thought  that  to  get  a  little  amusement 
out  of  Charles  Wargrave's  proposal  was  permissible,  seeing  how 
much  embarrassment  and  annoyance  she  was  sure  to  get  out  of  it, 
came  to  her  mind  with  a  flash  of  amused  impulse ;  she  said,  *  I 
did  not  think  I  had  betrayed  myself;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  for  a 
day  or  two  that  I  have  had  anything  on  my  mind.' 

4  Then  there  is  something  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave  delighted, 
clasping  her  hands.  *I  was  sure  of  it;  I  am  a  dreadful  person, 
Mademoiselle  ;  there  is  no  deceiving  me.' 

1  So  it  would  appear,'  said  Claire,  with  a  gleam  of  humour 
which  was  a  little  compensation,  she  felt,  for  her  trouble.  And 
she  added,  casting  down  her  eyes,  '  I  have  had  a — very  unex- 
pected— proposal  of  marriage.' 

*I  knew  it ! '  Mrs.  Wargrave  said.  She  added,  more  warmly 
than  she  felt,  'And  I  hope  it  is  a  good  one — and  makes  you 
happy.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear.' 

It  was  not  that  she  had  never  called  Mademoiselle  '  my  dear ' 
before,  for  this  is  a  word  which  glides  very  easily  to  some  women's 
lips :  but  once  more  it  made  Claire  smile. 

'  It  makes  me  neither  happy  nor  unhappy,'  she  said,  '  though 
it  is  a  very  good  one  ;  for  it  is  not  a  possible  thing ;  except  the 
trouble  of  vexing  some  one,  it  can  do  nothing  to  me.' 

*  You  can't   accept   it  ? '     Mrs.  Wargrave  felt  a  momentary 
relief,  and  then  a  stronger  sentiment  seized  her.     She  could  not 
bear  to  have  sport  spoiled  in  the  matrimonial  way.     '  But  why  ?  ' 
she  said.     '  Why  ?     Do  tell  me  all  about  it.     If  it  is  a  good  offer, 
and  there  is  nothing  against  the  man,  why  shouldn't  you  accept 
it,  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  I  have  many  reasons,  Madame ;  but  the  first  is,  that  I  do  not 
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care  for  him  at  all.  You  do  not  accept  an  offer  which  you  have 
never  expected,  never  thought  of  as  possible.' 

'  Oh,  if  that  is  all ! '  said  Mrs.  Wargrave.  <  Good  heavens  ! 
nobody  ever  would  be  married  if  that  was  to  be  the  rule.  Why, 
I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  Mr.  Wargrave 
proposed  to  me  !  That's  nothing— nothing  !  If  it  is  a  good 
match •' 

'It  is  much  too  good  a  match.  The  gentleman  is  not  only 
much,  much  richer  than  I— that  is  nothing,  for  I  am  poor— but 
he  is  better  in  the  world  in  every  way.  His  family  would  con- 
sider it  a  mesalliance:  and  it  would  be  so  completely  to  my 
interest •' 

'But,  good  heavens!'  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave  again,  Svhat 
does  that  matter  ?  Let  his  family  complain— that's  their  affair. 
You  surely  would  never  throw  up  a  good  match  for  that?  Is 
there  anything  against  the  man  ?  ' 

'  Nothing !  '  said  Mademoiselle  with  some  earnestness. 

'  Then,  what  does  it  matter  about  his  family  ?  I  suppose  he's 
old  enough  to  judge  for  himself?  And  he  could  make  nice 
settlements,  and  all  that  ?' 

'Very  likely — I  do  not  know.  He  is  rich,  I  am  aware  of 
that.' 

'  You  surprise  me  very  much,'  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave.  'I  have 
always  heard  that  the  French  cared  nothing  for  sentiment,  that  it 
was  always  reason  and  the  dot,  and  all  that,  that  was  considered. 
Yet,  here  you  are,  talking  like  a  silly  girl.  Mademoiselle,  if  you 
will  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  not  let  any  romantic  nonsense 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  advancement.  Dear  me !  you  don't  dis- 
approve of  married  life,  I  suppose  ?  You  don't  want  to  set  up  as 
superior  to  your  neighbours  ?  And,  only  think  what  your  position 
is — Mr.  Wargrave  and  I  are  very  much  satisfied  with  you,  and  I 
had  hoped  you  would  stay  with  us  as  long  as  Edie  and  Dolly  re- 
quire a  governess  ;  but  you  must  reflect  that  you  won't  be  any 
younger  when  that  time  comes.  We  are  all  growing  older,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  ladies  will  think  you  are  not  lively 
enough  to  take  the  charge  of  young  children  ;  they  will  think  you 
are  not  active  enough  to  go  out  for  their  walks.  Many  people 
have  a  prejudice  against  old  governesses.  I  want  to  put  it  quite 
clearly  before  you,  Mademoiselle.  Think  what  it  is  to  go  on 
slaving  when  you  are  an  old  woman.  And  you  will  never  be  able 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  you  comfortable  if  you  should  live  to  be 
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past  work ;  and  what  will  you  do  ?  Whereas,  here  is,  apparently, 
an  excellent  chance,  a  certain  provision  for  you,  and  a  far  more 
comfortable  life  than  any  governess  could  ever  expect.  Goodness  ! 
what  do  you  look  for  ?  You  must  accept  it ;  you  must  not  throw 
such  a  chance  away.  I  can't  hear  of  it ;  and  anyone  that  had 
your  real  interests  at  heart  would  say  the  same.' 

Mrs.  Wargrave  spoke  like  a  woman  inspired.  She  reddened 
a  little  in  her  earnestnes?,  she  used  little  gestures  of  natural  elo- 
quence. All  selfish  thoughts  of  retaining  so  good  a  governess  for 
Edith  and  Dorothy  had  gone  out  of  her  mind.  She  could  not 
endure  that  such  a  piece  of  folly  should  bo  perpetrated  under  her 
eyes. 

f  All  that  I  know  very  well,'  said  Mademoiselle.  'I  have  gone 
over  it  too  often  not  to  know.' 

'  And  yet ! '  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave,  with  a  sort  of  exasperation. 
'Come,  come,'  she  added  with  a  laugh,  'you  are  only  playing 
with  my  curiosity.  Of  course  you  can't  possibly  mean  to  do  such  a 
silly  thing  as  refuse.  Poor  man  !  when  everything  is  in  his  favour 
and  nothing  against  him  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  can't 
have  it !  Your  friends  must  interpose.' 

'  But  his  friends  will  be  most  indignant — they  will  be  in  a  state 
of  fury — they  will  say  I  am  an  adventuress,  a  schemer,  a  design- 
ing woman — everything  that  can  be  said.' 

'  Let  them  say ! '  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave  in  her  enthusiasm ; 
'  what  have  you  to  do  with  that  ?  Of  course  they'll  say  it.  Men's 
friends  always  do:  but  what  is  it  to  you  what  they  say?  that's  their 
concern,  not  yours.  I  suppose  he  is  old  enough  to  judge  for  him- 
self.' 

'  That  is  the  last  and  greatest  objection  of  all,'  said  Mademoiselle. 
1  He  is  quite  old  enough  to  judge  for  himself:  but  he  is  younger 
than  I  am.  If  all  the  rest  could  be  put  right,  there  is  still  that.' 
'  Oh ! '  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  making  a  pause.  '  Well,  that  is  a 
pity,'  she  added  slowly.  '  I  don't  much  fancy  these  marriages 
myself.  But,'  she  said,  pausing  again,  '  it  can't  be  denied  that 
they  turn  out  very  well.  I  have  known  three  or  four,  and  they've 
all  turned  out  well.  And,  besides,  that's  the  man's  own  affair.  If 
he  is  pleased,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  object.  Is  it  much?  ' 
she  asked  with  a  little  hesitation. 

'  I  am  sure  as  much  as — two  or  three  years,'  said  Mademoiselle 
firmly. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  was  so  indignant  that  she  sprang  from  the  chair 
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and  all  but  stamped  her  foot.  '  Two  or  three  years  ! '  she  cried. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  laugh  in  my  face,  Mademoiselle  ?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  say  a  dozen  at  least,  I  supposed  it  must  be  some 
boy  of  twenty.  Two  or  three  years  ! ' 

'  No,  not  twenty,  nor  thirty,  but  still  younger  than  I  am.' 

'  This  is  quite  absurd,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave  sharply ;  <  a  year  or 
two  makes  no  difference,  and  you  must  let  me  say  that  it  will  be 
not  only  foolish  but  wicked,  criminal  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
slip.  How  can  you  think  of  doing  it,  you  who  have  a  mother, 
and  nothing  but  your  own  work  to  look  to  ?  How  do  you  know 
how  long  you  may  be  able  to  work  ?  how  can  you  tell  what  may 
come  upon  you  if  you  slight  a  distinct  interposition  of  Providence 
like  this  ?  I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  thinking  of.  Do  I  know 
the  gentleman  ?  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ?  I  hope,  when  you  have 
thought  it  over,  you  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  send  such  a  man 
away.' 

*  Xo,  he  is  not  a  Frenchman.  He  is  English,'  said  Mademoi- 
selle, eluding  the  other  question.  '  And  do  you  think  I  could 
bear  it  that  his  family  should  call  me  all  the  names  and  turn  against 
him?' 

'  His  family ! '  repeated  Mrs.  Wargrave  with  fine  scorn. 
1  What  have  his  family  to  do  with  it  ?  It  will  be  the  most  dreadful 
folly  in  the  world  to  give  up  your  own  happiness  for  anything  his 
family  can  say.' 

She  had  no  patience  with  Mademoiselle.  She  preached  quite 
a  clever  little  sermon  upon  the  necessity  and  duty  of  thinking  of 
herself,  and  of  the  ingratitude  not  only  to  Providence,  which  had 
afforded  this  chance,  and  to  the  man  who  had  given  it,  but  even 
to  the  people  under  whose  roof  she  was,  and  who  had  her  best 
interests  at  heart,  should  she  neglect  such  a  means  of  securing 
her  own  comfort  and  independence.  Mrs.  Wargrave  ended  by 
feeling  herself  aggrieved.  Mademoiselle's  culpable  sentimentality, 
her  rejection  of  the  best  of  advice,  her  obstinacy  and  wrong- 
headedness  would,  she  felt  sure,  recoil  upon  herself— but  in  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Wargrave  could  not  conceal  that  she  was  wounded, 
deeply  wounded,  by  seeing  her  advice  so  slighted — '  Though  it  is 
yourself  who  will  be  the  chief  sufferer,  Mademoiselle,'  she  said, 
•with  almost  vindictive  vehemence.  And  it  was  in  this  mood  that 
she  left  the  room,  leaving,  so  to  speak,  a  prophecy  of  doom  behind 
her.  Mademoiselle,  she  said,  would  repent  but  once,  and  that 
would  be  all  her  life. 
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Mademoiselle  tried  to  laugh  when  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  gone, 
but  the  effort  was  too  much,  and  she  astonished  herself  very  much 
by  suddenly  bursting  into  tears  instead.     What  for,  she  could  not 
tell.     It  was,   she   supposed,  a  case  of  overstrained    nerves  and 
bodily  exhaustion,  for  she  felt  herself  curiously  worn  out.     But 
afterwards  she  grew  more  calm,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  not 
to  go  over  Mrs.  Wargrave's  arguments,  and  to  find  in  them  many 
things  which  she  could  not  gainsay.     The  smile  that  came  over 
her  face   at  the   thought   of   her   own  little   mystification,  the 
snare  which  had  been  laid  without  intention,  and  into  which  her 
adviser  had  fallen  so  easily,  was  very  transient ;  for,  indeed,  the 
oracle  which  she  had  so  lightly  evoked  had  spoken  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.     Claire  asked  herself  whether,  on  the  whole, 
this  matter-of-fact  and  worldly  woman  was  not  right.     Poor,  soli- 
tary and,  if  not  old,  yet  within  sight  of  the  possibility  of  growing 
into  what  was  old  age  for  a  woman  in  her  position,  had  she  any 
right  to  reject  the  chance  of  comfort  and  advancement  thus  held 
out  to  her  ?     Had  she  any  right  to  do  it  ?     She  asked  herself  this 
question  so  much  more  at  her  ease  that  she  had  already  rejected  it, 
and  Charles  Wargrave  must  already  have  accepted  her  decision, 
so  that  she  said  to  herself  it  was  only  an  hypothetical  case  she  was 
considering.     The  question  was,  under  such  circumstances,  a  mere 
speculation.     What  should  a  woman  do  ?     Poverty  before  her  on 
one  side  and  wealth   on  the  other — obscurity,  helplessness,  the 
absence  of  all  power  to  succour  or  aid,  and  possibly  want  at  the 
end — while  with  a  word  she  could  have  all  that  a  woman  could 
desire,  every  possibility  of  helpfulness,  comfort  for  her   family, 
freedom  for   herself,  the   freedom   from  all  cares  and   personal 
bondage.     And  it  was  not  as  if  there  was  anything  wrong  involved. 
Mademoiselle  knew  herself  not  only  to  be  a  woman  who  would  do 
her  duty,  but  one  who  would  have  no  thought  beyond  it  or  struggle 
against  it.     If  she  married  a  man  she  would  be  a  good  wife  to 
him,  one  in  whom  his  soul  might  trust.     Was  it  necessary  to  reject 
the  overture  which  would  bring  so  much,  because  she  had  not  that 
one    ethereal  thing — the    sentiment  above   duty,   the  uncertain 
errant  principle  called  Love,  to  justify  the  transaction  ?     She  asked 
herself  the  question,  with  all  the  French  part  of  her  nature  and 
breeding  urging  her  towards  the  common-sense  view.     Marriage 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  loving.     It  meant  the  dis- 
charge of  many  duties  which  she  could  undertake  and  faithfully 
do.     It  meant  a  definite  office  in  life  which  she  knew  she  could 
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fulfil.  It  meant  fellowship,  companionship,  the  care  of  joint 
interests,  the  best  advice,  support,  and  backing  up  that  one  human 
being  could  give  another.  She  felt,  though  she  would  not  have 
said  it,  that  all  this  she  could  give,  far  better,  perhaps,  than  a  girl 
could,  who  would  be  able  to  fancy  herself  in  love.  Ah !  but 

then The  other  side  of  her  character  turned  round  and  cut 

her  short  in  her  thinking,  but  with  an  abruptness  that  hurt  her. 
She  gave  an  almost  sobbing  sigh  of  regret  and  something  like 
pain. 

Then  another  part  of  Mrs.  Wargrave's  argument  came  to  her 
mind.  Let  his  family  say  what  they  pleased,  that  was  their 
concern.  After  all  there,  too,  was  the  teaching  of  common  sense. 
Mademoiselle  had  felt  as  if  it  would  be  something  like  treachery 
to  live  in  the  Wargraves'  house  and  allow  their  relation  to  make 
such  overtures  to  her.  Why  ?  The  Wargraves  were  kind  enough, 
good  enough,  but  not  more  to  her  than  she  to  them.  They  gave 
her  the  food  and  shelter  and  wages  they  had  engaged  to  give,  and 
she  gave  to  them  a  full  equivalent.  They  never  considered  her 
but  as  their  children's  governess.  On  what  rule  should  she  con- 
sider them  as  something  more  than  her  employers,  as  people  to 
whom  she  owed  a  higher  observance  beyond  and  above  her  duty  ? 
Gratitude  ? — there  was  no  reason  for  gratitude.  There  is  a  curious 
prejudice  in  favour  of  being  grateful  to  the  people  under  whose 
roof  you  live,  however  light  may  be  the  bond,  however  little  the 
bargain  may  be  to  your  advantage.  Mademoiselle  knew  that  the 
day  she  ceased  to  be  useful  to  the  Wargraves  they  would  tell  her 
so,  and  arrange  that  she  should  leave  them,  not  unkindly  but  cer- 
tainly, on  the  common  law  which  exists  between  employers  and 
employed.  And  why  should  she  abandon  any  hope  of  improving 
her  condition  through  a  visionary  sentiment  of  treachery  to  them  ? 

Ah !  she  said  to  herself  again,  but  then What  was  it  that 

stopped  her  thoughts  in  both  these  cases  ?  In  neither  was  there 
anything  wrong — no  law  of  man,  none  even  of  Grod  would  be 

broken.     She  would  wrong  no  one.     And  yet •     She  ended  her 

long  course  of  thinking  with  a  sigh.  An  invisible  barrier  stood 
before  her  which  she  regretted,  which  was  unreal,  which  was,  per- 
haps, merely  fantastic — a  folly,  not  a  thing  to  interfere  with  any 
sensible  career.  But  there  it  stood. 

What  a  good  thing  that  the  case  was  merely  hypothetical, 
everything  being  in  reality  quite  fixed  and  decided,  to  be  reopened 


no  more  s 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  night  late  there  came  a  note  by  the  last  post — that  post 
which  sometimes   adds   horrors  to  the   night   in   London,  with 
missives  which  interfere  hopelessly  with  the  quiet  of  the  hour.     In 
it  Charles  Wargrave  thanked  her  that  she  did  not  accept  his  heart 
carelessly,  as  if  it  were  a  cup  of  tea.     He  thanked  her  for  her 
decided  answer,  but   he  thought  she  would  at  least  understand 
him  when  he  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  could  not  stop 
there.     Next  time  it  would  not  at  least  be  a  question  which  she 
}\ad  not  anticipated,  and  he  would  still  hope  that  her  prayer  for 
his  welfare  might  be  accomplished  without  the  condition  she  put 
upon  it — with  which  there  could  be  no  welfare  for  him  at  all.     It 
cannot  be  said  that,  though  her  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  it,  this 
letter  was  a  great  surprise  to  Claire.     Notwithstanding  her  con- 
viction that  it  was  an  hypothetical  case  which  she  was  putting  to 
herself,  she  felt  now  that  she  had  not  indeed  really  imagined  or 
believed  that  Charles  Wargrave,  a  man  who  had  got  his  own  will 
all  his  life,  was  now  to  be  thwarted  in  so  important  a  matter  with- 
out resistance  or  protest.     She  felt  at  once  that  this  was  what  was 
to  be  expected.     The  letter,  however,  piqued  her  a  little — annoyed 
her  a  little.     It  would  have  been  reasonable  that  he  should  have 
met  her  arguments  one  way  or  other.     It  would  have  been  civil  to 
have  protested,  and  declared  that  she  was  not  old,  though  she 
pleased  to  call  herself  so.     Though  Mademoiselle  was  herself  so 
full  of  common-sense  on  this  subject,  as  on  most  others,  she  had  a 
feeling  that  it  was  a  failure  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  Charles 
Wargrave  not  to  have  said  something  about  it.     When  she  dis- 
covered this  sentiment  in  her  own  spirit  she  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  it,  but  still   it  was  there.      And  the  note  in  general  said  so 
little  that  it  piqued  and  interested  her.     It  was  skilfully  done ; 
but  Mademoiselle  did  not  see  this,  neither,  perhaps,  did  the  writer. 
Perhaps  Mademoiselle  was  momentarily  vexed,  too,  that  there  was 
no  need  to  answer  it.     If  there  is  one  weakness  which  is  common 
to  human  nature  it  is  the  pleasure  which  people  take  in  explaining 
themselves,  especially  on  emotional  subjects,  so  as  to  leave  their 
correspondents  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  real  meaning.     Claire  had 
written  very  hurriedly  the  first  time,  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
sweep  such  a  troublesome  episode  out  of  her  life.     She  felt  now 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  fill  out  and  strengthen  all  these  argu- 
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ments,  and  especially  to  bring  out  that  point  of  age  of  which  he 
had  taken  no  notice.  He  might,  perhaps,  from  what  she  had  her- 
self said,  think  her  forty  or  more,  seeing  that  he  did  not  object  to 
her  statement  about  her  age  ;  and  she  would  have  liked,  while 
reiterating  that,  to  have  made  it  quite  clear  what  her  age  was — not, 
after  all,  so  much  as  he  might  think.  But  her  good  sense  was 
sufficiently  effective  still  to  make  her  feel  that  no  answer  was 
needed  to  his  letter.  She  put  it  away  in  the  little  faded  desk, 
which,  perhaps,  was  doing  it  too  much  honour.  There  the  matter 
would  end,  notwithstanding  what  he  said.  He  should  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  any  opportunity  of  speech ;  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  listen  to  him  in  his  cousin's  house — nothing,  though  she  had  felt 
all  the  force  of  Mrs.  Wargrave's  arguments  about  the  family.  In 
short,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  respect  to  the  question,  in  this, 
its  second  phase,  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre  did  not  carry  with  her  all 
the  prudence  and  experience  of  Mademoiselle,  but  was  sometimes 
in  her  thoughts  more  like  a  petulant  girl  than  was  at  all  consistent 
with  her  character  of  a  philosopher  or  a  mature  woman  of  the  world. 
And  then  there  occurred  what  can  only  be  called  a  pause  in  life. 
Everything,  of  course,  went  on  quite  as  usual ;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  there  was  silence  in  heaven  and  earth.  Life  came  to 
a  pause,  like  that  pause  in  music  which  gives  so  much  expectancy 
to  what  precedes  it,  so  much  emphasis  and  effect  to  what  follows.  It 
is  easy  to  notice  the  advantage  of  a  pause  in  music,  but  not  so  much 
in  life,  where  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  an  interval,  whether  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  is,  while  it  lasts,  exceedingly  tedious,  involving  many 
stings  of  disappointment  and  blank  moments  of  suspense.  Claire 
would  not  have  allowed  even  to  herself  that  she  wanted  the  sensa- 
tion, the  new  condition  of  affairs  to  go  on,  which  had  suddenly 
brought  a  shock  of  interest  and  novelty  into  her  monotonous  exist- 
ence. But,  all  the  same,  she  suffered  when  it  stopped.  The  monotony 
to  which  she  had  so  well  schooled  herself  seemed  more  monotonous 
than  ever.  A  restless  desire  that  something  should  happen  dawned 
within  her  ;  not  so  much  that  another  incident  in  this  history 
should  happen,  as  that  something  should  happen — an  earthquake, 
a  great  fire,  even  a  thunderstorm  if  nothing  more.  P>ut  this  desire 
was  in  vain,  for  nothing  happened.  There  was  a  time  of  very 
brilliant  yet  mild  weather,  not  even  too  hot,  threatening  nothing, 
and  all  went  on  in  its  usual  routine.  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  came 
occasionally  to  luncheon,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but 
Mademoiselle  had  always  the  best  of  reasons  for  withdrawing 
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immediately  that  the  meal  was  over-^lessons  that  required  instant 
attention,  or  letters  that  had  to  be  sent  off  by  the  afternoon  post. 
Sometimes  she  caught  a  look  from  him  which  reproached  her,  or 
questioned  her,  or  merely  assured  her,  as  a  look  can  do,  that  he 
saw  through  her  artifices,  yet  was  not  moved  by  them.  She  felt 
the  strain  upon  her  nerves  of  these  meetings,  which  were  not 
meetings  at  all,  and  in  which  no  word  was  exchanged  on  any 
private  subject ;  but  when  he  was  absent,  and  did  not  appear  for 
about  a  fortnight,  strangely  enough  Claire  felt  this  still  more. 
She  said  to  herself,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  at  last  convinced  and 
saw  the  futility  of  the  pursuit ;  but  though  the  sinile  ran  into  a 
laugh,  there  was  no  sense  of  absolute  pleasure  in  her  mind.  When 
an  exciting  story  stops,  even  when  it  is  only  a  story  in  a  book,  and 
there  are  no  more  accidents  and  adventures  to  anticipate,  it  leaves 
a  dulness  behind.  And  Claire  felt  a  dulness.  The  story  of  Charles 
Wargrave  stopped.  She  did  not  want  it  to  go  on — oh!  far  from 
that,  she  said  quickly,  with  a  hot  blush ;  but  it  left  a  dulness  ;  as 
much  as  that  a  woman  might  allow. 

The  season  was  just  about  coming  to  an  end,  and  Mrs.  Leicester 
Wargrave's  engagements  were  many  in  the  rush  of  the  final 
gaieties.  She  had  gone  out  one  afternoon,  taking  the  little  girls 
with  her,  to  a  garden-party,  a  thing  which  did  not  happen  often,  but 
when  it  did  come  was  a  holiday  to  Mademoiselle.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  July,  still  and  warm,  and  Claire  went  out  with  her 
work  to  the  garden,  to  a  shady  corner  in  which  she  could  be  quiet 
and  undisturbed.  She  had  no  fear  of  any  interruption  :  a  visitor 
for  herself  was  the  rarest  possible  occurrence  (for  people  naturally 
do  not  like  the  governess's  visitors  about,  who  might  be  mistaken 
for  visitors  of  the  house),  and  none  of  Mrs.  Wargrave's  visitors 
were  likely  to  penetrate  to  the  garden,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
being  absent.  Claire  had  brought  out  her  mending,  which  was  her 
chief  work  in  her  brief  moments  of  solitude.  It  was  in  a  trim  little 
covered  basket,  not  to  offend  anybody's  eye ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  did  more  thinking  than  sewing.  The  happiness  of  think- 
ing is  when  you  think  about  nothing  in  particular,  thinking  with- 
out an  object :  and  the  sense  of  unusual  leisure  and  quiet,  and  the 
soft  influences  of  the  air  outdoors — which  she  could  enjoy  without 
any  anxiety  as  to  Edith  exposing  herself  to  the  sun,  or  Dorothy 
running  too  fast — had  filled  Claire's  mind  with  this  soft  atmo- 
sphere of  musing  without  definite  thoughts.  Stray  fancies  went 
flitting  through  her  mind  like  the  little  white  clouds  upon  the  sky. 
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She  was  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre  through  and  through,  she  was 
not  Mademoiselle  at  all.  She  had  forgotten  to  remember  about 
Oharles  Wargrave,  and  the  story  which  had  come  to  a  pause. 

For  once  in  a  way  to  have  got  rid  of  all  that,  and  then  to  lift 
your  eyes  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  gravel,  and  to  see 
him,  walking  out  quietly  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees ! 
Her  heart  gave  a  leap  as  if  it  had  somehow  got  loose,  but  she  rose 
to  meet  him  with  a  countenance  which  was  no  longer  that  of 
Claire  de  Castel-Sombre,  but  the  well-trained  face  of  Mademoiselle. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  she  said,  '  Mrs.  Wargrave  and  the  children  are 
gone  out.  There  is  a  garden-party  at  the  MerewethersV 

*  I  know,'  he  said,  *  and  hoped  to  find  you  alone.' 

'  They  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  too,'  said  Mademoiselle. 

*  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  go  ;  I  have  been  watching  for  this 
-•opportunity  so  long  !     I  suppose  you  don't  think  what  it  is,  to  see 
you  across  the  table,  and  never  have  a  chance  of  a  word  ?  ' 

*  Monsieur  Wargrave,'  said  Mademoiselle,  '  might  avoid  that 
by  coming — to  dinner,  for  example,  when  I  am  not  there.' 

'  It  is  malice  that  makes  you  say  so,'  he  replied.  She  had 
•changed  into  French  and  he  followed  her  lead,  *  You  know  the 
purpose  for  which  I  come.  No,  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  my  small 
opportunity,  my  holiday  from  observation,  by  not  speaking  of  what 
is  nearest  my  heart.' 

<  Monsieur  does  not  care,  then,  for  spoiling  mine  ? ' 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  *  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre,  you  think 
you  can  silence  me  with  that.     So  you  can.     If  it  is,  indeed,  to 
take  anything  from  you,  to  spoil  your  quiet,  of  course  there  cannot 
be  any  question  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  go  away.' 

Thus  it  would  have  been  easy  to  finish  the  conversation.  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  rude — and  to  be  rude  was  very  abhor- 
rent to  all  Mademoiselle's  notions — still,  on  such  an  important 
issue,  and  to  secure  that  he  should  go  away !  But  Mademoiselle 
evidently  would  rather  suffer  than  be  so  impolite,  for  she 
answered  not  a  word. 

'  I  must  take  advantage  when  I  can,'  he  said,  '  or  otherwise 
liow  am  I  to  make  myself  known  to  you — how  prepare  the  way  ? 
I  will  talk  on  any  subject  you  please.  I  have  not  come  here  to 
worry  you,  to  press  myself  upon  you  like  an  ice  or  a  cup  of  tea. 
How  I  thank  you  for  that  simile  !  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  me, 
•when  you  take  me,  as  if  I  were  a  cup  of  tea.' 

Mademoiselle  once  more  was  silent.  If  she  had  combatted 
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the  assumption  of  that  ivhen,  it  might  have  reopened  the  whole- 
discussion,  she  said  to  herself. 

*  There  are  certain  mistakes  about  myself  I  should  like  to- 
correct,'  he  said.     '  You   seem  to  have  thought  I  was  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  and  I  am  thirty-four.     It  is  not  of  much  importance, 
but  I  should  like  you  to  know  it.     I  wonder  Mrs.  Wargrave,  who- 
knows  everybody's  age,  did  not  inform  you  of  that.' 

*  She  does  not  care  about  the  ages  of  men,'  said  Mademoiselle- 
with   an    effort.     Like   many  other   people,   when    there  was  a 
desperate  occasion  for  keeping  up  the  conversation,  she  plunged 
into  sarcasm  as  the  easiest  way.     '  To  keep  women  from  going- 
wrong  about  their  age  is  what  she  wishes.   You  know  we  are  some- 
times accused  of  taking  off  a  year  or  two.' 

*  Unless  when  you  add  a  year  or  two,'  he  said.     She  had  ven- 
tured on  a  glance  upward  at  him  over  her  work,  and  he  caught  the 
glance,  being  on  the  watch,  and  made  a  point  on  his  own  side  by 
that  which  replied  to  it.     *  I  suppose  both  have  their  uses,'  he 
added,  *  to  attract  or  to  repel.' 

*  If  you  think,'  said  Mademoiselle  hastily,  *  that  all  women 

think  of  is  either  to  attract  or  repel !  But  even  were  it  so,  it 

is  but  a  small  number  of  women  who  are  within  that  circle.     In 
youth  it  may  be  the  object  of  too  many  thoughts,  but  when  a 
woman  is  in  the  midst  of  life,  do  her  thoughts  dwell  on  such  arts 
more  than  a  man's  ?     No,  Mr.  Wargrave,  it  is  not  just  to  say  so.' 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Cast  el-Sombre,'  he  said  with  great  gravity, 
pronouncing  every  syllable,  till  she  smiled  at  the  formality  in 
spite  of  herself,  '  I  am  not  superior  to  such  arts,  if  I  knew  how 
to  use  them.  And,  man  or  woman,  I  think  the  desire  to  please  is 
of  itself  a  great  charm.' 

*  It  must  be  kept  within  bounds,'  she  said  vaguely,  scarcely- 
knowing  what  it  was  she  said. 

*  There  would  be  no  bounds  in  mine  if  I  had  the  luck  to  suc- 
ceed,'   he    said,  '  or  even  the  hope  of   succeeding.'      Then    he 
stopped  himself  with  a  little  abruptness,  and  there  was  a  silence 
during  which  the  birds  came  in  singing,  and  the  leaves  rustling 
in  a  curious  little  interlude  which  Mademoiselle  never  forgot.    At 
last  he  said  :  'The  opportunity  of  speaking  with  you  alone  goes  to 
my  head.     And  I  run  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  I  know,  of  pressing 
prematurely.     I  wish  you  would  tell  me — anything  you  would 
like  me  to  do.' 

1  Yes,'  she  said,  suddenly  putting  down  her  work  and  looking- 
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up  at  him.  She  saw  against  the  trees,  for  a  moment,  his  head  bent 
forward,  his  look  of  profound  pleasure,  the  expectation  in  his  face. 
*  If  you  wish  to  please  me,'  she  said,  « you  will  go  away.' 

It  was  cruel,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  cruel ;  an  insult  flung  full 
in  his  face  when  he  looked  for  it  so  little.  He  sprang  suddenly  to 
his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  His  countenance  changed. 
Mademoiselle  bent  her  head  again,  not  to  see  what  she  had  done. 

'  Mademoiselle  ! '  he  cried,  with  a  pang  in  his  voice,  then  com- 
posing himself.  <  If  that  is  really  what  you  wish— if  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  to  relieve  you  of  my  presence ' 

'  Forgive  me ! '  said  Mademoiselle,  very  low.  She  added 
more  distinctly  :  <  Monsieur  Wargrave  will  see  that  here,  in  the 
home  of  his  family,  who  would  resent  it  so  much,  is  the  last  place 
in  the  world ' 

*  Confound  my   family  ! '   he  cried,  then  begged  her  pardon 
hastily ;  *  they  are  not  my  family — a  cousin,  to  whom  I  am  no 
more  responsible  than  to  his  gardener.' 

'But  I  am  responsible,'  she  said.  'She  is  my — mistress. 
Ah  !  whatever  glosses  we  put  upon  it,  that  is  the  case.  I  will  not 
be  dishonourable  to  listen  to  what  would  enrage  her  and  shock 
her,  here.' 

*  Then  I  may  speak — elsewhere  ?  '  he  said  eagerly. 

*  There  is  no  elsewhere ;  we  are  here.     It  is  the  only  place 
where  we  meet.     Monsieur  Wargrave  must  not  take  advantage  of 
what  I  say.  There  is  but  one  good  thing  and  true  that  can  be  done.' 

'  And  that  is  to  leave  you  ?  '  he  said  despondently.  '  Made- 
moiselle, it  is  yours  to  command  and  mine  to  obey — but  it  is 
cruel.  Surely  at  the  most,  with  all  your  delicacies  and  precautions, 
you  cannot  think  a  man's  honest  love,  and  wish  to  commend  him- 
self to  her,  is  any  shame  to  a  woman  ?  ' 

'  Not  if  she  were  a  queen ! '  Claire  could  not  have  said  other- 
wise had  she  died  for  it ;  but  she  did  die,  or  rather  put  herself  to 
death,  and  Mademoiselle  came  back  to  her  place.  '  But  there  are 
times  and  seasons,  and  there  are  places  in  which  what  was  hon- 
ourable becomes  profane.  If  Monsieur  Wargrave  will  put  himself 
in  my  place,  instead  of  thinking  of  his  own.' 

Mademoiselle  did  not  know  whether  she  was  most  elated  or 
depressed  by  her  victory.  When  he  had  left  the  garden  she 
hurried  indoors,  feeling  that  all  the  peacefulness  of  her  previous 
mood  was  gone.  The  afternoon  quiet  had  been  sweet  to  her,  but 
it  was  so  no  more,  and  all  that  had  made  her  position  endurable 
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seemed  to  have  gone  with  it.  Why  should  the  life,  which  she 
had  so  carefully  shaped  into  the  limitations  in  which  she  believed 
it  must  be  bound  for  ever,  be  thus  disturbed  ?  She  thought  with 
.almost  resentment  that  it  was  for  a  caprice,  for  a  little  additional 
pleasure  to  a  man  who  had  all  the  pleasures  of  life  at  his  com- 
mand, that  this  had  been  done,  and  that  he  had  thought  of 
himself,  and  not  of  her,  when  he  thus  took  in  hand  the  unsettling 
of  all  her  views,  the  disturbance  of  every  plan.  It  would  have 
been  little  had  he  been  satisfied  with  her  first  reply,  had  he  left 
her  to  herself  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  response  in  her  to 
his  proposition ;  but  to  continue  to  push  on,  in  spite  of  her 
prohibition  !  She  went  in  angry  in  her  annoyance  and  trouble, 
for  it  was  now  no  use  to  say  to  herself,  as  she  had  done  at  first, 
that  it  was  nothing,  a  passing  folly,  to-morrow  to  be  numbered 
among  the  follies  of  the  past.  Now  she  knew  very  well  that 
her  life  had  been  disturbed,  that  the  interruption  was  not  a 
nothing ;  that  the  calm  had  been  broken  up,  and  all  her  rules 
displaced.  And  all  this  by  no  doing  of  hers,  at  the  caprice  of  a 
young  man,  who  wanted  for  nothing,  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  was 
but  one  of  many  diversions  !  She  was  very  indignant  with  him 
as  she  gained  the  refuge  of  her  room ;  but  milder  thoughts 
came  in,  relentings,  a  curious  rueful  sense  of  the  interest  and 
variety  which  he  had  brought  into  her  monotonous  life.  She 
liad  been  contented  after  a  sort.  She  had  fully  adapted  herself  to 
her  fate,  and  learned  to  think  it  not  an  ill  fate,  better  than  so 
many.  But  now !  And  yet  there  had  been  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  disturbance  all  the  same. 

Mademoiselle  did  not  see  Mrs.  Wargrave  till  next  day,  when 
she  asked  to  speak  to  her,  and  to  that  lady's  great  astonishment 
put  forward  a  request  for  a  holiday — leave  to  go  to  Paris  to  see 
lier  mother,  who  was  ailing  and  wanted  her.  Mrs.  Wargrave 
grew  pale  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  '  A  holiday,  Mademoi- 
selle !  to  go  to  Paris  !  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  in- 
convenient time.  You  know  we  shall  be  going  to  the  country  in 
about  a  month,  and  how  do  you  suppose  I  can  take  the  charge  of 
the  children,  with  all  I  have  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  will  come  back  before  that  time,'  said  Mademoiselle. 

*  Then  it  is  now  directly  you  want  to  go  ?    But  that  is  worse 
and  worse,  for  I  have  numbers  of  engagements ;  and  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  girls  if  you  are  away  ?  ' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Mademoiselle,  '  but  my  mother * 
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'Your  mother  cannot  be  more  important  to  you  than  my 
children  are  to  me.  And  you  must  recollect  you  have  not  yet 
been  two  years  with  us,  Mademoiselle.  I  don't  expect  any 
governess  to  ask  for  a  holiday  till  after  the  second  year.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Mademoiselle  again ;  '  but  it  is  very 
important  for  me  to  go  away.  I — am  not  well :  I  must  go — I 
cannot  continue  now.  It  is  plus  forte  que  moi.' 

6  Mademoiselle  !  it  is  not  your  mother,  it  is  this  business 
about  your  marriage.' 

'  Not  my  marriage ;  I  shall  never  marry.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave.  '  I  am  sure  you 
want  to  have  him  all  the  time.  It  will  be  too  ridiculous  if  for  a  set 
of  foolish  romantic  scruples  you  go  and  throw  a  good  match  away/ 

Mademoiselle  made  no  reply.  She  stood  uneasily  moving 
from  one  foot  to  another,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands.  '  I 
must.  I  must  get  away,'  she  said  quietly,  almost  under  her 
breath.  (  It  must  come  to  an  end.  I  can  do  no  good  while  I  am 
kept  in  agitation.  Ah,  Mrs.  Wargrave,  let  me  go.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  be  frank  and  tell  me  who  he  is,'  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  '  I  wish  you  would  let  me  speak  to  him.  Ofoing 
away  is  the  very  last  thing  you  ought  to  do.  To  throw  away  a 
good  match  at  your  age,  and  with  your  prospects  !  I  told  you 
before  it  was  criminal,  Mademoiselle.' 

Mademoiselle  said  something  under  her  breath,  in  her  agita- 
tion, which  sounded  like  *  You  do  not  know,'  and  Mrs.  Wargrave 
grew  angry.  '  I  don't  know  ?  Who  knows,  then,  I  wonder  ? 
I  tell  you  that  for  you,  in  your  position,  with  your  mother  to 
think  of,  it  is  simple  wickedness.  If  the  man  were  an  ogre  I'd 
marry  him  if  I  were  in  your  position.  Goodness,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  his  family  ?  You  make  me  so  impatient  I  could  shake  you 
You  should  marry  him,  whoever  he  is,  if  he  can  give  you  a  good  home.' 

4  If  Madame  Wargrave  could  but  spare  me  for  a  month — for 
three  weeks ! ' 

*  I  am  sure  it's  not  for  your  own  good.     You  should  be  proud 
to  stay  and  marry  him,  for  your  own  good.     Mademoiselle!  I 
tell  you,  whoever  he  is,  if  he  were  an  ogre •' 

Mademoiselle  suddenly  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
patroness.  There  was  a  gleam  of  desperation  in  her  eyes.  '  You 
would  not  say  so  were  I  to  tell  you  his  name.' 

*  I  would  say  so,  whatever  is  his  name,  for  your  own  good. 
What  is  his  name  ?  ' 
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They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  both  of  them 
excited,  Mrs.  Wargrave  full  of  curiosity,  and  Claire  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  feeling  it  the  only  way  to 
clear  herself,  to  throw  off  the  shadow  of  double-dealing  which  she 
felt  upon  her ;  but  the  crisis  was  a  desperate  one,  and  calmed  her 
in  spite  of  herself.  She  took  her  hand  from  the  other's  arm.  *  It 
is  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave,'  she  said. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  received  the  shock  in  all  its  force,  being  wholly 
unprepared  for  it.  She  was  so  startled  that  her  sudden  movement 
shook  the  very  walls.  '  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  ?  '  she  repeated, 
with  a  voice  of  horror.  ( It  can't — it  can't  be  true  !  Is  it  true  ?  ' 

To  this  question  Mademoiselle  did  not  answer  a  word. 

*  Charles  Wargrave  ! '  repeated  the  lady,  with  a  mixture  of 
consternation  and  incredulity.  '  And  you're  not  ashamed  to  tell 
me  that  ?  '  she  cried.  '  You  can  stand  and  look  me  in  the  face  ? ' 

Claire  had  not  looked  her  in  the  face,  but  at  these  words  she 
raised  her  head  and  met  Mrs.  Wargrave's  angry  eyes.  She  was 
pale,  but  she  did  not  flinch.  Now  it  was  all  over,  she  knew. 
This  house,  which  might  have  been  more  or  less  hers  for  five  years, 
the  salary  which  had  helped  to  maintain  her  mother,  the  freedom 
from  care  for  so  long, — all  was  over  !  When  she  went  out  of  these 
doors  it  would  be  to  face  the  world  again,  to  find  another  means 
of  subsistence,  to  begin  anew. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  Mademoiselle 
saw  nothing  of  her  till  next  day,  when  in  the  morning,  before  the 
lessons  had  begun,  she  was  summoned  downstairs.  To  her  sur- 
prise she  found  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
awaiting  her  in  the  room  which  they  called  the  library.  He  was 
seated  at  the  writing-table  with  some  papers  before  him,  she 
standing  beside  him.  With  some  ceremony  a  chair  was  placed 
for  her,  and  she  was  asked  to  sit  down.  '  We  will  not  detain  you 
long,  Mademoiselle,'  Mr.  Wargrave  said,  clearing  his  throat,  and 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  too,  coughed  and  cleared  hers  before  she  began. 

4  Mademoiselle,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  thought  it  right  to 
consult  my  husband  about  what  you  said  last  night.  He  thinks  you 
must  have  made  a  mistake.  His  cousin  is  not  at  all  that  kind  of  man.' 

Claire's  countenance  lighted  up  with  sudden  indignation.  '  I 
have  made  no  mistake,'  she  said. 

'  Ladies  are  apt  to  think,  when  a  young  man  is  just  amusing 
himself,  that  he  means  something.  Anyhow,  of  course  we  can't 
pass  it  over.' 
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'  Pass  it  over  ! ' 

'  I  mean — that  we  think  your  going  to  Paris  a  very  good  plan  ; 
and  perhaps,  if  you  could  find  something  there  that  would  suit  you, 
it  would  be  better  for  you — to  be  within  reach  of  your  mother.' 

*  You  mean  that  I  am  not  wanted  here  again  ?  ' 

*  It  is  not  so  decided  as  thai.     I'm  sure  we're  both  very  sorry 
that  any  unpleasantness  should  have  arisen,  and  both  Mr.  War- 
grave  and  I  think  you  have  behaved  very  well,  Mademoiselle. 
You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with,  and  we'll  be  delighted 
to  answer  any  inquiries.     But,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  if  you  could 
find  something  in    Paris,  or  thereabouts — where  you   could   bo 
nearer  your  mother — I  do  think  you  would  find  it — a  relief  to 
your  mind.' 

*  You  are,  no  doubt,  right,  Mrs.  Wargrave,'  said  Mademoiselle, 
rising  from  her  chair. 

'  Yes,  I'm  sure  I'm  right :  and  Mr.  Wargrave  has  written  a 
cheque — for  the  difference,  you  know.  And  if  you  would  like 
Sarah  to  help  you  with  your  boxes — we  thought  you  might, 
perhaps,  like  to  go  by  the  night  train.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  is  needless  to  add  that  Claire  did  not  say  a  word  in  remon- 
strance or  objection.  She  was  startled  and  unprepared  for  such 
summary  measures.  And  yet  she  said  to  herself  that  she  had 
fully  expected  it,  and  was  not  surprised  that  her  employer  should 
take  energetic  measures  to  stop  such  a  mesalliance.  A  mis- 
alliance I  But  she  reflected  with  her  usual  philosophy  that  it 
would  be  so,  that  her  beau  nom  meant  nothing,  less  even  in  her 
own  country  than  here.  If  she  had  been  a  man  who  could  confer 
that  beau  nom  in  return  for  some  romantic  nobody's  money,  then 
perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  value  in  it ;  but  to  her,  a 
woman,  an  old  maid,  a  governess  !  She  was  far  too  proud  to  ask 
for  an  hour's  delay,  even  for  so  much  as  would  enable  her  to  travel 
by  day  instead  of  by  night ;  yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was 
with  a  very  strange  sensation  that  she  felt  herself  dismissed  from 
the  recognised  place  in  which  yesterday  she  had  expected  to 
remain  for  years,  and  facing  once  more  a  blank  world,  in  which 
she  knew  not  where  to  go,  or  what  her  next  standing-point  might 
fee.  It  is  true  that  she  was  in  no  way  destitute  or  without  a 
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refuge.  She  had  her  mother's  house  to  go  to,  the  little  shabby 
apartment  in  Paris,  where  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  tri- 
umphantly received,  seeing  that  her  return  meant  a  diminution 
of  its  slender  resources,  besides  the  inference  which  old  Aunt 
Clotilde  at  least  would  be  so  ready  to  draw,  that  Claire  had  left  her 
good  situation  in  disgrace.  This  suggestion  made  her  blood  boil,. 
and  it  was  one  which  was  inevitable.  But  still  there  was  nothing 
hopeless  or  even  terrible  in  her  position.  She  was  sufficiently 
well  known  in  the  circles  where  people  of  her  class  are  known  to- 
have  little  fear  of  finding  another  situation.  And  she  had  already 
known  so  many  new  beginnings  that  another  did  not  appal  her» 
No,  there  was  nothing  desperate,  nothing  tragical  in  her  circum- 
stances. A  little  additional  humiliation,  a  shock,  perhaps  a 
reproach,  but  no  more.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  It  put  a  stop  summarily  to  an  episode 
that  never  would  have  come  to  anything,  which  was  well ;  surely 
from  any  point  of  view  it  was  well.  When  she  found  herself  on 
the  Channel,  looking  somewhat  wistfully  at  the  clear  sky  overhead, 
full  of  the  softness  of  the  summer  stars,  and  at  the  dim  whiteness 
of  the  cliffs  she  was  leaving  behind,  it  is  possible  that  Claire  saw 
them  blurred  yet  amplified  through  the  medium  of  a  tear.  In 
front  of  her  the  other  coast  was  lost  in  the  distance  and  darkness 
of  night,  so  that  while  "what  was  past  was  still  clear,  what  was 
future  was  wholly  invisible,  which  was  a  perfect  symbol  of  life 
itself.  She  noted  the  similitude  with  that  love  of  imagery  which 
is  natural  to  a  soul  in  trouble,  with  forlorn  interest.  How  little 
she  had  expected  last  night  to  be  crossing  the  Channel  thus !  how 
suddenly  her  existence  had  changed ! 

But  these  are  vicissitudes  which  must  occur  in  the  life  of  a 
governess,  for  whom  more  than  for  most  human  creatures  there  is 
no  continuing  city ;  and  by  the  time  Mademoiselle  had  left  behind 
her  that  dark  and  mystic  interval  of  the  Channel,  with  all  its 
suggestions,  she  had  begun  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  a  rueful 
smile  at  the  transformation  scene  which  had  been  played  for  her 
(doubtful)  amusement  in  her  late  home  in  the  Square.  Mrs^ 
Wargrave's  indignation  at  her  fastidious  and  romantic  objection 
to  marry  a  man  who  could  make  a  provision  for  her  turned  in  a 
moment  into  swift  horror  and  alarm  lest  such  a  catastrophe  should 
occur,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  Mademoiselle  had  t  behaved 
very  well '  in  the  reluctance  which  half  an  hour  before  she  had 
denounced  as  folly !  Claire  had  known  how  it  would  be  from  the- 
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first,  and  it  was  an  amusing  exhibition  of  human  inconsistency. 
But  yet  she  was  not  so  much  amused  after  all.     Exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  perhaps,  fail  of  their  effect  when  they  are  too  closely 
connected  with  ourselves.     The  spectator  must  not  be  too  much 
involved  in  them  if  he  would  retain  his  power  to  smile. 

When  Charles  Wargrave  next  appeared  at  the  Square  he  was 
greeted  by  his  two  small  cousins  with  rapture.  They  had  great 
news  to  tell  him.  Mademoiselle  had  gone  away.  *  Oh,  Uncle 
Charles,  only  think  what  has  happened ! '  The  information  was 
so  unexpected  that  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  his  consternation 
was  evident.  *  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre ! '  he  said  in  tones 
of  dismay.  Mrs.  Wargrave  kept  her  countenance  very  well,  and 
maintained  a  close  watch  upon  him  under  her  eyelids,  without 
betraying  herself,  but  Leicester  Wargrave,  who  was  at  home,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  was  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  hewed  away  at  the  roast 
mutton  before  him,  though  everybody  had  been  helped,  to  conceal 
the  agitation  he  felt. 

*  Oh,  you  know  her  name  ?  It  is  such  a  fanny  name,  like  a 
name  in  a  novel.  I  never  could  keep  it  in  mind  ;  but,  of  course, 
to  introduce  her  to  anyone,  in  her  position,  it  was  enough  to  say 
Mademoiselle.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  is  scarcely  like  your  usual  good  breed- 
ing,' said  Charles,  concealing  his  agitation  too  as  best  he  could 
under  a  tone  of  high  and  somewhat  acrid  superiority.  '  And 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Castel-Sombre  is  an  historical  name, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  Beam — which  makes  a  difference.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  go  so  far  as  that,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave  with  a  slight 
quaver  in  her  voice.  She  did  not  resent  what  he  said ;  indeed, 
she  felt  very  humble  before  him  and  deprecated  any  argument. 
*  We  did  not  know,  of  course,  when  she  came  that  she  was  anyone 
—in  particular.  I  mean,  anyone  out  of  the  ordinary.' 

'  And  has  it  been  long  settled  that  she  was  to  go  away  ? '  said 
Charles  Wargrave  in  his  most  formal  voice,  addressing  his  cousin 
grandly  from  an  eminence :  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  as  at  once 
a  man  of  fashion  and  the  principal  partner  in  the  firm — a  right,, 
however,  which  he  very  seldom  exercised. 

«  Oh,  it  was  only  on  Friday,'  cried  Edith;  'she  never  said  a 
word  till  then.' 

'  And  she  went  away  the  same  night,  oh !  in  such  a  hurry,' 
added  Dorothy,  breathless  to  bring  forth  her  part  of  the  news 
before  she  could  be  frustrated.  '  She  went  by  the  night  train.' 
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'  After  she  had  that  talk  in  the  morning,  mother,  with  you 
and  papa  in  the  library,'  Edith  burst  in. 

'  Yes,  poor  thing ! '  said  Mrs.  Wargrave.  '  She  had  told  me  on 
Monday  night  her  mother  was  ill ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  circum- 
stances I  spoke  to  Leicester,  and  vre  did  what  we  could  to  make 
-it  easier  for  her.'  Leicester  paused  in  his  destruction  of  the  leg 
of  mutton  at  this  speech  and  gave  his  wife  an  astonished  look : 
but  Charles  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  note  these  signs  of 
-excitement,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  from  observation  at  the 
same  time. 

'  That  was  kind  of  you,'  he  said,  though  with  a  certain 
haughtiness.  He  was  angry  that  they  should  have  given  her 
•  aid,  that  she  should  have  accepted  it;  but  this  was  a  sentiment 
impossible  to  express.  i  Then  I  suppose  you  little  ones  have 
holidays  now,  and  no  lessons? '  he  said, attempting  a  lighter  tone. 

'  Only  till  the  new  governess  comes,'  said  Edith  ;  '  and  oh ! 
mother  went  out  that  very  day  to  ask  about  another,'  cried 
Dorothy  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

*  Oh  ! '  he  said  ;  '  then  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre  is  not 
coming  back?' 

'  She  is  so  anxious  about  her  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  'we 
thought,  that  is,  she  made  up  her  mind,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  look  for  something  in  Paris,  that  she  might  be  near  her  mother. 
You  know/  added  the  lady,  seeing  a  chance  of  administering  a 
return  blow,  '  her  mother  must  be  quite  an  old  lady,  for  Made- 
moiselle herself  is  far  from  young.' 

Charles  Wargrave  gave  her  a  keen  look.  But  the  pudding 
had  been  placed  before  her,  and  she  was  busy  serving  it,  an  oc- 
cupation quite  inconsistent,  surely,  with  any  unkind  meaning. 
Leicester  was  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  betray  himself,  and  was 
indeed  very  uneasy,  looking  and  feeling  very  guilty,  wondering  how 
his  wife  should  be  able  to  tell  such  lies,  yet  not  venturing  to  con- 
tradict her ;  for  he  had  been  as  strong  as  she  was  on  the  necessity 
of  parting  Charlie  (if  he  was  really  such  a  fool)  from  Mademoiselle. 

Little  more,  however,  was  said.  Charles  was  so  much  confused 
by  this  sudden  catastrophe  that  it  took  him  some  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts.  And  he  felt  it  quite  possible  that  Claire  might  have 
fled  from  him,  and  not  by  any  means  the  worst  omen  for  his 
success.  If  she  had  fled  it  was  that  she  was  afraid  of  yielding. 
His  heart  rose  as  he  reflected  that  by  going  home  she  had  freed 
herself  from  all  hindrance  to  their  intercourse ;  that  he  might  go 
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and  see  her  without  having  to  watch  for  an  opportunity ;  that  he 
might  gain  partisans  in  her  family,  make  himself  friends.  These 
reflections  cleared  his  brow,  and  made  this  alarming  explanation, 
which  had  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave, 
pass  over  with  more  ease  than  could  have  been  hoped.  The  pair 
exchanged  a  look  of  congratulation  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 
The  danger  for  the  moment  was  past,  or  so  at  least  they  thought. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Charles,  when  his  cousin  and  he  strolled  out 
into  the  garden  to  smoke  the  inevitable  cigarette,  'I  suppose  you 
can  give  me  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre's  address  in  Paris  ?  ' 
He  took  his  cigarette  from  his  mouth  and  blew  away  a  long  pennon 
of  smoke,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  simple  question  in  the  world. 

'  Mademoiselle's  address  ! '  said  Leicester  Wargrave,  with  open 
eyes  and  mouth. 

'Yes.  I've — I've  got  a  book  of  hers  which  I  should  like  to 
send  back.' 

'  You'd  better  send  it  to  my  wife,'  said  Leicester.  *  Women 
have  ways  of  managing  these  things.  You  had  much  better  send 
it  to  my  wife.' 

'  Women  have  ways !  One  would  think  it  was  some  mystery 
you  were  talking  of.' 

1  I  say,  Charlie,  I'm  older  than  you  are,  and  I've  seen  more  of 
the  world.  Don't  you  go  after  that  Frenchwoman.  They're  not  to 
be  trusted.  Marry  if  you  like,  but  marry  an  English ' 

'  What  are  you  talking  of?  '  cried  Charles,  red  with  wonder  and 
wrath. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it's  only  the  silly  way  women 
have  of  looking  at  a  thing.  They  said,  you  know — but  I  don't 
generally  mind  them  for  my  part.' 

'  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  they  said.' 

Mrs.  Wargrave  was  seized  with  a  panic  when  she  saw  the  two 
gentlemen  together.  She  had  no  confidence  in  her  husband.  'He 
•will  go  and  spoil  everything,'  she  said  to  herself;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  hurried  out  to  join  them,  arriving  just  at 
this  critical  point  in  the  conversation.  '  What  who  said  ? '  she 
asked  lightly.  *  I  believe  you  are  talking  gossip,  you  two.' 

'  Leicester  tells  me  that  somebody,  whom  he  calls  the  women, 
have  been  talking — apparently  about  me.  I  want  to  know  what 
they  said.' 

*  You  are  a  pair  of  regular  old  gossips,'  said  the  lady,  though 
she  grew  a  little  pale.  *  They  said,  and  he  said,  and  she  said ! 
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You  need  not  be  afraid,  dear  Charlie ;   nobody  says  any  harm  of 
you.' 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,'  he  replied  shortly.     *  Perhaps  you  will 
tell  me,  Marian,  the  address  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre  in 
Paris  ;  Leicester  does  not  seem  to  know.' 

*  Mademoiselle's  address  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Leicester,  startled  like 
her  husband. 

*  Is  there  anything  so  wonderful  in  my  question  ?     I  may  have 
something  to  send  her.     I  may  know  some  one  who  wants — her 
help.' 

*  Dear  Charlie,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  '  I  know  you'll  think  it 
strange  when  I  tell  you — just  as  if  she  had  something  to  conceal  ! 
— she  left  no  address.' 

He  turned  upon  his  cousin,  who  was  gazing  at  his  wife,  and 
caught  him  unawares.  Seizing  his  arm  :  '  Is  that  true  ? '  he  said. 

*  Charlie,  don't ! '  said  Leicester  Wargrave.     '  My  good  fellow, 
don't  do  it.     You'll  never  repent  it  but  once,  and  that  will  be  all 
your  life.' 

'  What  does  he  mean  ?  '  said  Charles,  turning  from  the  husband 
to  the  wife. 

'  How  can  I  tell  what  he  means  ? '  cried  that  lady.  *  You  are 
very  uncivil  to  ask  him  if  what  I  say  is  true.  It  is  perfectly  true. 
He  may  talk  as  much  nonsense  as  he  pleases,  but  it  is  the  plain 
fact  that  I  don't  know  Mademoiselle's  address.' 

Charles  Wargrave  looked  her  in  the  face  sternly.  *  I  do  not 
believe  you ! '  he  said,  as  if  every  word  had  been  a  stone ;  and, 
flinging  his  cigarette  among  the  bushes,  he  turned  round  and  left 
the  garden  and  the  house.  It  startled  him  a  little  as  he  went  out 
to  receive  the  same  answer  from  the  butler,  to  whom  he  repeated 
his  question.  *  The  young  lady,  sir,  went  off  in  a  great  hurry.  I 
asked  her  where  I  should  send  her  letters,  but  she  said  she  expected 
no  letters.  And  she  went  off  without  leaving  an  address.' 

Was  it  a  conspiracy  against  him,  framed  by  her  ?  or  was  it 
some  interference  of  Marian's  ?  or  was  it  true,  which  would  almost 
be  worst  of  all  ? 

It  is  a  bad  thing  not  to  leave  an  address,  but  it  is  not  such  an 
effectual  shield  of  privacy  as  might  be  wished.  What  with  direc- 
tories and  other  aids,  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  hopelessly  nomadic  portion  of  the  population  to  con- 
ceal their  whereabouts  for  long.  Charles  Wargrave  had  all  his  wits 
about  him,  and  he  knew  his  Paris  as  well  as  foreigners  ever  succeed 
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in  knowing  that  wonderful  city.  The  result  of  his  investigations 
was  that  before  a  fortnight  had  passed  he  knocked  at  a  door  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  asked  to  see  Madame  Castel.  He  was  shown  into  a  tiny 
salon,  looking  out  upon  a  narrow  court ;  a  little  room  full  of  traces 
of  a  larger  life,  which  did  not  make  it  more  attractive  now,  with 
furniture  too  large,  pictures  which  seemed  to  overshadow  its  small 
dimensions  like  clouds — relics  evidently  of  a  time  when  the  family 
life  was  not  pinched  and  restrained  as  now.  A  photograph  of 
Claire  was  on  the  mantelpiece  among  other  household  treasures,  at 
sight  .of  which  the  visitor  gave  an  exclamation  of  relief:  for,  though 
he  had  come  in  so  boldly,  he  had  been  quite  uncertain  whether 
this  was  or  was  not  the  place  he  was  seeking.  He  was  standing 
before  the  little  picture  which  had  given  him  the  welcome  assur- 
ance that  he  was  right,  when  the  door  opened  and  an  old  lady  came 
in.  She  was,  as  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  had  suggested,  quite  an 
old  lady,  with  a  cap  made  of  black  lace  covering  her  rusty  grey 
hair.  Keen  curiosity  and  an  almost  hunger  of  earnestness  were  in 
her  blue  eyes,  which  kept  their  colour  and  brightness,  though  the 
countenance  was  so  faded.  She  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  kept 
asking,  '  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? '  for  weary  and  unsatisfied  years. 
She  was  dressed  with  that  curious  neglect  which  characterises  so 
many  Frenchwomen  indoors,  in  garments  indescribably  dingy,  of 
the  colour  of  poverty,  a  well-ascertained  and  understood  hue — 
the  same,  with  variations,  which  was  visible  in  the  carpets  and 
curtains  and  all  the  old  furniture — but  had  so  much  intelligence 
in  her  face  that  her  age  and  shabbiness  had  nothing  in  them  that 
•was  disagreeable.  Charles  Wargrave  made  her  his  bow,  like  an 
Englishman,  not  like  a  Frenchman,  and  the  old  lady,  though  her 
nationality  had  been  partly  washed  out  by  long  acquaintance  with 
Parisian  shabbiness  and  mannerisms  and  formality,  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  of  which  the  brighter  side  only  is  visible  to  visitors, 
noted  the  difference  with  a  favourable  impression.  There  was 
a  certain  witchlike  ruggedness  in  her  features  and  look  which 
betrayed  the  old  Scotch  stock,  never  uncongenial  with  the  French, 
from  which  she  sprang. 

'  You  have  a  daughter,  Madame,'  said  Wargrave,  who  felt  as  shy 
as  a  schoolboy  before  the  keen  old  lady,  who  measured  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  her  penetrating  eyes. 

'  Two,'  she  replied  quickly.  <  That  is  Claire,  at  which  you  are 
looking ;  and  that  is  Leonore,  who  is  away,  who  is  in  a  situation. 
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My  eldest  daughter  came  home  about  a  fortnight  ago.  She  has  gone 
out  to  see  some  people  who  put  an  advertisement  in  "  Galignani." 
Perhaps  you  wish  to  see  her — about  an  engagement  ? ' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,'  said  Wargrave,  with  an  uneasy 
smile. 

*  Ah  !  will  you  take  a  seat  ?      She  may  come  back  at  any 
moment ;   and  if  I  could  in  the  meantime  give  you  any  parti- 
culars  ' 

'  Madame  de  Castel-Sombre ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  old  lady,  putting  away  the  double-barrelled 
name,  as  it  were,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  '  Plain  Castel,  if  you 
please ;  that  is  enough  for  us  now.' 

*  Madame,'  repeated  Charles  Wargrave,  *  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
engagement  you  think  of,  which  I  wish  to  propose  to  Mademoiselle 
Claire.' 

*  Ah  ! '  cried  the  mother  with  a  sudden  start ;  *  is  it,  well — what 
is  it  ?     I  may  misunderstand  you.     Please  to  speak  plainly.     You 

are ?  '     She  gave  a  quick  glance  at  his  card,  which  she  held  in 

her  hand.     *  It  is  the  same  name  as  Claire's  employers  in  London. 
Perhaps  I  am  making  a  mistake.     Is  she  called  back  ?  ' 

4  The  people  in  London  are  my  relations.  I  saw  your  daughter 
there ;  you  will  not  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  admired  her,  that  I 
did  all  I  could  to  make  myself  known  to  her — -that  I  loved  her.' 

He  made  a  pause,  feeling  his  story  somewhat  embarrassing  to 
tell  under  the  close  inspection  of  the  mother's  eyes. 

*  No,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *  I  am  not  surprised.    I 
have  always  thought  Claire  a  very  interesting  woman  ;  but,  pardon 
me,  I  should  have  thought  her  a  little  too  old  for  you.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ? '  he  cried,  vehemently  angry  to  have 
this  objection  produced  against  him  from  the  last  quarter  in  the 
world  where  it  could  have  been  expected. 

4  Well,  nothing,  if  you  don't  think  so,'  said  this  reasonable  old 
lady.  '  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  fact,  you  know.  I  am  afraid  it 
will  weigh  with  Claire  herself.' 

*  Madame  Castel,  I  have  come  to  throw  myself  upon  your  pro- 
tection.    Would  it  not  be  better  for  Claire  to  be  the  mistress  of 
her  own  house,  and  that  a  good  one,  to  have  her  own  life,  and  that 
a  prosperous  one,  even  though  weighted  with  a  husband,  than  to 
live  and  work  as  she  is  doing  now  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps  I  should  think  the  husband  the  best  part  of  it,'  said 
Madame  Castel.     *  Your  appeal  is  a  little  bewildering,  seeing  that 
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I  never  saw  you  before  ;  but  I  agree  with  you,  if  it  ,is  as  you  say. 
My  protection,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance.  What  would 
you  have  me  to  do  ?  ' 

i  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre  is  French,  and  in  France  a 
mother's  power  is  supreme.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head,  '  don't  natter  your- 
self. A  mother's  power  is  seldom  supreme  over  a  daughter  of 
thirty-five ;  and,'  she  added,  '  I  would  gladly  secure  these  good 
things  for  my  Claire  ;  but  she  is  more  able  to  judge  than  I  am. 
Does  she  know  ?  ' 

*  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  her  aware  of  my  respectful 
devotion,'  said  the  young  man,  with  a  certain  formality  which  came 
to  him  in  the  air  of  the  unaccustomed  foreign  place,  '  but,  indeed, 
I  have  no  reason  to  flatter  myself.     My  hope  is  that  the  objections 
which  she  thought  valid  in  my  cousin's  house  might  not  exist  here.' 

*  Ah,  it  was  in  your  cousin's  house.     Then  that  explains * 

Madame  Castel  said.      She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.     '  I  had  been 
fearing    something,  I   know  not  what.      She  came  so  suddenly,, 
without  any  warning  but  a  telegram.     I  see  it  now.' 

'  Mother,  what  is  it  you  see  now  ? ' 

Claire  came  into  the  room,  bringing  the  air  of  the  morning 
with  her,  a  fresh  waft  of  outdoor  atmosphere.  She  was  not  the 
Mademoiselle  of  the  Square.  There  was  a  freedom  in  her  move- 
ments— the  freedom  of  a  woman  at  home,  not  the  enforced  sobriety 
of  an  official.  Her  look  was  alert  and  bright ;  she  had  found 
pleasure  in  her  native  air,  in  the  surroundings  she  loved :  and 
yet  there  was  a  line  of  anxiety  in  her  forehead.  She  was  eman- 
cipated for  the  moment,  and  keenly  felt  the  warm  thrill  of 
independence  ;  but  she  was  anxious  for  her  future,  and  that  of  her 
mother,  and  full  of  care.  Pleased,  yet  anxious  and  full  of  care — it 
seemed  a  contradiction  in  words — and  yet  Charles  Wargrave  saw 
all  that,  and  read  more,  written  in  her  face.  She  had  not  seen  him 
as  he  sat  within  the  shadow  of  the  door,  and,  he  thought,  he  had 
never  seen  her  before,  free  to  express  any  emotion,  free  to  come 
and  go  as  she  pleased,  carrying  her  heart  in  her  face. 

'  I  have  not  been  successful,'  she  said.  '  Never  mind ;  better 
luck  will  come  to-morrow.  They  say  I  am  quite  sure  to  hear  of 

something  before Mr.  Wargrave  ! '  she  cried,  with  a  sudden 

step  back.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  then  forsook  it. 
Her  brow  clouded,  her  countenance  fell. 

'Yes,  Mademoiselle  Claire.'      He  had  risen  to  his  feet.  and. 
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stood  before  her  with  a  painful,  whimsical  consciousness  that  he 
could  not  bow  like  a  Frenchman,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  sort  of 
thing  to  please  her,  shooting  through  his  mind  even  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  all  the  eager  rush  of  feeling  roused  by 
seeing  her  again  in  this  new  phase. 

Claire  was  too  much  startled  to  know  what  she  was  saying.  A 
flood  of  strange  feelings  seemed  to  carry  her  away.  Her  head, 
which  she  had  carried  with  such  airy  grace,  drooped  ;  something 
seemed  to  dazzle  her  eyes.  *  I  did  not  expect,'  she  said,  faltering, 
'*  to  see  you  here.' 

' 1  have  come — to  seek  the  protection  of  your  mother,'  he  said. 
It  was  said  in  English,  but  the  meaning  was  French.  And  there 
was  something  so  strange  in  the  idea  of  Madame  Castel's  protec- 
tion— the  shabby  eager  old  lady — extended  to  this  young  man, 
who  had  everything  that  life  could  bestow,  that  Claire,  after  a 
hard  effort  to  restrain  herself,  and  with  something  hysterical 
climbing  in  her  throat,  suddenly  broke  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation  by  the  most  inappropriate  thing  in  the  world— a  burst  of 
unsteady  laughter,  which  returned  again  and  again,  and  would  not 
be  quieted.  *  My  mother's  protection  ! ' 

It  was  the  ridiculous  which  follows  so  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  sublime.  But  though  she  laughed,  Claire  foresaw  how  it  would 
be  :  Madame  Castel's  protection  threw  such  a  weight  into  the  scales 
on  Charles  Wargrave's  side  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  more 
to  say.  He  was  not  sent  away  again.  He  remained  and  found  the 
little  shabby  apartment  divine.  It  was  his  turn  to  laugh  when 
they  compared  notes  and  found  that  even  the  obstacle  of  age  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  few  days.  And  thus  this  little  drama,  so 
exciting  while  it  lasted,  came  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  end. 
It  is  the  penalty  of  a  happy  denouement  that  it  is  not  half  so 
interesting  as  the  painful  steps  that  sometimes  lead  to  it ;  and 
Claire,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  late  but  perfect  good  fortune, 
was  too  happy  to  mind  or  to  attract  that  sympathy  which  attended 
Mademoiselle. 

The  Leicester  Wargraves  found  it  a  bitter  experience  when 
Mademoiselle  returned  as  Madame,  with  a  finer  house,  finer  car- 
riages, more  social  honours  than  themselves.  They  said  every- 
thing which  she  had  herself  predicted  to  Mrs.  Wargrave  that  they 
would  say,  calling  her  a  designing  woman,  an  artful  adventuress, 
and  half-a-dozen  slanders  more.  But  if  anybody  was  harmed  by 
their  proceedings  it  was  themselves,  and  not  Claire. 


\       • 
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